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AS  might  be  expected  from  the  known  difference  of  race,  the  history 
of  architecture  in  Germany  differs  in  the  most  marked  degree  from 
that  of  France ;  and  instead  of  a  number  of  distinct  nationalities  being 
gradually  absorbed  into  one  great  central  despotism,  and  their  indi- 
vidnality  obliterated,  as  happened  in  that  country,  we  find  Grermany 
commencing  as  a  great  united  power  under  Charlema^e  viA  ^^ 
Othos,  but  with  a  strong  tendency  to  disintegratioii  itOTa^x^Xi  XoNmX^ 
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H«ad  the  Germans  been  as  pure  Aryans  as  they  are  sometimes  supposed 
to  be,  they  iniglit  under  certain  circumstances  have  resolved  themselves 
into  an  aggregation  of  village  communities  under  one  paramount  pro- 
tector. The  ])re8ence  of  a  Celtic  dominion  on  their  western  frontier, 
always  greedy  for  territory,  and  always  prepared  to  fight  either  for  its 
acquisition  or  for  anything  else,  ])revented  such  a  catastrophe  as  this. 
But  the  tendency  in  those  parts  of  Germany  where  the  blood  was 
purest  was  towards  every  city  becoming  an  independent  community, 
every  trade  an  indepen<lent  guild,  and  every  lordship  a  little  kingdorc 
in  so  far  as  indei)en(lence  was  concerned.  All  this,  however,  was  the 
natural  tendency  of  tlie  race,  and  by  no  means  involved  the  cutting  up  i 
of  the  country  into  separate  architectural  ])rovinces.  Had  the  country, 
indeed,  been  divided  into  1000  or  1500  separate  principalities  and  free 
cities,  instead  of  one-tenth  of  that  number,  the  uniformity  would  have 
been  greater  than  it  is,  an<l  from  the  Aljis  to  the  Baltic  we  should 
have  had  only  one  style,  as  was  very  nearly  being  the  case  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  greatest  difference  that  strikes  the  observer  at  first 
siirht,  is  the  chanj^e  of  stvle  between  the  buihlinjjjs  on  the  banks  of  the 
lihine  and  those  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Baltic.  This,  however,  is  more 
8ui)erficial  than  real,  and  arose  from  the  fact  of  no  stone  being  found 
on  the  sandy  plains  of  Prussia.  The  inhabitants  of  Northern  Germany 
were  forced  to  use  brick,  and  that  only,  and  consequently  employed 
forms  which  were  different  from  those  used  in  stone  countries,  but 
varying  from  them  constructively  more  than  essentially.  There  may, 
nevertheless,  be  a  certain  infusion  of  Wendish  blood  in  Northern 
Germany,  which  may  to  some  extent  have  influenced  the  style,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  trace  or  isolate  it. 

On  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province  a  well-marked  ethno- 
gi-a|)hic  distinction  may  easily  be  detected.  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
a  strong  infusion  of  Sclavonic  feeling  does  tincture  the  art,  but  not 
to  its  advant^L^<^  Tn  these  countries  there  are  some  very  grand  Gothic 
buihliiiL^s;  but  they  are  wild  and  ill-understood  as  (rothic  designs, 
and  bv  no  means  satisfv  the  iudirment  of  anv  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  best  exain]>les  in  France  or  England.  In  Siebenburgen,*  as 
miirht  b(»  expected,  the  style  is  still  more  abnormal,  but  it  would  take 
more  trouble  and  more  illustration  to  describe  it  than  its  imi)ortance 
deserves;  for,  exce]»t  the  (-athiMlral  at  Karlsburg,  it  does  not  possess 
any  buildinir  of  great  architectural  magnificence.  Its  general  charac- 
teristic is  that  it  is  more  Italian  than  German,  though  not  the  less 
interestiuLT  for  that  vcrv  reason. 

The  history  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Germany  began  practically 
with  Charlemairne  and  ended  with  C'harles  V.     There  may  be  some 


>  See  two  \yB,\}Qr>  on  this  subject  in  i  Erluilumff  der  Haudenkmaie/'  vol.   ii 
irbiich   der    Central  Commission  zur  1 1).  65,  ana  vol.  iii.  p.  149. 
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buildings  erected  before  the  date  of  the  first-named  king,  but,  if  so, 
they  are  small  and  unimportant,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
edifices  left  by  the  Romans  sufiiced  for  the  early  wants  of  the  people. 
Some  of  these,  like  the  church  at  Treves,  were  built  for  Christian  pur- 
poses ;  while  others  may  have  been  in  wood  and  have  perished.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  we  can  trace 
the  history  of  the  style  with  tolerable  distinctness.  A  considerable 
impulse  was  given  to  it  under  the  Othos  (93G-1002),  and  under  the 
Hohenstaufens  (1138-1268)  the  old  round-arched  style  reached  its 
culminating  point  of  perfection.  If  any  style  deserves  the  name  of 
German  it  is  this,  as  it  was  elaborated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  with 
very  little  assistance  from  any  other  nation  beyond  the  hints  obtained 
from  the  close  connection  that  then  existed  between  the  Germans  and 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

With  the  house  of  Hapsburgh  (1*273)  a  change  came  over  the  spirit 
of  the  country.  What  Germany  did  in  the  18th  century  was  only  a 
repetition  of  what  she  had  done  in  the  13th.  At  the  latter  epoch  she 
abandoned  her  native  literature,  almost  her  mother  tongue  —  to  speak 
French  and  to  copy  French  fashions,  as  at  the  earlier  epoch  she  for- 
sook her  own  noble  style  of  art  to  adopt  the  French  pointed  Gothic. 
Had  she  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated  the  French  style,  it 
might  have  been  as  well ;  but  it  was  foreign  to  her  tastes,  she  had 
never  worked  it  out  from  the  beginning,  and  it  soon  in  consequence 
became  exaggerated,  and  finally  degenerated  into  a  display  of  tricks 
and  tours  deforce. 

By  a  strange  perversion  of  historical  evidence,  the  Germans  have 
attempted  of  late  years  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  credit  of  the 
invention  of  the  pointed  style,  calling  it  in  consequence  German  archi- 
tecture. The  fact  being  that  the  pointed  style  was  not  only  invented 
but  perfected  in  France  long  before  the  Germans  thought  of  introducing 
it ;  and  when  they  adopted  it,  they  did  so  without  understanding  it, 
and  fell  far  short  of  the  perfection  to  which  it  was  cjxrried  by  the 
Frencli  in  all  the  edifices  which  they  erected  in  the  age  of  its  greatest 
development  in  their  own  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  may  fairly  claim  the  invention 
of  the  particular  style  which  prevailed  througliout  Lombardy  and 
Grerraany  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  This  style,  it  is  true,  never 
was  fully  developed,  and  never  reached  that  perfection  of  finish  and 
completeness  which  the  pointed  style  attained.  Notwithstinding  this, 
it  contained  as  noble  elements  as  the  other,  and  was  capable  of  as  suc- 
cessful cultivation,  and,  had  its  simpler  forms  and  grander  dimensions 
been  elaborated  with  the  same  care  and  taste,  Europe  miglit  have 
possessed  a  higher  style  of  Mediaeval  architecture  than  she  has  yet 
seen.  The  task,  however,  was  abandoned  before  it  was  lialf  completed^ 
•nd  it  is  only  too  probable  now  that  it  can  never  be  resumed. 
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A  complete  history  of  this  style,  worthy  of  its  importance,  is  stiD 
a  desideratum  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  tlie  zeal  and  industry  of  Grerman 
architects  will  ere  long  supply,  and  vindicate  their  national  art  from 
the  neglect  it  now  lies  under,  by  illustrating  as  it  deserves  one  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  architecture.^  Already 
Grerman  writers  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  age  of  the  Hohenstaufens 
was  not  only  the  most  exclusively  national,  but  also  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  their  history.  Its  annals  have  engaged  the  pens  of  their 
best  historians,  and  its  poetry  has  been  rescued  from  obscurity  and 
commented  upon  with  characteristic  fulness.  Every  phase  of  their 
civilization  has  been  fully  illustrated,  except  one  —  that  one  being 
their  architecture,  which  is,  however,  the  noblest  and  the  most  living 
record  of  what  they  did  or  aspired  to  do  that  could  be  left  for  their 
posterity  to  study.  So  distinctly  is  it  their  own,  that,  were  it  neces- 
sary to  find  for  it  a  separate  name,  the  style  of  the  Hohenstaufens 
would  be  that  which  would  most  correctly  describe  it. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  German  style  are  the  double 
apsidal  arrangement  of  plan,  the  multiplication  of  small  circular  or 
octangular  towers,  combined  with  polygonal  domes,  at  the  intersections 
of  the  transepts  with  the  nave,  and  the  extended  use  of  galleries  under 
the  eaves  of  the  roofs  both  of  the  apses  and  of  the  straight  sides.  The 
most  ornamental  parts  are  the  doorways  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns. 
The  latter  surpass  in  beauty  and  in  richness  anything  of  their  kind 
executed  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  though  sometimes  rude  in 
execution,  they  equal  in  design  any  caj)itals  ever  invented.  These 
only  required  the  experience  and  refinement  of  another  century  of 
labor  to  qualify  them  to  compete  successfully  with  any  parts  of  the 
pointed  style  of  architecture  which  they  borrowed  from  the  French, 
and  which  in  the  course  of  time  entirely  sui)erseded  their  own  native 
style. 


*  'Hie  work  of  F.  Osten  on  tlie  archi- 
tecture of  Louibanly,  and  that  of  Geier 
and  (iortz  on  tlic  style  in  tlio  Hliine 
country,  comhined  witli  t\u*  works  of 
Boisscrce,  have  already  fiirnishfd  con- 


siderable materials  for  such  a  hlstony. 
Both  these  first-named  works  were  left 
incomplete,  the  former  from  the  death 
of  the  anthor,  the  latter  owing  to  the 
late  troubles  of  the  country. 
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St.  Gall. 

AS  just  mentioned,  the  history  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Germany 
commences  practically  with  Charlemagne ;  and,  by  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent, we  are  able  to  begin  our  account  of  it  by  quoting  from  a  contem- 
porary illustration  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  In  the  li- 
brary of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  a  manuscript  plan  of 
a  great  monastic  establishment  was  found  by  Mabillon  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  published  by  him  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "Annals  of  the 
Benedictine  Order."  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  known  ;  but,  from 
some  dedicatory  verses  on  the  back,  it  appears  certain  that  it  was  sent 
to  Gospertus,  who  was  abbot  of  the  monastery,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  9th  century,  and  who,  in  fact,  rebuilt  the  church  and  part  of  the 
monastic  buiUiings  between  the  years  820  and  830.  Mabillon  con- 
jectures that  the  plan  was  prepared  by  Eigenhard,  the  friend  of 
Charlemagne,  and  who  was  also  the  director  of  his  buildings.  It  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  this  may  have  been  the  case,  though  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  j)rove  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  decide  how  far  this  plan  was 
followed  in  the  erection  of  either  the  church  or  monastery  of  St.  Gall 
at  this  remote  period,  for  everything  there  has  been  altered  at  subse- 
quent times;  nor  is  it  very  important  to  in(|uire-.  The  plan  does  not 
pretend  to  represent  any  particular  establishment,  but  is  a  "projet" 
of  what  was  then  considered  a  perfect  monastery.  In  this  respect  it 
resembles  the  plans  of  fortified  towns  which  are  engraved  in  our 
books  of  fortification  representing  the  systems  of  Vauban,  Coehom, 
Montalembert,  etc.,  and  which,  though  applicable  mutatis  mutandis 
to  every  place,  have  never  literally  teen  carried  out  in  any  one.  It 
is,  in  fact,  an  illustration  of  the  Benedictine  system,  as  applicable 
to  Germany  in  the  ninth  century,  in  its  completed  and  most  perfect 
form,  and  on  tliis  account  is  far  more  interesting  to  us  than  if  it  had 
been  merely  a  plan  of  any  particular  monastery. 
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The  plan  itself  is  on  two  sheets  of  parchment/and  is  so  large  (3^  by 
4^  ft.)  that  only  a  small  portion  of  it  can  be  reproduced  here,  aud  that 
on  a  reduced  scale. 

The  whole  group  of  buildings  was  apparently  meant  to  occupy  a 
space  of  about  450  ft.  by  300.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church  (a  a) 
was  8ituat<;d  the  abbot's  lodging  (h),  with  a  covered  way  into  the 
church,  and  an  arcade  on  either  face :  his  kitchen  and  offices  being 
detached  and  situated  to  the  eastward.  To  the  westward  of  this  was 
the  public  school  (c),  and  still  farther  in  the  same  direction  the 
hos})itium  or  guest-house  (d  d),  with  accommodation  attached  to  it 
for  the  horses  and  servants  of  strangers. 

Beyond  the  abbot's  house  to  the  eastward  was  the  dispensary  (k), 
and  beyond  that  again  the  residence  of  the  doctor  (f),  with  his 
garden  for  medical  herbs  and  simples  at  the  extreme  comer  of  the 
monasterv. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  great  church  was  situated  another  small 
double-apse  church  (g  g),  divided  into  two  by  a  wall  across  the  centre. 

On  either  side  of  this  church  was  a  cloister,  surrounded  by  apart- 
ments :  that  on  the  north  was  the  infirmary,  next  to  the  doctor's 
residence,  and  to  it  the  western  portion  of  the  chapel  was  attached. 
The  other  was  the  school  and  residence  of  the  novices.  Beyond  these 
was  the  orchard  (n),  which  was  also  the  cemetery  of  the  monks  ;  and 
still  farther  to  the  southward  were  situated  the  kitchen-garden,  the 
poultry-yard,  the  granaries,  mills,  bakehouses,  and  other  offices.  These 
last  are  not  shown  in  the  woodcut  for  want  of  space. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  was  situated  the  great  cloister  (y, 
and  further  to  the  south  of  this  was  the  refectory  (j),  with  a  detached 
kitchen  (k),  which  also  opened  into  the  great  wine-cellar  (l)  ;  and 
opposite  to  this  was  the  dormitory  (m),  with  its  various  dependent 
buildings. 

To  the  westward  wns  another  hosj>itium  (n),  apparently  for  an 
inferior  class  of  guests ;  and  to  the  southward  and  westward  (o  o)  were 
placed  the  stables  for  horses,  cattle,  sliee]s  and  all  the  animids  required 
for  so  large  an  establishment,  the  whole  arranged  with  as  much  skill 
and  care  as  can  be  found  in  the  best  modern  farms. 

The  principal  })oint  of  interest  is  the  church,  which  was  designed 
to  be  200  ft.  long  from  east  to  west  and  20  ft.  in  width,  divided  into 
three  aisles  by  two  rows  of  columns ;  the  side  aisle  being  40,  the  outer 
each  20  ft.  in  width.  It  has  tw<>  apses  ;  the  j)rinci|)al  one  towards  tlip 
east  has  a  vaulted  cryjjt,  in  which  is  a  confessio,  meant  to  contain  the 
relics  of  the  patron  saint,  St.  Gall.  In  front  of  this  is  a  choir,  arranged 
very  much  on  the  model  of  that  of  S.  Cleraente  at  Rome,  before 
described.^    The  western  apse,  on  the  same  level  as  the  floor  of  the 
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church,  was  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  and  the  eastern  one  to  St.  Peter. 
Between  the  two  choirs  is  the  front  (p)  and  the  altar  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  on  each  side  are  a  range  of  altars  dedicated  to  various 
saints.  Behind  both  apses  are  open  spaces  or  paradises  (bb)  (parvi8)| 
that  to  the  west  is  surrounded  by  an  open  semi-circular  porch,  by  which 
the  public  were  to  gain  access  to  the  church;  and  on  either  side  of  thiiy 
but  detaclied,  arc  two  circular  towers,  each  with  an  altar  on  its  summiti 
one  dedicated  to  the  archangel  Michael,  the  other  to  Gabriel :  these  were 
to  be  reached  by  circular  stairs  or  inclined  planes.  No  mention  is  maae 
of  bells,  and  the  text  would  seem  to  intimate  rather  that  the  towers 
were  designed  for  watch-towers  or  observatories.  The  similarity  or 
their  position  and  form  to  that  of  the  Irisli  round  towers  is  most  remark- 
able ;  but  whether  this  was  in  compliment  to  the  Irish  saint  to  whom 
tlie  monastery  owed  its  origin,  or  whether  we  must  look  to  Ravenna  for 
the  type,  are  questions  not  easily  determined  at  the  present  date,  for 
we  know  far  too  little  as  yet  of  the  archaeology  of  the  age  to  speak  with 
certainty  on  any  such  questions.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  meaning  and  origin  of  these  and  of  the  Irish  towers  were  the  same; 
but  whether  it  was  a  form  exclusively  belonging  to  a  Celtic  or  Irish 
race,  or  common  to  all  churches  of  that  age,  is  what  we  cannot  now 
decide  from  the  imperfect  data  at  our  comnmnd. 

On  either  side  of  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  an  apartment,  where 
the  transept  is  usually  found ;  that  on  the  south  is  the  vestry  (s)  ;  on 
the  north  is  the  library  (t),  and  attached  to  the  church  on  the  same 
side  is  the  schoolmaster's  house  (u),  and  beyond  that  the  porter's  (v). 

All  the  liviiiuj-apartments  have  stoves  in  the  angles,  but  the  dormi- 
tory has  a  most  scientific  arraiii^ciiient  for  heating;  the  furnace  is  at 
(x),  and  the  smoke  is  conveyed  away  by  a  detaclied  shaft  at  (y)  ; 
between  which  there  must  have  been  some  arransrement  of  flues  beneath 
the  floor  for  heating  the  slecping-ajiartment  of  the  monks. 

Were  it  not  that  the  evidence  is  so  incontrovertible,  we  should  feel 
little  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  monasteries  of  this  dark  age  showed 
such  reflnement  and  such  co!upl<'t<*ness  as  is  here  evidenced  ;  for  at 
no  j^eriod  of  their  history  can  auythini^  more  perfect  be  found.  In  the 
churdi  es]>ecially,  the  two  apses,  the  number  of  altars,  the  crypt  and 
its  accomj)animents,  the  sacristy,  the  library,  etc.,  many  of  which 
things  have  generally  been  considered  as  the  invention  of  subsequent 
aLCes,  are  marked  out  distinctlv  and  clearlv,  as  well-understood  and 
usual  arrangements  of  ecclesiastical  edifices.  This  ]>lan,  in  fact,  refutes 
at  once  all  the  aruruments  retranliuLT  the  dates  of  churches  which  have 
been  founded  on  thesu]>posed  eraof  the  introduction  of  these  accessories. 

By  another  fortunate  coincidence  there  is  a  church  still  standing  on 
the  island  of  lieichenau,  in  the  lake  of  Constance,  within  thirty  miles 
of  St.  Gall,  which  certainlv  beloni^s  to  this  date,  and  is  unaltered  in 
nearly  all  its  princi])al  features.     It  was  finished,  or  at  least  dedicated. 
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in  the  year  816,  and  therefore  this  event  took  place  just  before  the 
rebuilding  of  St.  Gall  commenced.^ 

As  will  be  Been  from  the  plan  (Woodcnt  No.  452)  the  dimensions  of 
the  two  churches  are  nearly  the  same ;  on  the  St.  Gtall  plao  they  are 
written  200  ft.  by  80.   Tliis  church  is  230  by  83 
English  feet,  but  the  eastern  ■  apse  has  been  re- 
built on  a  more  extended  scale,  .lud  if  we  restore 
its  original  circular  form,  we  bring  its  dimensions 
BO  nearly  to  those  of  the  St.  Gall  plan,  that,  if  its 
author  iiseil  what  we  now  know  as  French  feet, 
the  dimensions  of  the  two  may  be  considered  as 
identical.    Tiie  pier-arches  of  the  nave  are  plain, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  nave  of  Mortior  en  Dcr  (Woodcut  No.  376). 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the 
Reiohenau  church  is  the  door  behind  the  aliar 
in  the  western  apse,  and  the  great  window  looking 
into  it,  with  double  stairs  which  lead  up  to  it,  as 
though  the  bisho|i's  throne  was  placed  there  above 
thehesdsofall.  The twoprincipalentrances were, 
as  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  453,  on  each  side  of  the 
western  apse,  and  the  whole  of  the  elevation  — 
in  80  far  as  it  is  preserved  —  retains  the  original 
design  of  the  9th  century.  Al- 
though retaining  the  wooden 
roof,  and   never  apparently 
intended  to  be  vaulted,  this 
church  is  easfiitially  Gothic 
in  all  its  details.     There  is 
not  a  classical  feature  about 
it,  and  we  are  rather  startled 
to  find  the  Barbarian  styh-  fo 
complete  nt  no  early  an  -.i-^n, 
and  so  far  i-eiuoved  from  any- 
tliing  that  could  with  pro- 
priety becalled  Romanesque.* 
There  are  other  churches 
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'  AU  the  particular  repanling  this  '  pxtrpmcly  ilesirable  tlidt  tliev  bIiouIiI  be 
church  sre  biki^n  from  Tliihsph,  "  .\U-  i  fxamiiUMl,  in  onltr  lo  wf  how  far  iliey 
chrlatliche  Baiiw.'rke,"  pp.  1011,  xlix.         areonl  wilh  t\w  Sr.  (inll  plan.     Wlial  if 

'  That  Blionn  in  ihe  wooilcut  is  a  '  it  nlioiilil  iiini  out  to  h"  a  perfud.'cl  plan 
utmeitlon  of  Dr.  Htibscli.  of  Hplohciiaii  sent  aftpr  Its  pomplt-tlon 

*  If  Uiere  are  any  remains  of  tlie  by  ihi'  Abbot  Ueiton  lo  his  (rleild  Uo» 
ffluoMtlc  buIliJingB  at  Kelchenau  It  la  |  pertiu  ? 


in  their  arrange mont.  Among  these  mtty  be  nicntione<j  that  of  Romitiih 
Motier,  the  body  of  wtiioh  <'ertaiiil)'  retiiainB  as  it  was  when  coDgecrntd 
In  the  year  753.  The  nurthi-x.  which  U 
in  two  stories,  niny  be  a  eentary  or  two 
hiter,  and  the  porch  and  east  pnd  are  of  th* 
pointed  style  of  the  12th  or  13th  century. 
Tlie  vaullingof  the  nave  also  can  hardly  he 
ccieval  with  the  original  ImilJing. 

From  other  examples  in  tile  neighbor* 
hood,  we  may  safely  infer  that  it  origioalty 
terminated  eastxcard  in  one  or  three  ajises. 
Supposing  these  to  be  restored,  we  have  t 
church  of  about  150  ft.  in  length  by  55  in 
widlh  across  the  na^e,  with  transepts,  s 
tower  at  the  interseetion,  and  nearly  all  the 
arrangements  foiinil  at  a  much  later  age, 
**-  '''•1  "K.""  S;'""''^,' ;"  p*  and  with  scarcely  any  more  i-eminiscence  of 
•0.1)  SwUo  i«i  ri.  w  1  lu,         the  lioni.incsque  style  than  la  observable  at 

lieichenan. 

The  external  mode  of  decoration  is  very  much  that  of  the  two 

churches  of  San  ApoUinare  at  Ravenna,  but  ia  carried  one  step  further, 

inasrnncli  as  in  the  upper  story  of  the  nave   each  compartment  is 

divided  into  two  arches,  with  no  central  support ;  in  the  tower  there 
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are  three  such  little  arches  in  each  bdy,  and  in  the  nartliex  five.  This 
design  afterwards  became  in  Germany  and  Italy  the  favorite  string 
course  moulding. 

The  cliur;',h  of  Granson,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel, 
though  much  smaller,  is  scarcely  less  'nterestiag.  It  belongs  to  the 
Carlovingian  era,  and  like  many 
churches  of  that  age,  has  bor- 
rowed its  jiillnrs  and  many  of 
its  ornaments  from  earlier  mon- 
uments. Its  most  rem.irkable 
peculiarity  is  the  vault  of  the 
nave,  which  shows  how  tiuiidly 
at  that  early  period  the  archi- 
tects undertook  to  vault  even 
the  narrowest  spans,  the  whole 
nave  with  its  side-aisles  being 
only  30  ft.  wide.  It  is  the 
earliest  specimen  we  possess  of 
a  mode  of  vaulting  which  subsequently  liecanie  very  common  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  which,  as  has  been  j>ointed  out  above,  led  to  most 
of  the  foritia  of  vaulting  afterwards  introduced. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Neufchatel,  part  of  which  is  as  old 
as  from  9^7  to  954,  presents  also  forms  of  beauty  and  interest.  Ttie 
s.ime  may  be  said  of  the  tower' of  the  cathedral  of  Sion,  which  is  of 
the  same  age,  and  of  parts  also  of  the  cathedral  of  Geneva. 

The  church  at  Payeme  is  very  similar  in  size  and  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments to  that  of  Itom.iin-Moticr ;  but  bein";  two  centuries  more  modern, 
the  transition  is  complete,  and  it  shows  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  round- 
arcbed  Gothic  style  an  completely  as  San  Michele  at  Pavia,  or  any 
other  church  of  the  same  age. 

If  there  are  any  examples  of  basilican  churches  In  Germany  as  old 
as  these  Swiss  examples,  they  have  not  yet  been  described,  nor  their 
age  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  oldest  known  example,  so  far  as  1  am 
aware,  is  the  old  I>om  at  liatisbon,'  originally  apparently  about  411  ft. 
by  '20  over  all.  It  was  surrounded  internally  by  eleven  niches,  and 
vaulted.  It  also  possessed  the  peculiarly  Gcrinan  arrangement  of  having 
no  entrance  at  the  west  end,  but  with  a  deep  gallery  occupying  about 
one-fourth  of  the  church.  Tlie  lateral  tntnince  is  unfortunately  gone, 
so  that  there  is  very  little  ornamental  architecture  about  the  place  by 
which  its  ^e  could  lie  determined ;  and  as  no  record  remains  of  its 
foundation,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  it  may  belong  to  some  time 
slightly  subsequent  to  the  Carlovingian  era.* 


>  Eallenbach. ' 
pL  1. 

*  At  Aqullejs, 


Detitsch  Baiikiinsl."    I 
It  the  upp«r  end  of ;  i 


A.lrifttli^  Gulf.  Popno,  the  arch- 
li.i]i.  l-'iivwn  til*  yrars  l(U0-104a. 
['icil  A  Imilding  aliiiost  Identical  with 
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Boissereo  places  in  this  age  tlie  original  ontliedraU  of  Fulda  ind 
Cologne,  both  wlilcli  he  niwuiiu'tt  to  have  been  double-apse  basUicHi 
but  ap)i:irentl}'  without  any  sufticieat  data.  Then 
ia  no  doubt  that  iiiv  ontheilral  at  tlio  latter  plao^ 
burnt  in  l:i4'*,  waa  a  double-ajise  church;  but  if  \t 
was  anything  like  h'm  restoration  it  could  not  ban 
been  erected  earlier  than  the  11th  or  12th  centnrj, 
ami  must  have  repbu^ed  an  older  building,  which,  fbr 
anything  we  know,  may  have  been  circular  as  prob- 
ably as  rectangular ;  and  such  wunld  likewue  appetr 
to  have  been  the  case  at  Fulda,  though  there  is  h 
little  til  reasiin  upon  there  an  at  0>l<^ne. 

Keaving  tln'se  Houiewhat  apoeiypiial  examples,  we 
must  come  down  to  the  pud  of  the  lOth  or  beginning 
*^(FriIiii'*i'iiii'ri"ii"''''  "^  ^'"^  ^'^''  '^•^"^'"■J'  ^'J'"  *-'X'iii'ples  (if  the  class  we  are 
now  Bjteaking  of.  Of  these,  nue  of  the  most  perfect 
uud  interesting  is  the  church  at  Gernrode  in  the  Hartz,  founded  a.d, 
WW,  when  probably  the  eastern  [iiirt  (uot  tiie  extended  oboir)  was  com- 
iiK'uced,  and  the  whole  building  may  he  assumed  to  have  been  erectcJ 
within  a  eentur 


after  that  date.     Frnn 

the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  45V) 

it  will  bo  seen  how  singu- 
larly like    it    is  to    the  St 

W  ->s'  A 

Gall  example,  except   thai 
it  apjiears  tf>  have  been  ori^ 
nally  about  50  ft.,  or  one- 

^^BHe— -  #|vX--. 

fourth  less  in  length.     The 

^^^^K-^" 

tt-esteru  eircular  towers,  in- 
Me;ul  ..fbebin:  detached,  ar« 

jTa^;**! 

here  i"iiied  to  tbo  building. 
J'iii-s    t'xi    are    introduce.1 

I'!^^^K 

inteiiially,  alternating  with 
)>i]lars;  and  altogether  the 

IpPHp 

ebiirrb  shows  just  such  an 
adviui.v.uithL- St.  Gall  plan 

||^*  ■  '"'a 

as  wf  iiiijil  e^peet  a  cen- 
tiirv  nr  sn  to  pr-Hlucc.     It 

J.  ■'■■■'  I..' 

.■xruiplities    ni.ist    satisfac- 

linUiiir"""*'""""''^' 

t.irjly  the  oritiiual  form  of 

i:it  is  r;irr  in  this  country  — a  Iwlil  triforiuni  gallery 
tslr;nii.'i'fr(.ulisf.ir<-c,  foitiiiiiL'tlivciiiiiectinggallery, 

t  lH't«-e.'ii   rh.'   ol.L;l>riiiK 
islcTv.soastoniak.'ltmli 
'li   out.    of    111.'   ulii  ,        '  _ 

.l.iwii  Mil'  ilaK'  of  lliat  at  ItatlsboD 
mill  cciiimv. 
UaiLkiiimt  <k'S  .MitteUlters  InSftch 

iliiiiri  may  imiluibly  : 

of  the  two  to WPM,  which  iseo  distinguishing  a  characteriatip  of  German 
churches,  A  Btitl  bolder  example  <>t  this  gallery  remains  in  the  iAq&Ae 
of  tlie  onee  fnrnou§  abbey  of  Corvcy,  rm  llie  eastern  frontier  of  West- 
phalia ( Woo  iJ  eiil  N  o . 
459)i  where  we  fiml 
•  tlio  feature  ilevel- 
0}>cil  to  Itfi  fullest  ex- 
tent, BO  that  it  must 
origitiiilly  have  en- 
tirely hiihjeti  the 
church  plaeetl  beiiin<l 
it,  as  it  did  after- 
wards at  Strasbnrg 
and  in  many  other 
examples. 

At  Gernrode,  as 
at  Ueiehennii,  the 
roof  was  originjilly 
intended  to  have 
been  of  wood,  the 
crj^ita  nndorthelwo 
apses  lie  in  y  alone 
vaulted.  Indeed,  at 
that  age  the  (terrnan 
architects  hardly  felt 

themselves  skill«r1  unough  to  undertake  a  stone  roof  of  any  great 
extent.  The  olil  Doni  at  Ratiabon  is  only  13  ft.  in  width,  and  that 
they  could  accomplish,  hut  not  apparently  one  like  Gernrode,  where 
the  span  was  twice  that  in  extent. 

If  the  ehurcli  at  (ientrode  is  a  satisfactory  apeeimen  of  a  enmplete 
German  design  carried  out  In  its  integrity,  the  cathedral  at  'rre\es  is 
both  moi-e  interesting  as  well  as  inslnietive  fmm  a  very  different 
cause.  It  is  one  of  tliost^  aggregated  buildings  of  all  ages  and  styles 
which. let  us  into  the  secrelA  of  the  art,  and  cunlain  a  whole  hiMtury 
within  theinnehes ;  and  as  thti  dates  of  the  successive  building  eras 
can  I)e  ascertained  with  very  tolerable  accuracy,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
dvacrihe  it  next  in  the  series,  to  explain  how  and  when  the  various 
ohnngca  look  place. 

An  is  well  known,  the  original  cjithcdriLl  ut  Tiuves  wad  huill  by  the 
pions  riclena,  mother  of  Cunatantinc,  and  seems,  like  the  contem- 
porary church  at  .leru.-talem,  to  hnve  consisted  of  two  distinct  edifices, 
one  rectangular,  the  other  cireuliir.  The  original  circnlur  building 
was  pulled  down  in  the  13th  ccntnry,  to  malic  way  for  the  present 
chnrch  of  St,  Mary,  erected  on  its  site,  and  most  jjrohahly  of  the  same 
dimensions.    Of  the  other,  or  square  building,  euough  still  romaioa 
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M.    PIhd  of  Meelin;>-ul  Churrh  lit  TrCvfg.     (From  Schnvldt,  "  BHudenkinale  von  Trl( 


>  It  Is  by  no  moans  rlear  tliai  IhiTfi  I  sleaii  ot  t1i.>  iwi,  now  built  Into  tht 
were  nol  thn-u  or  Hve  pillars  originally    of  tlic  (jiotliic  clmrcli. 
erparathig  tlie  navu  from  tLe  alslea  in' , 
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encased  in  the  walls  of  the  present  basilica  to  enable  us  to  determine  its 
size  and  plan  with  very  tolerable  accuracy.  The  plnn  of  it  in  the  woodcut 


(No.4fiO)  is  taken  from  Schmidt's  most  valuable  work  on  tlio  Antiipiitie 
of  Treves,  The  atrium  has  been  added  by  myself,  because  it  was  a: 
almost  imiversal  feature  in 
cliiirdies  of  the  date  in  which 
this  was  erecterl,  ancl  beenuse 
there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  present  church 
oi'eiipied  as  nearly  as  jiossible 
the  exact  site  of  the  older  one, 
anil  isof  the  same  dimensions. 
The  circular  church  is  re- 
stored from  the  Roman  exam- 
plesof  the  8anu-ajie(woodcTit8 
226,  and  294  to  307).  From 
their  relative  jiositions  it  will 
be  seen  how  iniHspensabJe  the 
atrium  must  have  been. 

This  Komanestgne  eliiirch 
eeoms  to  li.nve  remained 
pretty  much  in  its  i.ri^inal 
gUtc  till  the  bcjriimin.i,'  of 
the  11th  century,  when  the  Arcliliislio]i  ri.i>|i 
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from  flgc,  that  it  required  to  be  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  He  fint- 
encaB<.*(]  the  ]>illnrs  of  the  Ilomans  in  masonry,  making  them  into 
pirrs.  lie  then  took  in  and  roofed  over  the  atrium,  and  addbd  aa 
a|iso  at  the  western  eiiil,  thus  converting  it  into  a  German  ohnrcli 
of  tlie  approved  model,  #0  that  from  this  time  forward  the  'ouildings 
took  the  form  sliown  in  the  AVoodcut  No.  461.  No  very  important 
works  seem  to  have  been  imdertaken  from  tlic  begintdng  of  tb« 
11th  till  the  middle  of  tlie  VltU  century,  when  Bishop  Hillin  is  said 
to  have  undertaken  the  repair  or  rehuilding  of  tho  eastern  apse:  he 
dill  not  proceed  beyond  the  foundation;  but  the  work  was  taken  np 
and  completed  by  Bishop  John,  w)io  held  tlio  see  from  1190  to  1213. 
Tliese  two  apses,  therefore,  one  an  examjtie  of  the  beginning  of  the 
(German  round-arehed  .style,  tlie  otlier  representing  tlie  same  near 
its  close,  show  clearly  tlie  jirogress  wruch  had  been  made  In  the 
interval. 

The  first  of  these  ajises  (Woodcut  No.  421)  is  perhaps  somewhat 
nulcr  than  we  might  reasonably  expect,  though  this  may  in  part  be 


accounted  for  by  its  remote  p 


ial  situatiim.  The  round  tovers 
too  are  sn)>ordinate  to  the  square 
ones,  in  a  manner  more  congenial 
to  French  than  to  German  taste. 
But  the  principal  defect  is  in  the 
a]iAidal  gallery,  which  is  rude  and 
tasteless  us  comjiared  with  other 
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Bpecimens,  which  we  are  apparently  justified  in  considering  as  con- 
temporary. Before  the  latei*  or  eastern  apse  was  erected  the  gallery 
had  almost  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  minute  littleness,  and 
the  polygonal  form  and  projecting  buttresses  of  pointed  architecture 
were  beginning  to  supersede  tlie  simpler  outlines  of  the  parent  style, 
of  which  these  two  specimens  form  as  it  were  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega.  Between  them  the  examples  and  varieties  are  so  numerous, 
that  there  really  is  an  embarras  de  richesse  in  selecting  those  most 
appropriate  for  illustration. 

The  church  at  Hildesheim,  erected  by  Bishop  Bemward  in  the 
first  yeai*s  of  the  11th  century,  is  among  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  of  those  remaining  in  sufficient  purity  to  enable  us  to 
judge  correctly  of  their  original  appearance.  The  plan  (Woodcut 
No.  465)  is  simple, — first  a  western  transept  or  fa9ade,  a  nave  little 
longer  than  it  is  broad,  terminated  by  another  transept  similar  to 
the  first,  flanked  like  it  by  two  octagonal  towers;  beyond  this  a  short 
choir  and  simple  apse,  with  a  low  aisle  surrounding  it,  but  not 
communicating  directly  with  the  church.  The  entrances  are,  as 
usual,  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and  none  at  the  west  end.  Though 
the  proportions  appear  short  with  reference  to  the  breadth,  consider- 
able additional  effect  is  given  by  the  screens  that  shut  off  both  arms 
of  the  eastern  transept  so  as  not  to  allow  the  perspective  effect  to  be 
broken.  Hence  the  continuous  view  of  the  central  aisle,*  being  six 
times  as  long  as  it  is  broad,  gives  the  appearance  of  far  greater  length 
to  the  church  than  could  be  supposed  possible  from  its  Hneal  dimen- 
sions. But  the  great  beauty  here  is  the  elegance  both  in  proportion 
and  details  of  the  pier-arches,  which  sej^arate  the  nave  from  *he  aisles ; 
the  proportion  of  the  pillars  b  excellent,  their  capitals  rich  and 
beautiful,  and  every  third  pillar  being  rej)laced  by  a  pier  gives  a 
variety  and  apparent  stability  which  is  extremely  pleasing. 

The  church  at  Limhurg  on  the  Haart,  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Conrad,  a.d.  1035,  is  a  similar  though  rather  a  larger  church  than 
that  at  Hildesheim,  and  possesses  a  peculiarity  somewhat  new  in 
Germany,  of  a  handsome  western  porch  and  entrance,  with  a  choir 
with  a  square  termination,  instead  of  with  an  apse  as  was  usual. 

The  three  great  typical  buildings  of  this  epoch  are  the  Rhenish 
cathedrals  of  Mayence,  Worms,  and  Spires.  The  first  was  commenced 
in  the  10th  century,  and  still  possesses  parts  belonging  to  that  age. 
The  present  edifice  at  Worms  belongs  principally  to  the  church 
dedicated  there  in  1110.  The  age  of  the  third  and  most  important  of 
these  three  cathedrals  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy,  and  one,  I  fear, 
that  will  not  be  settled  without  difficulty;  for  the  church  has  been  so 
frequently  damaged  by  fire  and  war,  and  lately  by  ill-judged  restora- 
tions, that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  portions  of  it  are  old  ^\A 
what  new.    Still  I  cannot  help  feeling  convinced  \\\^X\\v^'\^^si.i^xA 
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probably  a  great  part  at  least  of  the  present  stmcture,  may  belong  tA 
the  original  building  of  Conrad,  commenced  in  1030,  and  which  tu 
dedicated  by  his  grandson,  Henry  lY.,  thirty-one  years  afterwards. 

Except  the  eastcni  apse,  whicli  is  as  usual  flanked  by  two  round 
towers,  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  Mayence  has  been  so  completely 
rebuilt  that  little  can  now  be  said  about  it.  The  plan  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  except  that  it  is  evident,  from  its  solidity  and 
arrangement,  that  it  was  intended  from  the  commencement  to  be  a 
vaulted  building ;  while  of  its  details  only  one  doorway  Temains 
which  can  with  certainty  be  siud  to  belong  to 
the  original  foundation.'  It  is  remarkable  prin- 
cipally fur  the  classicality  of  its  details,  which 
almost  deserve  the  title  of  Romanesque  ;  and  if 
its  age  is  correctly  ascertained  (the  end  of  the 
10th  century),  it  would  go  far  to  confirm  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  the  portal  nt 
Lorsch,  namely,  the  late  Carlo- 
vin^an  period.^ 

At   Worms,   the  only  part 
now   roiiiainiiig  of   the   edifice 
dedicated  in  1110  is  the  eastern 
end.    The  western  apse  cannot 
be  older   than   the  year  1200, 
the  interniciliatc  parts  having 
n    ercctcil     between     those 
I  dates.      The    original    plan    is 
I  prol)ably      nearly      unchanged, 
'  anil  is  a  fine   specimen   of  its 
m.    The  eastern   apse   is   a 
curious     compromise     between 
the  two  modes  of  finishing  that    <^S^ 
1M.  Piiiii  if  rathpdnii  of  wcre    in    use    at   that  period,  mt.  tme  Bagpt  c*. 

W'iniu.  iFmm [iolt-r anil  ,     •  ^  ti  i       tlieilial BtWomu. 

tiOri.)  Seiio  im  ft.  to  being  stiuare  externally,  and  rp^m  oon  um 
circular  in  the  interior.  Inter- 
nally the  vaulting  throiighoHt  is  simple  and  judicious,  without  any 
straining  after  effects  like  those  which  puzzled  the  Xornian  architects 
in  the  snme  age  (see  ante,  p.  516),  and  the  alternate  clustered  piers 
and  largo  size  of  tlie  wimlowa  give  to  the  whole  a  variety  and 
lightness  not  usual  in  churches  of  that  date.  Nothing  can  well  be 
simpler  or  nobler  than  the  design   externally.     The  four  eircnlar 


'  MSIIer,  "DenlKh  Baukunst,"  vol. 
I.  platp  vi. 

'  ]  havp  not  bpen  able  to  ascertain 
the  iliiiipnslons  of  MayenoR  Cathedral 
with  BiiiBctent  correelness  to  quote  them. 


I  posspss  four  pliiiis,  all  -xHh  great  pre- 
ic'iisions  lo  arciiraoy.  and  with  Males 
altaoheil.  but  thi'y  differ  ro  widely  UlSt 
I  do  not  know  which  lo  follow. 


so 
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lateral  entrsncee,  an<l  from  these,  moreover,  being  placed  udfj.  ■ 
metrically  on  the  flankii.  The  fact  of  these  being  lateral  aroie 
from  the  <)oiiblc-»|iRC  urrangement ;  but  there  seems  no  reaaon  vhjr 
they  should  not  have  Iwen  central,  and  been  covered  by  a  porch 
to  give  them  dignity.  Wbetiicr  right  or  wrong,  this  position  of 
the  cntmnces  is  typical  of  German  church  architecture,  and  is  found 
in  all  ages. 

Although  the  ciithcdral  of  Spires  cannot  boast  of  the  el^ance  and 
finish  of  that  of  Worms,  it  is  ])erbnps,  taken  as  a  whole,  tlie  finest 
sjieciiiien  in  Europe  of  a  bold  and 
ximiile  building  conceived,  if  the 
exi)re8sion  may  be  used,  in  a  tmly 
Doric  spirit.  Its  general  dimen- 
eionit  arc  435  ft.  in  length  by 
125  in  width;  nnd,  taken  with  its 
adjuncts,  it  co\'ers  about  57,000 
siiuare  feet,  so  that  though  of 
Butticient  dimensions,  it  is  by  no 
means  one  of  the  lai^;eBt  cathe- 
drals of  its  class.  It  is  built 
BO  solidly  that  the  supporting 
Diasscs  occuf>y  nearly  a  fifth  of 
the  area,  and,  like  the  other  great 
Iniilding  of  Conrad's,  the  church 
of  I.imburg,  this  possessea,  what 
is  so  rare  in  Gcrinniiy,  a  naithei 
or  ]>nrch,  and  its  principal  en- 
tr;iiii-(.<  fa<'es  the  altar.  Its  gi-eat 
merit  is  the  daring  boldness  and 
siinjiUcity  of  its  nave,  which  is 
45  ft.  wide  hetwfon  the  piers, 
and  Hl5  ft.  hi.iili  to  I  lie  centre  of 
the  vault,  diniciisi.uis  ucver  at- 
tiiiiii'd   ill   Knirliiiid,   though   they 


an-  v<|Uiillri 
of  tiK-    Fyl-. 


■  siirjiassed  in  some 
uath.-drals.     There 
riuidour   about    the 
iildin<r  which  gives 
ic    dimensions    un- 
known in  lattT  tiiin's,  and  it  may 
be  qucstiiiiu'd  if  tlicr*.'  is  any  othvr  ^Icdiaval  chiircli  wliich  impresaes 
the  Bjn'ctator  mori'  by  its  a]ii>eamnce  of  siw  tliiiti  this. 

Extcnially,  till.,  tlii'  body  of  the  chtircli  has  no  ornament  but  ita 
small  window  opcninjrs.  and  llic  gallery  that  runs  round  nuder  all  ita 
roofs.    But  the  bold  sipinre  towers  (certainly  of  the  I'ith  century)  and 
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the  central  dome  groap  pl«&Bmgly  together,  and,  rising  §o  far  above 
the  low  roofe  of  the  half-depopulated  town  at  its  feet,  impress  the 
spectator  with  awe  and  admiration  at  the  boldneaa  of  the  design  and 
the  grandeur  with  which  it  has  been  carried  out.  Taken  altogether, 
this  noble  building  proves  that  the  German  architects  at  that  time 
had  actually  produced  a  great  and  original  style,  and  that  had  they 
persevered  they  must  have  succeeded  in  perfecting  it,  but  they 
abandoned  their  taslc  before  it  was  half  completed. 

The  western  apse  of  the  cathedral  at  Mayence  la  the  most  modem 
part  of  these  three  great  cathedrals,  and  perhaps  the  only  example 
in  Germany  where  a  triapsal  arrangement  has  been  attempted  with 
polygonal  instead  of  circular  forms.  In  this 
Woodcut  No.  470,  the  three 
apses,  each  forming  three 
sides  of  an  oct^on,  are  com- 
bined together  so  as  to  form 
a  singularly  spacious  and 
elegant  choir,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally  as 
beautiful  as  anything  of 
its  kind  in  Germany.  Its 
style  is  so  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  the  eastern 
apse  of  the  cathedral  at 
Treves  (Woodcut  No.  463), 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  like  it,  it  belongs  to  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century.  At  this  time  more  variety  and  angu- 
larity were  coming  into  use,  auggented  no  doubt  by  the  greater  con- 
veniencc  which  flat  surfaces  presented  for  inserting  Ini^r  windows 
than  could  conveniently  be  used  with  the  older  curved  outlines;  for 
now  that  painted  glaxs  had  come  into  general  use,  large  openings 
had  become  indispensable  for  its  display.  Notwithstanding  this 
advanta<;c,  and  the  great  beauty  of  the  other  forms  often  adopted, 
none  of  them  compensate  for  the  external  effect  of  the  circular  lines 
of  the  older  buildingx. 

Proceeding  northwards,  it  may  be  asserted  as  a  general  rule,  that 
tlie  churches  of  Westphalia  are  singularly  devoid  of  taste  and  good 
design.  They  are  extremely  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  §ufli- 
ciently  large  for  architectural  effect;  but  in  the  earlier  or  round 
Gothic  period  tiiey  betray  a  clumsiness  which  is  the  reverse  of 
pleasing,  and  in  tlte  age  of  the  pointed  Gothic  the  style  is  wire-ilrawn 
and  attenuated  to  a  degree  which  is  nlnioiit  worse  than  the  heaviness 
of  that  which  preceded  it.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  only  too  apparent  that 
the  northern  Germans  were  not  architecturally  an  artistic  people,  for 
aeither  in  Westphalia  nor  in  any  of  the  countries  between  it  and  the 
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Baltic  do  we  find  any  cliurche§  betraying  that  beauty  of  style  a 
constructive  apiiropriatenesa  which  characterizes  those  of  ColopiB  «r 
the  cities  to  tlie  southward  of  that  town.' 

A  good  deal  of  the  heaviness  of  the  northflm  chnrches  intemaDjr 
may  no  doubt  be  trnccd  to  the  circumstance  that  the  earlier  erompla 
depended  almost  wholly  on  color  for  their  ornament,  and  tbe  punfr 
ing  having  disa]>pcarcd,  tho  plain  stone  or  plaster  surfaces  vem^n— 
their  flatness  Ijfing  ninde  only  the  more  prominent  by  the  whitewaA 
that  now  uovers  them.    Notwithstanding  these  defects,  bo  many  of 


these  cliiirflii's  reniiiin 
flay,  Hint  inufh  inform 
licoulinritii's.  Tin'  Ihr 
X...  471,  illus1r;itf  v<t 
j.'r..\vih.  Thf  ttrst,  tli:i 
f:u;u.k.  .<.nv„  so  |...,m 
Tin-  c.-iitrf  cxanipl.-,  fr 
the  niiiMk- of  tlif  lllh 
It  8]iir(--liki'  roof  \,>  u  to 
which  wi-ri-  trciK'i':illy  c 
about  A.ii.  1200,  sliotvH 


in  11  st:iti-  so  nearly  unaltered  nt  the  present 
iilion  niii;ht  be  t;le:uii>(l  froTn  a  study  of  their 
.-e  cxaniplcs,  for  iust:nwp,  siivon  In  Woodcnt 
•y  coni]>lot(ly  tin'  prct^rcss  of  German  apir» 
It  of  Mindeii,  is  a  vtry  .aily  example  of  th« 
lar  throui^hont  <;>-rmauy  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Din  the  eathcclral  at  I'mlirliuni,  belonging  to 
rcnliiry,  sjniws  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at 
wer,  four  j;aliles  bchiir  useil  instead  of  the  two 
inployt-d.  The  tlilnl  illustration,  from  Soest) 
till'  transition  fomplele.     The  four  gables  ars 
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Still  there,  but  do  not  extend  to  the  angles,  nor  do  they  form  the 
principal  roof.  The  corners  are  cut  off,  so  as  to  suggest  an  oct^ 
gon,  and  a  second  roof  has  grown  up  to  the  form  of  a  spire,  entirely 
eclipsing  that  suggti^ted  by  the  gables.  In  this  instance  also  the 
tower  has  become  a  specimen  of  a  complete  design,  and,  though  the 
narthex  or  porch  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  stuck  on, 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  of  considerable  elegance. 

The  same  process  of  apire-growth  can  be  traced  to  some  extent 
both  in  England  and  in  France,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  spire,  properly  so  called,  is  not  an  importation  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Height  in  the  roof  appears  always  to  have  been 
considered  a  beauty  by  German  architects,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  towers  earlier  in  Germany  than  in  other  countries. 


4T2.    8U,  UarlK  In  Capitolto,  Cologne.    (Tram  BoLuer<e'i  "  mader  Sheln.*^ 


Far  more  important  than  these,  and  surpaattlng  them  infinitely  in 
beauty,  is  the  group  of  churches  which  adorns  the  city  of  Cologne,  the 
virtual  ca]>ital,  or  at  least  the  principal  city,  of  Germany  at  the  time  of 
their  erection.  The  old  cathedral  has  perished  and  made  way  forthe 
celebrated  structure  that  now  occupies  its  place.  As  just  remarked,  if 
it  was  like  the  restoration  proposed  by  Boisser6e,  it  rfsembled  Worms, 
and  must  have  belonged  to  the  12th  century;  but  it  does  not  seem 
that  there  are  sufficient  data  for  determining  this  question. 

Of  the  remaining  churches  three  may  be  selected  as  types  of  the 
German  round-arche.l  style  as  it  existed  on  the  eve  of  the  introduo- 
tion  of  the  French  jHjinted  style  into  (iennany. 

Of  these  SU.  Maria  in  Capitolio  (Woodcut  No.  472)  is  apparently 
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'  the  oMcBt.  It  was  oripinaliy  erected  by  Plectnidis,  wile  of  PcfitA 
Heristall,  in  the  year  700,  but  of  that  chiiroh  notliing  now  reinabu. 
The  nave  was  rebuilt  eppar^'ntly  in  the  11th  century,  and  tlie  cliotr, 
with  its  three  noble  a|iBi'S.  in  thu  12th,  and  perhaps  even  as  late  us  tb« 
18th  century.  In  plan  lliL-ae  a|iseB  are  more  gpaciwus  than  those  of 
the  Apostles'  Church  or  of  that. if  St.  Martin  (Woodcuts  473  and  474), 
this  church  alone  liavinL;  a  broad  aisle  runniug  round  each,  a  feature 


whiGh  gives  great  breadth  and  variety  to  the  perspeclive,  but  the 
of  the  Church  of  lli«  Ajioetles  ferectod  a.i>.  1(135)  is  far  niori-  beaal 
externally.     This   latter   buildiug  is   perhaps,  taken    altoiieilier, 
moBt  pleasing  example  of  its  class,  externally  at  least.     1 
design  of  the  oast  end  is  quite  complete,  as  we  now  see  it,  and  is  per- 
fectly Well  balanced  in  all  its  parts,     St.  Martin's,  on  the  other  hand, 
(Woodcut  No.  474)  has  more  of  the  aspiring  tendencies  of  the  pointed 
stylu,  and,  thoagh  very  elegant,  iu  apsidal  gallery  is  loo  small,  and 


y 
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ttie  wliole  design  somewhat  wirci-drawii,  while  there  is  a  solidity  and 
MSB  about  the  design  of  the  Apostles'  Churcli,  and  a  perfect  bar. 
Bony  among  the  parts,  which  we  miss  ui  the  more  modern  examples, 
three      churches, 
together,     suffice 
)robnbIy  to  illustrate  suf- 
ficiently the  nature  and  ca- 

tbilities  of  the  stylewhich 
artt  describing.     The 

iapsat  arrangement  pos- 
a  remarkable  de- 

ree  the  architectural  pro- 
■tyofterminating  nobly 
interior  to  which  it  is 

(plied.  As  the  worship- 
per Advances  up  the  nave, 
the  Uiree  apses  open  grad- 
ually upon  him,  and  form 
a  noble  and  appropriate 
climax  without  the  effept 
being  destroyed  by  some- 
thing less  magnificent  he- 
yond.  But  their  most 
pleasing  effect  is  external 
where  the  three  simple  cir- 
cular lines  c^oniliiiie  grace- 
fully tojrother,  and  form  an 
elegiint  biiscrneiil  for  any 
ccntrnl  dome  or  tower, 
Com|i.tred  with  the  con- 
fused buttresses  and  pin- 
nacles of  the  apses  of  the 
Kreni.'h  jiotnted  ehurches, 
it  muat  certninly  l>v  ad- 
mttteil  that  the  Gcrmun 
designs  ari^  far  nobtor,  as 
possessing  more  architec 
tunil  propriety  and  more 
of  the  elements  ot  true 
and  simple  beauty.     The 

'Ofaurches  which  )>oE8ess  this  feature  are  sinidl,  it  Is  true,  and  therefore  it 
ia  hardly  fair  to  compare  tliem  with  sui^h  imposing  edifices  as  the  great 
and  overpoweringly  magnificent  cathedral  uf  the  same  town; 
Hmoiig  ImildingH  on  their  own  scalu  tlivy  are  aft  yet  umtvallev^. 
these  ctiurclies  now  st«jid,  thcJr  effect  ia  lu  uimc  «iV\A  w^avrtA 
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iho  clpciimstance  of  their  naveg  neither  being  siiffioient  in  es[«)tt' 
nor  eo  ormuiieutal  as  to  siippoii  effectually  the  vnrieil  oatiinv  and 
rich  dei-orntton 
apse.  Genurally  Ihi 
ofadillfcrcnt  ngei 
leBB  otTiate  style, 
the  complete  effect  of 
well-balanced  compoeitJoa 
is  wanting ;  but  this  doM 
not  suffice  to  destroy  the 
great  beauties  these 
churches  undoubtedly 
poBfiess. 
In  B< 
design 


church   ( 


.    (Prom  Bo»Mipirt»ii.' 


far  aa  beauty  of 
in  thia  style  ii 
'd,  perhaps  ibc 
Ell  Bonn  ought  lo 
be  quoloil  next  after  those 
of  Cologne.  It  is  oolv  (ht 
east  end,  however,  iliat 
belongs  properly  to  tlieir 
style  of  architecture,  the 
nave  and  central  tower 
were  not  completed  till 
the  13th  century;  but  the 
eastern  apse  and  its  two 
llanking  towers  are  in 
theniselvei^  an  uoble  as  the 
iriapsnl  arrnngement  of 
the  A].o8tleB'  Cliurch,  bat 
would  require  even  a 
biildi'i-  nave  and  loftier 
uu.st  L'tid  to  balance  thofn 
tlinri  the  more  modest  ar- 
rungfinent  of  that  build- 
ing. As  it  is,  the  effect 
of  the  church  as  a  wboia 
■leatroyed  by  the  oam^ 
parative  me&sness  of  thcM 
parts. 

Ah  is  the  cnGc  with  at 
most  all  Mediteval  buil^ 
ingB,  the  greater  nnmbec 


of   chnirhes   of    this 


have   been   erected   at   differtiii   periods  of  lime,  urid  the  desij 


»g« 


(ered  as  the  work  jiroceeded, 

I  [larlicul 


•  niakvH  tliu 


'  uiterest- 
liilettnral 

ktst  and  arcliiU'Ct  must  ftlwajs  n-gret  tlic 
looiupleU-DosH  and  waul  of  harmouy  « iiifli  ibis 
ducoa.  Ad  excpptkm  to  this  nile  is  fonnd  in 
beautifal  abbey  chiireh  ill  ].sacb,  erected 
n  the  years  llli)3  juid  1156,  therefore  ratiiLr 
yin  the  style.  lis  diiiieiision8aro8mnll,otily 
215  ft.  inlernally  by  62;  Imt  this  la  oompensated 
for  by  its  compIetenL'ss.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
churcheR  tiial  still  jiossess  the  western  pamdistiH 
or  parvis,  as  shown  in  the  remarkable  aueienl 
plan  found  at  St.  Gall.'  The  western  apse  ie 
applied  to  its  proper  use  of  a  tonib-house,  and  on 
each  side  of  it,  as  at  Keiehenau,  are  the  princijial 
entrances.  Exteninlly  this  thurch  has  two 
central  and  four  lateral  tow-era,  two  of  the  latter 
bcin{r  square,  and  two  eirt-ular.  It  ia  inipossthle 
to  fancy  anything  inoi-e  pitrtureaquely  pleasini; 
than  this  group  of  towera  of  vai-ious  heights  and 
shapes,  or  a  church  producing  a  more  etrikiiig 


auit  the  taste  of  the  day.    This 

ilarly  i 


AJK-iUTKCTLIlE 

effect  with  audi  ilimmulive  dimensions  as  this  one  poaeesses,  the 
bigUest  point  being  only  140  ft.  from  the  groand-line.  Xu  cbarcb, 
howevtr,  of  t)ic  )H>intc<l  Gotliic  style  has  itB  sky-line  8o  pleasingly 
broken,  whilu  the  cornices  and  eaves  still  retain  all  the  unbroken 
eimplicity  of  L-lassic  examploH,  showing  how  easily  the  two  fons* 
might  have  been  combined  by  following  the  path  here  indicated.  J 


able  city  of  the  empire.     In  Cologne  itself  there  ie  llie  churdi  i 

Gereon,   the  nave  of  which 

with    its    cryi»t,   belongs    lo 

iLe  lltli  century,  the  apse 
-to  tlie   12tli,   and  the   dei-a- 

gonal  domed  part  lo  tlie  llJth. 

This    ie   a  most    interesting 

Bpectmeu  of  trjiniiilion  arrlii- 

tectiire,  and  as  Hueli  will  lie 

mentioned    lierenfler.      So  is 

the    church  of    St.  Cunibeit, 

dedicated  in  1248,  and  hardly 
[jinore  advftneed  in  style  than 
r  tlie  abbey  of  St.  Deni^f  near 
F  Parin,  built  at  least  a  century 
[•  earlier.  The  churches  of  (*l. 
[■  George  and  of  Sion  in  tlie 
EMnie  city  afford  intei'esting 
Isxnmples  of  the  style;  but 
important,  how- 
B«Ter.  than  these  ai-e  the  noble 
|bhiircli  at  Aiideniacli,  tlie 
■Hbbey  church  n{  tleisterluicli, 
that  of  St.  Guerin  in 
KKciiBs.  In  the  same  neigli- 
Klwrhood  the  little  church  of 
B'Siniiig  is  A  pleasing  specimen 
Kof  tJie  age  when  the  Germanit 
f  had  laid  aside  the  bold  sirn- 

|)lieily  of  their  enrliiT  forms 

0  adopt  the  more  elegant  and 

Htrkling  cont^'urs  of  pointed 

EkrchitBCture.'    A  little  f.irther 

■itap  tbtt  Rhine  the  church  of 

pSt.  Castor  iU  Cohkntz  agree- 

Atly    exemplities     the     later 


(1157-1208),   its 
bg  one  of  the  wSMceI 
,  of  ita  iiliiss.  tin 
t  in  height. 


doiflut  11 


The 


eighborjjci 
has    also    SOI 


V  pftTtk-iilnro  of  tlii-M  diurcliiH^ 
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Gothic,  among  which  may  bo  mentioned  the  abbey  of  Echtemscht  the 
vhurch  of  St.  Mathias,  and  the  interesting  and  elegant  chui-ch  of  Morag,! 
In  Saxony  there  are  inapy  beautiful  though  no  x'ery  cxteiuiv« 
exan  ]  les  of  tl  e  G  ui  si  le  Ait  ll  eae,  tlie  two  ruined  abbejl 
of  Pa  1  lib  and  1 1  a)  Bu  il  n  tt  er  uf  them  vaulted  churches,  are 
renarkallefor  the  H  npk  elegance  of  tb  forms  nnd  details,  show- 
"5) '  *  gracef  1 1!  e  style  was  b  t  ng  before  the  pointeil  arch  WM 
nrrol  eel  Tied  rcl  at  \\  eel  sell  r-  s  also  mteresting,  though 
soaeH^     gloon>     i  d    reti  '    ■'       1'J'h    century 


■till,    rncA-lc  ft  tlie  Cliurcb  Ht  itiMlielni.     (From  Cliniiu;.) 

(Woodcut  No.  i7i*),  whidi  ia  a  rare  and  pleiising  exiiniiile  of  its  olase. 
The  church  at  Heclilingen  also  deeerves  mentlou,  and  the  fragment  of 
the  abbey  at  Gullini^en  is  »  pleasing  instance  of  the  pure  Italian  class  «{ 
desi^  enmetimes  found  in  Germany  at  this  age.  Its  orypl,  too  (Wood- 
cat  No,  480).  .ifiords  an  example  of  vaulting  of  great  elegance  and  Uglit> 
nesB,  obtained  by  introducing  the  horse-shoe  arch,  or  an  iirch  more  tfaao 
half  ft  circle  in  extent,  which  takes  off  the  appearance  of  great  pressim 
upon  the  capital  of  the  pillar,  and  gives  the  vault  thni  height  and 
lightness  which  were  afterwards  sought  for  and  obtained  by  tb*^ 
introduction  of  the  pointed  aroh.  Il  is  still  a  question  whether  tldp  | 
was  not  the  more  pleasing  enpedient  of  the  two.      There 


■  See  Schmidt.  "  BHiiJcnkiiiale  ' 


''  where  all  tbese  are  figured. 


objection  tn  ihv  use  of  this  horseshoe  ahn|)e,  that  considerable  diffl- 
oulty  arose  in  using  arches  of  different  spans  in  ttie  same  roof,  which, 
with  poiuled  arolii'S,  Iwcaine  perfeclly  eHsy. 

Another  examjik-  of  more  Itnlinu  design,  however,  in  found  in  the 
church  of  Rosheim  in  Alsace,  the  facade  of  which  (Woodcut  Xo.  481) 
belongs  as  much  to  Verona  as  to  ihis  side  of  the  Alps.  Its  interior  la 
of  pleasing  design,  though  bolder  and  more  massive  than  the  exterior 
would  lead  us  to  expect. 


The  fa^ad<>  of  the  church  of  Mannuutier  in  the  same  province,  and 
nf  the  calhedrul  of  Guebwiiler,  art  two  exnmpk'S — very  similar  to 
one  another  —  of  a  compromisft  liL-twccn  the  purely  German  and 
purttly  Italian  styles  of  design.  The  small  openings  in  ihe  former 
look  almost  like  those  of  a.  southern  clime,  but  in  its  present  locality 
jjivc  to  the  church  an  appearance  of  gloom  by  no  means  nsual.  Still 
it  has  the  merit  of  vigorous  and  purpose-like  character. 

At  Bamberg  the  church  of  .St.  Jacob  is  weU  worVVv  ol  w.VAku^'Oj 
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and  the  Scotch  church  at  Ratisbon  ia  one  of  the  best 
Germany  of  a  simple  basilica  witliout  transepts  or  towen.  It) 
principal  entrance  b  a  bold  and  elegant  piece  of  design,  oorered 
with  grotesque  figures  whose  meaning  it  is  diffionlt  to  underataod. 
Had  it  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  church,  it  might  have  formed 
the  basis  of  a  magnificent  fa9ade ;  but  stuck  unsyminetrtcaJly  on 
one  aide  —  as  is  so  usual  in  Germany  —  it  loses  half  its  effect,  and 
can  only  be  coiisiderod  as  a  detached  piece  of  ornamentation,  which 
is  here  —  as  it  generally  is  — fatal  to  its  effect  as  an  architectural 
composition. 

Double  Churches. 
Before  leaving  ecclesiastical  buildings,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to 
a  class  of  double  churches  and  double  chapels.  Of  these  tb©  typical 
example  is  the  church  of 
Scbwaitz  Rlieindorf,*  dedi- 
cated in  the  year  1161.  It 
is  in  itself  a  pleasing  speci- 
men of  the  style,  irrespective 
of  its  peculiarity.  It  is,  how- 
ever, simply  a  church  in  two 
stories.  At  first  B^(ht,  the 
lower  one  looks  like  an  ei- 
tensive  crypt,  but  this  doM 
not  scciii  to  have  bitcn  its  puri>ose  so  much  as  to  afford  an  increase  of 
accomiiiudittion,  to  unable  two  congregations  to  hear  the  same  Berviea 
at  the  same  time,  there  Iwing  always  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  tba 
iijiper  church  an  ojietiing  sufficient  for  those  alM)ve  to  hear  the  servioe, 
and  fur  some  of  them  at  least  to  see  the  altar  below.  In  oastie 
clia]>cls,  where  this  mcthoil  is  most  common,  the  upper  story  seetiu  to 
have  been  ocou]iicd  by  the  noblesse,  the  lower  by  their  retaioan^ 
which  makes  the  arrangeniciit  intelligible  enough. 

The  church  at  Schwartz  Hhcindorf  is  not  large,  being  only  112  ft. 
lonjr,  over  all,  by  ?>■{  ft.  wiile  across  Ihe  transejUs ;  and  the  two  weatcn 
liays  agipcar  to  have  been  added  afterwards.  The  walls  of  the  low« 
utory  are  built  of  sufficient  thickness  to  admit  of  a  gallery  bung 
carried  all  round  tin-  church  externally  on  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
upper  church.  This  irivcs  it  a  very  jicculiar  but  pleasing  character; 
and  as  the  details  arc  good  and  apjiropriately  designed,  it  is  altogether 
as  cliara<'Icristic  anc]  as  original  it  dexign  as  can  well  be  fotind  of  the 
purely  German  style  of  its  age. 

fii  the  castle  at  Xurembcrg  there  is  an  old  double  chapel  of  Afa 
sort,  hut  it  •Iocs  not  a]>]>ear  In  this  instance  that  there  was  an  openilf 

1  *'  Die  Dnppelkirchc  zu  S.  It.  D.,''  by  An<lrcas  Simons.    Bonn.  1840. 


wtween  the  two;    if  it  fxisii-d,  it  lias  been  stojiped  up.    There  i 

Inottier  at  Egur,  and  twu  a\-v  (lescrilifil  by  I'littrich  In  lii»  beautiful  I 

"  Vork  on  Saxony;  one  of  these,  the  (.'hit|icl  nt  Lanrlslterg  near  Hnlle,  is  I 

given  in  jilan  niiii  section  in  Wooilcuts  Nos.  4S5  anil  4S6;  and  though  I 

t small,  being  only  4l>  ft.  hy  ^8  iiitem-'illy,  iiresents  some  b(!aul.iful  conu  I 
binntions,  and  the  details  are  fioislied  with  a  dcgrue  of  elegance  iKrt  ] 


Tfl' ir'i  'TTt: 
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generally  found  In  larger  udificos;  the  otlier,  that  at  Friburg  on  the 
Unalrutt,  measuring  ■£!  h.  by  28,  is  altogether  lliu  best  of  the  cl 
from  the  beauty  of  its  capitals  and  the  finish  of  every  part  of  it.     It  I 
belongs  in  time  lo  the  very  end  of  the  ]2tli,  or  nither  pcrhapfi  to  the 
13th  century,  and  from  the  form  of  its  vault*  :iiiii  tlip  foliatior 
Ihrar  jirindpid   ribs,  one  ia  almost  inclinetl  to  awivWic  Vo  \V  iv\ttX.«J 
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perion ;  for  it  would  l»e  by  no  means  woaderfiil  if  in  a  gem  like  this 
the  lords  of  the  castle  should  revert  to  their  old  German  style  uiatesd 
of  adopting  foreign  innovations.  The  windows  are  of  pointed  Gothic, 
end  do  not  appear  like  insertions. 


(From  I'ul 

Returning  again  to  Switzerland,  witli  wliich  this  chapter  began,  we 
finil  several  interesting  buildings  in  that  country  during  the  whole 
rounil-aixrhed  riothic  jH-rial,  many  cotubtnhig  the  boldness    of   the 
nortliern  examples  with  a  certain  amount  of   Sonthom  elegance  of 
feeling  in   the  details,  which   to- 
gether make  a  very  charming  com- 
biiiation.     Among  these,  none  an? 
more  remarkable  than  the   cathe 
drill  at  Zurich  (Woodcut  No.  487). 
Its  date  i»  not  correctly  known; 
for  though  it  seems  that  a  chureb 
waM  founded  here  in  the  time  of 
Otho    the    Great,    it    is    very    on- 
certain  whether  any  part  of  tlial 
building    is    incorporated   in    the 
present  edifice,  the  bnlk  of  which 
ia  evidently  of  the   11th  or  12th 
century.       Tiio    arrangement    auil 
details  of   tlic  nave  are   so    abso- 
lutely identical  with  those  of  San 
Michflo  at  Pavia,  that  both    must 
certiiiiiiy  belong  to  the  same  epoch. 
But  in  this  cliureh  wc  meet  with  several  German  peculiarities  to 
which  attention  cannot  Ijo  too  frequently  drawn  by  those  who  would 
characterize  correctly  the  peculiarities  of  German  Gotiiic. 

The  first  of  these  is  tlie  absence  of  iiny  entrance  in  the  west  frcmt 
Wliere  there  is  an  apse  at  cither  end,  as  is  frequently  tiic  case  in  the 
German  cimrches,  the  cause  is  ]>erfoctly  intelligible  ;  btit  the  cathednl 


half  the  effeot  of  tho  churdi,  botli  internallv    .  Imt  it 

a  very  oummon  in  Gomiany  bofoiu  t.liey  luarut  irum  Uic  Frcach  to 
make  h  inora  artistic  Brrangcnidiit  of  tlic  several  [larts. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  ilistinct  [ji-c[i»ratic>D  for  two  towers  at 
tbv  west  end,  as  jiroved  by  the  tno  ^rcat  piere,  eviik'titly  intended  to 
0up|>ort  tlieir  inner  anglea.  Frequently  in  Gcrn\a.oY  \.\w  vi\\o\*s  ■««*, 
ewt  waa  wmed  up  nntoonwdoralibi  Uiagto  ftlw^e  \.\ie  \«oV  'A  **» 
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nave,  and  either  two  or  tliree  small  spires  were  placed  on  this  frontal 
screen.  Tliis,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  here; 
for  though  the  two  towers  that  now  adorn  it  are  modern,  the  intention 
seems  originally  to  have  been  the  same.  Had  they  been  intended  to 
flank  the  portal,  and  give  dignity  to  the  principal  entrance,  their 
motive  would  have  been  clear,  but  where  no  portal  was  intended,  it 
is  curious  tliat  the  Germans  should  so  universally  have  used  them, 
while  the  Italians,  whose  portals  were  almost  as  universally  on  their 
west  fronts,  should  hardly  ever  have  resorted  to  this  arrangement. 

The  east  end,  as  will  be  observed,  is  square,  an  arrangement  not 
unusual  in  Switzerland,  though  nearly  unknown  in  the  Gothic  churches 
of  Italy  and  Germany.  The  lateral  chapels  have  apses,  especially 
the  southern  one,  which  I  believe  to  be  either  the  oldest  part-  of  the 
cathedral,  or  to  have  been  built  on  the  foundations  of  that  of  Otho  the 
Great. 

The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  parts  of  this  church  are  the 
northern  doorway  and  the  cloisters,  both  of  nearly  the  same  age,  their 
date  certainly  extending  some  way  at  least  into  the  12th  century.  As 
specimens  of  the  sculpture  of  their  age,  they  are  almost  unrivalled, 
and  strike  even  the  traveller  coming  from  Italy  as  superior  to  any  of 
the  contemporary  sculpture  of  that  country. 

One  of  the  doorways  of  the  cathedral  of  Basle  (Woodcut  No.  488) 
is  in  the  same  style,  and  perhaps  even  more  elegant  than  that  of 
Zurich.  Both  in  the  elegance  of  its  form  an<l  in  the  appropriateness 
of  its  details  it  is  <|uite  equal  to  fmything  to  be  found  in  Italy  of  the 
11th  or  12th  eeiitury.  Its  one  defect,  ns  comj)ared  with  Northern 
examples,  is  the  want  of  ricliness  in  the  arehivolts  that  surmount  the 
doorway.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  exceed  the  elegance 
of  the  shafts  on  either  si<le,  the  niches  of  the  buttresses,  or  of  the 
cornice  which  surmounts  the  whole  ro  iiposition. 

These  details  of  the  Swiss  buildings  are  well  worthy  of  the  most 
attentive  consideration,  inasmuch  as  they  equal  those  of  Provence  or 
the  North  of  Italy  in  elegance  of  feeling  an<l  <b\sign,  while  they  are 
free  from  the  classical  trnnmiels  which  so  frequently  mar  their  appro- 
priateness in  those  j)n)vinces.  In  Switzerland  they  are  as  original  as 
in  Northern  (lermany,  and  as  pictures<|ue,  while  they  are  free  from 
the  grotesquoness  that  so  frequently  mars  the  beauty  of  even  the  best 
examples  in  that  country. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
CIRCULAR  CHURCHES. 

CONTEXTS. 

Aix-la-Cbapel1e  —  Nimegiien  —  Fulda  —  Bonn  —  Cobern. 

IF  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  St.  Gall  plan  and  Reichenan 
cathedral  with  which  to  begin  our  liistory  of  the  basil ican-formed 
churches  in  Germany,  we  are  equally  lucky  in  having  in  the  Dom  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  an  authentic  example  of  a  circular  cliurch  of  the  same 
age.  As  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  Charlemagne  seems  to  have  felt  it 
necessary  that  he  should  have  a  tomb  which  should  rival  that  of 
Augustus  or  Hadrian,  while,  as  lie  was  a  Christian,  it  should  follow 
the  form  of  that  of  Constantino,  or  the  most  approved  model  of  the 
circular  church,  which  was  that  which  had  been  elaborated  not  very 
long  before  at  Ravenna.  Though  its  design  may  have  been  influenced 
by  Italian  examples  to  some  extent,  the  general  arrangement  of  tlio 
building  and  its  details  exhibit  an  originality  which  is  very  remark- 
able.  The  mode  in  which  the  internal  octagon  is  converted  into  a 
jK)lygon  of  sixteen  sides,  the  arrangement  of  the  vaults  in  both 
stories,  and  the  whole  design,  are  so  essentially  Grothic,  so  different 
from  anything  Romanesque  in  form,  that  it  must  be  far  from  being 
the  first  example  of  its  style.  It  is,  however,  the  oldest  we  possess^ 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting.  It  was  built  by  the  greatest  man  of  his. 
age,  and  more  emperors  have  been  crowned  and  more  important, 
events  have  happened  beneath  its  venerable  vaults  than  have  been 
witnessed  within  the  walls  of  any  existing  church  in  Christendom. 
Notwithstanding  the  doubts  that  have  been  thrown  lately  on  the  fact> 
I  feel  convinced  that  we  now  possess  the  church  of  Charlemagne  in  all 
essential  respects  as  he  left  it.*  The  great  difficulty  in  fixing  its  age 
appears  to  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  most  of  its  architectural 
ornaments  have  been  painted  or  executed  in  mosaic,  instead  of  being 
carved,  and  time  and  whitewash  have  so  obliterated  these,  that  the 
remaining  skeleton  —  it  is  little  else  —  seems  ruder  and  clumsier  than 
might  be  expected. 


>  The  building  is  as  yet  practically 
unedited,  notwithstanding  its  import- 
ance  in  tbe  history  of  architecture.  I 
have  myself  examined  this  edifice,  but 


in  too  hurried  a  manner  to  enable  me  to 
Mipply  tlie  deficiency.  I  spealc,  there- 
fore, on  t^o  subjiTt  with  dltRA^xv^"^ 
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As  will  be  eeon  from  tne  nnncxt-d  plnn,  tho  church  is  extemalljr 
a  polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  tin  i1  is  about  1U5  ft.  in  diameter;  intemalljr, 
eight  compound  piers  support  a  dome  47  ft. 
6  in.  in  di.imctcr.  Tlic  height  is  almost 
exactly  equal  to  the  external  diameter  of 
the  building.  Internally  this  height  ta 
divided  into  four  stories ;  the  two  lower, 
running  over  the  sidc^^isles,  are  covered 
with  hold  intersecting  vaults.  The  third 
gallery,  like  the  triforium  of  more  modem 
eliurelies,  is  ojioii  lu  the  roiif,  and  above 
that  are  eight  windows  giving  light  to  the 
central  dome. 

To  tlie  west  was  a  hold  tower-liko  bntld- 
in<r,  flanke<l,  as  is  uMual  in  this  style,  in* 
two  circuliir  towers  containing  staircases. 
To  the  east  was  a  semicircular  niche  con- 
taining the  altar,  which  was  removed  in 
ISo.S,  when  the  present  choir  was  built  to 
tm.  Plati  at  the  rumrh  m  Alx-  reiilace  it 
la-CluiwIlH.  (Knmi .1. win S.>l-      "■l"'"-'-  ^^• 

ten.)  s«ie  m  fi.  t..  1  [ii.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Otho  III.  re- 

built this  minster,  though  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  he  built  for  liiuiself  a  tomb-Iiousc  behind  tlic  altar  of  that 
of  his  ilhistri<)ris  prcdoecs-ior,  where  his  bonea  were  laid,  and  where 
his  toml)  till  hit'ly  slmul  at  tlie  s|i<>t  niarke<l  X  in  the  centre  of  the 
new  clioir.  AVIiat  tlie  architect  seems  to  have  done  in  the  14th 
century  wiis  {••  throw  the  twn  liuililiiif.'s  into  one,  retaining  the  outline 
of  OtlK.'s  t.)iiib-h<'use.  whifli  may  Ktill  he  detected  in  the  anusual 
form  Nliuwn  in  the  |>h>n  of  the  new  bulMing. 

The  tr:i<liti"ii  is  tliai  tliis  huiMing  is  a  copy  of  the  church  of 
San  Vitale  at  Kaventia,  ami  on  eumparinLr  its  plan  with  that  repre* 
sented  In  Wnoileut  Xo.  S'H,  it  must  ho  arlmitteil  tlmt  tliere  is  a  con- 
siderable reseiulilauce.  Hut  there  is  a  lioM  originality  in  the  Ger^ 
man  edifice,  and  n  ]iur|ii>se  in  its  design,  tliat  would  lead  us  rather 
to  consiiler  it  as  ime  iil'  a  lung  series  of  similar  Imildluijs  which  there 
is  every  rea>iin  t"  believe  existed  in  (iermauy  In  tliiit  age.  At  the 
same  lime  the  design  i>f  tltis  one  was  no  doubt  cimsiderably  inflnenoed 
by  Die  knowledge  «f  tlie  Italian  e\amph'S  of  its  class  which  its 
builders  bad  ae<]nired  at  l!ome  ami  Itavenna.  Its  lieiiig  designed  by 
its  founder  for  bis  nmdi  is  <|iiiie  sutticlent  to  aceimiit  ftu*  its  circular 
plan  —  Ibiil,  as  has  been  frcijiiently  remarked,  bein-i  the  form  alwayi 
adopted  for  this  pur]i<ise.  It  inny  lie  considered  to  jiave  been  also  a 
baptistery  —  the  coronation  of  kings  in  ttmse  days  being  regarded  as  a 
re-baptism  on  the  entrance  of  the  king  ii[ion  a  nnw  »i>liere  of  life.  It 
was  in  fact  a  ceremonial  church,  as  distinct  in  its  uses  as  in  its  form 
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from  the  basilica,  which  in  Italy  usually  accompanied  the  circular 
church ;  hut  whether  it  did  so  or  not  in  this  instance  can  only  be 
asoertained  when  the  spot  and  its  annals  are  far  more  carefully 
examined  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

Tlie  church  at  Nimegueu  is  even  less  known  than  this  one ;  we 
have  no  tradition  aa  to  who  its  builder  was,  nor  whose  tomb  it  was 
erected- to  contain.  From  llie  half-section,  half-elevation  (Woodcut 
No.  490  '),  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  extremely  similar  to  the  one  just 
described,  both  in  plan  and  elevation,  but  evidently  of  a  somewhat 
more  modern  date,  having  scarcely  n  trace  of  t)ie  Romanesque  style. 
It  wants,  too,  the  fagade  which  neually  adorned  churches  of  that  age: 
but  it  seems  so  nn.i1tcrc-d  from  its  original  nrrnngenicnt  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  moi'e  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  leceived. 


Of  the  church  of  Olho  the  Groat  at  Mngdehui^,  we  know  nothing 
bnt  from  a  model  in  stone,  about  1'2  ft.  iti  diameter,  still  existing  in 
the  present  cathedral,  and  containint;  sittinsj  effigies  of  Otho  and  his 
English  Edith,  wlio  were  buried  in  tlie  original  edifice.  The  model, 
unfortunately,  was  made  in  tlie  13th  century,  when  the  original  was 
burnt  down;  and  as  the  artists  in  that  day  were  singularly  bad 
copyists,  we  cannot  depend  much  on  the  resemblance.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  a  polygon  of  sixteen  sides  externally,  like  the 
two  just  mentioned ;  and  if  it  is  correct  to  assume,  as  was  generally 
the  case,  that  the  choir  of  the  present  cathedral  was  built  on  the 
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foundnlion  of  the  ol<ler  churcli,  its  dimensions  nuist  have  been  nearW 
similar,  or  only  slightly  inferior  to  those  of  either  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  churches.  The  details  of  the  model  helong  to  the  age  in 
which  it  was  made,  and  not  to  that  of  the  churcli  it  was  meant  to 
represent. 

At  Ottmarslieim  in  Alsace  is  another  example  which,   both   in 
design  and   dimensions,  is  a  direct  copy  of  the  church   at  Aix-la- 

Chapelle,  The  only  difference  in  plan  is 
that  it  remains  an  octagon  externally  as 
well  as  internally,  and  that  the  gallery 
arches,  instead  of  heing  filled  with  a  screen 
of  classical  j>i liars  Sorrowed  from  Italy, 
are  ornamented  with  shafts  supporting 
eiizht  arches  designed  for  the  place.  There 
is  no  tradition  which  tells  us  who  built 
this  church,  nor  for  what  purjwse  it  was 
erected.  It  is  older  than  that  at  Nime- 
guen,  hut  is  certainly  a  copy  of  Charle- 
magne's church,  and  apparently  not  very 


10 


At   the    Petersberg,    near    Halle,    is    a 


80  40    60  1)0    70    w  uiuch  uiore  modern. 

feet 

4!n.    Chiiroli  Jit  iVtfrsbiTg. 
(From  I'uitrioh.) 

curious  compound  example  shown  in  the 
Woodcut  Xo.  401.  It  is  a  ruin,  but  interesting  as  showing  another 
form  of  circular  cliurch  differing  from  those  described  above,  more 
essentially  German  in  design,  and  less  influenced  by  classical  and 
Komanesque  forms  than  they  were.     It  never  was  or  could  have  been 

vauhed,  and  it  ])ossesses  «that  singular 
flat  tower-like  frontispiece  so  charao- 
teristic  of  the  German  style,  which  is 
found  in  no  other  country,  and  whose 
origin  is  still  to  be  traced. 

At  Fulda  there  is  a  circular  church 
of  a  more  comj)licated  plan  than  thi^ 
though  it  is  in  fact  only  a;i  extension 
of  the  same  design.  The  circular  part 
or  choir  is  in  this  instance  adorned 
with  eight  free-standing  j)illars  of  very 
classical  pro])ortions  and  design,  very 
similar  to  those  of  Hildesheim  (Wood> 
cut  Xo.  404).  There  is  a  small  trail- 
septal  entrance  on  one  side  of  tiie 
circle,  and  aj)j)arently  a  vestry  to 
correspond  on  the  other.  It  is  altog(»ther  one  of  the  most  perfect 
buildings  of  its  class,  either  in  Germany  or  France,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  its  plan  is  concerned.     Its  date  is  probably  the  beginnuig 


402.    Plan  of  Churoh  at  KuMa. 
(From  Telllt.)    Scale  TiO  It.  to  1  in. 
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of  the  11th  ceQtury,  but  it  stands  on  a  circular  crypt  of  still  more 
ancient  date.' 

At  Briigclte,  near  Soest,  there  ia  a  small  circular  church  whicf^ 
denervcs  notice  for  the  singularity  of  its  plan.  Externally  it  is  ^ 
polygon  of  twelve  sides.  Internally  it  has  four 
pillars,  in  the  centre  two  very  large  and  strong, 
two  more  slender,  and  around  them  a  circle  of 
twelve  pillars  of  very  attenuated  form.  As  is 
usual  in  German  churches,  the  door  and  ujise  are 
not  placed  symmetrically  as  regards  each  other. 
Its  dimensions  are  small,  being  only  33  ft.  aci-oss 
internally.  The  German  architects  are  not  quite 
agreed  as  to  its  date;  generally  it  is  said  that 
its  founder  brought  the  plan  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  built  it  hera 
in  the  12th  century,  meaning  it  to  be  an  exsicl  copy  oi  the  Holy. 
Sei>ulehre.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Do;ne  of  tha 
liock  that  he  brought  away  and  repeated,  for  the  arrangement  has 
considerable  similarity  with  the  plan  of  that  building,  but  none  what-, 
ever  with  that  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Though  it  is  anticipating  to  some  extent  the  order  of  the  dates  of 
the  buildings  of  Germany,  it  may  be  as  well  to  complete  here  the. 
subject  of  the  circular  churches  of  that  country  ;  for  after  the  begin-, 
ning  of  the  11th  century  they  ceased  to  be  used  except  ia  rare  and 
isolated  instances.  At  that  date  all  the  barbarian  tribes  had  been 
converted,  and  the  baptism  of  infants  was  a  far  less  important, 
ceremony  than  the  admission  of  adults  into  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
and  one  not  requiring  a  separate  edifice  for  its  celebration,  and  tombs, 
had  long  since  ceased  to  be  objects  of  ambition  among  a  purely  Aryan 
race.  At  the  same  time  the  immense  increase  of  the  ecclesiastical 
orders,  and  the  litui^ical  forms  then  established,  rcudered  the  circular 
form  of  church  inconvenient  and  inapplicable  to  the  wants  of  the  age. 
The  basilica,  on  the  oth'i'  hand,  was  equally  sacred  with  the  bap- 
tistery, and  soon  came  lo  be  considered  equally  applicable  to  the 
entombment  of  emperors  and  to  other  similar  purposes. 

The  circular  church  called  the  IJaptistcry  at  {J^nn  (Woodcut  No. 
494),  which  was  removed  only  a  few  years  ago,  wa^  one.  of  the  most 
interesting  specimens  of  this  class  of  mon.amentEL  in  the  age  to 
which  it  belongs.  No  record  of  its  erection  haa  feeen  preserved,  but 
its  style  is  evidently  of  the  11th  century.  Excepting  that  the  straight 
or  recungular  part  is  here  used  as  a  porch,  insteail  of  being  inserted 
between  the  apse  and  the  round  church  to  form  a  choir,  the  building. 
is  almost  identical  with  St.  Tomaso  in  Limine,  audi  other  Lombard 
cbnrchea  of   the    same    age.     Both    exterqajly  aftd,  ip.lernally  it   U^ 


•  See  poppr  by  Mr.  PeiiU  In  tlie  "  Arcliieolo^cal  JqYipip.\,"  xo\.  i-nVvi.  ^,  Wi. 


certainly  a  pleaelng  and  elegant  form  uf  4.1iuich,  lliuugli  little  adaftt«< 
cither  fov  the  accoiuiiiodatiun  of  a  Kr^  congregation  oi  to  tbe  < 
inonieB  of  the  Mediffi\al  Clitiuh 
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There  is  another  small  edilioc  called  a  Baptistery  at  Ratisbon, 
built  iu  tlie  last  years  of  the  VHh  ceiiluvy,  wliich  shows  this  form 
passing  rapidly  away,  and  chntiging  into  the  rectangular.  It  is  ill 
rL-ftlily  a  aqiiare  with  ajises  on  three  sides,  and  aurniounted  by  an 
octagonal  iloine.  As  we  have  just  iiGen,  the  same  arrangement  fortna 
the  j)riDi-i|>al  as  well  as  the  most  pleasing  characteristic  of  the  Cologne 
churches,  whero  on  a  larger  scale  it  shows  capabilities  wbioh  we 
cannot  but  regret  were  never  carried  to  their  legitimate  termination. 
The  present  is  a  singularly  pleasing  specimen  of  the  class,  thougli 
very  smalt,  and  wanting  the  nave,  the  addition  of  which  gives  siicb 
valne  to  the  triapsal  form  at  Cologne,  and  shows  how  gracefully  its 
lines  ineritably  group  together.  On  the  spot  it  is  still  called  ibo 
Baptistery;  but  the  correct  tradition,  I  believe,  is  that  ii  was  built 
for  the  tonib-house  of  the  bishop  to  whom  it  owes  its  erection. 

One  more  Bj>ecinien  will  serve  to  illiistrnte  nearly  all  the  known 
fonijs  of  this  class.  It  is  a  little  eiiajw]  at  Cobern  on  the  Moatslle 
(Woodcut  No.  495),  hexagonal  in  plan,  with  an  apse  phiced  most 
nnsymmetrically  with  reference  to  the  entrance  —  so  at  least  we 
should  consider  it;  bat  the  Germans  seem  always  to  have  been  of 
Dpmion  that  a  side  entrance  was  preferable  to  one  opposite  the  prin* 
cipal  point  of  interest.  The  details  of  this  chape!  arc  remarkably 
elegant,  and  its  external  form  is  a  very  favorable  specimen  of  Hn 
German  style  just  before  it  was  superseded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
13tb  century  by  tbe  French  pointed  style. 
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There  is,  besides  these,  a  circular  chapel  of  uncertun  date  at 
Altenfurl,  near  Nuremberg, 
and  there  are  many  others 
at  Prague  and  in  various 
parts  of  Germany,  but  none 
remarkalile  eiUier  for  their 
historical  or  for  their  nrtisuc 
importance.  Tlils  foitii  went 
out  of  use  before  the  style 
we  are  descriliing  reached 
its  acme ;  and  it  had  not 
therefore  a  fair  chance  of 
re^^iviDg  th.it  elaboration 
which  waa  necessary  for  the 
development  of  its  capa- 
bilities. 

A  little  farther  on  ve 
shall  have  occasion  again  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  cir- 
cular churches  when  speak- 
ing of  those  of  Scandinavia, 
where  the  circular  form  pre- 
vailed to  a  great  extent  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christian- 
ity in  that  country;  never, 
however,  as  a  baptistery  or 
a  tomb-house,  but  always  as 
a  kirk  —  or  cirque.  It  was 
afterwards     introduced     by 

the  Danes  into  Norfolk  and  SuEEolk,  but  there  still  farther  moditJeil, 
becoming  only  a  western  round  tower,  instead  of  a  circular  nave. 
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CfLVPTER   rV. 
DOMESTIC   ARCHITECTURE. 

Lfiracli  —  Palaces  on  Uil-  Waiilmi^ —  Crelnliauaeii  —  nousM  —  Windows. 

AS  niiglit  !«■  fx]ipctci!,  llif  ri'iiiuiiis  of  lioiiieBtk-  arcliitecture  are  few 
null  insigtiificatit  iis  i-om|mred  with  thosi- ol  tlic  gi-oat  monn- 
iin'tiinl  ohiii'cht^a  wliitli  in  tlial  age  were  tlit-  Imiltl'mgs  par  exeeOema 
on  w-)ik')i  tlie  wcnltli,  ihc  taktit,  »nd  the  eni'i-gy  of  thenatiou  u-ereM 
pi-ofusi^Iy  lavislied. 

Tlio  onrliest  building  which  lias  been  brought  to  liglit  is  cvrtKint; 
llie  portal  of  the  Convent  at  Lorsch,  near  Mannheim.  It  is  now  nati 
ac  «  store,  and  lias  been  n  p,>od  deal  <ii'fat-(-d  ;  biil  suffieient  reinsinn, 
not  (inly  to  show  ita  fonu,  but  the  eliurafUT  of  its  details,     'I'hcsc 


It  Ijineh.    (From 


BO  clasjiieal  as  to  jnstify  its  in  calliDg  tbe  building  Romanesque  J  aatf 
if  it  were  not  that  wc  have  buildings  — bucIi,  for  instance,  as  St.  Pad 
anx  Trois  Chateaux  (Woodcut  No.  317),  which  may  date  in  tbe  lQ|k 
and  nth  century  —  we  might  b«  inclined  to  assert  most  confidently  tW 
the  dale  of  this  building  muat  approximate  nearly  to  the  time  of 
departure  of  the  Romans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purely  claat 
detitii!^  of  aueh  buildings  as  Ihost  found  in  Trovence  iniisi  n 


lutiouH  in  judging  of  tho  age  of  diiy  erection  at  that  party  time,  from  ' 

Be  style  alouf.     No  diurcli  in  (li-rniftny  is  bi>  t-lnssical  in  its  iletails 

1  this,  bat  it  will  not  ilo  to  rely  on  these  iklotit-  for  evidcni-e  of  rtate ; 

n  hnndred  churches  may  have  been  built  for  one  portnl  like  thia, 

fad  thongb  ecclesiaKt.iunI  forms  had  litc-onie  eaoruil,  an  architect  may 

e  felt  himself  justified  in  resoning  to  any  amount  of  Paganism  in 

lemi-eecuUr  biiildinij;.     On  the  whole  there  Beems  litllf  doubi  hut 

t  this  {>orch  fornit^il  ]>art  of  the  monastic  building  dtdii'att-d  in  the 

iesence  of  Charlemagne  in  774.     It  may,  however,  have  Iwen  erected 

I  Italian   architect,  and  consequently  he  more  classical  in  itg 

B  than  if  the  product  of  some  {>urely  Teutonic  artist. 


Its  dimensions  are  inconsiderable,  ln-ins  only  81  ft.  by  24.  It  has 
three  arches  in  each  face,  and  above  them  a  series  of  fiilaaters  supjiort- 
iag  Btraight-lined  arches  —  if  the  exjircEsion  iriay  be  nseJ.  Thk'se  aru 
intereoting,  as  the  same  fi>rm  is  currently  used  in  our  S.ixnn  aivhiteo* 
tare,  but  never  with  such  purely  dassic:!  details  ns  here.  It  id,  in 
fact,  only  the  elpgance  of  these  that  gives  hiterest  to  this  building. 

Nolhing  now  remains  of  the  palaces  which  Charlemagne  built  at 
Ingelhcim  or  at  Aix-ln-Chai^elle,  nor  of  the  residences  of  many  of  hia 
Buonessors,  till  we  eonie  to  the  period  of  the  Ho  hens  tautens.  Of  their 
pnlai-es  at  Golnhamien  and  on  ihe  Wnrtburg  enough  n'ttiains  to  tell  ui 
at  least  in  what  ntyl.'  and  with  whiit  degree  of  taste  tliey  we■cli^;T'el^^a\,^  1 
and  the  remains  of  tho  contemporary  castle  ot  M«ett».»;i^Wtgnov\i> 
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as  far  as  we  nan  ever  now  expect  it  to  be  completed,  oar  koowledge 
of  the  Btibject. 

BcBid«fi  theBo  a  considerable  number  of  eccleBiaBtical  cloistered 
ecMcCB  still  reiri.iin,  uiul  suiiie  important  dwelling-hoaBeB  in  Cologne 
and  elsewhere ;  but  on  the  whole  our  knowledge  is  somewhat  meagre, 
—  a  ctrcunistniioo  that  is  much  to  bo  lamentci],  as,  from  what  we  do 
find,  we  cannot  fail  to  form  a  high  idea  of  the  state  of  the  domesUe 
building  arts  at  tlint  period. 

What  remains  of  the  once  splendid  ])alacc  of  Barharossa  at  Geln- 
hauscn  consists  first  of  a  chapel  very  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
last  chapter ;  it  is  arehitecturall}'  a  double  chapel,  except  that  the  lower 
story  was  used  as  the  hall  of  entrance  to  the  i)alaee,  and  not  for  divine 
service.  To  the  left  of  this  were  the 
princii>al  a]>artmeDts  of  the  palace,  pn^ 
senting  a  fanatic  of  about  112  ft.  in 
length,  and  probably  half  as  high.  Along 
the  front  ran  a  corridor  about  10  ft. 
dce]>,  a  jireeaution  ap])arently  necessarjr 
to  keep  ont  rain  before  glass  came  to 
be  generally  used.  Behind  thU  there 
seem  to  have  been  three  rooms  on  each 
floor ;  the  largest,  or  throne-room,  being 
abont  50  ft.  sqiiai-e.  The  principal  arelii- 
IBS.  CaiJial.  ii.-iniiaii«-H.  {Fniin  tL'ftiiral  features  of  what  remains  are  the 
'Mou.T, •■  iHi,ki„iiirr.-}  ^j^^jj  juciLles  ..f  the  fagade,  one  of  which 
is  repriwiiteil  ui  llie  hift  wiKidcnt  (No,  4U7).  For  elegance  of  pro- 
portiiiu  and  livauty  of  di'tai!  tin y  are  iiiisurpussid  by  anything  of  the 
oge,  and  ciriaiuly  give  a  vtv  high  idea  of  the  degree  of  excellence 
to  which  anhiteeturo  and  the  dceiiralive  arts  had  then  been  carried, 
and,  iiH  will  he  oliwrved,  they  are  purely  Gothic  in  detail,  without 
any  trare  of  the  rlassirality  ..f'l.orseh. 

The  caMle  on  the  Warthnrg  is  hiBtoripally  the  most  important 
edifice  iif  its  class  in  ({cnnany,  and  itit  fixa  and  state  of  preservation 
i-emhr  ir  rrniarkalile  In  an  artislio,  puiut  of  view.  It  was  in  one  of 
i;>  halls  llial  tie;  eek'l.ralrd  contest  was  ln-ld  i.elweon  the  six  mCMt 
fuiirutit  |iii.'N,.f  (liTiuauy  in  t!n!  year  l^imi,  whieh,  though  it  nearly 
euclid  fatally  lin.ne  of  tlnTu  at  least,  shows  h<\v  much  importance 
was  aita.licd  to  Hi,'  pi-l'r>sioii  ,,i"  liioraturc  at  evn  that  early  period. 
Here  tl..-  sainlf.l  Eli/ahvlh  of  7Iuu-ary  lived  with  her  cruel  brotho' 
in-law;  luTe  kIii'  jiraetisi-il  those  virtues  and  endured  those  nuafOF 
tunes  that  render  her  naim-  so  d.'ar  and  so  familiar  t'.  all  the  raoM  d 
Geniiany;  and  it  was  In  this  eastle  that  Luther  found  shelter  after 
leaving  till' Dii't  at  Worni^.  and  where  he  resided  under  the  name  of  lUt 
ter  Ceorge,  till  liaiijuer  times  enabled  him  to  ivsume  his  labors  abroad. 
The  i>nn<-tpal  LuiMtng  in  the  eap^lle  where  these  events  took  ]daci 


closely  reaeinbles  that  at  Gelnhausen,  except  that  It  is  larger,  being 
130  ft.  in  length  liy  50  hi  width.  It  is  three  atoriea  in  height,  with- 
out oountiog  the  hasenieiit,  which  is  added  to  the  lieight  at  one  end 
by  the  slope  of  the  ground. 

All  along  tlie  fruiil  of  every  story  is  an  open  corridor  leading  to 
the  inner  rooms,  tlie  diuiensionB  of  which  cannot  now  be  L-usily  ascer- 
tained, owing  to  the  CJtstle  having  been  always  inhabited  and  altered 
in  modern  limes  to  «uit  ibe  convenience  and  wants  of  its  i-ecent  occu- 
piers.    In  its  details  it  has  hardly  tlie  ek-gMuec  of  Geluhautieii,  but  it« 


general  appear-inee  is  Bulid  and  ini]>oBinj»,  the  whole  effect  being  ob- 
tiiined  by  the  gnmping  of  the  openiujts.  in  which  respect  it  resembles 
tbe  older  jialaet-s  at  Venice  more  than  any  oUier  buildings  of  the  cln». 
It  has  not  perhaps  their  minute  elegance,  hut  it  far  siirpasiwa  them  in 
grandeur  and  in  all  tlie  elements  of  true  urchitcctar&l  n\ik^\^«<nwfe, : 
It  hu*  bcgii  Evcum^  riMonid,  appuruitly  wUU  cabfii^tgte\«  '^iiA^gaiv^ 
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iaiul  it  well  deserves  the  pains  bestowed  upon  it  as  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  of  its  style  still  existing  in  Europe. 

The  castle  on  the  Muenzenberg,  like  those  of  Grelnliaucren  sno 
Wartburg,  belongs  to  the  13tli  century,  and,  though  less  important,  ^ 
hardly  less  elegant  than  either.  It  derives  a  peculiar  specieB  of  pic 
luresqueness  from  being  built  principally  of  the  prismatic  banalt  0/ 
the  neigliborhood,  the  crystals  being  used  in  their  natural  fonn,  and 
where  these  were  not  available,  the  stones  have  been  rusticated  witk 
a  boldness  that  gives  great  value  to  the  more  ornamental  parte,  il 
themselves  objects  of  considerable  beauty. 

None  of  these  castles  have  much  pretension  to  interest  or  magnifi- 
cence as  fortifications,  —  a  circumstance  which  gives  an  idea  of  more 
)»eaceful  times  and  more  s(?ttlcd  security  that  we  could  quite  expect  in 
that  age,  especially  as  we  find  in  the  period  of  the  pointe4  Style  so 
many  and  such  8]>lendid  fortifications  crowning  every  eminence  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  indeed  in  everv  corner  of  the  land.  These 
last  may,  in  some  instances,  have  been  rebuildings  of  castles  of  this 
date,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  having  been  ascertained  to  be  so. 

There  is  no  want  of  specimens  of  conventual  buildings  and  cloisters 
in  Germanv  of  this  aire:  but  everv  one  is  sins^ularlv  deficient  both  in 
design  as  a  whole  and  in  the  elegance  of  its  ))arts.  The  beaatifal 
arca<les  of  tlie  j)alaces  we  have  just  been  describing  nowhere  reappear 
m  conventual  buildimrs.  Whv  this  sh<mld  be  so  it  is  difiBcalt  to 
understMiKl,  but  such  certainly  is  the  fact.  The  most  elegant  that  is 
known  to  exist  is  ])robai)ly  the  cloister  to  tho  cathedral  at  Zurich.  It 
is  nearly  s(juare,  from  {]{)  tn  70  ft.  each  way.  Every  side  is  divided 
into  five  bays  l>y  ])iers  su])j)ortinLr  bold  semi-circular  arches,  and  these 
are  again  subdividecl  into  three  spialler  arciies  supported  by  two 
slender  ])illars.  The  arrangement  will  be  und<*rstood  from  the  wood- 
cut (No.  r><M»).  This  cloister  is  sujn'rior  in  design  to  many  in  France 
and  elsewhere  of  the  same  aire ;  its  threat  beautv  consists  in  the  details 
of  the  ca]»ilals  and  string-courses,  which  are  all  different,  most  of  them 
with  fi«nires  sinirularlv  well  execut*'*!,  Imt  nianv  merelv  with  conven- 
tional  fojia^-e,  not  uiilikt*  liie  ho!iev>uckle  of  tho  (Jreeks,  and  not 
unworlhv  of  the  «*om))arisun  as  far  as  the  mere  design  is  concerned, 
though  the  execution  is  rud<».  The  same  is  the?  case  with  the  sculp 
tun-s  of  the  jM)rtal;  for  tlnuigh  tlu'v  disjilay  even  less  classical  feeling, 
thev  show  an  cxulH^ranc*'  of  fanev  and  a  boldness  of  handling  which 
We  miss  entirely  in  the  suc<'eediug  ages,  when  the  art  yielded  to  make 
wav  for  mere  archite<-tur:«f  mould imr?*,  as  if  the  two  could  not  exist 
together,  "^riie  e\-am])le  <»f  (ireece  forbids  us  to  believe  that  Buch  ic 
necessarilv  the  case,  but  in  the  Middle  Atr^s  it  cert ainlv  was,  that  SS 
the  one  a«lvanct'd  nearer  to  jKrfection,  the  other  declined  in  almost  SB 
equal  degree. 


CONVESTUAL  BUiLDnroaT] 

The  best  collection  of  examples  of  German  convents  is  found  ii 
Boisaerfc'a  "Nieder  Uhe'in."  Bui  neither  those  of  St.  Gereon  nor  of 
the  Apostles,  nor  St,  Pantaleune  at  Cologne,  merit  attention  as  works 
of  art,  though  they  are  certainly  curious  as  historical  nionnments ; 
and  the  lateral  galleriea  of  Sta.  Maria  in  tlie  Capitol  are  even  inferior 
in  deaigD  ;  their  reHemblauce,  however,  to  the  style  of  Ravenna  gives 
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them  flonie  value  archaioldgieally.  The  same  remarks  npply  to  the 
cloisters  at  Heistcrhach,  and  even  to  Uie  more  elegant  tninsitional 
buildings  at  Alteuburg.  Almost  all  tlieae  exainples,  nevertheless, 
postsess  some  elegant  capitals  and  some  parts  vnrthy  uf  stndy;  but 
they  are  badly  put  together  and  badly  used,  so  ihnt  the  ^dcft^TO-j ^:Slwti^. 
of  ft  cloistered  court  and  convcdtunl  lilild'utgB  la  Views  aVttiOftX  «v>!vt^x 


The  sko  of  tliu  lower 
windows  is  remarkable 
for  the  age,  ami  the  Aif- 
lails  me  pure,  and  iu« 
executed  witli  a  degree 
of  lightness  wliich  we 
arc  fur  from  consid- 
ering as  a  geoei-Al  ohw^ 
acterlatic  of  ao  early  ft 
style. 

The  windows    at  tfae 

bark  of  the  house  illn^ 

traced  in   Woodcut  No. 

.'lUl,    are   so    large,    tint 

were  it  not  for   the  tin- 

niistakabie   character  ol 

tlinse    in    front,   and  of 

some   of   its    details,  we 

rtiifilit     he     inclined     la 

B"!,    jmeiiiiig-L...u«,  (■..i..g„„.  (I'rmu  iiot>sen'E.p  siiBpcct  that  it  belonged 

to  a  much  more  nuKl^ni 

age.      As  shown  in  the  Woodcut  No.  502,  the  details  are  as  11^ 

and  elegant  as  anything  domestic  in   .trchitecture  of  the  jiointad 

style. 

There  are  several  minor  peculiarities  which  perhaps  it  might  b» 
more  regular  to  mention  here,  hut  which  it  will  he  more  convenient 
to  allude  to  when  speaking  "f  the  pointed  style.  One,  however,  caitOOf 
thna  ho  passed  over — and  thai  is  the  form  which  windows  hi  ehuK&fll' 
aud  cloisters  were  beginning  to  afsume  just  before  the  period  when 
tlie  transition  to  the  pointed  style  took  place. 
Vp  to  tliat  period  the  Germans  showed  no 


I 

^^■bdow  traoery,  in  Oio  setise  in  which  it  was  ftftcrvnrds  nni1i>rBtoocl, 
^^Br  to  divide  their  u-iiulon-s  into  coinjinrtmonts  hy  inullions.  I  do 
^^Bt  even  know  of  un  iTisianc*'  in  any  ehnrcti  of  ihe  windows  Iieing  sc 
^^Boiiped  together  as  tu  suggest  such  nn  expedient.  All  Oivlr  oldei 
^^Biidows,  on  the-  cun- 
Blnryi  aro  H!ni|)le  round- 

"headed  openings,  with 

the  jainlts  more  or  less 

oruameutt^d    hy    noiik- 

shafts    :ind   atlier  »u<-b 

expt;diL-nts.  At  tiic  end 

of    the    12tli    »]i>1    bf- 

ginuing     of     the    ISlh 

century   they  seem   to 

have  desiix'd  to  render 

the  openings  more  orna- 

raentnl,     probably     bi- 

canse  tracerj'  bad  to  a 

cerlatu      extent      been 

adopted  in  Franco  and 

the  Netherlands  at  that 

[leriod.     They  di.i  tlib*  |" 

first    hy   foilinir  eirdes 


»nd 


iling   I 

•ireles ; 


tbe 
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former  a  pleasin;! 
liittcr  a  very  unpleasing,  form  of  window,  bat  not  so  bad  an  the  three- 
quarter  windows  —  if  I  nmy  so  call  them  —  used  in  the  chureh  of  Sion 
«l  Cologne  (Woodcut  No.  503)  ami  elsewhere;  these,  however,  are 
hardly  so  objectionable  as  the  faiitiiKtie  xlinpeH  they  eoniutimes  aaauintiili 


.loguf.    iFn,u.  bfliui 


B3  in  Ihe  examples  (Woodcut  No.  504),  taken  from  St.  Gnerin  at  Nousa, 
Stjiny  others  might  bo  quoted,  the  forma  of  which  are  construe  lively 
bad  without  being  redeemed  by  an  elegance  of  outline  tliat  Bonietimes 
ensblea  oa  to  overlook  tlieJr  other  faults.  The  more  fantastic  of  thcsev 
it  is  true,  were  seldom  gliused,  but  w  ere  mere  o\>e«m^  \n  W««%  «  | 
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into  Toofii.  These  windows  are  also  generally  found  in  transition 
specimens,  in  which  men  try  experiments  before  settling  down  to  a 
new  course  of  design.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  are  very  objection- 
able, and  are  the  one  thing  that  shakes  that  confidence  which  might 
otherwise  be  felt  in  the  power  of  the  old  German  style  to  have  perfected 
itself  without  foreism  aid. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
POINTED  STYLE  IN  GERMAinr. 

com  TENT'S. 

Hhtoiy  of  style — St.  GereQn,  Cologne  —  Churches  at  Gelnhauflen — Haibnig— 
Cologiie  Cathedral — Friburg  —  Strasburg  —  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna — Nurem- 
bog— Mfihlhausen—  Erfurth. 

IT  IB  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  —  what  has  been  already  perhaps 
sufficiently  insbted  upon — that  the  Germans  borrowed  their 
pointed  style  from  the  French  at  a  period  when  it  had  attained  its 
b^est  d^ree  of  perfection  in  the  latter  country.  At  all  events,  we 
hare  already  seen  that  the  pointed  style  was  commonly  used  in  France 
io  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  and  that  it  was  nearly  perfect  in 
all  essential  parts  before  the  year  1200 ;  whereas,  though  there  may  be 
here  and  there  a  solitary  instance  of  a  pointed  arch  in  Germany  (though 
I  know  of  none)  before  the  last-named  date,  there  is  certainly  no  church 
or  building  erected  in  the  pointed  Grothic  style,  the  date  of  which  is 
anterior  to  the  first  years  of  the  13th  century.  Even  then  it  was 
timidly  and  reluctantly  adopted,  and  not  at  first  as  a  new  style,  but 
nther  as  a  modification  to  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  old 
fonns. 

This  was  apparent  in  the  polygonal  part  of  the  church  of  St. 
hereon  at  Cologne  (Woodcuts  Nos.  505  and  506),  commenced  in  the 
fnt  year  of  the  18th  century,  and  vaulted  about  the  year  1212.^  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  eminently  German,  being  in  fact  a  circular  nave 
*>  oontradistingubhed  from  the  French  chcvct,  and  is  a  fine  bold 
attempt  at  a  domical  building,  of  which  it  is  among  the  last  examples, 
'n  plan  it  ia  an  irregular  decagon,  65  ft.  wide  over  all,  north  and  soutli, 
■>»d  66  ft,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  clmrch.  Notwithstanding 
*«n8e  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  details  of  the  building  are  as  unlike  the 
•«»temporary  style  of  France  as  is  the  plan ;  and  are,  in  fact,  nearly  a 
wntnry  behind  French  examples  in  the  employment  of  all  those  expe- 
rts which  give  character  and  meanintr  to  the  true  ]^)ointed  style. 

Another  ohnroh  in  the  same  city,  St.  Cunibort,  is  a  still  more 
^fling  example  of  this.  Commenced  in  the  first  decade  of  the  13th 
J*"*»7i  and  dedicated  in  1248,  the  very  year  in  which  it  is  said  the 
^^^'"^datioii-Btones  of  the  cathedral  were  laid,  it  still  retains  nearly  all 


■  Boisaerfe,  "  NIeder  Rhein,"  p.  36. 
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probably  the  earliest  example  id  Germany,  and  which  it  copied  rudely 
and  imperfectly  in  its  details.  It  possesses  the  polygonal  plan,  the 
graduated  buttresses,  tlie  decorative  shafts,  and  other  peculiarities  of 
the  French  style,  and,  if  found  in  that  country,  would  be  classed  as 
of  about  the  same  age  as  St,  Denis.  The  upper  part  of  the  choir 
and  the  Dave  ore  of  very  much  later  date,  and  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 

A  more  interesting  example  of  transition  than  this  is  the  church  at 
Gelnhatisen,  unfortunately  not  of  well-known  date,  but  apparently 
buQtinthe  middle  of  the  13th  century,  though  the  choir,  it  is  said,  was 
Dot  finished  until  1370.  Its  interest  lies  in  its  originality,  for,  though 
the  pointed  arch  is  adopted,  it  is 
in  a  manner  very  different  from 
that  followed  by  the  French,  and 
as  if  the  architects  were  deter- 
mined to  retain  a  stylo  of  their 
own.  In  general  design  its 
outline  is  very  like  that  of  the 
cburob  at  Sinzig  (Woodcut  Xo. 
478).  In  it  attempts  are  even 
made  to  copy  its  apsidal  gal- 
leries, but  their  purpose  is  mis- 
nnderatood,  and  pillars  arc  placed 
in  front  of  windows,  —  a  blunder 
afterwards  carried,  at  Strasburg 
and  elsewhere,  to  a  far  more 
fatal  extent.  Taken  altogether, 
the  style  here  exhibited  is  light  ' 
and  graceful ;  but  it  neither  has 
the  stability  of  the  old  round- 
arched  Gothic,  nor  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  French  pointed 
style.  Tlie  church  of  Sta.  Maria  1 
attached  to  the  cathedral 
Treves  is  another  of  the  anu 
alous  churches  of  this  ago  (V12~  to  1243) :  its  plan  has  already 
been  given  CWoodcut  Xo.  -IGlj,  ami  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
form  of  the  old  circular  building  which  is  supplanted.  Perhaps  from 
its  proximity  to  France  it  shows  a  mure  com|)lete  Gothic  style  than 
either  of  thosu  already  mentioue<1 ;  still  the  circular  arch  continually 
recurs  in  docjrways  and  windows,  and  altogether  the  uses  of  the 
pointed  forms  and  the  general  arrangement  of  parts  and  details  cannot 
be  said  to  be  well  understood.  Tliere  is,  however,  a  novelty,  truly 
German,  in  its  plan,  and  a  simplicity  aliout  its  arrangement,  which 
make  it  the  most  pleasing  specimen  of  the  age,  ani\  &X,MidNxi^  Ot^  *Ct^«^ 
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foundation  of  the  old  church  of  Sta.  Helena,  and  grouped  with  tlie  I 

or  cathedral,  it  yields  in  int«reet.tO  few 
churches  in  Germany. 

From  these  we  may  ]>asB  at  onoe  to 
two  churches  of  well-authenticated  date 
and  of  purely  French  style,  'i'he  first, 
that  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Marhurg,  whose 
name  has  been  already  mentioned  (p. 
46)  as  adding  interest  and  sanctity  to 
the  old  castle  on  the  Wartburg,  Four 
years  nftcr  her  death  she  was  canonised, 
and  in  tlie  same  year,  123i).  the  found* 
tion  was  laid  of  this  beautiful  charch, 
which  was  completed  and  dedicated  forl]^ 
eight  years  afterwards,  vik.,  in  1283. 

It  is  a  small  church,  being  only  SOS 
ft,  in  length  by  69  in  width  internally, 
and  though  the  details  are  all  of  good 
early     French     style,    it     still      exhibits 

■evenil  Germanistm,  being  triapsiil  in  plan,  and  the  three  olslea  being 
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oC  the  same  h«^t.  The  hitter  mnst  be  considered  M  a  Hrioat 
defect,  for,  bendes  the  absence  of  contrast,  either  the  narrow  udfr- 
aiatea  appear  too  tall  or  the  central  one  too  low.  This  has  also 
caused  the  defect  of  two  stories  of  windows  being  placed  throughout 
in  one  height  of  wall,  and  without  even  a  gallery  to  give  meaning  to 
such  an  arrangement.  No  French  architect  ever  fell  into  such  a 
mistake,  and  it  shows  how  little  the  builders  who  could  not  avoid 
Boch  a  solecism  understood  the  spirit  of  the  style  they  were  copying. 
The  west  front  with  its  two  spires  is  somewhat  later  in  date,  but  of 
elegant  design,  and  u  pleasingly  proportioned  to  the  body  of  the 
church,  which  is  rarely  the  case  in  Germany. 

The  other  church  is  that  at  Altenbui^,  not  far  from  Cologne,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  Rhine.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in 
1255,  and  the  chapels  round  the  choir 
completed  within  a  few  years  oC  that 
time,  but  the  works  were  then  inter- 
rupted, and  the  greater  part  of  the 
church  not  built  till  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury. Like  all  the  early  churches  of  the 
Cistercian  Order  it  is  without  towers,  and 
is  extremely  simple  in  its  outline  and 
decorations.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  a  copy 
of  the  abbey  of  Pontigny  (Woodcut  So. 
409),  which  was  bnilt  fnlly  a  century 
earlier,  and  though  it  does  show  some 
advance  in  style  in  the  introduction  of 
tracery  into  the  windows,  and  more 
variety  of  outline  externally,  it  is  re- 
markable how  little  progress  it  evinces 
in  the  older  parts.  In  the  Bab«e(|uent 
erection  there  are  some  noble  windows 
filled  with  tracery  of  the  very  best  clatig, 
which  render  this  church  the  best  coun- 
terpart Germany  can  produce  of  our  Tint«m  AbWy,  wliii-h  it  ri-iu.-m< 
bles  in  many  respects.  Indeed,  taken  alc'i^eth<?r,  t)ii<t  i><  jferb^ijiri  tlie 
moat  satiabctory  church  of  iu  age  and  ittyle  iu  t^'^rrnany,  and  in  the 
erection  of  which  the  fewest  faultH  have  U-en  c'jtninitNd.  It  wan  r<:*- 
caed  from  min  by  th»  Late  King  ut  PruMia,  hut  itx  ezU;n*ive  cuiivim- 
taal  buildings  hare  been  destroyed  by  liix-. 

ThCM  examples  bring  us  Vj  the  '^i.-at  tyjni^l  cathtr'iRil  of  fi-nuMiy, 
that  of  GblogiM,  which  is  certainly  owr  of  thi?  ti<^(l<'et  ti-mph-*  •■\-r 
erected  hf  man  in  IwDor  of  his  Crcwfyr.  In  t!iii-  riwr''"-t  'f'-rinaiiy  i.:u 
been  toon  fortanate  than  eitlter  France  or  Ku^Und  :  i-^r  though  in  tl.<; 
aotnbsr  of  edifioes  in  the  potntT'l  '*%!•; ;  r>  I  In-ttniy  >>{  •U-Vviu  \!\iI'.m- 
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countries  nre  far  suiiorior,  Germany  alone  poflscsoes  one  pre-eniioeDt 
example  in  wliieh  all  the  lieaiitios  of  its  atyli.!  are  united. 

Generally  B]K'aktiijr,  it  is  ftsBiime<l  tliat  tlie  building  we  now  see  b 
that  commenced  l)y  C'uiirail  de  Hoi-lixtoden  in  the  year  1248,  bat  more 
recent  reseaiclios  have  i)rovc  \  that  wliat  he  did  was  to  rebuild  or  w- 
store  the  old  <loiibU'-:t])sc  oathedriil  of  earlier  date.  The  examples  just 
qnote4,  however,  were 
no  other  proof  available, 
are  Kuflicient  to  ahotr 
tliat  the  Gothic  style 
was  hardly  then  intro- 
duced into  Germany, 
and  but  very  little 
undei-tttood  when  prac- 
tised. It  seems  that  the 
)iresent  building  i 
begun  about  the  year 
1270-1275,  and  that 
tlicchoir  was  completed 
in  all '  essentials  as  v 
now  find  it  by  the  year 
1322.<  Had  the  nave 
been  (■om]>letcd  at  the 
same  rate  of  progress, 
it  would  have  shown  a 
wi<le  deviation  of  style, 
mill  the  woBtem  front, 
iiiMe.id  of  being  erected 
acoorcling  to  the  bean- 
tit'nl  ilesigti  preser^etl 
to  UN,  would  have  been 
coveivd  with  stump 
Iraiery,  and  other  va- 
innits  of  the  late  Ger- 
rriim  school,  all  of  which 
ai-e  oven  now  obscrv- 
uMe  in  the  part  of  the 
<f  tiic  church  ifl  com- 
f  its  jirineipal  beauties  is 
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the  Itaron  <t<-  Ilo^i.'r.  hiuI  M.  1t<ns« 
In  Dlilnm'!! "  AniiiJvs  An-luiuluifi'ii 
vol  vU.  «■( miy. 


I        -  I'lu'rc  Is  a  »Iislit  error  in  the  seak 

'  of  this  )iliiii.   tlic  artist   in  reducing  It 

.  Iinvint;  iispil  Ihu  scali'  of  French  tnsWiit 

.  of  KiiRliBh  feet.     It  ought  to  be  1-Uth 

■  largta-. 
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the  uniformity  of  style  that  reigns  throughout,  contrasting  strongly, 
as  it  does,  with  the  greater  number  of  Northern  cathedrals,  whose 
erection  spreads  over  centuries.  In  dimensions  it  is  the  largest  cathe- 
dral of  Northern  Europe;  its  extreme  length  being  468,  its  extreme 
breadth  276,  and  its  superficies  91,464  ft.,  which  is  20,000  ft.  more  than 
are  covered  by  Amiens,  and  one-fourth  more  than  Amiens  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  cover.  On  comparing  the  eastern  halves  of  these  two 
from  the  centre  of  the  intersection  of  the  transept,  it  will  be  found  that 
Cologne  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  French  cathedral,  not  only  in  general 
arrangement,  but  also  in  dimensions,  the  only  difference  being  a  few 
feet  of  extra  length  in  the  choir  at  Cologne,  which  is  more  than  made 
up  at  Amiens  by  the  projection  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  nave,  too, 
at  Cologne  is  one  bay  less  in  length.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German 
building  exceeds  the  French  by  one  additional  bay  in  each  transept, 
the  two  extra  aisles  in  the  nave,  and  the  enormous  substructures  of 
the  western  towers.  All  these  are  decided  faults  of  design  into  which 
no  French  architect  would  have  fallen. 

Looking  at  Cologne  in  any  light,  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that 
its  principal  defect  is  its  relative  shortness.  If  this  was  unavoidable, 
at  least  the  transept  should  have  been  omitted  altogether,  as  at  Bourges, 
or  kept  within  the  line  of  the  walls,  as  at  Paris,  Rheims,  and  else- 
where. It  is  true,  our  long  low  English  cathedrals  require  bold  pro- 
jecting transepts  to  relieve  their  monotony ;  but  at  Cologne  their 
projection  detracts  both  internally  and  externally  from  the  requisite 
appearance  of  length.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  have  been  suspected  at 
the  time,  as  the  fa9ades  of  the  transei)ts  were  the  least  finished  parts 
of  the  building  when  it  was  left,  and  the  modern  restorers  would  have 
done  well  if  they  had  profited  by  the  hesitation  of  their  predecessors, 
and  omitted  an  expensive  and  detrimental  addition. 

Another  defect  before  alluded  to  is  the  double  aisles  of  the  nave. 
It  is  true  these  are  found  at  Paris,  but  they  were  an  early  experiment. 
At  Bourges  the  fault  is  avoided  by  the  aisles  being  of  different  heights ; 
but  in  none  of  the  best  examples,  such  as  Rheims,  Chartres,  or  Amiens, 
would  the  architects  have  been  guilty  of  dispersing  their  effects  or 
destroying  their  perspectives  as  is  done  at  Coloijne,  and  now  tiiat  the 
whole  of  the  interior  is  finished  tliese  defects  of  proportion  are  become 
more  apparent  than  they  were  before.  The  clear  width  of  the  nave  is 
41  ft.  6  inches  between  the  piers,  its  height  155  ft.,  or  nearly  four  times 
the  width  —  a  proportion  altogether  intolerable  in  architecture.  And 
this  defect  is  made  even  more  apparent  here  by  the  aisles  being  together 
eqaal  in  width  to  the  nave,  while  they  are  only  60  ft.  in  height.  Besides 
the  defect  of  artistic  disproportion,  tliis  exaggerated  heiirht  of  the  in- 
terior has  the  further  disadvantage  of  dwarfing  to  a  painful  extent  the 
human  beings  who  frequent  it.  Even  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  tKe 
Catholic  Church  and  their  most  crowded  processions  \osc  \i\\\\\vi\\  ^^^cX 
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by  comparison  with  the  building  in  which  they  are  performed.  Were 
a  regiment  of  Life  Guards  on  horseback  to  ride  down  the  central  aisle 
at  Cologne,  they  would  be  converted  into  pigmies  by  the  140  ft.  of 
height  above  them.  Lateral  spaciousness  has  not  the  same  dwarfing 
effect ;  when  all  are  standini]^  on  the  same  floor,  distance  does  not  dimin- 
ish in  a  building  more  than  in  the  open  air,  and  with  that  effect  we  are 
familiar,  but  great  height  in  a  room  is  unusual,  and  in  proportion  as  it 
affects  the  mind  with  awe  or  astonishment  does  it  diminish  the  appear 
ance  of  those  objects  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  most  striking  defect  of  the  internal  design  is  the  want  of  repose  or 
subordination  of  parts :  50  pillars  practically  identical  in  design,  and 
spaced  nearly  equally  over  tlie  floor,  and  beyond  them  everywhere  a 
M'all  of  glass.  If  the  four  central  piers  had  been  wider  spaced,  or  of 
double  the  section  they  now  are,  or  liad  there  been  any  plain  wall  or 
any  lateral  chnpols  anywhere,  it  would  have  been  better.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  defects,  it  is  a  glorious  temple ;  but  so  mathemati- 
cally perfect,  that  not  one  little  corner  is  left  for  poetry,  and  it  is 
consequently  felt  to  be  infinitely  less  interesting  than  many  buildings 
of  far  less  la-etensions. 

Externally  the  ])roportions  are  as  mistaken,  if  not  more  so  than 
those  of  the  interior ;  the  mass  and  enormous  height  of  the  western 
towers  —  actually  greater,  according  to  the  design,  than  the  whole 
length  of  the  building;  if  they  are  ever  completed,  will  give  to  the 
whole  cathedral  a  look  of  sliortness,  which  nothing  can  redeem. 
With  such  a  ground-plan  a  true  architect  would  have  reduced  their 
mass  one-half,  and  their  heitrht  bv  one-third  at  least. 

Besides  its  great  size,  th*/  cathedral  of  Cologne  has  the  advantage  of 
having  been  designed  at  exactly  the  best  age,  while,  as  before  remarked, 
the  cathedrals  of  Hlieims  and  Paris  were  a  little  too  early,  St.  Ouen's  too 
hit  e.  The  choir  of  Cologne,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  of  almost  identical 
dimensions  with  that  of  Amiens,  excels  its  French  rival  internally  by 
its  glazed  triforium,  the  ex((uisite  tracery  of  the  windows,  the  general 
beauty  of  the  details,  and  a  slightly  better  proportion  between  the 
height  of  the  aisles  and  clerestory.  Hut  this  advantage  is  lost  exter- 
nally hy  the  fcn-est  of  exaggerated  pinnacles  which  crowd  round  the 
upper  ]»art  of  the  building,  not  only  in  singular  discord  with  the  pUun- 
ness  of  the  lower  story,  but  hiding  and  confusing  the  perspective  of 
the  clerestory,  in  a  manner  as  objectionable  in  a  constructive  point  of 
view  as  it  is  to  the  eye  of  an  artist.  Decoraterl  construction  is,  no 
doubt,  the  great  secret  of  true  architecture  ;  but  like  other  good  thingSi 
this  may  be  overdone.  One-half  of  the  abutting  means  here  employed 
might  have  been  di8i>ensed  with,  and  the  other  half  disposed  so  simply 
aa  to  do  the  work  without  the  confusicm  ])r()duced.  When  we  turn 
to  the  interior  to  see  what  tlie  vault  is,  which  this  mass  of  abutments il 
provided  to  support,  we  find  it  with  all  the  defects  of  French  vaulting -« 
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the  ribs  few  and  weak,  the  ridge  undulating,  the  surfaces  twisted,  and 
the  general  effect  poor  and  feeble  as  compared  with  the  gorgeous 
walls  that  8upj)ort  it.  Very  judicious  painting  might  remedy  this  to 
some  extent;  but  as  it  now  stands  the  effect  is  most  unpleasing. 

The  noblest  as  well  as  the  most  original  part  of  the  design  of  tliia 
cathedral  is  the  western  fajnde  (Woodcut  No.  512).  Had  this  been 
conij>leti»d,  it  would  have  risen  to  the  height  of  510  ft.  This  front, 
considered  as  an  independent  feature,  without  reference  to  its  position, 
is  a  very  grand  conc'ej>tion.  It  equals  in  magnificence  those  designcil 
for  StrasburLj  and  Louvain,  and  surj)asses  both  in  jiurity  and  elegance, 
though  it  is  very  questionable  if  the  open  work  of  the  spires  is  not 
carried  to  far  too  ixreat  an  extent,  and  even  the  lower  part  designed 
far  too  much  by  rule.  M.  lioisseree  says,  "the  square  and  tlie  triangle 
here  reign  suj»renie;'"  and  this  is  certainly  the  case:  every  j>art  is 
designed  with  the  seale  an<l  the  compasses,  and  with  a  mathematical 
]»reeisi()n  perfectly  astonishing;  but  we  miss  all  the  fanciful  beauty  of 
the  more  irregular  French  and  Knglisli  examples.  The  storied  porches 
of  Hheims,  Cliartres,  and  Wells  conij»risc  far  more  poetry  within  their 
limited  dimensions  than  is  sj)read  over  the  whole  surface  of  this 
gigantic  frontis]>ieee.  Cologne  is  a  noble  conception  of  a  mason,  hui 
these  were  the  works  of  artists  in  the  hiiichest  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  conteni]K)rary 
French  examj)le  to  compare  with  Cologne,  so  tliat  we  might  have 
been  enabled  to  brimr  this  to  a  clearer  test  than  words  can  do.  St. 
Onen's  conies  nearest  to  it  in  age  and  style,  but  it  is  so  very  much 
smaller  as  hanlly  ti»  admit  «»f  comparison;  for  though  the  length  of 
the  two  clinrches  is  nearly  identical,  the  one  covers  91,000  square 
feet,  the  other  little  more  than  half  that,  or  only  47,000.  ■  Yet  so 
judicious  is  the  <lisposition  of  the  smaller  church,  and  so  exquisite 
its  proj)ortioiiv,  tJiat  notwithstanding  the  late  age  of  its  nave,  and 
the  inap|in>jiriateness  of  its  modifrn  front,  it  is  internally  a  more 
beautiful  and  alnin>t  as  inij»osing  a  church  as  that  of  Cologne,  and 
externally  .i  far  more  )>leasimr  stu«iy  as  a  work  of  art.  Had  Maro 
d'Argent  (Mimnjence<l  his  building  at  the  same  time  as  the  builder  of 
Cologne,  and  seen  it  conijih't<'d,  or  lia<l  he  left  his  design  for  itB  prior 
to  loijii,  even  with  its  Miiialler  dimensions,  it  would  have  been  by  far 
the  nt>bler  work  of  art  of  the  two.  These,  however,  are  after  ay  but 
vain  sjieculationv.  W<*  see  in  Cologne  the  finest  specimen  of  masonry 
attempted  in  the  Mi«|ille  Ages;  and  notwiihstan<ling  its  defects,  we 
may  Jiope  to  see  in  the  comj»h?ted  design  a  really  beautiful  and  noble 
building,  worthy  of  its  1  uilders  and  of  the  religion  to  which  it  is 
dedicated. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  left  solely  to  the  drawings  of  the  facade  of 
Cologne  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  what  the  effect  of  these  open-work 
spires  would  be  if  completed ;  for  at  Friburg,  in  the  Rrisgau,  there  il 
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a  contempoary  example,  commenced  in  1288,  and  finished  in  1330. 
This  fine  spire  is  identical  in  style  with  the  Cologne  designs,  and 
perhaps  on  the  whole  even  better,  certainly  purer  and  simpler  both  in 
outline  and  detail,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  the  richer  ornament 
of  Cologne  would  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  this  description  of 
lace-work. 

The  total  height  of  the  spire  at  Friburg  is  385  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  lower  portion  is  a  square,  plain 
and  simple  in  its  details,  with  bold  prominent  buttresses,  and  con- 
taining a  very  liandsonie  j>orch.  The  s<;con(l  is  an  octagon  of  elegant 
design,  with  four  triangular  pinnacles  or  spirelets  at  the  angles,  which 
break  most  hap])ily  the  change  of  outline,  and  out  of  this  rises,  some- 
what abrujitly,  tlic*  spin*,  155  ft.  in  lieight.  An  English  architect 
would  have  jil.'iccd  v\ir]\t  bolder  ])innaoleH  at  its  base ;  a  French  one 
would  have  used  a  iralk'ry,  or  taken  some  means  to  prevent  the  cone 
from  merely  ri'sting  on  the  octagon.  Tliis  junction  between  the  two 
is  p<ior  and  b:i<lly  managed  ;  but  after  all,  the  question  is,  whether 
tlie  oprn  spin*  is  not  a  mistake,  which  evt»n  the  beauty  of  detail 
found  liere  cannot  altogether  redeem.  It  is  not  suificient  to  say  it 
is  wrong,  b(?cause  a  spiru  is  and  ought  to  be  a  roof,  and  this  is  not. 
It  is  true  a  sjjire  was  originally  a  roof,  and  still  retains  the  place  of 
one,  and  should  (*onso(|uently  suggest  the  idea;  but  this  is  not  abso- 
lutely indisjjensable;  and  if  the  tower  be  insufficient  to  support  the 
aj)j)ari'nt  weight  of  a  soli<l  spire,  or  for  any  such  reason,  the  deviation 
wcmM  be  exeusabh*,  but  such  is  not  tlie  case  here,  nor  at  Colore. 

In(lee<1,  it  seems  tli.'it  the  wliole  is  only  another  exemplification  of 
the  ruling  i<lea  of  tlie  (ieniuin  masons,  an  excessive  love  of  tours  d$ 
forrt^  and  an  in(>nlinale  <lesire  to  do  clever  thiiigs  in  stone,  which 
soon  UmI  them  into  all  the  vagaries  of  their  after  Gothic;  here  it  is 
comparatively  inoffensive,  though  1  still  feel  convinced  that  if  one- 
half  the  opeiiiiiLTs  of  the  tracery  were  filled  nj),  or  only  a  central 
trefoil  <»r  <|uatrefi»il  left  open  in  each  <li vision,  the  etTect  would  be  far 
more  ]»l<*asing  and  satisfactory. 

In  the  sj»in's  that  Hank  the  transe]»ts,  the  o]>en-work  is  wholly 
nnobjertionahle,  owinir  to  the  snialiness  of  th*i  scale;  but  in  the  main 
aiid  |»rincipal  feature  of  tlie  ImiMing  the  case  is  v<'ry  different :  dignity 
and  majesty  are  tln*re  re«|uire<l ;  and  the  iliinsiness,  as  it  might  almost 
be  called,  of  the  o])en  work,  goes  far  to  destroy  this. 

The  nave  of  this  ehureh  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  (ierman  Gothic 
of  the  age,  being  contemjMirary  with  the  ^pire  or  ]»erhap8  of  a  little 
earlier  date ;  but  the  want  of  the  trif<»riuni  internally,  and  the  conse- 
queut  heavy  mass  of  j)lain  wall  over  the  pier-arches,  give  it  a  poor  and 
weak  apj'carance.  The  choir,  a  work  of  the  loth  century,  runs  into 
all  the  extravagance  of  the  later  German  style,  its  only  merits  being 
its  size  and  li«;htness. 
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Of  the  Other  open-work  Bpires  of  Germany,  one  of  the  most  hean- 
tifal  U  that  of  Thann  in  Alsace,  in  which  the  octagonal  part  i 
light  that  anyttiing  more  solid  than  tlie  tracery  that  forms  the  spires 
would  weru  to  crash  it. 

BesidcH  (liese^  there  ia  n  pleasing  example  nt  Esalingen ;  another 
Httacheil  to  the  calherlral  at  Meiseen,  in  (tw»r  of  nliich  nothing  can 
ba  SEid  ;  and  those  adorning  tlie  two  lowers  of  the  fn^ade  of  the 
C3ttl)«<lriil  of  Berne,  whicli,  because  they  are  so  small  relatively  to  the 
towers  they  siinnount,  and  iire  In  fact  mere  omanieuta,  Jire  pleasing 
anil  graceful  terminationH  to  the  front. 

Kext  in  rank  to  Cologne  among  German  cathedrals  is  that  at 

Strashurg.    It  ia,  however,  so  much  smaller  as  hardly  to  a<]mit  of 

a      fair     comparison, 

covering,    even    with 

its      sntisi'liitry      ad- 
juncts,    lirilc     more 

than     60,(KI0    square 

ft.    The  whole  of  the 

rast«rn   part   of   this 

church      belongs      to 

an      older      basilica, 

hiiilt     in     the      11th 

nad     12th    centuries, 

nufl   is  hy  no  means 

reniitrkahle  either  for 

its  heanty  or  its  size, 

be«i<lc»  being  sn  over- 
powered by  the  nave, 

which  hn«  been  added 

to    it,    as    to    render 

its  appeamnco  some 

what        insignificant. 

The     nave    and     the 

wmti-m  front  are  ttiv 

glory  and   llic   boast 

of  Abac?,  and  possess 
Kb  a  remarkable  de- 
■ipee  all  the  beauites 
■Md  defects  of  the 
BiBerroan  style. 

It  b  not  known  when  the  nave  was  commenced,  but  probably  in 
iarly  half  of  the  ISlh  century,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  finished 
:  the  year  l'J"S,  a  date  which,  if  authentic,  ifl  in  itself  quite 
icBt  to  settle  the  controversy  aa  to  whe'Jier  any  ^aiV  ol  CoX^g^* 
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is  of  an  earlier  age,  everything  we  see  in  Strasburg  being  of  an  older 
style  than  anything  in  that  church. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  details  are  pure  and  beautiful,  and  the 
<lesign  of  singular  boldness.  The  central  aisle  is  55  ft.  wide  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  piers,  and  the  side-aisles  33  ft.  wide,  while  the 
corresponding  dimensions  at  Cologne  are  only  49  ft.  and  25  ft.  respec- 
tively. Notwithstanding  this,  the  vault  at  Strasburg  is  only  lOi  ft.  in 
height  against  155  ft.  at  Cologne.  The  consecjuence  is,  that  measured 
from  centre  to  centre  the  central  aisle  at  Cologne  is  more  than  three 
times  as  high  as  it  is  wide,  while  at  Strasburg  it  is  less  than  twice. 
The  whole  width  of  the  more  northern  examj)le  is  practically  equal  to 
the  height  —  at  Strasburg  it  is  one-fifth  less;  but  the  one  having  only 
three  aisles,  while  the  other  has  five,  makes  all  these  discrepancies 
still  more  apparent.  Had  the  architect  of  Cologne,  instead  of  intro- 
ducins:  an  external  aisle,  onlv  increased  the  dimensions  of  Strasburg 
by  one-fifth,  retaining  all  its  proportions,  he  wouM  both  externally 
and  internally  have  produced  the  noblest  building  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  As  it  is,'  the  smaller  nave  of  Strasl>urg  is  infinitely  superior  in 
proportion  and  apparent  dimensions  to  tliat  of  the  larger  building. 

This  comparative  lowness  of  the  nave  at  Strasburg  is  greatly  in 
its  favor,  as  the  lenijth,  which  is  onlv  2')0  ft.,  is  made  the  most  of, 
and  the  shortness  of  the  cathedral  is  not  perri*ived. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Erwin  von  Steinbach  had  anything  to  do 
with  thb  part  of  the  structure,  beyond  repairing  the  vault  when 
damaged  by  fire  in  l:i98,  at  which  time  lie  also  introduced  some  new 
features  of  no  great  importance,  but  sufficient  in  soine  degree  to  confuse 
the  chronology.  What  he  really  did,  was  to  commence  the  western 
facade,  of  which  he  laid  the  foundation  in  1*277,  and  suj>erin tended  the 
erection  till  his  death,  41  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
bis  sons,  who  carried  it  up  to  the  platform  in  1865. 

The  Germans,  however,  wishing  to  find  a  name  to  place  in  their 
Walhalla,  and  mistaking  entirely  the  system  on  which  buildings  were 
carried  out  in  the  Middle  Ages,  have  tried  to  exalt  Krwin  into  a  genius 
of  the  hic^hest  order,  ascribinir  to  him  not  onlv  the  nave,  but  also  the 
design  of  the  spire  as  it  now  stands.  If  he  ha<l  anythinir  to  <lo  with 
the  former,  be  must  have  been  promoted  at  a  singularly  early  age  to 
the  rank  of  master-mason,  and  have  been  a  most  wonderfully  old  man 
at  the  time  of  his  death;  and  if  he  designed  the  spire,  he  must  have 
had  a  strangely  prophetic  spirit  to  foresee  forms  and  details  that  were 
not  invented  till  a  century  after  his  deatii  I  The  fact  is,  Erwin  did 
no  more  than  every  master-mason  of  his  age  could  <lo.  There  is  no 
novelty  or  invention  in  his  design,  and  only  those  mistakes  and  errors 
which  all  Germans  fell  into  when  working  in  pointed  Gothic.  In  the 
first  place,  the  facade  is  much  too  large  for  the  church,  which  it 
crosbes  and  hides;  and  instead  of  usinir  the  resouTv!^*'^  ol  \\v^  ^x\  Vi 
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conceal  this  defect,  he  made  the  vault  of  the  ante-chapel  eqaal  in 
height  to  that  of  Cologne,  the  result  being  that  the  centre  of  the  great 
western  rose-window  is  just  as  high  as  the  apex  of  the  vault  of  the 
nave.  It  is  true  it  can  be  seen  in  perspective  from  the  floor  of  the 
church,  but  the  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  expressly  designed 
to  make  the  church  look  low  and  out  of  proportion. 

The  spiral  staircases  at  the  angles  of  the  spire  are  marvels  of 
workmanship,  and  the  whole  is  well  calculated  to  excite  the  wonder 
of  the  vulgar,  though  it  must  be  condemned  by  the  man  of  taste 
as  very  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  purer  designs  of  an  earlier  age. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  original  design  comprised  two 
towers,  like  those  of  the  great  French  cathedrals,  or  was  intended  to 
terminate  with  a  flat  screen-like  fa9ade.  Probably  the  latter  was  the 
case,  as  mass,  and  not  ])roportion,  seems  to  have  been  this  architect's 
idea  of  magnificence. 

The  spire  that  now  crowns  this  front,  rising  to  a  height  of  468  ft. 
from  the  ground,  was  not  finished  till  1439,  and  betrays  all  the  faults 
of  its  age.  The  octagonal  part  is  tall  and  weak  in  outline,  the  spire 
ungraceful  in  form,  and  covered  with  an  unmeaning  and  constructively 
useless  system  of  tracery. 

Besides  the  fault  of  proportion  for  which  the  design  of  Erwin  is 
clearly  blameable,  all  his  work  betrays  the  want  of  artistic  feeling 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  German  mason.  Every  detail  of  the 
lower  j)art  of  the  front  is  wire-drawn  and  attenuated.  The  defect  of 
])utting  a  second  line  of  unsymmetrical  tracery  in  front  of  windows,  the 
first  trace  of  which  was  remarked  upon  in  s])eaking  of  Gelnhausen,  is 
here  carried  to  a  painful  extent.  The  long  stone  bars  which  protect 
and  hide  the  windows  are  admirable  specimens  of  masonry,  but  they 
are  no  more  beauties  than  those  which  ])rotect  our  kitchen  windows 
in  modern  times.  The  spreadim;  the  tracerv  of  the  windows  over  the 
neighboring  walls,  so  as  to  make  it  look  large  and  uniform,  is  another 
solecism  found  both  here  and  at  Cologne,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  art, 
and  not  found  in,  I  believe,  a  sinirle  instance  in  France  and  England, 
where  the  style  was  so  much  better  understood  than  in  Germany. 

Altogether  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  at  Sirasburg  is  imposing 
frcm  its  mass,  an<l  fascinating  from  its  richness;  but  there  is  no 
building  in  either  France  or  England  where  such  great  advantages 
have  been  thrown  away  in  so  reckless  a  manner  and  by  so  unin- 
telligent a  hand. 

The  cathe<lral  at  Ratisbon  is  a  far  more  satisfactory  specimen  of 
German  art  tlian  that  of  Strasburg.  It  is  a  small  building,  only 
272  ft.  in  length,  and  114  in  breadth  internally,  and  covering  about 
32,000  si\.  ft.  It  was  commenced  in  the  year  1275;  the  works  were 
continue<l  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  at  last  abandoned  before 
the  comj»letion  of  the  church. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  So.  516),  it  h  much  more 
GermaD  than  French  id  its  arrangements,  having  three  apses  instead 
of  a  cheret.  The  siile-aisles  are  wide  in 
proportion  to  the  central  one,  the  transept 
subdued,  and  altogether  it  is  more  like 
the  oM  round-arched  Gothic  basilica  than 
the  French  church.  It  has  two  stories 
o!  windows  in  the  apse,  as  at  Marburg, 
where  the  arrangement  Is  unmeaning 
and  ofFeusive,  while  here  the  nave  has 
si>Ie-ai$les  and  a  clerestory :  thus  the 
up|>er  windows  of  the  ajise  are  a  cun- 
tinuatiun  of  the  clerestory  windows  of 
the  nave,  and  the  effect  is  not  unpleasing. 
The  details  of  this  church  are  singularly 
pleasing  and  elegant  throughout,  and 
produce  on  the  whole  a  harmony  not 
commonly  met  with  in  German  churches 
of  thiM  age  and  style. 

If  size  were  any  real  test  of  beauty, 
the  cathedra]  at  Ulm  ou^lit  to  be  one  of 
tlie  (inest  in  Germany,  beins  just  twice  as 
large  as  that  at  Ratisbon,  covering  63,i«i)0 
ft.     So  far  al!>o  as  constructive  merit   is 

concerned,  it  is  perhago  the  best ;  fur  though  I  have  no  plan  I  can 
quite  rely  npoD.  1  believe  that  not  more  than  one-fifteenth  of  the 
area  is  occupied  by  the  supjiorts;  nor  is  this  church  aurfiassed  by 
many  in  sharp  and  clever  mechanical  execution  of  the  details.  With 
all  tl)is  it  would  be  difficult  to  fin<I  a  colder  and  more  unimpreseive 
design  than  is  here  carrieil  ont ;  In>th  internally  and  externally,  it  is 
the  work  of  a  very  clever  mason,  but  of  a  siuifularly  tiail  arti>t.  T)i« 
freemasons  had,  when  it  was  foundiil  (1377),  got  ji-t-^r.-i-m  of  the  art 
in  Germany ;  and  here  they  carrie-l  ihi-ir  system  to  it*  armv.  and  with 
a  result  which  ever}'  one  with  the  smallei-t  a[>[Tei-i:ition  of  art  ran 
perceive  at  onre.  It  is  said  that.  In  tb*;  ')riL'inal  ■hr-iim,  the  oun-r  ramie 
of  pillars,  dividing  the  side-ai^le  into  two.  *:i*  to  havi-  Ur'-n  oiniit<:d, 
which  woold  have  ma<le  it  even  wor-t.-  than  it  is.  Its  one  %-e*tcni 
tower,  had  it  been  coroplete<L  would  have  )»->-n  mor*:  lieautiful  than 
that  St  Strasbarg;  ami,  Ijeitides  IfrinLT  .I'^tiolly  I.iL'h'-r  f4<':j  ft., 
according  to  the  still-preserveil  desi-.;n),  woni'I  ti;iv<-  :ip[>ifar>-<l  t.iller 
from  standing  alone.  Its  form,  t'K-.  is  more  pl*::i-iii'.; :  and.  tli"<i'_'h  its 
detuls  Ate  far  more  suited  for  eirr-'ition  in  euKt-iron  tii.in  in  -tone,  it 
would  h»TeriTalled,perha|«ssuri.i*--I.tfi-™- at  Ant  »-n>'-r  M-'-i.Iin  It 
WM,  howcrer,  carried  to  the  bei.!'::  ■■•  -.n  y  ■J.-J.ii  ft.,  when,  /irr.'r  fr'mi  ttw. 
wantof  fuidsor  the  failure  of  the  t<>  111  li.lioii.  t'tL-  -.v.rK  v,-a-<  a.  •'.v\>>n<'.A, 
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St.  Stephen's  of  Vienna  ranks  fourth  or  fifth  among  the  great 
churches  of  Gernianv,  botli  for  size  and  richness  of  decoration.  Its 
length,  internally,  is  387  ft.,  its  width  115,  and  it  covers  about  52,000 
square  ft.  It  is  situated  too  near  the  eastern  edge  of  the  province  for 
us  to  exj)ect  anything  very  pure  or  perfect  as  an  example  of  Gothic 
art,  and  it  certainly  siiis  against  every  canon  that  a  purist  would 
enact.  The  three  aisles  are  nearly  equal  in  width  and  height,  —  there 
is  no  clerestorv  —  no  triforiuni.  There  are  two  verv  tall  win<lows  in 
eacli  bay.  The  j)illars  are  covered  with  sculpture,  more  remarkable 
for  its  richness  than  its  appropriateness,  and  the  tracery  of  the  vaults 
is  very  defective.  Yet,  with  all  these  faults,  and  many  more,  no  one 
W'ith  a  trace  of  poetry  in  his  composition  can  stand  under  the  great 
cavernous  western  porch  and  not  feel  that  he  has  before  him  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  buildings  in  Europe.  A  good  deal 
of  this  mav  be  owins:  to  the  color.  The  time-stain  in  the  nave  is 
untouched,  the  j>aiiited  glass  perfect,  and  the  whole  has  a  venerable 
look,  now  too  rare.  The  choir  is  being  smartened  up,  and  its  poetry 
is  gone.  Meanwhile,  no  building  can  stand  in  more  absolute  contrast 
with  the  cathedral  at  Colorjne  than  this  one  at  Vienna.  The  former 
fails  because  it  is  so  rohlly  perfect  that  it  interests  no  one;  this 
imjjresses,  though  offending  against  all  rules,  because  it  was  designed 
by  a  j>oet.  We  tVcl  :is  if  the  Hhenish  architect  would  certninly  have 
be<*n  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge  had  he  tried,  but  that  his 
Danubian  hrother  was  tit  to  be  Laureate  at  any  court  in  Germany. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  exterior.  The  one  great  roof  running  over 
the  three  aish's,  and  (•<>veriiig  all  up  like  an  extinguisher,  ought  to  be 
abominable,  hut  it  L^ives  a  character  to  the  whole  that  one  would  be 
sorry  to  miss,  and  is  noi  mit  of  harmony  with  the  exceptional  character 
of  the  whole  biiildinir.  The  irreat  irlorv  of  this  cliurch  consists  in  its 
two  s]»ires,  one  of  which  is  linished,  the  other  only  carried  up  to 
alxMit  one-third  of  its  int(Midcd  height.  Their  jK)sition  is  unfortunate, 
as  they  an*  placed  where  the  transcj»ts  should  be,  so  that  they  neither 
form  a  fayade  nnr  diu^nify  the  sanctuary;  they  occupy,  in  fact,  the 
]>osition  of  the  lateral  i-nt ranees  which  thi'  (iermans  were  so  fond  of 
and  are  the  prin<'iiKil  portals  nf  the  huiMing.  In  itself,  however,  the 
finishe<l  s])ire  is  the  richest,  and,  e\ce])tijig  that  at  Friburg,  perhaps 
the  most  hi'autiful  of  :dl  those  in  (lerniauy.  Its  total  height,  exclusive 
of  the  eagle,  is  411  ft.,  rising  from  a  base  of  about  04  ft.  square, 
trradiiallv  slopiii«^  from  the  irround  to  t]w  sinnmit,  where  it  forms  a 
cone  of  the  unj>recedeiitly  small  angle  of  little  more  tlian  9  degrees- 
The  transition  from  the  s([uare  base  to  an  octagonal  cone  is  so  gradual 
and  so  coiu'ealed  bv  ornament,  that  it  is  ditlieult  to  sav  where  the 
tower  ends  and  the  s])ire  begins.  Tliis  gives  a  (umfusion  and  weakness 
to  the  desijrn  bv  no  means-idi'asinir.  Indeed,  the  whole  mav  be  taken 
as  an  exemplification  of  all  the  German  j)riucii>les  of  design  carried 
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to  uxcPSB,  nther  than  as  a  perfect  example  of  what  such  an  object 
should  K  It  <iis(r><a  to  be  rcmnrkod  that  there  is  no  ojtcn  work 
in  the  e\nrv,  though,  from  its  own  t«naitj 
jiinl  the  rii-hiK'SB  of  the  tower,  there  is  no 
cKiimpU'  where  it  would  have  been  less  objeO' 
tioiiiible. 

Had  the  architects  of  Eastern  Germany 
"ontinued  to  ])i-nctiac  the  stylo  a  little  longer 
liefore  tin-  introduction  of  tlio  Renaissance 
!ii-i,  it  iis  [H-ohalilu  tliej-  would  have  gone 
fiuther  from  the  Frenth  forms  tlian  they 
ilid  even  in  St.  Stephen's.  Among  the 
novelties  they  did  cni}>luy,  one  of  the  most 
remiirkiiMe  was  the  invention  of  flnt-rooted 
(hoirs.  Tlie  jilan  of  the  Franciscan  cliurch 
at  S.ilzburg  (Woodcut  Ko.  518)  will  explain 
wliat  is  meant  by  this.'  Tlie  nave  of  the 
iLifxan  ehuieli  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  the 
'^'^^  round-arelied  style,  so  pure  and  elegant  in 
ii«  details  as  to  betray  its  proximity  to  Italy, 
:inil  without  a  trace  of  ]»ointed  arehiteclure, 
tlioiv^'h  dalin*;  as  late  as  1230-1:260.  In  the 
year  1470  It  was  determined  to  rebuild  the 
I'h'iir.  In  France  this  would  have  been 
ctTeeted    by   an    extended    range   of   chajiels 

r» I  a  elievet;  in  Kngland  by  several  bays 

nd.led  tn  Ihe  length.  In  fiermany  they  did 
better:  tliey  placed  five  wiender  piers  on  the 
tluor;  these,  ilicmgh  70  ft.  in  height,  are  lew 
thim  4  ft.  in  diameter,  yet  they  appear  suffi- 
eieiit  for  the  task  they  have  to  perform, 
while  thi'ir  slenderneKs  prevents  tbem  from 
intei'ni]itinir  the  view  in  any  direction.  From 
these  rose  a  vault,  extending  on  the  same 
level  fr..m  wall  to  wall  with  a  tree-like 
irniwth,  from  caeli  of  these  pillars — without 
any  exertion  '.r  eonstruetive  diftieulty;  the 
chiiir  thus  fonuK  a  hall  00  ft.  wide  by  160 
in  lenL'tli,  exclusive  of  the  side-cbapels 
which  sun-ouml  it  in  tno  stories.  A  dome 
in  that  ]<iiKition  inight  have  been  more 
siihliriie;  hut  passing  tliroui:h  the  confined 
the  expansion   into  the  lii;ht   and    airy  choir 
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produces  one  of  the  most  magical  effects  to  bo  found  in  any  church 
in  Europe.  The  details  of  the  vault,  as  is  only  too  usual  at  that 
age,  are  not  constructively  correct ;  but  if  this  design  had  been 
carried  out  with  English  fan-tracery  nothing  could  well  be  more  beau- 
tiful. In  plan  and  dimensions  this  choir  very  nearly  resembles  Henry 
VII.'s  Chapel  at  Westminster;  but  in  design  the  German  surpasses 
the  English  example  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  falls  short  of  it  in 
beauty  of  detail. 

St.  Lawrence's  Church  at  Nuremberg  is  a  larger  and  better  known 
example  of  the  same  class  of  design.  It  was  commenced  in  1275,  and 
finishetl  after  202  years'  labor.  The  style  of  this  church  is  con- 
sequently much  more  uniform;  and  though  not  large,  being  only  800 
ft.  long  by  100  in  width,  its  proportions  are  so  good  that  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  and  impressive  exam])le  of  the  style.  It  is  a  little  too  late 
in  its  details,  but  beautiful  in  its  arrangements.  The  view,  standing 
by  the  pulpit  and  looking  towards  the  east,  is  as  poetic  as  that  of 
St.  Stephen's,  and  as  spactious  as  that  at  Salzburg.  The  two  rows  of 
windows  round  the  aj)se  are  a  defect  that  might  easily  have  been 
avoided,  but  which  the  beauty  of  the  painted  glass  goes  far  to  redeem. 

Externally,  the  western  front,  though  on  a  small  scale,  only  250  ft. 
in  height,  is  letter  proportioned  and  more  pleasing  in  its  detail 
than  almost  any  other  double-sjiire  fai^ade  in  (Tcrmany  than  can  be 
named.  The  real  defect  of  the  exterior  is  the  overwhelming  roof  ot 
the  nave  and  the  want  of  external  buttresses,  which,  with  bold 
pinnacles,  would  have  gone  far  to  correct  its  heaviness. 

St.  Sebald's  Church  at  Nuremberg  seems  originally  to  have  been  a 
chevet  turned  the  wrong  way,  to  the  eastern  end  of  which  a  choir  of 
somewhat  exaggerated  dimensions  was  added  at  a  later  age  (1803- 
1877).  This  choir  was  not  only  i)laced  unsynimetrically  as  regards 
the  axis  of  the  older  part,  but  also  as  roganls  its  own  parts.  It  is, 
however,  lofty  and  airy,  with  the  same  arrangement  as  to  vaulting  as 
the  two  last  examples,  but,  being  lighted  by  a  single  row  of  tall 
windows,  it  avoids  the  de.V-ct  of  the  two-st<)rie<l  arranirenient.  These 
windows  are  60  ft.  high,  and  barely  H  ft.  in  wi<lth,  which  is  far  too 
narrow  in  proportion.  Their  mullions  are  nearly  40  ft.  in  height; 
and,  though  triumphs  of  German  masgnic  skill,  are  most  un])leasing 
features  of  architectural  desiu^n. 

When  the  Germans  ha<l  once  niaslered  this  invention  in  vaultin<^ 
they  ^plied  it  wherever  an  op])ort unity  j)resentcd  itself,  and  in  one 
instance  at  least,  to  a  five-aisled  basilica.  It  is  true  the  church  of  St. 
Barbara  at  Kuttenberg,^  in  Bohemia,  is  <>nly  a  fragment,  but  it  is 
a  very  remarkable  one.  The  building  was  a])j)arently  commenced 
about  the  year  1358,  and  completed,  as  far  as  we  now  see  it,  in  1548. 


*  See  **Mltt«lalterliclje  KuuatdeukinaK!  Oitoroidis/'  vol.  i.  v.  ni. 
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It.  dimcnMonn  nre  ftmnller  than  those  of  Cologne,  being  only  12611 
across  its  live  iiislcs  inssti-ai]  of  150;  but  its  great  peculiarity  ii 
that  tlie  roof  of  the  first  aisle  next  the 
oeiitrul  one  on  eitheraide  is  converted  inti) 
1  grcit  gallerj',  ae  shown  in  the  section 
(\\  o<)<1ciit  Vo.  521),  and  the  vault  carried 
flit  ibo>  c  the  three.  To  a  certain  extent 
thib  J  rL\tntstheclerestory  windows  from 
beii  ^  so  iisily  seen  from  all  parts  of  tba 
floor  of  the  church,  but  when  seen  it  b 
at  a  IicttLriiigle;  and,  altogether,  a  plsy 
of  lijht  111  I  shade  aud  a  poetry  of  effect 
It-  iiitruIiKcd  which  more  than  compen- 
gitch  for  this.  The  double  apse  may 
be  the  111  Mt  characteristic  feature  ol 
Gci  1)1111  Meilia?val  churches,  but  this 
BLciiix  I  >  be  the  higbcBt  aud  moflt  poetia 
of  thtir  iiiM'iitioRs. 


viTv  similar  to  that  Bt 
rt';Li-'i:Jlii.  iiniilikeit  WM 
ir..].i.r[i.iii!i,  however,  an 
will,  ri  ni.lth  of  180  ft 
:is  Illicit  be  cxpwti'd  ir<-in  Its  .hit.-,  are  very  Ctf 
J  uf  it!>  iiorthcni  rival.    Like  Kuttuibcrg,  it  bnow 
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;i  only  a  choir  —  a  fragment  of  what  was  intended;  and  it  neither  pes- 
jc  aesses  the  poetry  of  its  Bohemian  rival,  nor  the  perfect  masonry  of 
-y  Cologne,  and  perhaps  more  resembles  Beauvais  than  any  other  church 
f.   of  its  age. 

In  Bavaria  there  are  several  churches  erected  later  in  the  style, 
•     which,  in  spite  of  many  defects  of  detail,  are  still  very  imposing 
•.    edifices.     The  cathedral  at  Munich  is  a  well-known  example  of  this 
F    style,  but  a  better  specimen  is  the  St.  Martinis  church  at  Landshut 
(1404).  As  in  almost  all  these  examples,  the  three  aisles  are  the  same 
height,  and  outside  are  covered  by  one  gigantic  roof.     Internally  this 
gives  great  spaciousness,  but  externally  the  exaggerated  height  of  the 
windows  and  the  size  of  the  roof  are  great  defects.    The  most  beauti- 
ful feature  at  Landshut  is  the  spire,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
425  ft.,  and  is  as  gracefully  and   aj)i)ropriately  designed  as  any  other 
which  has  been  com])leted   in  Germany  of  its  age.     Though  not  so 
rich  as  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  it  has  not  its  confusion  of  outline, 
and  it  also  avoids  the  somewhat  ambiguous  beauties  of  the  open-work 
spires  so  frequent  in  this  country. 

In  adopting  the  pointed-arch  style,  the  Germans  generally  aban- 
doned their  favorite  double-apse  arrangement ;  and  though  they 
seldom  adopted  the  whole  of  the  ohevet,  preferring  their  own  simple 
apse  to  it,  it  seems  to  have  been  only,  or  at  least  generally,  where  an 
old  round  Gothic  double-apse  church  existed  previously,  that  this 
arrangement  was  continued  after  the  commencement  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Naumberg,  the  nave  of  which  was  commencod  about  the  year 
1200,  is  an  instance  of  this.  This  was  no  doubt  inserte<l  between  two 
older  a]>ses,  both  of  which  were  rebuilt  at  a  later  age,  forming  two 
ver)'  beautiful  and  extensive  choirs.  The  whole  makes  a  very  pleasing 
and  interesting  church,  thougii  thel*e  certainly  is  an  architectural  in- 
congruity in  entering  by  the  side,  and  the  <loub]e-apso  arrangement  is 
unfamiliar  and  nearlv  unintellitfible  to  us  at  the  present  time. 

A  still  better  example  is  the  cathedral  at  Hamberg,  whieh,  judging 
from  its  date,  ought  to  be  in  the  complete  pointe<l  style.  Tliougli  its 
east  end  dates  from  1220,  and  the  west  12r)7,  it  is  still  so  completely 
transitional,  and  the  pointed  form  so  timidly  used,  that  in  France  it 
would  certainly  be  said  that  th<'re  was  a  mistake  of  at  least  a  century 
in  these  dates.  It  is  nevertheless  a  vervfin(?  church;  and  its  four  ele- 
gant  towers  flanking  the  two  apses  give  it  a  local  and  at  the  same  time 
a  dignified  character  which  we  often  miss  in  the  imitations  of  French 
churches,  too  common  at  this  ajje.  At  Xaumberir  unfortunatelv  onlv 
three  towers  exist,  the  fourth  never  having  been  erected,  which  con- 
siderably mars  the  effect  when  comparing  it  witii  the  more  complete 
I'difice  at  BamberLT. 

Augsburg  is  another  example  of  this  class;  although  of  a  good  age, 
the  rebuilding  having  commenced  in  1360,  it  is  one  of  the  w^iVwsv  wwvX 
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worst-designed  buildingB  in  Germany,  with  nothing  but  its  siie  k 
redcen)  it.  It  is  peculiar  in  having  n  chovet  at  one  end  and  an  sfn 
at  the  other. 

The  i>rincip]es  of  the  French  schools  of  art  seem  to  have  prerailcl 
li>  it  much  greater  extent  in  the  North  of  Germany,  and  we  haven 
tonsequencc  i^en-i'al  cliuiclies  of  more  jilensing  design  than  those 
nieiitioneil.  Among  these  is  tlie  cathedral  nt  Halberst.idt,  a  simpli 
hut  heautifiil  ehnrelj,  not  rtniarkahlc  for  any  very  striking  ptK;uHari- 
ties,  hut  extremely  siitisfaetory  in  general  ef!fect.  The  gri-at  chiin:^ 
t»Mi,  at  \;niti>u,  may  he  quoted  ua  another  very  favorable  Hpeeii 

nllally  German  in  its  arrangement.    Tlie  westen 
le  rest,  an<I  is  German,  wliolly  without  French  in- 
i-iKiiil  entrance,  hut  has  two  bold  massive  to  wen. 
Till-  clinreh  belilnd  these  is  of  the  ]att< 
))urt  of  the  13th  and  the  14tli  centuri<.i>. 
It  is  generally  goo<I  in  detail  anil  pro|icu<- 
tion,  hut  is  nrriuiged,  as  seen  in  the 
in    a   manner    wholly    different    from   tho 
French  method,  though  in  a  form  cuniimxi 
in  all   parts  of  (lermany.     The  polygouul 
form  is  retained  both  for  the  apse  and  fur 
h  I       tlie    chapels,  but    without    adopting   tlii 

»^    ',  i.     -^     ehevet  witli  its  suri-ouudiiig  aisle,  nor  tb 

fj.  ^      '      i        ahsohite  secluKinn  of  the  choir  an  n  priestli 

islniiil  roumi  which  the  laity  might  circa* 
liiie,  hut  u'iihin  whose  sacred  precincts  they 
were  not  [lennitted  to  enter.  It  ia  obaerv- 
alili^  tti:it  in  those  districts  where  cheveU 
lire  mriNt  frt'i|iKnt,  generally  speaking,  tlic 
Ciitholie  religion  lins  had  the  firmest  hold. 
On  tlie  otlier  hand,  where  the  people  had 
dei'Iined  to  a<h)pt  that  arrangement,  it  was 
Ik'V  were  ripe  for  the  Ifefurmation,  wlilcli  are<uilingly  ther 
:  soon  as  tlj<-  siandaft  of  rehellion  was  raised. 
iiith  of  Germany  we  have  nlready  had  oeeosion  to  remark 
on  the  tendetiey  to  raise  the  fide-aisles  to  the  same  height  as  the 
eenlnil  one,  wliii-h  eventually  heeame  the  rule  in  the  great  brick 
churches  of  Slnnieh  and  otiier  ]iarts  of  Havaria,  the  piers  or  pilhus 
heeominL;  mere  posts  BTip|ioi-ting  what  was  jiraitieally  a  horixontal 
roof.  In  the  north  the  tendeney  wi-ms  to  have  been  the  other  wayw- 
to  exaggerate  the  elerestin-y  .it  llie  expense  nf  the  aisles.  A  notable 
ex.imple  of  this  in  fnunrl  in  the  nave  .it  Magdeburg,  where  the  aide- 
aisles  are  practically  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  height  of 
the  church;  and  tliero  being  no  triforium,the  clerestory  windoTS  rest 
apparently  on  the  vault  of  tlie  side-aisle.     Tliis  Ins  now  no  donlitl 
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to  effect,  but  when  filled  with  pamted  glass  the  case  must 
been  different,  and  the  effect  of  this  immense  screen  of  brilliant 
most  have  been  most  beautiful. 

better  example  of  this  arrangement  is  found  in  the  cathedral  at 

here,  from  its  proximity  to  France,  the  whole  style  was  better 

,  and  the  details  are  consequently  more  perfect.   Externally, 

be  confessed,  the  immense  height  of  the  clerestory  gives  to 

ehorch  a  wire-drawn  appearance,  very  destructive  of  architectural 
but  internally,  partly  from  the  effect  of  perspective  and  partly 
[from  the  brilliancy  of  such  glass  as  remains,  criticism  is  disarmed. 
^The  resnlt,  however  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art,  is  most  fascinating; 
aid  at  all  events,  though  an  error,  it  is  in  afar  more  pleasing  direction 
Ihm  that  of  the  southern  architects. 

Tlieae  may  perhaps  be  amsidered  the  great  and  typical  examples 
rfthe  pointe<l  style  as  applied  to  church  architecture  in  Germany; 
htX  besides  these  there  are  numerous  examples  scattered  all  over  the 
tomtry,  many  of  which,  as  being  less  directly  under  French  influence, 
ibplay  an  originality  of  design,  and  sometimes  a  beauty,  not  to  be 
band  in  the  larger  examples. 

Among  these  is  the  church  at  Limburg  on  the  Lahn.  This  build- 
ing belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  and  exhibits  the 
transitional  style  in  its  greatest  purity,  and  with  less  admixture  of 
foreign  taste  than  is  to  be  found  in  almost  any  subsequent  examples. 
Thoogh  measuring  only  about  180  ft.  by  75,  it  has,  from  its  crown  of 
towers  and  general  design,  a  more  imposing  appearance  externally 
than  many  buildings  of  far  larger  dimensions.  The  interior  is  also 
nngnlariy  impressive. 

The  church  of  St.  Emeran  at  Ratisbon,  a  square  building  of  about 
the  same  age  and  style,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extensive  series 
of  galleries  which  surround  the  whole  of  the  interior,  being  in  fact 
the  application  of  the  system  of  double  cha))els  (see  ]>.  32)  to  a  parish 
eharch ;  not  that  vaulted  galleries  are  at  all  rare  in  Gennany,  but  that 
generally  s}>eaking  they  are  insertions ;  though  here  they  seem  port 
of  the  original  design. 

At  Schulporta  in  Saxony  there  is  a  very  elegant  church  of  the  best 
age,  and  both  in  design  and  detail  very  different  from  anything  else 
b  G^ermany.  Its  immense  relative  length  gives  it  a  perspective 
rarely  found  in  this  country,  where  squareness  is  a  much  more  com- 
mon characteristic. 

At  Oppenheim  is  a  church  the  choir  of  which  is  a  simple  and 
pleasing  Grerman  apse  with  elongated  windows.  The  navo,  four  bays 
JO  length,  is  an  elaborate  specimen  of  German  ornatnentation  in  its 
Qtmost  extravagance,  and,  considering  its  age,  in  sinirularly  bad  taste, 
It  least  the  lower  part.  The  clerestory  is  unobjectionable,  but  the 
tracery  of  the  windows  and  walls  of  the  side-aisles  shows  bow  \T\<»eiiv 


oiisly  it  WHS  poHsil>le  to  misapply^  even  the  beiiutiful  dctaiU  of  ll 
early  part  of  the  Utli  ct-ntiiry.     In  St.  Werner's  Chapel,  lJa<'har 
on  the  Kliine,  tliis  is  avoided,  and,  as  far  na  cnn  he  jtidffed  fromli 
fragmenttliat  reniiiins,  it  iiiu8t,  if  it  ever  waaconipletwl,  have  hveaoi 
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of  the  hest  specimens  of  German  art  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
nave  of  the  eathedral  at  Meissen,  though  marlied  hy  many  of  the  fanlli 
of  Gernnin  di'sipn.  is  stiil  a  bcaiitifnl  example  of  well-understood  deti^ 
As  a  purely  German  design  nothins  can  surpass  the  Maria  Kiidw 
at  Mulhauscn  rWoodcut  No.  524).     The  nave  is  nearly6(|uare.87fc 


1 106,  and  19  flivided  into  five  nialeB  hy  four  rows  of  piUars  mpport.  ■ 
J  the  vniUte,  all  at  the  same  level.     To  llie  west  is  a  triple  froutift- 

,  and  to  the  east 
ifoodcut  No.  523)  the 
rec  a[M«s,  which  f  onn 
f  favorite  an  arrango- 
wnt  witJi  the  Germans. 
Externally  its  atteiiua- 
tiiin  is  painful  to  one 
■cc-nstuaipil  to  the  mure 
Bc^«r  work  of  Frt^nch  ar- 
chitects ;  but  this  fault 
i*  itiit  hure  carrit'il  to 
nn^-thiug like  thi' c^xceHi* 
fduui]  uitilliKrchur'hcs. 
InttTtiiilly  tlie  efTi'ct  !.■* 
•-<Tljiiniy  pieasiiig,  ami 
altogi.'f  btT  tliero  are  per- 
tiu]M  fuv  tiutter  j>]ii!oi- 
mpO»  of  [iiiri'ly  Oer- 
aian  <1i.-«iini  in  pointed 

'-■■'■--turf.      Tho 

■  f^i.KUius.ia 

11*1^  so  jroriil  an    I 

wuHnplo  of  the  ^tylc. 

The  catlie.lral  !it  I 
Erfnrth  h  a  highly 
ornamenu-d  building, 
hut,  th'High  possessing 
Wall  ti  {ill  details  in 
parts,  yet  it  dhows  ilii> 
■lendemrss  of  eotistnjf- 
tion  which  is  no  ire- 
qaent  a  fault  iu  Gerniau 
(iotliie  buildings.  Tlie 
ehureh  of  St.  Sevenia 
in  thi:  name  town  re- 
MTinl'ltM  that  at  MuliN 
bauRcn,  but  poHscsses  so 

tVbat  we  would  cotisidei 
^tbst  it  is  illiistratcil  CWiwdcut  No. 
■  Thn  racwlR  dmlgnnl  for  the  cathe-  '  in  i 
dixlat  LoQvalti  I  mentioned  vol.  i.  p.  MIT)  I  larp^ 
WW  Ui'Dtlcal  with  tJiU  group  of  iplres   ~ 


(Fran)  I^ltriub, 

I  group  of  throe  «]firpn'  over 
r  just  in  front  of  the  apso 
15),     It  certainly  looks  like 
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a  direct  lineal  descendant  from  the  old  Roman  basilican  apse  grown 
into  Gothic  tallness.  Though  common  in  Grermany,  placed  either 
here  or  at  tlie  west  front,  I  do  not  know  of  any  single  example  of  such 
an  arrangement  cither  in  France  or  England. 

To  the  same  class  of  square  churches  with  slightly  projecting  chan- 
cels belongs  the  Frauen  Kirche  at  Nuremberg,  one  of  the  most  ornate 
of  its  kind,  and  possessing  also  in  its  triangularly-fonned  porch  another 
peculiarity  found  only  in  Germany.  The  principal  entrances  to  the 
cathedrals  of  Ratisbon  and  Erfui*th  are  of  this  description  —  the  latter 
being  the  richest  and  boldest  porch  of  the  kind. 

One  of  the  best  known  examples  of  the  daring  degree  of  attenua- 
tion to  which  the  Germans  delighted  to  carry  their  works  is  the  choir 
(Woodcut  No.  489)  added  in  1353  and  1413  to  the  old  circular  church 
of  Ciiarlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  As  we  now  see  it,  the  effect  is 
certainly  unpleasing;  but  if  these  tall  windows  were  filled  with 
painted  glass,  and  the  walls  and  vaults  colored  also,  the  effect  would 
be  widely  different.  Perhaps  it  might  then  be  even  called  beaatiful; 
but  with  scarcely  a  single  exception  all  those  churches  are  now  deprived 
of  this  most  indispensable  part  of  their  architecture,  and,  instead  of 
being  the  principal  ])art  of  the  design,  the  windows  are  now  only  long 
slits  in  the  masonry,  giving  an  appearance  of  weakness  without  adding 
to  the  beauty  or  richness  of  the  ornament. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Nieholai  Kirche  at  Zerbst,  and  the 
Betri  Kirche  at  Gorlitz,  both  splendid  specimens  of  this  late  ezagge^ 
atc'd  class  of  German  art.  By  color  they  might  be  restored,  but  as 
scon  now  in  the  full  glare  of  the  cold  daylight  they  want  almost  every 
re(|uisite  of  true  art,  and  neither  their  size  nor  their  constructive  skiU 
suiKces  to  redeem  them  from  the  rei)roach. 


ChnrcllM—CUiirchFuniimre  — Civil  Architecture. 


ClRCULAB    Cai'Riir 

IX  adojuing  tlie  [JOint^d  style,  the  Gertiiaiis  alraoet  wholly  abandoned 
iheiroM  favorite  circular  form  ; 
the  Liebfranen  Chiirili  «  Trfeves 
(Woodcnt  No.  4B0)  being  nimost 
the  only  really  iinportnnt  example  of 
a  church  in  this  stylo  ap|iroacIiuig 
to  a  rotunda.  Chaptcr-lioiiBes  are 
tut  rare  in  Gvritiaiiy  as  in  France, 
and  ttiose  that  are  found  are  not 
generally  circular  in  citlifr  coun- 
try. Then-  U  a  ba|iti!(tcry  altiiclit-d 
to  thfi  i-aihedral  at  Meissen,  and 
on«  or  two  nllipr  insi^^nificant  ox- 
aDi{iIvN  clwwh«>rt>;  hut  the  mowi 
|(l*«L3in{r  object  of  this  class  is  the 
Anna  Chapel,  at  inched  to  thi? 
principal  Wiurcli  Hi  Hi.illfrL'nstadt. 
It  i«  Maid  that  it  always  was 
^Jedimted  to  thf  snhitcd  mother 
E  llie  Mrgin,  hut  it  would  require 
e  than  tradition  to  prove  that 
i  van  Bfit  originally  desigiii 
h  biqitistcry  or  a  tonil>-lioiisi.' 

aa    it    may,   it    Is  one    of  the  ' 
tnoMt     pltrftsinji    « pec  i  met  is 
vlitw.   anywhere  to  he  finind,  and 
So  elegant  a»  to    make    ug    regret 
L  the  rarity  of  such  etruotures. 

Ctii-Rrn    FriiNiTiTRE. 
Tho  ehnrchw  of  Germany  an-  not  gt'nprally  rii-li  in  aivliiticiural 
Few  rood-lofts  are  found  sjinnning  from  i>iil:ir  in  |.iliar  of 
dwtr  like  thnt  at  the  MaiJuIainu  of  Trove*  (WowWtt.'Kitt.  ■iSfo")! 
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anil  tlioii^li  foino  of  tlip 
arc  ric-li,  thoy  jirc  kcIiIoi 
jicrtiiijis  nx  p)i>'l  SIS  iiii; 
were  iimc-1  us  tlio  lerfoi; 
In  most  iristaiifcs,  hiiwt 


tlint  soj'.imto  till'  dioirsof  the  chiircbea 
111  fif  ;_'iiotl  ilcxi^n.  The  two  at  Xaiiiiilici^  are 
y  i)f  llifir  class  in  (4crinany.  Goiiorally  they- 
iniii  —  vii-tii;illy  llitf  imljiit  —  of  tin.'  churchei. 
I'vii-,  till-  clctiu-liiMl  ]iiil|iit  in  tlie  nave  was  fxth^t- 
tuti-il  for  llicsi',  iinil  there  an-  niiiiientus  ei- 
nni|ii(.-s  uf  lii-lily-i'urveil  pulpits,  hut  none  of 
ln.'aiitiful  ik'si^n.  In  most  instances  theyste 
overload L'll  witli  ornament,  and  many  of  them 
disfigured  with  (luirkn  and  quihbles,  and  all 
tlie  v.igiiries  of  Inter  (leriiian  art. 

Till'  funis  are  seldinu  good  or  desermgof 
attention,  and  the  ori^lniil  nltara  have  almost 
all  hei'ii  reniDveil,  either  fi'uni  having  fallcD  to 
decay,  fn-  to  rn:ike  way  for  twniu  more  favorite 
arranircnicnt  of  uuxlern  times. 

Tlie  "  Saeraitients  llaiisluin  "  (the  receptacle 

fort  lie  sai-i-i'd  elements  of  the  commnnioo)  isl 

|)eeulinr  article  of  furiiittirc  frequently  fouDiI 

in  Ccriiiaii  churches,  aud  in  some  of  those  of 

liilu'iiini.  tlioujih  very  rare  in  France  and  un- 

knnun  in  Kti^hmd,  hut  on  which  the  Gerttiau 

arliHis  siein  tn  have  lavished  more  pains  tlinn 

on  almost  -iny  other  article  of  church  decors- 

tiim.      Tliose    in    St.    Lawrence's   church  nt 

Xur.inlur^  ami  at  I'lm  nro  perhaps  the  most 

exiraoiiliiLiiry  pieces  of  elaborate  architcctnre 

ever  rxicuiiil  in  stone,  and  have  always  been 

li"]ke.l  on  liy  the  (iermans  as  chefe-<i'teuvre 

of  art.     Had  they  been  able,  thoyvrould  have 

deliditi'd   in   iiitrodiu'ini;  the  game  extravo- 

panels  into  extenial  art  :  fortnnately  the  et^ 

minis  forced  them  to  contine  them  to  thdr 

inicri.irs,     Nnihini.',  however,  can  show  more 

clearlv  what  wa>  the  tendency  of  their  art,  nnJ 

to   what    thev    a>]>lred,    than    these    singular 

erect ii >ii.-i,   wlii.'li,    iiritwiihManding   their  »'•• 

'_'  iheir  tnatei-iiils  iimst   <'\cLte  our  wonder,  like  the 

ihi- (liine^e.     To  -omcextiiil   also  they  claim  oiir 

le    lii;htiie><   ami    the    ele^'aac'c   of    their   Strueturl- 

lie  <-hara.'teri>tie  of  lh.>  (Jeniian  niiild.     A  difficulty 

it  ■^lorie-i  in,  ami  ]iatii-nt  toil  is  not  a  means  on')' 

Imt  an  end,  and  its  ex|iressinn  often  excites  in  Cemiany  more  admiR' 

tion  than  either  loftier  or  ptii-er  ait. 


surdity,  conside 
concentric  balK 
ailiniration  fm- 
Shnplicity  is  noi 
coni)m 


searii'lv  be  donhtcd  Im 


that  1 


Itch  of  the  extravagance 


It  we  find  ill  luter  German  nrclii  tec  Hire  arose  from  the  reaction 
ktli«  glasft-)>auilcrH  on  ttif  builders.  WIicd  lirst  painted  gloss  waa 
iivdf  introdueetl.  the  figures  were  pi-ou(ieil  or  separated  by 
rliitecttuul  di'lai]»,  sucli  as  niches  or  eanojiies,  copied  literally  from  I 
*•  sUmwi  wniaiiii^nta  of  the  building  itself.  Before  long,  however,  tiio  ] 
iiittr,  in  (jcrumny  at  least,  spurned  at  Iieiu^  tied  douTi  to  copy  such 
aii'l  cntistruclive  exigencies;  he  attenuated  his  columns, 
S  atii]  tu'i&ted  hi?  pinnnck-s,  ilreiv  out  his  canopies,  and  soon  in- 
hiiij-'clf  :i[i   rinliitt'ctiire   Li-eariTii-   the  sanit-   rehition   to  the 


DnorwiiT  of  Chareb 


bine  (>otIii(^  Mrmuid  hliti  tliat  the  invlilli'cttire  shotv'n  on  the  paiDtiu^ 
KPntnpottttearH  to  the  Icmpli-H  nml  buildings  from  which  it  is  derived, 
i  Gcrmnny,  puintt-ra  imd  builders  alike  were  striving  after  lightncsB, 

the  ]iuinter  wiia  eniilileil  Ity  his  material  easily  to  outstrip    i 
c  mason.    Tlie  cssenlinlly  stone  character  of  architecture  was  soon   I 
t  ^bt  of.     With  the  painter,  tlio  finials,  the  crockets,  and  the  j 
>  of  the  capitals   again  became   copies  of  leaves,  instead  of  ! 
iiivenlional  representations  oE  nature  which  they  ave  and  must   , 
t  In  all  true  art.     Like  Kir  JainoK  Ilnll  in  modern  times,  the  8pecu> 
1  in  UKxmmg  wa»  uut  ]vuji,  wlivu  advouvwl  tUw  i»t%  : 
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Buggcsting  a  vegetable  tlieory  for  the  whole  art.  All  these  sti^jis  are 
easily  to  be  traced  in  the  sequence  of  German  ])ainted  glass  still  pri»- 
served  to  us.  The  more  extravagant  and  intricate  the  design,  the  more 
it  was  admired  by  the  Germans.  It  was,  therefore,  only  naturrJ  that 
the  masons  should  strive  after  the  same  standard,  and  should  trv  to 
realize  in  stone  the  ideas  which  the  painters  had  so  successfully  started 
on  the  j)lain  surface  of  the  gljiss.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  was  an 
incentive.  Almost  all  the  absurdities  of  the  later  stvles  mav  l>e 
traced  more  or  less  to  this  source,  and  were  it  worth  while,  or  were 
this  the  j)lace,  it  would  be  easy  to  trace  the  gradual  decay  of  true  art 
from  this  cause.  One  example,  taken  from  a  church  at  Chemnitz 
(Woodcut  No.  528),  must  suffice,  Mhere  what  was  usual,  perhaps 
admissible,  in  glass,  is  represented  in  stone  as  literally  as  is  conceiv- 
able. When  art  came  to  this,  its  revival  was  impossible  among  a 
people  with  whom  such  absurdities  could  be  admired,  as  their  fre- 
quency proves  to  have  been  the  case.  What  a  fall  does  all  this  show 
in  that  people  who  invented  the  old  Round-Gothic  style  of  the  Rhenish 
and  Lombard  churches,  which  still  excite  our  admiration,  as  much  from 
the  simple  majesty  of  their  details  as  from  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
their  whole  design ! 

Civil  Architecture. 

If  the  Germans  failed  in  adapting  the  pointed  style  of  architecture 
to  the  simple  forms  and  jMirposesof  ecclesiastical  buildings,  they  were 
still  less  likely  to  be  successful  when  dealing  with  the  more  compli- 
cated arrangements  of  civil  buildings.  It  is  seldom  difficult  to  impart 
a  certain  amount  of  architectural  character  and  majniificence  to  a  sinsrle 
hall,  esj)ecially  when  the  dimensions  are  considerable,  the  materials 
good,  and  a  certain  amount  of  decoraticm  admitted;  but  in  grouping 
together  as  a  whole  a  number  of  small  ajjartments,  to  be  applied  to 
various  uses,  it  recpiires  great  judgment  to  insure  that  every  ])art  shall 
express  its  own  j)urpose,  and  good  taste  to  prevent  the  whole  degei;e- 
rating  into  a  mere  collection  of  disjointed  fragments.  These  qualities 
the  Germans  of  that  wisr  (li<l  not  ]>ossess.  3Ioreover,  there  seems  to 
have  been  sinuularlv  litth*  deman<l  for  (^ivil  edifices  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries.  It  is  ])robable  that  the  free  cities  were  not  organized  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  Helgium,  or  had  not  the  samt?  amount  of  manu- 
facturing industry  that  gave  rise  to  the  erection  of  the  great  halls  in 
that  country  ;  for,  with  the  exception  ot'the  Kauf  Ilaus  at  Mayence,  no 
example  has  com**  down  to  our  days  that  can  be  sai<l  to  be  remarkable 
for  architectural  design.  Kven  this  no  longer  exists,  having  been 
pulled  down  in  ISTJ.  It  was  but  a  small  building,  I'Joft.  in  length  by 
92  in  width  at  one  end,  and  75  at  the  other.  It  was  built  in  the  best 
time  of  German  ])ointed  architecture,  and  was  a  pleasing  specimen  of 
its  class.     At  Cologne  there  is  a  sort  of  Guildhall,  the  Gurzenich,  and 


a  lower-like  fragment  of  a  town-hall,  botli  biii 
leclare;  ani]  In  some  of  the  other  Rhenish 
an  more  or  less  bonutifiil  according  to  the 
lint  will  b«ar  coinparisou  with  the  Ik-lgiiii 

Sonir  of  tLe  caa- 
tli-s    in     nhich    the 
fi-iiilal  arinlwi-acy  of 
tht!  day  rcttidtr<l  nre 
certainly     fim-    and 
]iirturi-MjHi-      build- 
ill^,  but  Ihuyaru sel- 
dom ri^iimrkablc  for 
architectural  beauty 
either   of  de§ign  or 
detail.      The    eaine 
remarks  ajijily  to  llie 
domeHiic  residences. 
Many  of  the  old  high- 
Med  houses  iji  the 
rvcts  art!  raoHt  elab- 
m'Ately  omnment- 
^.Bud  produce  pio- 
rrsquo     combina- 
\ans    in  themselves 
with    one    an- 
■T ;  but  as  works 
f  wt,  few  have  any 
lioM  to  notice,  and 
r  in  form  rn»r 
rul  are  Ihi-y  wor- 
fnf  admiration. 
i  Amonj;     more 
trellaneouB  monu- 
aiU  may  be  minied 
■   wt-igh-towci-  at 
jidvmach,  with  its 
crane, 
bwinj;  bow  any  nlt- 
may   be    made 
>hileelnral    if   dc^ 
Hid    with     rti*t<'. 
V  SchftiH'  Brnnnei 
tXurcmber;;,  is  one 


best  age  ot  arohir 
wne  tliere  are  fragments  of  ■ 
^i'  of  their  details,  hut  none 
L-diticL's  of  the  same  class. 


,  or  "Ueiiiilifnl  Fonninin!*,"  in  Uie  market-place 
of  itie  most  Mnexee]ilionn1i|e  piee<'B  of  (termaii 
it  nitn;h  riiiemblfs  llie  eonlempurury  cros! 

■ard   I.  lo  llif  nicniory  of  |ii«  belovfi^  <vi«ea 
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Eleanor,  bnl  it  is  liiigur  and  taller,  the  sculpture  better,  and  better 
disposeil,  tiiid  tbe  ivliole  duBign  perhaps  nnrivallod  anjon^  inonu- 
meots  of  its  flnss.  The  lightness  of  the  iipjier  part  and  the  breadth 
of  the  basin  nt  its  base  gave  an  appearaHce  of  stability  which  contrilK 
utee  greatly  to  its  efTect. 

Soart'ely  leas  elegant  thsin  this  is  the  cross  or  "  Todtenleiichter," 
Ijintenie  des  Mortn,  in 
the  cemetery  of  Kloster 
Neuberg,  near  Vienna, 
its  height  is  about 
30  ft.;  the  date  en- 
graved upon  it  if  I3S1. 
There  is  a  small  door  at 
a  height  of  about  5  ft. 
from  the  ground,  and 
near  the  summit  a 
chamber  with  six  glazed 
windows,  in  which  the 
light  was  exhibited. 

In  France,  some 
ten  or  twelve  of  these 
lanterns  have  recently 
been  brought  to  light 
and  deecribed.  In  Ger- 
many about  as  many, 
besides  num1>erle«s  lit- 
tle niches  in  which 
lamps  were  placed  in 
churches,  showing  a 
prevalence  in  Chris- 
tian countries  of  a  cus- 
tom which  now  only 
prfvaila  among  Ma- 
hometans, of  placing 
lightH  at  night  in  the 
tombe  of  saints,  or  of 
reliitivcs,  so  long  as 
their  memory  is  prtv 
seivctl.  Perhaps,  how- 
evL'r,  the  greatest  point 
of  interest  attached 
to  their  invPultgatioTi 
arises  from  the  lij^ht  (liese  foreign  examples  may  be  espectffd  lo 
throw  on  the  origin  of  the  Round  Towers  in  Trelnnd.  Their  fomi  ■■ 
not  unlike  this  nt  Kloatir  Xeiiberg.    Their  destination  seems  the  snmt^ 


;d  style  is  liLuii 

St.  Lawrence  are  among  tfii-  best.  Tlie  bay  window  (Woodcut  Nn.  581 ),  1 
from  the  facade  of  llic  former  U  as  jileasing  a  feature  as  is  to  bi'  found 
of  its  clasB  in  any  part  of  Germany. 

■e  characteristic  sjieuimen,  liowever,  is  to  be  aeen  at  Bruck  on 
the  M(ir,  in  Styria,  wliere  tliere  still  exists  a  large  house,  ibe  front  of 
Mliicb  is  ornamented  with  n 
\crnndah  in  several  buys,  one 
of  which  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  Xo. 
532.  It  is  in  two  stories, 
the  upper  containing  twice 
tiio  nuinlter  of  openings  of 
I  lie  lower.  The  whole  design 
is  singularly  elegant,*  but 
betrays  the  lateness  of  tho 
date  (1605)  In  every  detail; 
:ind,  more  tlian  this,  exhibits 
those  peculiarly  German  fea- 
tures which  are  so  cliarao- 
teristie  of  the  Inter  Gothic  in 
that  country.  In  the  lower 
story,  tor  instance,  the  ogee 
arch  instead  of  Iwing  filled 
up  with  a  decorative  piece  of 
construction,  is  made  circular 
by  a  plain  piece  of  stone, 
which  completes  the  con- 
■-iruction  bnt  violates  the  dco- 
'i!;ition.  Above  this  We  have 
I  balustrade  in  stone,  inii- 
tiiiiiig  wuiid  in  a  manner  the 
Geniianti  were  wi  fond  uf,  but  wl.iili  is  certainly  wrong  in  principle  aa 
it  u  in  taitte ;  but,  notwilhslanding  these  defects,  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  more  examples  of  the  same  (?laes  have  not  come  down  to  our  time. 
It  is  true  that  in  all  countries  the  8|>ectmeDa  of  domestic  art  are, 
from  obvious  causes,  more  Hatile  to  alteration  and  destruction  thaa 
■works  of  a  more  monumental  elaas.  Making  every  allowance  for  this, 
Germany  still  seems  more  deficient  than  its  neighboring  countries  in 
domestic  architecture  in  the  {loinlt'd  style,  and  one  can  hardly  P8ca)K> 
the  oonviction  that  this  form  was  never  tliorougldy  adopted  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  that  it  therefore,  never  having  had  much 
hold  on  their  feelings  or  taste,  died  out  early,  leaving  only  some 
wonderful  B)>eoimenB  of  mas<mic  skill  in  the  more  monumentAJ 
hnildinEre.  but  very  few  evidences  of  tnie  art  or  of  sound  knowledge 
of  the  true  principles  nf  architect urnl  effect. 
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ALOXG  the  whole  of  the  southern  sliorcs  of  the  Balti**  i*\t(.*n<l8  a  vast 
Berica  of  sandy  plains,now  composing  tlie  greater  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  I'nissia,  with  Hanover  and  3Iecklenburg  and  the  duchies  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Brunswick.  This  district  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
cultivated  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  contained  several  cities  of 
jrreat  commercial  and  political  importance,  which  still  retain  many 
of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  buildings. 

These  plains  arc  almost  wholly  destitute  of  any  stone  suitable  for 
building  jmrposes,  and  brick  has  alone  been  employed  in  the  erection, 
not  only  of  their  houses,  but  of  their  churches  and  most  monumental 
l>uil(iing8.  This  circumstance  has  induced  such  a  variation  in  tlie 
character  of  the  architecture  as  to  iustifv  tlie  North  of  German v  beinir 
treated  as  a  separate  province.  The  differences  which  are  apj>ariMit 
may  also  bo  owing  to  some  extent  to  ethnographic  ditTereiH'cs  of 
'^•e,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  may  be  owing  to  this 

<^use.    In  earlv  Cliristian  times  the  whole  ])rovince  was  inhabited  bv 

»  I  » 

tJi^'  Wends,  a  race  of  Sclavonic  stock;  they  have  been  superseiied  by 

the  Teutonic  races  and    their   language   has   disappeared,  but  their 

Wood  must  still  remain,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  would  at  once 

•ccount  to  an  ethnologist  for  the  absence  of  art.     A  Teutonic  ra<*e, 

wsed  on  a  Celtic  substratum,  would    have  wrouirht    beaut v  <jut  of 

oricks,  and  the  constructive  difhculties  would    not    have    ])revente.l 

Uh* development  of  the  art.     But  a  Teutonic  formation  overlying  a 

Sclavonic  base  is  about  as  unfortunat<?  a  combination  for  architect nr:il 

development  as  can  well  be  conc<"iv(Ml.     This,  addcjl  to  tin-  <leli<-ien<  y 

of  appropriate  building  materials,  will  more  than  suttice  to  account 

for  the   phenomena  we   meet  with   on  the   southern    shores  of  the 

Baltic 

It  18  tme  that  in  the  hands  of  a  refined  and  art-loving  pciiph-  like 
the  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  Italv,  brick  architecture  mav  be  niatb- 
to    iMMScss  a  considerable   amount  of  beaut  v.      1)\\y\a\  vV.w  wvan  \^v^ 
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moulded  into  shapes  ns  elegant,  and  as  artistic,  as  can  be  carvMl 
stone;  and  tbc  various  colors  which  it  is  easy  to  impart  to  bri 
may  be  used  to  form  mosaics  of  tlie  most  beautiful  patterns;  but 
carry  out  all  this  with  success  requires  a  genuine  love  of  art,  and 
energy  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  whicli  will  not  easily  be  Batisti 
Withont  thif  the  facilities  of  brick  architecture  are  such  that  it 
be  eiecuted  by  tlio  commonest  workmen,  and  is  best  done  in  the  li 


'III. "  UenkmUe  Lubec) 


artistic  furiiH  \\  hik  i 
fei'lin^  for  lit  to  iniliui 
nee<lcd,  ind  li>  ini<iru|>t  i< 
brick  anhittituii  tin  1h 
and  projiitmnx  «<>  tint  if 
mustbeaddiil  fortliiiro 
built  so  tlmi  th  tt  {\n\    ii 


stone  walls  i»d  dipth  of  nlnf  Ikxi 


IN  I-  till  .  IS.  It  1  .jiiiivs  a  very  stt 
ii\  cini  (o  111  ton  ihiiui^lit  where  it  is 
ivtrtiilion  ti  Mtk  for  forms  of  beauty, 
u  lilt  -IK  thosi  vtith  the  fewest  bn 
iliif  ni<l -IndoM  nil  to  he  obtained,  I 
11  vik.  iinil  inim  thin  thin,  walls  ma; 
11  pared  i 


i  dmust  mi  possible. 
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Another  defpct  is,  that  a  brick  bniltliiig  almost  inuvitabl}  su;;- 
gntx  a  pbster  finishing  internally  ;  ami  every  one  kiiuua  Iiow  easy  it 
is  to  repeat  Uy  casting  the  same  ornanionts  over  ami  over  again,  and 
to^ply  such  ornaments  unywlicrc  and  in  any  way  wltlioiit  ttie  least 
reference  trt  constnietion  or  propriety. 

All  the.te  temptations  may  of  course  be  avoided.  They  were  so  at 
firansdaby  the  Saracens,  who  loved  art  for  its  own  s.ike.  They  were, 
to  a  funsidernhle  extent,  avoided  in  tlic  valley  of  the  Po,  though  by 
*  people  far  loss  essentially  art-loving  than  the  Moors.  But  it  will 
easily  be  sujiposed  that  this  taste  and  f>erceptioti  of  beauty  exerted 
Teri'    little     influence    in   the  , 

rillej-  of  the  Elbe.  There  the 
public  buildings  were  raised  as 
clieajily  as  the  necessities  of 
cnnatruction  would  allow,  and 
ornaments  were  applied  only  to 
the  extent  absolutely  requisite 

to  uve  them  from  meaimess. 

Tills  the   churches    represent 

in  size  the  wealth  and  jiopul.i- 

tion  of   the    cities,  and    were 

l>Dil(  in  the   style    of    Gothic 

»ffhitecture   which    prevailed 

UIhe  time  of  their  erection; 

Inil  it  is  in  vain  to  look  in 

Ibem  for  any  of  the  betuticB 

of  the  stone  Gotliic  buildings 

of  (he  same  period. 
The     principal     group    of 

<^lii>n-heB  in  the  district  is  found 

*•  Lulwck,   which    was    j>er- 

^]*,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 

'■^tliiest  town  on  the  ohores 

^  the  Baltic.     The  largest  of 

llwse  is  the  Dora  Kirchc  or  Cathedrid  (\V..i 

■•27  ft.  long  overall.     The  navu  is  12ii  ft,  wic 

of  the  tliree  aislea  spring  from  the  saiui-  hii: 

^0  ft.  high,  those  of  the  side-aisUrs  a  litth- 

■pscing  of  the  piers,  gives  a  poor  ancl  Imrc  I 

'fioir  is  Ijetter,  showing  a  certain  anionnt  cif 

but  even  this  is  leaner  than  in  any  sHuu-  hniMi 

porertj  so  characteristic  of  thi-  style. 
The   Slaria   Kirche   is  a  inorr  favurabh-   i 

**Wgh  not  BO  large.    It  is  of  a  somewlmt  i:i 

"We  in    accordance  with   the    jirinciphs  vti 


il  ,lis|,|; 


da«s. 


M:    I     iui  , 
islalBlrUUii 


fc.iv.ca.vn. 
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plouD-r  sgiecitnen  of  architecture.  Ita  two  western  tmrers  are  of  the 
fonn  typiciil  in  Lubeek.  They  are  just  400  Eii<;liiih  ft.  in  height,  and 
with  these  diiiiensions  ought  to  be  imposing  oI>je<-t«i,  but  thev  certainly 
ire  not  no,  being  in  (act  an  bad  Bpeciinens  as  could  be  of  Gothic  towers. 
As  usual  in  Gt-miany,  there  is  no  door  iit  tlie  west  end  of  any  of 
IhNO  churches,  an<l  the  principal  cntr:niccs  arc  in  all  cases  lateral ; 
one  of  those  attached  to  the  cathe<lral  Is  an  elnlxirate  and  beautiful 
fitw  of  stone  architecture,  but  it  is  the  only  one  aii]iarently  that  is  at 
»II  remarkable. 

Some  of  the  rood-wr«'ens  are  covered  witli  carving,  and  the  talxT- 
nartwjor  rcceptaclcn  for  the  holy  elements,  are,  as  in  nmsi  parts  of 
fiMmany,  elaliorately  ornamented.  They  are  nearly  of  the  same  age 
UKluf  the  same  style  as  those  at  Xun-nilierg,  one  of  which  is  reprtv 
Miinl  in  Woodcnt  Xo.  5'J7. 

D.intzic  possesses  several  large  churches  very  similar,  Iwth  in  siyiu 
uiil  .irrangement,  to  tliose  of  Lnheck.  Tlie  prim'i|>al  of  these  is  the 
niMml,  or  Msrien  Kirche,  conimenceil  in  its  jircseut  fimn  in  lil4:-l, 
U'i  completed  in  the  year  150'2.  It  is  31C  feet  long  and  105  in  wii'.th, 
•itii  3  transept  extending  to  200  feet.  1'he 
vliole  area  of  the  church  is  aliout  42,000  ft.,  f>o 
that  though  not  among  the  largest,  it  may  still 
^  considered  as  a  first-class  church ;  and,  U'lng 
ofagootl  age,  it  is  ns  effective  in  design  as  any 
of  the  brick  churches  of  the  ]>roviiice.     It  has 

OOP  tower  at  the  west  end  '230  ft.  In  height. 
The  church  of  St.  Catherine  is  in  part  older 

than  the  cathedral, having  )K>en  ftninded  in  lISo, 

Ibou^  it  was  to  a  great   extent    rebuilt  nt  a 

■ubwquent  porio<l.      Its  dirnenstoiiM  as  it  now 

Hands  are  210  ft.  long,  ami  ]i>U  ft.  wiile  over 

ill.     Neither  it  nor  any  of  the  other  ehni-ches 

of  the  town  seem  to  have  any  reinarkiihle  lea- 
lure  of  design  or  construction  w.u-thy  ni  lieiii;.i 

alluded  to. 

The  town  of  Lnneherg  n-tains  not   c^iiIy  ils 

IHihlic   buildings,  but  its    stivit    lUciiiii-itiiri-. 

nearly  as  left  from  the  Middle  A^'es ;  :ini|  lis 

•piaint  gables  and  striinge  touei-s  nnd   sjiiies 

jnve  it  a  character  that  is  |iicluresi|i]c  :iiid  inl>T- 

nting.  hnt  cannot  l>e  said  t'>  I>e  tuiLiiiil'iil.     X.ir 

is  there    anything  in  its  arehileitiire    tlint    is 

A'orthy  either  of  admiration  or  imit:iiiim. 

Tlie  fonn  of  church  t..wer  found  ihere,  iiiid 

tlic  district,  IB  a  nuMlifi cation  <if  that  !ii  I':idei-1 

Biid  ia  «-elI  eiemplified  hy  that  in  the  Kii'Mi 


1  g<-ner;illv  in 
.ni(\Vo„,l.-ot  N...471). 


(Woodoiit  No.  536).  It  is  an  honest  and  pnrpoBc-like  piece  of  ircU* 
tectiiru,  but  certainly  without  any  pretcneions  to  beauty  of  deetgB.  I 
Further  enst,  in  Ermentaml,  as  Eastern  Prntuiia  useil  lo  bi-  i-«I)eJ,  ( 
thei'c  are  mntiy  brick  buildings,  wliicli  from  their  pietnresi]ii(.-iu'M 
the  appropriiileiHss  of  their  form  half  dioarin  the  cnlir.  Anmne  I 
these,  for  instance,  such  a  ehiin-h  as  that  of  FrauenlHTg  ( Wmitlcnt  [ 
Xo.  537),  with  its  light  graecful  spires  anil  its  brick  tracery  in  its  gnUw,  I 
is  an  object,  if  not  of  ^ramlctir.  at  least  of  i-onstilc ruble  bmuty  ii 


self,  niul  in  ibis  instanL-e  is  pi-i>upeii  with  sii  mnn\  oiliei-s  as  lo  form  a 
more  picturesque  combiniitiiHi  than  is  usually  to  be  met  with  on  the 
shores  of  tJie  Baltic.  Thi'  church  itself  i»  800  ft.  long  by  SO  in  widtli, 
and  has  three  aisles  in  the  navL-,  of  cqital  height  but  unequal  width. 
Its  worst  defect  is  the  plainness  und  bulk  of  the  octagonal  piera  which 
support  the  vault. 

The  next  illuBiration.of  Ihc  ohnrch  at  Santoppen  (Woodcut  No.  538) 
is  a  type  Infinitely  more  common  in  Ermcniand.  In  Quast'a  work ' 
arc  some  dozi'n  olmrches  varying  only  slightly  from  this  in  dedgn,  bol 
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are  too  pliiiii  even  in  thiit  titjle,  and  above  this  tlif  ornament  i§  nvtil 
constructive  nor  elegant.     Thi.'  building  might  bo  either  a  dwelling  or 
a  civil  building,  or  anything  else,  as  well  as  a  church,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  find  on  what  priuciple  the  design  is  varied  or  arranged.     In  true  Art 
the  motive  is  n]fpart;nt  at  a  glance,  and  shoald  always  be  so. 

At  Hiiinliurg,  fires,  and  the  improvements  conse<]Ucnt  on  modoTn 
activity  ami  jirosperity,  have  nearly  obliterated  all  the  Djore  imiior- 
lanl  buildings  which  at  nne  time  adorned  that  city. 

At  Konigslteig,  at  tlie  oppositt'  extremity  of  the  district,  there  seema 
to  be  little  that  m  remarkable,  except  a  cathedral,  possessing  au 
enormous  facade  of  brickwork,  adorned  With  blank  arches,  but  w  itiiout 
the  smaUest  pretensions  to  beauty,  either  inierually  or  externally. 


Civil  Blildingb. 


[^  tt| 


The  moKt  renmrkuble  among  the  civil  buildings  of  the  province  u 
the  castle  at  Atarieuburg,  which  wa^  for  nearly  a  century  and   a  half 
the  residence  of    the  masters  of   the  once  powrtul  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  onler.     The  Alte  Scldoss  was  built    in    1276,  the  middle 
eastle  in   1309;    so  that   it  belongs   tu  the  best    age  of  Gothic  art, 
and,  being  half  palace,  half  castle,  ought  to  |K>sHes3  both   dignity 
and    grandeur.     It   betrays,   howe\-r,    in    every  part    the    faults  ol 
brick  arcUiiectwrc  in  this  provinct,  und  though  curious,  is  certainly    ' 
not  beautiful.    All  the  windows  are  stju are-headed,  though  tilled  with    I 
tracery,  and  the  vaultings  of  the  principal  apartmeitte  are  without    'I 
grace  in  themselves,  and  ilo  not  fit  the  lines  of  the  openings;  even 
the  boldly  jirojeeliDg  luachicolationa,  which   in   stone  arohiiecinre    ' 
give   generally  such    dignity   t«   castellated    buildings,  here    fail    in 
producing  that  effect,  from  the  tenuity  of  the  parts  and  the  weakncM 
of  their  apparent  supports. 

The  town-hall  at  Lubeck  is  imposing  from  its  size,  and  singular 
from  the  ntiem|it  to  gain  height  and  grandeur  by  carrying  up  th« 
main  wall  uf  the  building  higli  above  the  roof,  and  where  no 
utilitarian  purpose  can  be  sugijested  for  it.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
towns  in  the  province  that  do  not  possess  some  large  civic  bnildinga, 
but  in  all  instances  these  are  less  artistic  thau  the  churches  them- 
selves; and,  though  imposing  from  tlieir  mass  and  interesting  from 
their  age,  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  notice  as  examples  of  arcliU 
teclnral  art. 

The  t«wu-hall  at  Brunswick  CWoodcut  No.  Ii41)  is  one  of  the  moat 
piotoresquc  and  characleriBl  Ic  of  these  buildings,  and  perhaps  also  the 
most  artistic.  It  is  diflicult,  however,  to  reconcile  our  feelings  to  the 
light  arch  supporting  the  tracery  of  the  up|>er  j>arl  of  the  upper 
gallery.  If  the  four  mnllions  had  been  brought  .Ihhu.  they  would 
not  have  iiupedcd  litlicr  light  or  "ir  to  an  upprcciable  exicnU  and  if 


\IA„   tiflUN.SWlUK.  1 

The  same  ie  ti'ue  of  their  civic  buildings:  some  are  largtf  i 
richly  ornamented,  but  all  art;  ileficieiit  in  gmce,  nnd  in  Mint  ex- 
quisite balance  betvri-en  coiistriiction  nml  ornament  —  tiscfulne^s  con>  ' 
bined  witli  beauty — wliicli  ;iie  invariably  shown  in  the  buildings 
farther  souti 
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NO  one  who  has  listened  to  all  that  was  said  and  written  in  Germany 
before  the  late  war  about "  Sehleswig-IIolstein  Stanim  verwandt," 
can  very  well  doubt  that  wlien  he  passes  the  Eyder  going  northward 
he  will  enter  on  a  new  architectural  province.  lie  must,  however,  oe 
fiiogalarly  deficient  in  etlinograpliical  knowledge  if  he  expects  to  find 
anything  either  original  or  beautiful  in  a  country  inhabited  by  races 
of  such  purely  Aryan  stock.  If  there  is  any  Finnish  or  Lap  blood  in 
the  veins  of  the  Swedes  or  Danes  it  must  have  drie<l  up  very  early, 
.for  no  trace  of  its  effect  can  be  detected  in  any  of  their  architectural 
ntterancf^s;  unless,  indeed,  we  should  ascribe  to  it  that  })eculiar 
fondness  for  circular  forms  which  is  so  characteristic  of  their  early 
churches,  and  which  may  have  been  derived  from  the  circular  mounds 
and  stone  circles  which  were  in  use  in  Sweden  till  the  end  of  the 
10th  century.  The  country,  in  fact,  was  only  convert  ed  to  Christianity 
in  the  reign  of  Olaf — Skol  Konung  —  lOol  to  1020;  and  then,  and 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  was  too  poor  and  too  thinly  inhabited  to 
require  any  architectural  buildings,  and  when  these  came  to  be 
erected  the  dominant  race  was  one  that  never  showed  any  real 
sympathy  for  the  art  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

SWEDKN. 

The  largest  and  most  hnportant  monument  in  the  province  is  the 
Cathedral  of  U])8ala,  though  it  can  hardly  be  quoted  as  an  exam]>le 
of  Scandinavian  art;  for  when  the  Swedes,  in  the  end  of  the  VMi 
century  (1278),  determined  on  the  erectiiui  of  a  cathedral  worthy  of 
their  country,  they  employed  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Etieime 


lonneuil,  lo  (uriiiHi  llitin  wiili  a  ilesign,  ami  to  supeHnl 
_>ection.  Ttiis  hv  -ILI  till  lir-.  .K-ntli,  tijoiigli  how  fur  tj 
was  a<lvaiiL'e<l  :it  lliiil  titiif  tln.-ii;  is  now  no  nieiiiis  of  kiuiwin 
church  U  only  Ji3U  ft.  in  extreme  length  by  145  in  width,  w 
western  towors  ;iriil  tlie  pnni.'i]iiil  pwrliil  botwi'cii  them.  Tl 
is  of  briek,  exv('|it  llie  iloorways  and  some  smaller  om 
details,  Tlie  building  was  in  progress  during  2O0  years,  a 
Bonneuil's  death  the  French  principles  of  detail  were  departs 
1  adilitiuM  tn  tliis,  the  upper  partw  of  the  western  toW' 


"■ibcdral.    IFroni  Mwrjrii 


pbiiOt  durins  the  Inst  eentiiry,  nnrt  otiier  iliafiguri'ment*  h*1 
Msec,  so  that  t)ie  building  woulij  h.irdly  l>e  ileiined  wurtliy  6 
lu'ther  south,  uml  is  only  remiirkuble  here  from  the  meann^ 
hrals. 

The  church  nt  Lidkopiiig  (12(i0-l&U0)  rnnks  nent  in  Im|j 
t  that  of  L'psnU.     It  hns,  however,  no   westeiri   towcre  i 
tamrats    extcrnidty,    iin<l    inti^^nially    is    arrnnL,'ed    withtn 
inow ledge    of    architectural    effect    which    alone    cnu 
btc  resting. 
.  The  cathedra]  at  Luud  ia  liolh  dlder  ami  hvtui'  thiui  e 


Hwu.  It  HAH  ooiiiitiL-ticed  ttppnrmitly  iiboiit  the  year  1080,  atid 
iNuiiileralily  ailv'uaci'i]  in  1151.1,  luid  the  erection  of  the  ajiee  muet 
(  placoti  bolween  iln'sc  two  dates.  It  is  the  ouly  unaltered  part 
I  lbs  Qlictrch,  and  in  n  very  beautWiil  specimeii  of  tli<j  tiermun 
Ijleot  llmi  liati".  The  little  gables  over  the  npsidiil  gnllery  seem 
■rt  i>f  t}i<!  urifjinal  design,  an'l  are  the  only  eXHmpli>s  of  tlic  class 
Wp()!«t3!».     With  tliese  the  whoJL'  miikeB  up  a  very  pl(-asing  compo- 

Tlmri-  art-  other  eliiirches  in  Sweden,  at  Weateroas,  Stregiias  and 
IK  all  large  —  vie.,  about  300  ft,  enst  iind  west  by  100  to  liO  in 
riiitli.— and  founded  in  the  12tli  and  ISili  eenturit's:  but,  like  tlio 
avf  lit  Lund,  tbyy  have  been  altered  and  improved  ho  frequently 
tiriav  ilie  laat  fiOO  years,  that  very  little  remains  of  the  original 
bifin;  whatever  that  may  have  bi-en,  in  their  present  ntate  ihey 
rtliardly  worthy  of  mention. 

I'erliapR  the  most  pleaeini;  objects  in  Sweden  are  the  uoimtry 
InrrlicK,  with  their  tall  wooden  spires  and  detached  belfries.  If 
mv  di>  t»»l  piHweas  much  archllectmal  beauty.  Uiey,  at  all  oveuUt, 
wrriil  pnqiost^like  cvectiona,  expressing  what  tbey  are  intended  for 
<  ilii^  simplest  manner,  and  with  their  accotnpaniiuenta  always 
uiitiiig  Hp  &  pleasing  gi-oup. 


aaeltry.    (From  Murry&t,  "Ona  Yculn  Swpden,") 


Tho  Norvegians  are  more  fortunate  tli.'in  either  the  Danea  < 

wHes  Id    puasesxing  at  Trondhjeni  a  nalional  eatbedral  of   great 

B*ltHivwi  m  it*' jMViM.-iiL  ruttwd  stMe. 


SCANDINAVIAN  AKCHITECTUM 

Its  history  ia  easily  made  out  from  a  coniparieou  of  loonl  trnditiona 
with  the  style  of  the  buil.Iing  itself.  Between  the  years  101  ti  anil 
1030  St.  Olaf  built  a  ehurcti  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  St. 
Clement's  chnrcli,  the  dftached  building  on  the  north,  shown  in  plan 
at  A  (Woodcut  No.  544).  He  whs  burietl  n  little  to  the  aoulh  of  him 
own  uliurch,  where  ihe  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  is  now  situated. 
Between  the  years  1086  and  1047, 
Magnus  the  Good  raised  a  srnull 
wooden  ehapel  over  St.  Olafs  grave; 
and  soon  afterwards  Harald  Haard- 
rauile  Intilt  a  stone  church,  dedicat«d 
to  Our  Lmly,  immediately  to  the 
westward  of  this,  at  n.  This  group 
of  three  chnrches  stood  in  this  sislo 
during  the  troubled  period  thai  t?ii- 
sued.  With  the  retuni  of  jMjaoe, 
in  1160,  Archbishop  Eysleen  com- 
nienct'il  the  great  transept  (.'  i:  to  the 
westwurd  of  the  Lady  Cliapet,  and 
probably  completed  it  about  the  year 
11K3.  At  that  time  either  he  or  hiti 
suecessor  rebuilt  the  chureli  of  St. 
Clement  as  we  now  find  it.  Durijig 
the  next  sixty  or  seventy  years,  the 
wliole  of  the  eawteru  part  of  the  eallie- 
dral  was  rebuilt,  the  toiub-hotiac  or 
shrine  lif  ing  joined  on  to  the  a)ise  of 
the  Lady  Church,  as  was  explained 
in  spcnking  of  the  origin  of  the 
French  chevet  (vol,  i.  p.  473).  In  124S  Ai-chbishop  Sigurd  com- 
menced the  navti,  hut  whether  it  was  ever  conii)leted  or  not  ia  by 
no  means  certain.  In  1328  the  cliurch  was  damaged  l>y  fire,  and 
it  must  have  been  after  this  accident  that  the  internal  range  nf 
columns  in  the  circular  part  was  rebuilt  in  the  style  of  our  earlier 
£dwurdE. 

Thus  completed,  the  church  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Scandinavia, 
boing  850  ft.  long  internally ;  the  choir  64,  and  the  nave  84  ft.  wide. 
But  its  great  merit  licit  more  in  its  details  than  in  its  dimensions. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  with  which  the  billet-moulding  is 
ased  in  the  great  transept.  Its  employment  here  is  so  vigorous  and 
BO  artistic  that  it  might  almost  be  suspected  that  this  was  its  native 
place,  and  that  it  was  derived  from  some  wooden  architecture  usual 
in  this  country  before  being  translated  into  stone. 

The  greatest  glory  of  the  place  is  the  tomb-house  at  the  east  end. 
Externally  this  jireseuts  a  bold  &tyle  of  architecture  resembling  tba 


mij  lingl'ah.'    Internally  it  is  a  donit  30  ft.  in  diameter,  an p ported 

I  ranp!   cf   columns    liispusi-il    o(;ta}<;miiilly,  atiil  all  the  details 

fW[Hinil  with  tliusi:  of  tliu  IieEt  periud  uf  ileeor.ited  architecture. 

l-jUwill  be  obsi-rvt-d  fi-oni  ttie|ilaii  {Wooiloul  No.  544),  the  architect 

i  Miniiderulile  iliftiuiilty  with  all  tht-BC  lebiiili lings  U>  bring  the  old 

1  )iarlfl  Id  Ht  well  tog^'tlier,  ami  in  I'oriiieqtu-nce  liie  waUs  are 

bilum  straight   or  paralkl  with   oni.'   another,  and,   what  is   moet 

hi»nil,  the  uhuir  expands  towards  tht:  east.    Thb  is  not,  bowever^ 

rriwi  Uj  such  nn  oKtewt  as  tn  be  a  blemish,  and  with  a  doublo  range 

Columns  down  iheceniie  Hoiild  banlly  liti  j)eieeived,  or  if  perceived, 

k  effect  would  be  rather  p]e:i&iiig  than  utiiurwise. 


Hwl  tlic  wcsti'rn  front  bet-n  cumpletcil,  it  would  have  been  one  ol 
111*  imi*t  bcunliful  anywhere  to  be  foiuiil,  nni  only  from  its  extent 
'ISi  ft,),  but  also  from  the  ricbne«s  anrl  beauty  of  its  details,  Itelunging 
totlie  vi-ry  bi-st  pfrlod  of  art  — about  the  year  1301).  In  design  and 
J*Uil  it  resembloa  very  inucli  the  bennlifnl  facade  o(  Wells  Cathedral, 
like  Die  rest  of  llie  eatheilrni,  it  is  now  in  n  very  ruinous  state,  and, 
*  Till  be  seen  by  the  vifw  (Wondcut  No.  o45),  the  whole  is  bo 
"tfonned  t-xtemally  by  modern  additions,  tliat  its  original  effect  can 
•^'yU-  judged  of  by  a  careful  examination  of  its  details. 


^fiotb  tDdealgnatiilpuriKMelhiscir-l  tiMerv  and  borlul-placa  for  the  arpli- 
Vpart  of  Troniilii'-iii  f'Bllicitnil  1«  in  liiihoji*,  anil  s^rnia  lo  h«vp  brpn  afior- 
piymt^n—"  "'  Dwkpl'ii  frown  «i  wanlii  in'?orp»rH[(.'(l  hi  Ihe  catlieilr>l, 
—     :piu  WJM  etttOad  u  a  lup- 1  Hior«  Ftauconuu, 


SCAXDISAVIAS  .VRCHiTECTURE. 


Denmark. 

The  moat  interesting  i-liurcli  in  Deninm-k  is  Uiat  at  Roeeliil^e,  iQ 

Jutland,  wliicli  itt  uuw  tlic  biirinl-pliu-c  of  the  kirigti,  and  tlie  princi[Ktl 

cathedral  of  ihi-  i-otiiitry.     Thu  oriuririiil  diui-uh  was  founded  in  tlie 

year  1081,  and  nns  then  upjiareutly  ciix-ular,  and  of  the  same  dimeo- 


luw 


[■('d   iil't. 


ii<M 


the  present  c-difin'.  This  latter  wa8  oot> 
•  <i  ill.'  1-Jlli  eeiiturv,  and  dues  not  seem  t 
■  n..w  s,-e  it  till  loHiirds  the  end  of  the  ISlI 
um-UM  '.i  the  ..id  n.uii.l  c-hiireh  rebuilt,  lli 
|.m-e  IniviiiL'  h.eii  ..lii;iine<1  liy  a  eonsulerabl 
lis  th.-  west. 

,  a*  sh..wn  in  the  [.Ian  {\Vo.»U-ut  No,  547) 
)readth  internallv.  The  wlmlc  area  ig  on!; 
le'inenllv  not  tnm-i'  tluin  liulf  t<iat  of  iikik 


have  been  eotM|,l,.teda^ 
The.-ast  i-i..!  is  |.r.,l.al,l 
reqnirt'd  erii;ii-.:.'iiieTi[  I. 
extension  «( lemrtli  ton 

Itx  general  .liiriensi., 
are  20S  ft.  l.m-j;  l.y  7'>  ii 
about  •24,0Wt  ft.,  and  et 
English  catlicdralH. 

From  the  elevation  (W'oo.Ient  Xn.  ri4C),  it  a|>jn'ani  Kinijite  am 
ele<;ant  in  its  desiifn,  and'  conlainH  the  iH'tm  of  inndi  that  is  foum 
afterwards  in  the  churches  of  the  neiijliborhood,  especially  in  th( 
range  of  small  <:i)hleit  along  the  si.lc  of  the  aisles,  marking  extcmalh 


ill  buy  of  the  nave.*    This  amit^ment  ii  jdmfti^iiniiv^TssI  In  tfi*  ' 

Ill  1)        sbtiut  tlie 

g      b         <t  0       bi-catlth. 


nifi-«.iing 
Kin-Ill!,  in 


iniple  of    h 


If  Biiltk-, 

L  ko  cviTj 

form  uor 


ML    FVw  RInbti,  Avtiuiu. 


I  Tint  tmtliiNlnil  ill  Itibr.  mi  the  norltieni  liiiiitis  of  Sihiifvwii;,  linn  an 

e  luitnctlting  like  tliiu  of  LumT  Cailit-'lrnl,  Imi  'if  fli^iiily  nmre 

Wem  ilnte,  nnd  wanting  the  (lallery  uiidpr  ilie  nwif.    SUM  it  i*  imly 

d  ropy  in  brick  of  whxt  u  so  fretjat-ntly  fMinJ  un  l)i<-  Itbliu;  in 

I  SonivtiniM,  bowever,  we  <lii  gpi  a  (oorh  of  nri^inality  mm  in  tills 

BTmee,  aa  in  llu-  oburvb  of  Kallnnilb'irs  (H'^MMli^at  Ni>.  54U),  tmitt 

■Ml  fimn  tif  a  cniw,  M-tlli  on>'  u|unrv  I'twc-r  iti  tltv  rrntrc,  and  foor 

mil  u>»'«nt,  oar  u  tl>i^  rail  "f  i-iu-Ii  uf  ttt4'  nrnit  of  the  eroM 

fad  ii  B  capriix'?  nr  i«  it  IwmtowpiI  frwn  Jiity  oiIht  form? 

it  in  the  Krvnihn  nl  Mo«-ow,  1  Hn  not  know  whrra  to  look  (or 


>  tlw  wadira  adiU- 


»  rrtii,  jHiUlthral  at  f^ot'^I^S™- ' 


rSC'ASDINAVIAX  ABCIUTECl 

any  such  type,  and  even  then  thu  likentisg  is  very  remuti-.  A  lat^ 
octagon  in  the  centre,  witli  four  sqiimi!  towel's  ai'ontid  it,  must  ha 
been  a  happier  armngenient,  and,  if  |ii'operly  eubordinated,  ha 
formed  a  pictures(|ue  grouji.  In  tliis  i-xiituple  the  clmrch  itself  is  k 
Bight  of,  and  tlio  towers  are  nut  rcnmrkuljle  for  beauty. 


Gothland. 


The  isiiuid  of  Gothland,  thougli  poJilifally  atiaehed  to  E 
deserves  to  be  treated  as  »  little  province  of  ils  own  in  an  ai-chiteeto 
vifw,  iniismurh  as  it  possesses  a  jjroup  of  ehurchus  witliin  Its  lin 
lu  interesting  as  any  in  the  North  of  Europe;  and  peculiar,  if  I 
exceptional  in  design.  Their  I'xisleuce  is  owing  to  ihv  fact,  tJ 
during  thu  11th  luid  12th  oeuturicH  a  great  |)oruon  of  Uic  ] 


which  had  previously  btifii  carried  on  through  Egypt  or  Con- 
iplo  «rw  (iiveited  to  n  northL-rn  line  of  cuiiimunicatioii,  owiiig 

fii\y  to  thp  illsturlicd  stntc  of  thu  East,  which  preceded  and 
gave  riiie  to  the  CVusadcs.    At  tliis  time  n  very  consiilerablo 

pnssed  through  Russia,  uud  eeulred  in  Novogorod.  From  llmt 
it  pastiL'd  down  the   Baltic  to  Gothland,   which  was  chosen 

[Wtly  for  tliu  security  of  its   island   position,  and   its  cnpitnl, 

qr, became  llie  great  vmjoirium  of  the  Wesl.  After  two  centuries 
Iperity,  it  was  gi-adua1Iy  superseded  by  the  riao  of  the  lliuiseatio 


Vtrrrft  -Om  TrMr  ta  a«a4-a.'^ 


n  Uie  imunlanrl,  aiH  a  final  Unw  wa*  atriK-k  by  YMrntar  at 
;,  wbo  took  tin-  loso  by  tl'inn  in  l<tfll.  r>ir>cr  ikM)  it  haa 
if  become  de[»jfiuLit'~].  71k  outiM^iu^orv  bat  \ttw  that,  mt 
ul  sec(nniiio<1aiJ-.ii  >- iu^  rvquirM,  tin?  uld  (harrtiM  bare 
1  «nallefi-d  :   •;]■!  ■,    Kanp  iu<t  t<"-^i  loillnl  rluwii  W.r  lb«4f 

iu«^i  :    r  --.      Ki.n  .,.-'.    VV,J.y,UMrrtlf.rl*l,k 

iiy;    il..-   --  :i^itAii.-   \*\r'    'ft  thru  tiiou  UiM 

1. 

eailtfdnl  va*  on«maI]r  foa»i«a  abtmt  U(»  ytsr  1I(W.  Utnit 


PBCAXrilNAVlAN   ARCIIITECTUKE. 

Alhera  it  is  small,  I)ein|»  only  180  ft.  long  by  SO  in  width.  It  iq 
the  only  cbtirub  now  itscd  for  divine  service,  the  remainder  liUDg  0 
ruina. 

One  of  thv  most  remarkable  churches  in  Wisby  is  thai  nf  die  Hc^ 
Anders,  foun>l<?d  originally,  it  is  saici,  in  1046.  It  is  onL'  nf  ihM 
douhle  or  Hvo-.i;oiii-d  chiiKbes  so  euinnion  in  botmc  [inrls  "f  (,<» 
many,  lint  whiil.  in  this  instunLi'  diBjilayB  peeuliiiritieM  nut  torn 
elsewhere. 


"i 

'Slte)^' '■■"'"■''  ■'  •^■^'■"'■'^■'^fe^'T^ 

OSI.    TorM, 

The  nave 
in  tiiecenire 
of   the    lowe 
iijiper  siury. 
the  n,.,.er  <'h 

Handeo  Oborali,  UuHUanit.    tFroiu  MMfyWB  ■'  *ib  Tmt  Hi  Swpd(-ii."J 

»  ati  oftajroii  iihoiti  -Ti  ft.  east  and  wosl.     A  srniare  spM 
s  bounded  by  four  si  .ml  |iillBrs,  belween  which  the  VBnl 
slin-y  in  uinilted,  m  us  to   lenvL*  an  opening  into  tK 
F<iur   )>ill.trM  of  itlender  de.sign  siiiiport    the  vault  tt 
11-i'h,  and  the  whole,  wiih  the  i-ooF,  rises  to  nhoiit  100  fl 

To  the  etialwnnl  is  n  eliolr,  extei'nally  n  rectangle,  ad  fl.  by  25,  bit 
internally  aemi-eirealar  at  the  enstem  nnd. 

The  ebiireb  rnoxt  like  this  in  (jcnnnny  is  perhaps  thnt  at  Schmit 
Rbcindorf  (WikjiIciU  Non.  i93  and  4^4).  It  also  resembles  the  ahopf 
at  Land8hcrg(VVoodeut  No.  48^);  but  the  moMt  extendod.  an4u{dj 


ic«l  irxiiRipte  of  n  chui'pli  of  this  cliuis,  is  Si  Gi'iT'm'siit  Cologne 
!t;iiu  Nua.  oUh  siid  50ii). 

ciiurL-ht'ii  of  St.  I^awrence  ami  St.  I)ri>tii»ii8  botli  lielong  prnl>- 

tlit  lltli  ri'iimry.     That  of  St.  Nicholas  must  Iw  n»  late  aa 

[Sill,  |iniliHl>ly  ilif  will  (it  ii,  nml  tliti  otiii'rs  i-anj;e  lietwocn  these 

(Inteo,  fiinnmg  in  tliiMiieelvps  wliat  is  niivly  met  with  —  ii  eoni- 

)il«tc-  luul  iinnllrn-il  soncs  of  ■■xum|>l(-B  of  tlik-  style. 

inoel  strikiug  jwculiarity  of  the  Gotliland  ehiirchpa 


r  thiiii  V 


!  tiiul  it 


l>lM-ariinc«  of  tile  pointed  arcli  at  a  dalf 
WKiin-'irative  feature  in 
i  Europe.  It 
W  be,  however,  that  the 
iuuiii'M  where  it  is  foiinit 
m  additioiiH  or  altt>ra- 
6iM  of  a  lati-r  (lute  ;  liiit 
lli«  riiilinct.  ia  it  least 
•foag  (tiuugb  to  meiit 
mwtiirtfnl  pxamiiiatnii 
It  in  hj  no  mums  im 
|irol«lile  that  m  i  iil\ 
wlivre  loinsof  the  C  hiliN 
v«  lungtuntly  found  ll< 
jMiuiiH  nrcli  mat  liiivi 
Wn  introdnced  from  tin. 
Kut  3t  an  earlier  dit<- 
than  tilt  Crusides,  uhuh 
»e*in  to  havw  suggesti  I  iw 
•mjiloymeDt  lu  Francr, 

The  ewliMl  rhnrfl, 
knriwn  to  exist  in  Goth- 
Iwd.  mill  htraring  the  din* 
linraive  tiaui(>  of  Sten- 
*jrk»,  waa  orected  t03'i. 
Tliri;reiil  hiiildhi};  epoch 
of  the  island  1m  comprised 
ID  the  1011  yearw  that  succt'eileil  that  event.'  Yet  during  thi§  ]ieriod 
•r  Had  .ti.'h  exampl.-8  as  the  Portal  at  Sandeo  Oliuivh  (Woodcut  \o. 
iBl)  confidiiitly  diiti'd  as  lielotisiing  to  the  vcnr  IDfiS. , 

chnreh  (Woodcut  \o.  bhi)  dnU-d  eitrhl  years  •■ 

ivivdatf,  they  are  sinfiiilarly  elesrnnl  pjieciinpt)* 

of  iHnng  ipiotod,  if  for  that  rwiann  alur.i-. 

a  tf  we  hvsitate  to  admit  the  antiquity  of  the 
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•ne  from 
What- 

nrt,  and 
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s«oiufl  diflicult  U>  refuBt  the  e\ii3ence  of  sacli  an  interiur  • 
FolaChHwh  (Wwidmt  Vo  6o3).     There  is  uothing  iu 
of  the  pillars  tu  lender  doubtful  their  betougiog  to  the  year  I 
which  the}  aie  nssicrned      The}  may  be  taller  than  eiiuilar  exam 
would  be  ui  QUI  uouuiiy ,  but  we  are  now  irealing  of  a  country  wl 


wimh]  w:ih » more rominoii  building  :iiau<rlnl  than  stone,  and  where 
Heijueutly  slenderer  forms  niighl  be  exiiected.  There  seems  as  1 
reason  lo  doubt  that  tlie  pointed  arches  wliich  they  support  on 
of  the  original  design.  If  these  examples  should  ]»rove  really  to  I 
the  dnte  assigned  U>  them,  we  must  remoile]  our  ehitniolotgr  o( 
pointful]  nreb  in  Europe  lo  a  eonsiderable  extent.  Bi'fiiru  doiD] 
however,  it  would  lit  important  that  they  should  be  investigUect 
more  care  than  has  hithcrlo  been  bestowed  u|K>n  them,  IU)(1  by  | 
thoiougliiy  eompeteiit  urehwologisi. 


I  Anotlicr  iieoullarity  seeins  lo  bo  thai  the  Gothland  churchea  are  all 
hII  buUdiugs,  like  lliu  Greek  clitircliLg.  There  doee  not  appear  to 
»  hren  any  luetropolilaii  baBillcii,  or  any  great  couventuai  uslablish- 
nt,  bal  itn  tmiiienHe  number  of  detai-liuil  celU  »tld  ehaj^U  scattcri^ 

Egroups  all  over  tbe  island,  with  very  few  that  could  contain  a  cou- 
egatioQ  ot  any  extent.  Till,  however,  tiiey  are  investigaieil  with 
re,  and  drawn,  it  ia  iminjBsible  to  aay  whellier  ttiis  nroee  from  any 
bity  to  the  Greek  Church,  or  from  some  local  peculiarity  wUtob  wfi 

^not  now  uudersiaud. 

ItOUNI>   CatRCBES. 

I  To  lh«  urcbsrologiet  the  Round  Cljui-cJieB  form  the  most  interesting 
D  the  Scandinavian  province,  though  to  the  architect  they  can 


■gttm--^  - 
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nafdly  be  deemed  of  niucli  i  in  porta  niw.   They  are,  however,  so  remark- 

F  iblt)  thnt  rnnny  theories  Lave  been  formed  to  account  for  tht-ir  pucu- 

bios.     The  most  general  opinion  eeeins  to  Iw  that  the  circular  fomi 

I  adopted    for   defensiri-  purponc.     The  fKisilion  of  their  apnes, 

w,  their  Targe  window*  near  the  ground,  and  the  unprotected 

bn  of  their  doors  as  originally  constructed,  all  inilitalc  against 

;  besides  that  a  sijuure  form  wan  as  ciieily  dcfeusible,  in  the 

Iwlien  they  were  erected,  us  »  circular  one. 

K  probable  auggeation  In  that  the  people  when  first  eonvertod 

rtianity  clung  Kb  the  circular  fortu,  as  the  sncred  onu  which 

n  KCcuHtDmi'd  lo  riiVLTcnfctn  the  tombs  of  Uiuiv  0 
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Siiuli,  for  itiBtance,  niTO  the  tliree  mounds  said  to  cover  the  remunsoi 
WoJfii,  Tlior,  and  Krcja,  wliii-li  wei-e  worshipped  at  Gamla  UfuiM, 
down  to  tlie  convtiraion  of  tlie  i-oiintry  in  the  Iltli  century. 

The  probability  seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  lineal  descendanU  of 


rryat's  "  JntUnd 


tliose  cin-lis  (if  Ktoni's —  ]i:ilf  tuiiib,  liiilf  Icniiili-  —  which  ure  known  a« 
Spread  over  this  country  from  StoTn-ln-iiin'  to  SK'Tiiiis.  nnd  which  are 
equally  common  throughout  the  Sciuidiiinvian  pnivimi-. 

It  probably  also  was  the  cnoc  that  the  circular  form  of  church  was 
much  more  coninion  in  Xortbcm  Europe  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 


CRCHES.  ^^9 

'  (Stritttan  taHli  than  aft«rwan)B.  In  the  richer  and  more  popiiloni 
isinili  tliey  were  siipersodcd,  as  has  above  been  pointed  out,  by  basilieos 
ii  more  extended  dinieDeions,  into  which  they  were  frequently  ab- 
■urbed.  Id  the  poorer  Xorih  they  have  sufficed  for  tlie  scant  popula- 
lioD  Hnd  remained  unchanged. 

Mr.  Marryst  eonmerates  eight  examples  in  Denmark,'  and  there 
«n!  at  least  as  many,  if  not  more,  in  Sweden.  All  are  of  the  Teutonic 
trp*— Daves  with  small  apses  —  as  contradistinguished  from  thft 
French  or  Celtic  form,  where  the  circular  part  became  the  choir  t>t 
thicli  the  nave  waa  added  afterwards. 


M.    Hiiunil  ChBrrli  ur  uMer  Liini,  Rornlicilni.    (Fmm  M»rrviit'(i".Tnll»iirl  nnil  the 
I'nIjIsblaLek.-') 

That  at  Thorsoger,  in  Jutland,  though  imt  one  of  the  oldest,  may  1 
I   b( takpD  n.t  a  type  of  its  Hnss,  .ind  its  Brrarirenient  nnd  appeariinoe  ] 
I  tillbeundorstoodfromtheannexod  plan,8CPtion,«nd  view(WiiiMloiit»  J 
So«.  654  wid  6S5).    The  building  is  not  larjie ;  the  diameter  of  tlia  T 
dirde  intcmnlly  beine  only  40  feet.,  and  the  floor  encumbered  by  four  ' 
peat  pillnrs;  tho  total  length  over  all  is  90  ft.     Originally  it  aeems 
to  have  lic'ii    intended   as   n   Iwo-atoried   church,  the   vault  being 
omilicd  over  the  central  com)>artment,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Holy 
Anderi  Church  at  Wisby  (Woodcnt  No.  550),    This  circumstanco 
■oolj  account  for  its  peculiarities  much  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
•Iwory  that  it  was  fortified,  of  which  no  ii-ace  appears  in  ita  general  ( 

'  ^rolnZesUnd  —  K1urch->i1i[iBi!uiid  I  aiul   four  In   Bomliolm  —  Ost«r   Lan, 
'—  ■»;  one  In   ^im-ii  —  Uurue.  «t  Nykara,  OU,  and  Ny.— VoL  U.  p.«, 
;;  one  In  Jmltuiil  —  TlionaKCr;! 
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(irdiDance.  The  whole  design  U  certainly  pleasing  and  pictureeqae, 
tliougli  there  is  a  little  awkwanliiess  in  tlie  wny  the  varioua  paitt  an 
fitted  togi'ther. 


1  iif  H>e<>r  Cbuteh.    IFroiu  Murral'*  ' 


10  Tear  In  Sweden-'^ 


The  Round  Church  at  Osier  Lars,  in  Bornlioltii  (Woodcut  No.  666 
\b  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  that  at  Thorsager,  but  oMer,  and  havb 
more  the  appearaDce  of  being  fortified  than  tlieotlier;  tliere  beii 
a  range  of  amatl  upenings  itn  mediately  under  the  root    These)  iuK 


',  av  singnlurly  ill-suiteil  for  Jeft-tisive  purposoa  —  as  war  was 
Bdcretood  when  tlm  Hniivli  wa^  huili  —  and  look  much  more  like  the 
idtmeots  of  an  ajisiclal  gallery,  as  isi^on  at  Lund,  and  bo  eoiQitinnly 

rniluiwl  on  the  lllilnf  slicirtly  aftcT  tliis  perlud. 
I  IntiothlnntI  tlirre  are  gcvcral  «xamp]t.'a  of  ronnil  churches,  the  mi>st 
niail  Itcing  that  at  Haghy  (Woodcut  No.  557) ;  though  it  is  not  so 
kmtcsquc  00  tho  two  Inst  quot<jd,  it  diffcra  Ui  reality  very  little  from 


MniTj-M'*  "Om-  Year  Id 


1,  Aaving  a  jwrmanenae  and  consistency  of  tyf>e  tliroughout  the 
iMlt  ])T()rince  where  they  are  fonmt ;  the  urily  diangea  I>etng  Hunh 
*<iri»u  from  iu  being  more  modem,  and  the  four  iiiUars  being  omitted 
fi\mi  tlie  int^Tior.  So  slight  indeed  are  the  differunces  tlint  it  is  liardly 
"Ttb  while  U)  point  tliem  out,  more  espocially  aa  they  are  not  in 
tbiUDselvut  objects  of  much  beauty ;  nor  were  they  afterwards  devel- 
"pH  in  the  country  where  they  are  found  into  fonna  poaseasiug  mueh 
il  NgRi£oanc«. 
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So  great  a  favorite  was  this  form,  however,  that  it  clung  to  the 
soil  long  after  its  meaning  was  lost,  and  we  find  it  stretched  into  a 
tall  octagonal  spire  in  Laderbro  Church,  but  still  serving  as  a  nave 
to  a  small  choir,  the  foundation  of  which  is  said  to  date  as  far  back 
as  1086.  The  octagon  ns  we  now  see  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  13th 
or  14th  century.  Something  of  the  same  feeling  may  have  led  to 
the  peculiar  arrangement  of  Kallundborg  Church  (Woodcut  No.  549), 
There  four  octagonal  naves  lead  to  as  many  choirs  joined  together 
in  the  centre.  If  we  had  more  knowledge,  perhaps,  we  could  trace 
the  affiliation  of  all  these  forms,  and  complete  a  little  genealogy  of 
the  race. 


Wooden  Churches. 

Curious  as  these  circular  edifices  certainly  are,  there  is  a  group  of 
wooden  churches  still  existing  in  Norway  which  are  as  peculiar  to  the 
province  and  as  interesting  to  the  antiquary  at  least,  if  not  to  tlie 
architect,  as  anything  found  within  its  limits.  They  are  not  large, 
and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  with  which 
they  are  constructed,  they  are  fast  disappearing,  and  in  a  few  yeare  not 
many  probably  will  remain ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  such  accounts 
as  we  have,  they  were  at  one  time  numerous,  and  indeed  appear  to  have 
been  the  usual  and  common  form  of  church  in  that  country.  Every- 
where we  read  of  the  wooden  churches  of  Saxon  and  Norman  times  in 
our  country,  :uh1  of  the  contemporary  periods  on  the  Continent;  but 

these  have  almost  all  been  either  destroyed 
by  fire  or  j>ulled  down  to  make  way  for 
more  solid  and  durable  erections.  That 
at  Little  (^reenstead  in  Essex  is  almost 
the  only  si)ecimen  now  remaining  in  this 
country. 

The  larirest  of  those  now  to  be  found  in 

Norway  is  that  of  Hitterdal.     It  is  84  ft. 

lonLC  by  oT  acM-oss.     Its  j)lan  is  that  usual  in 

•     ['  churclK'S  of  the   aije,  except  that  it  has  a 

T— *    <j:;illery  all   round  on  the  outside.     Its  ex- 

ternal   appearance   (Woodcut  No.   561)  is 

-ff  •  .  ■  -     I        very  remarkable,  and  yery  unlike  anything 

L-^^^jj_—i  in    stone  architeetun'.     It   is  more  like  a 

Chinese  pai^oda,  or  some  strange  creation 
of  the  Soutli  Sea  islanders,  than  the  sober 
j>roduetion  of  the  same  j)eople  who  built 
the  bold  and  massive  round  Gothic  e<lifiees  of  the  same  age. 

Auotlier  of  these  cliurclies,  that  at  Burgund,  is  smaller,  but  even 
more  fantastic  in  its  design,  and  with  strange  carved  pinnacles  at  its 
angles,  which  give  it  a  very  Chinese  aspect. 
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560.    Plan  of  Church  nt  Illttenlal. 


fhat  nt  Urnca  is  both  more  sober  and  better  than  either  of  these, 
it  much  amallcr,  being  only  24  fl.  wide  by  65  ft.  from  east  to  west. 
I  nwy  be  seen  from  the  view  (Woodcut  Xo.  56*i),  it  still  retains  a 

I  deal  of  th<^  Runic  carving  that  oii(;e  probably  ndonied  all  the 
uls  of  the  exterior,  as  well  as  the  various  parts  of  the  roof.     As 

le  decayed  they  seem  to  have  been  rsplaceJ  by  plain  limbers,  which 
Beonne  detract  very  much  from  the  original  appearance 


All  llie  doorwaj-8  and  principal  openin^^  are  carved  with  the  same 
daUiratr  omamenla,  representing  entwined  dragons  fighting  and 
biting  iracli  Other,  intermixed  occasionally  witli  foliage  and  figures. 

This  style  of  carving  is  found  on  crosses  and  tombstones,  not  only 
ui  .Souidinavia,  bat'  in  Scotland  and  Irehmd.  It  is  only  known  to 
«i»l  ill  its  original  form  on  wood  in  these  singular  ehurches. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  about  the  age  of  these  curious  edifices,  for 

not  only  doca  this  dragon-tracory  fix  them  to  the  11th  or  12th  con- 

lurj",  hul  the  cajiitals  of  the    pillars  and   genera]    character  of  the 

■ainiJdlngs  exactly  correspond  with  the  details  of  onr  own  Normal 

^■VJI^LUttebin^iSQ  ias  m  tlia  diffirrence  of  maUrtaU  ^cniuU. 
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W^ith  the  ctrcukr  clmrcUeH,  and  those  at  XVisby,  these  von 
chnrchcs  cprtaiiily  add  a  uuHoua  iiiul  ititci-estUig  cIiaptiT  to  the  Iiistoi-y 
of  Christian  architecture  at  the  early  |>eri(Hl  to  wliich  they  belong,  an*! 
are  well  deserving  more  attention  than  they  have  reccivt'd, 

When  our  knowledge  of  the  examples  is  more  complcto  we  raiyv 
perhaps,  be  able  to  trace  some  eiirious  anulogtos  from  even  so  frail  » 
Btyle  of  architecture  as  that  of  wood.  Something  very  like  Uie»^ 
Norwegian  churches  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Kiissia.  The  tiiosque' 
and  other  buildings  erected  in  Caalimerc  and  Thil>et  of  tlie  Dcod&^ 
piuewood  are  curiously  like  them.     The  same  forms  are  found  I 


n^i 
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and  Burmali,  and  much  of  the  stone  architecture  of  these  countriw  is 
derived  directly  from  swrh  a  wooden  architecture  as  this.  It  mmf 
perhaps  only  be,  that  wherever  men  of  cognate  race  strive  to  attain  a 
pven  welUlefined  object  with  tht*  same  mnterials,  they  arrive  ioerU 
tnhly  at  similar  results.  If  this  fllioiild  prove  to  he  the  ease,  Httoh  * 
Haiforinity  ii(  style,  iirisiug  without  inlcrconmmiiicnlion  among  people 
so  differently  situated,  would  be  iiuire  as  curious  and  instructive  na  if 
we  could  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  invention  was  cari'ied  from  Iftad 
to  land,  .and  could  show  that  the  similarity  was  produced  by  on« 
nation  adopting  it  from  ampther,  wliich  all  research  li;is  hitherto 
tended  to  prove  wfts  in  reality  the  case. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 
ENGLAXD. 

rrisperfaapBnottoomach  to  assert  that  during  the  Middle  Ages 
arohitectare  was  practised  in  England  with  even  greater  success 
than  among  any  of  the  contemporary  nations.    In  beauty  of  detail  and 
elegance  of  proportion  the  English  catliedrals  generally  surpass  their 
OoDtinental  rivals.    It  is  only  in  dimensions  and  mechanical  construc- 
tion that  they  are  sometimes  inferior.     So  lovingly  did  the  j)eople  of 
thisoonntry  adhere  to  the  Art,  that  the  Gothic  forms  clung  to  the  soil 
long  after  they  had  been  superseded  on  the  Continent  by  the  classical 
Renaissance ;  and  the  English  returned  to  their  old  love  long  before 
other  nations  had  got  over  their  contempt  for  the  ru<le  barbarism  of 
their  ancestors.    It  is  now  more  than  a  century  since  Horace  Wal]>olc 
eonceived  the  idea  of  reproducing  the  beauties  of  York  Minster  and 
Westminster  Abbey  in  a  lath-and-plaster  villa  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
The  attempt,  as  we  now  know,  was  ridiculous  enough  ;  but  the  result 
on  the  Arts  of  the  country  most  important.     From  that  day  to  this, 
Gothic  villas,  Gk>thic  lodges,  and  Gothic  chun-lies  have   been   the 
fashion  — at  first  timidly,  and  wonderfully  misunderstood,  but  now 
the  rage,  and  with  an  almost  perfect  power  of  imitatinn.     The  result 
of  this  revived  feeling  for  Media?val  art  which  interests  us  most  in 
this  place  is,  that  every  Gothic  build inir  in  the  country  has  been 
carefully  examined  and  its  peculiarities  noticed.     All  the  more  im- 
portant examples  have  been  drawn  and  published,  their  dates  and 
histories  ascertained  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  whole  subject  refidered 
complete  and  intelligible.     The  only  difficulty  that  remain^  is.  that 
the  works  in  which  the  illustrations  of  Kntili^h  art  Mt-e  criutained  rau'^o 
over  70  or  80  years  —  the  early  ones  published  before  the  subje<'i  was 
properly  understood  ;  and  that  they  are  in  all  shajM-^  and  sizes,  from 
the  most  ponderous   folios  to  the  most  diiiiiiiiitivc  of  duodecirnos. 
Their  number,  too,  is  legion,  and  they  therefore  often  go  over  tlws 
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0ame  ground.  The  one  book  that  now  seems  wanted  to  complete  the 
series  of  publications  on  the  subject  is  a  clear  and  concise,  but  com- 
plete, narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  style,  with  just  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  illustration  to  render  it  intelligible.  Two  volumes 
in  8vo.,  of  500  pages  each,  might  suffice  for  the  distillation  of  all  that 
is  contained  in  tlie  1001  volumes  above  alluded  to ;  and  with  1000 
illustrations,  if  well  selected,  the  forms  and  peculiarities  of  the  style 
might  be  rendered  sufficiently  clear.  But  less  would  certainly  not 
suffice. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  attempted  in  this  work.  With  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  requisite  space  available,  and  less  than  that  proportion 
of  illustration,  all  that  can  be  proposed  is  to  sketch  the  great  leading 
features  of  the  subject,  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  practice  of  the 
English  architects  as  compared  with  those  on  the  Continent,  and  to 
point  out  the  differences  which  arose  between  their  methods  and  ours, 
in  consequence  of  either  the  local  or  social  peculiarities  of  the  various 
nationalities. 

This  com]>re88ion  is  hardly  to  be  regretted  in  the  present  instance, 
since  any  one  may  with  very  little  trouble  master  the  main  features  of 
the  history  in  some  of  the  many  popular  works  which  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  subject,  and  all  have  access  to  the  buildings  themselves. 
It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  these  are  far  better  and  truer  exponents 
of  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  those  who  erected  them  than  all  the 
books  that  ever  were  written.  Unless  a  man  learns  to  read  the  lessons 
these  stone  books  so  vividly  convey,  by  an  earnest  personal  investiga- 
tion of  the  monuments  themselves,  of  one  style  at  least,  he  will 
hardly  ever  be  able  to  understand  the  subject ;  but  for  the  purpose  of 
such  a  study,  the  English  Mediajval  architecture  is  perhaps  the  most 
com})lete  and  perfect.  Nowhere  else  can  all  the  gradations  of  change 
be  so  easily  traced ;  and  in  no  other  style  was  there  so  little  inter- 
ference from  extraneous  causes.  Throughout,  the  English  sought  only 
to  erect  the  building  then  most  suitable  to  its  destination,  with  the 
best  materials  available  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  result  is  therefore 
generally  more  satisfactory  and  more  harmonious  than  in  other 
countries  where  the  architects  were  more  trammelled  by  precedents, 
or  more  influenced  by  local  peculiarities. 
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CHROXOLOGT. 


duratkm. 


Name 
of  ftyle. 


DtMrtan  oCl 

loiBMIS.     ./ 

Arthor.   .    .| 

T*  wUbliali-) 
■entof  I 
flqUuthy.) 

ToConqiMSt. 

WQliaal..  . 
mUiaalL  . 
HarjI.    .    . 


HnrjlL  . 

Hairy  II.  . 
ttdttidL 
•oto.   •    • 
IbvylU. 


to 
MS 

700 


1006 
1087 
1100 
1136 
IIM 


109< 


MflgaUthle.— 
StoDA  Bode  Mon- 
umenti. 


Earlv  ronnd- 
aroiied,  or  Saxon 


style. 

Boiind«rehed 
•tyle,  Norman. 


umI       [Early  pointed 
1  iS  r  ^  1     Lanoet,  or  Plan- 
1216  j        I     tagenet  style. 


Tears*  Name 

duration.       of  style. 


Edward  I.  . 
Edvaidll.  . 
Edward  III.. 
BiehardIL  . 

Henry  IV.  . 
Henry  V. .  . 
Henry  VI.  . 
Edward  IV.  . 
Edward  V.  . 
Richard  III. 

Henry  VII.  . 
Henry  VIII. 
Edwaxd  VI.  . 
Mary  .  .  . 
Elisabeth.  . 
To    ...    . 


12721 
1307 
1326 
1377 

13291 

1412 

1422 

1460 

1486 

1483 

14831 

1600 

1M6 

1653 

1667 

1602 


106. 


108. 


.117 


Perfected  pointed 
I>ecorated,  or 
Edwardian 
style. 

Late  pointed  Pex^ 

Gndicular,  or 
Acastrian 
style. 


Fan-vaulted 
Transitional,  or 
Tudor  style. 


After  the  departure  of  the  Ronitins,  the  various  tribes  that  in- 
btbited  the  island  Were  left  so  feebly  organized,  and  so  unequally 
bilinced,  that  they  could  find  no  better  occupation  for  their  time  than 
thit  of  cutting  each  other's  throats ;  in  which  they  were  afterwards 
•0  ably  seconded  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look 
for  any  development  of  the  arts  of  peace  among  them.  They  were 
equal  to  the  erection  of  a  Stonehenge  or  an  Avebury  in  honor 
of  those  who  fell  in  the  struggles  against  their  foreign  invaders ; 
bat  beyond  this  their  architectural  aspirations  do  not  seetn  to  have 
reaches]. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  He])tarchy,  and  more  es])ocially  after 
Alfred's  glorious  reign,  we  might  expect  something  better.  The 
country  was  then  converted  to  Christianity.  Churches  were  wanted  ; 
and  there  were  Italian  priests  to  be  found  who  could  tell  the  inhab- 
itants what  was  being  done  at  Home  and  elsewhere  oi»  the  Continent. 
Bat  against  this  we  have  the  knowledge  that  the  dominant  race  was 
Saxon  or  Danish  —  Aryan  pur  sang  —  and  art  had  consequently  no 
place  in  their  affections.  Their  churches  were  prol)ablY  small  and 
nide,  just  sufficient  for  their  purposes,  and  no  more ;  and  <lesigne<l,  like 
railway  stations,  to  last  only  till  increasing  accommodation  should 
eompel  an  alteration.  Most  probably,  too,  the  greater  number  were 
built  of  wood ;  and  for  the  true  Saxon  style  we  ought  ]KTha])S  to  look 
to  the  Norwegian  wooden  churches  —  describeil  in  the  last  book  —  as 
types  of  the  style,  rather  than  to  the  towers  erected,  j>robably,  as 
additions  to  the  original  wooden  churches.  Of  these  towers,  many 
■till  remain  in  our  island ;  but  in  almost  everv  case  the  wo4>den  navi* 
baa  been  superseded  by  one  of  stone  and  generally  in  the  pointed-arched 
style  of  architecture. 

With  the  Norman  Conquest  a  new  state  of  things  \vm<  inaugurnted. 
Creat  tracts  of  country  and  great  ])art  of  the  wealth  of  the  cun(^uere<l 
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races  escheated  to  the  Conqueror,  and  in  the  divbion  of  the  spoil  the 
clergy  seem  to  have  been  even  more  fortunate  than  the  laity.  But, 
however  that  may  have  been,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  a 
French  hierarchy  vowed  to  celibacy  would  be  able  to  find  no  better 
way  of  employing  their  easily  acquired  wealth  than  in  the  display  of 
architectural  magnificence.  During  the  century  which  succeeded  the 
Conquest,  the  Saxon  cathedrals,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  were  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  nobler  buildings  designed  by  foreign  archi- 
tects, and  all  the  larger  abbey  churches  were  likewise  rebuilt.  All 
this  was  done  with  such  grandeur  of  conception,  and  so  just  an 
appreciation  of  the  true  principles  of  architectural  effect,  that  even 
now  the  Norman  nave,  in  sj)ite  of  its  rudeness,  is  frequently  a  more 
impressive  specimen  of  art  than  the  more  polished  productions  of  the 
succeedini'  centuries. 

The  impulse  once  so  nobly  given,  the  good  work  proceeded  steadily 
but  rapidly.     During  the  three  centuries  which   succeeded  the  Con- 
quest, all  the  artistic  intellect  of  the  nation  seems  to  have  been  con- 
centrated on  this  one  art.     Poetry  Ijardly  existed,  and  painting  and 
sculpture  were  only  employed  as  the  handmaids  of  architecture.     But 
year  by  year  new  and  improved  forms  of  construction  were  invented 
and  universally  adopted.     New  mouldings,  and  new  applications  of 
carvings  and  foliage  were  introduced ;  and  [)ainting  on  opaque  sul^-* 
stances  and  even  on  glass  was  carried  to  an  astonishing  degi'ee  of  per^ 
fection.     All  this  was  done  without  borrowing  and  without  extraneous 
aid,  but  by  steadily  progressing  to  a  well-understood  object  with  » 
definite  aim.     It  is  true  that  occasionally,  as  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
we  detect  the  influence  of  French  arrangements ;  but  even  there  the 
desiixn  is  carried  on  in  so  essciitiallv  Enjj^lish  a  manner,  with  details  so 
purely  Englisli,  as  to  make  us  feel  even  more  strongly  how  essentially 
native  the  stvle  had  become. 

The  Ethnic  combination,  which  led  to  the  marvellous  perfection  of 
Gothic  art  during  the  Edwardian  j>eriod,  was  as  fortunate  as  can  well 
bec«mceived.  It  was  a  Celtic  hierarchy  and  aristocracy  steadied  by  a 
Saxon  people;  with  the  substratum  of  an  earlier  Celtic  race,  held  in 
absolute  subjection  by  the  Saxons,  l>ut  rising  again,  at  least  partially, 
to  the  surface,  under  the  Norman  doiuination.  It  was  something  like 
what  hap])ened  in  Athens  when  a  Dorian  race  was  suj»erimpo8edon  one 
of  Pelasgic  origin  ;  and,  although  the  conditic»ns  were  here  reversed, 
and  the  fiehl  far  more  limited,  the  result  was  still  most  successful 
Within  the  limits  of  a  century,  the  French  had  jumped  from  the  ten- 
tative exami)le  of  JSt.  Denis  (1144)  to  the  perfection  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  (1244).  Our  St.  Stei>hen's  Chai>el  was  not  finished  till  a 
century  afterwards ;  but  while  the  French  hardly  ever  went  beyond 
their  great  18th  century  effort,  in  the  Kith  century  we  were  building 
the  Royal  Chapels  at  Windsor,  Westminster,  and  Cambridge. 
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The  French  wars  and  the  wars  of  the  Roses  seem  to  have  altered 
the  original  state  of  affairs  to  a  very  considerable  extent.    The  Norman 
nobility  were  decimated  —  almost,  indeed,  destroyed — and  another 
stntum  of  society  came  gradually  to  the  surface,  but  tliis  time  cer- 
tainly not  Celtic.     On  the  walls  of  the  churches  of  the  Lancastrian 
period  we  read  —  faintly,  it  must   be  confessed  —  the  great   Saxon 
motto,  "The  greatest  possible  amount  of  accommodation  at  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  money  and  thought."     During  this  period,  too, 
the  cathedral  and  conventual   hierarchies  were  yielding   before  the 
development  of  the  parochial  system.     It  may  be  wrong  to  assert  that 
the  Reformation  began  as  early  as  1400,  but  it  is  true  that  the  seeds 
were  then  sown  which  afterwards  ripened  into  the  explosion  of  the 
Commonwealth.     Some  very  grand  churches  were  no  doubt  erected 
daring  the  Lancastrian  period,  and  some  beautiful  additions  made  to 
existing  edifices ;  but  «they  were  hard  and  mechanical  as  comj)ared 
with  that  which  preceded  them.     They  were  the  work  of  accomplished 
masons,  not  wrought  out  with  the  feelings  of  educated  gentlemen ; 
*nd,  though  we  may  admire,  we  cannot  quite  adore  even  the  best  and 
noblest  productions  of  their  age. 

Under  the  Tudors  the  style  went  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Nothing 
can  be  more  gorgeous  and  fascinating  than  the  three  IJoyal  Cliaj)els, 
*nd  other  contemporary  fan-roofed  buildings ;  but  they  are  like 
the  fabled  dying  hues  of  the  dolphin  —  bright  and  brillinnt,  but 
Qonatural  and  fleeting.  It  was  the  last  spasmodic  eft'ort  of  an 
wpiring  style,  and  soon  passed  away. 

After  the  Reformation  wjis  complete  there  was  no  longer  any  want 
^  new  churches,  and  the  great  incentive  of  making  a  house  worthy 
of  the  service  of  God  was  taken  awav ;  so  that  durinir  Elizabeth's 
"^ign  architecture  was  almost  wholly  occupietl  in  prov»4ikg  new  and 
more  extensive  mansions  for  the  nobility  and  landed  genuy.  Sj)aei()us 
'ooms,  well-lighted  galleries,  comfortable  chambers,  nn<l  good  aeeonj- 
"aodation  for  servants  were  the  demands  of  the  time,  with  sullieient 
■^teliness,  but  at  the  least  possible  outlay.  C'oinft)rt  and  economy 
*>*  the  inherent  antitheses  of  architectural  effect;  and  then,  as  now, 
brought  the  art  down  from  its  exalted  pedestal  almost  to  the  level  of 
*  more  useful  art.  But  the  Bodleian  Library  and  other  buildings  in 
^r Universities  show  that  the  art  lini^ered  even  in  the  17th  cetJtnrv. 
^^(\  that  men  still  looked  up<m  niullions  and  pinnacles  as  objects  on 
^'nich  a  little  money  ndght  be  advantagecmsly  sj)ent.  But  it  was  no 
longer  the  old  art:  that  was  struck  down  on  the  battlefield  of  Towton 
**>  1461,  only  to  be  partially  galvanized  itito  life  at  Bosworth,  twenty- 
^our  years  afterwards. 

Although  Grothic  architecture  (continued  to  be  employed  in  the 
^Universities  and  in  remote  corners  of  the  land  long  after  it  had  ceased 
^  be  practised  abroad,  it  must  not  therefore  be  assumed  that  tUe 
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people  of  England  generally  regarded  it  with  admiration.  To  them 
it  MM  the  §jmbol  of  a  superstition  from  whose  influence  they  gloried 
in  escaping,  or  the  emblem  of  a  feudal  tyranny  from  which  they  were 
juBt  emcj^ng  into  partial  freedom.  During  Elizabeth's  reign  the 
Birugglt!  was  hardly  over ;  the  wounds  of  the  combatants  were  still 
fresh  and  bleeding,  the  anger  of  the  contest  had  by  no  means  subsided, 
and  they  looked  with  hate  and  abhorrence  on  whatever  recalled  the 
stem  realities  of  the  past.  We  can  now  afford  to  look  on  the  Middle 
Ages  with  far  different  feelings;  our  wounds  have  long  since  been 
healed,  and  hardly  a  scar  remains.  Time  has  thrown  its  veil  of  poetry 
ovei-  what  was  then  a  mere  jjrosaic  matter  of  fact,  hiding  thoae 
features  which  were  once  so  repulsive,  and  softening  much  which  even 
DOW  it  is  impossible  to  forget.  They  shrunk  from  what  they  felt  u  a 
reality ;  we  cherish  it  because  it  has  faded  into  a  dream. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  prevalence  of  these  feelings,  we  should  not  b« 
surprised  that  so  soon  as  classical  art  was  presented  to  them  the  people 
rushed  to  it  with  avidity.  The  world  was  then  ringing  with  the  praise 
of  the  newly  disseminated  poetry  of  Virgil,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero, 
and  the  glorious  narratives  of  Livy.  A  new  light  was  dawning,  and 
the  cry  arose  on  all  sides,  "Away  with  the  Middle  Ages,  with  their 
sii|)erstition  and  their  tyi'UTiuy.  Roman  greatness,  Ftoman  literature! 
and  Roman  art  are  to  regenerate  the  world ! "  We  are  now  convinced 
that  the  Classical  Renaissance  was  not  successful ;  but  is  it  quite  clear 
that  a  Medireval  revival  will  not  prove  even  a  greater  and  mors 
di>'Hstrous  mistake? 

Bo  this  as  it  may,  in  the  whole  range  of  artistic  history  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  single  monograph  that  might  be  made  eo  rom- 
jiiete  in  itself,  or  all  the  details  of  which  are  so  welt  known,  as  that 
of  Mediieval  art  in  England.  We  know  its  birth  and  parentage ;  we 
can  follow  it  through  youth  to  the  bloom  of  manhood.  We  can  admire 
it  in  the  staid  maturity  of  its  power,  and  in  the  expiring  efforts  of  ju 
failing  strength ;  apd  we  know  the  cause  of  its  decay  and  death.  To 
those  who  are  able  togras|iit,no8tory  can  be  more  interesting;  while 
to  those  who  desire  to  understand  what  architecture  really  is,  bow  It 
can  be  cultivated  so  as  to  insure  success,  and  by  what  agenciM  It  b 
sure  to  decay  and  finally  to  die,  no  subje<^t  is  capable  of  being  mora 
ii.«iructivL'iy  treated. 


CHAPTEH    n. 

SAXON  AUCHITECTURE. 

DO  few  and  indistinct  are  the  traceB  of  architectural  nrt  in  England 
bofore  lie  Norman  Conquest,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  a  moot 

mm  among  auti<inBries  wlietlier  or  not  any  such  thing  existed  as  true 
a  archiu-fittre.    The  qmstlou  may  now  be  considered  as  settled 

1  Ihe  affirmative.     In   his  last  cdi- 

Mi    Rickman     enumeratee    twenty 
ptiirche»    in    which    fraginenla    arc 

bnnd  which  certainly  belong  to  the 
■^Nonnan  period,  though  no  coni- 
Iii*te  «xnm[>le  can  be  pointed  to  as 
Ulutraiing  the  style  then  prevalent. 
Since  Rickman 's  death  ten  or  twelve 
moru  xpocimens  have  been  discovered. 
(J«PiCnJly  they  are  towers  or  crypts, 
M  St.  Winfrcd's  at  Ripon,  or  Ihi- 
pillint  of  ft  chancel  arch,  us  nt  Ke- 
culror.  Sometimes  it  is  a  ilonrway, 
*•  Others  only  a  piece  of  rude  wall- 
ing.   On  tlie  review  of  the  whole,  it 

0  «^ideni      thnl      architecture     In 
tfngland    was    certainly    ruder    and    ' 
!m«    d<<vclc>|ied     than     that    on    thi'    - 
Continent    at    the    same     age,    ami 
il.ffered  from  it  in  one  curious  pe 
liarity.     Kinh  were,  of  course,  baaed   ■ 
DO  the  Itomao   art  which    preceded   | 
tbem;     but  the   Saxon    in    its   oma- 

wed    a    tendency    to 
>d«i  forms,  which  we  do  not  find 

1  the  others.     In   Lyci.i,  in   India, 
I   Egypt,  we  are  able  to  trace  a     '*'■ 
idcn    ftrchiteetura    gradually   de- 

;  itself  into  one  of  stone ;  but  here  w«  can  aJmost  certainly 
t  ft  atone  archileetnre  becoming  wooden  from  the  two  materials 
Jag  constantly  einjiloycd  in  jaxtajiositioo,  the  meaner  heing  gen- 
lllj  prfrdomlnant. 
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Althuugh  interesting  to  English  antiquaries,  the  specimenB  of 
Saxon  art  are  bo  insignificant  as  hardly  to  deserve  much  notice  'm  u 
universal  history  of  the  art,  and  one  or  two  examples  will  suffice  to 
explain  the  pectiliarities  of  the  style.  The  tower  of  Earl's  Bartoo  in 
Noilhaitititoiisliire  tontiiins  in  itself  more  undoubted  Saxon  eliju-acter- 
istics  than  liny  utlier  sjiocinieu  yet  described :  its  angles,  as  shown  i" 
Woodcut  No.  503,  are  eonslructed  with  tliat  jieculiar  form  of  quobi 
known  its  "  long  and  short,"  white  its  faces  aie  ornamented  hy  \on-l 
jiiIa»ter-Hkeph|ist'onnocted  byHenii-circulariireht's,  or  more  frequenll} 
by  straiglit-liiied  cross-bracing  very  wooden  in  its  character,  Tli' 
windows  (Woodcut  No.  564)  ai* 
formed  hy  gouty  halusters,  Io<ikin 
very  miicli  as  if  they  were  of  woi » 
turned  in  a  lathe,  and  the  wliul 
arrangements  bear  out  that  cha  - 
.  acler.  Even  more  characteristic  i. 
the  style  than  this,  is  the  doi>iHa_ 
under  the  tower  of  the  chnrcli  a 
Monkwearrnouth  in  Durham  {Wo<nl 
6M.  wiiLkin-K.  fj;j|;;^^"J«"""-  ii^"»  cut  No.  565).  There  seems  no  d.ml> 
but  that  it  is  part  of  the  cliiirci 
which  Benedict  Bisho]i  erected  tlierein  the  7th  century.  According  !■ 
the  chronicles,  when  he  was  enabled  by  the  liberality  of  King  Ecgfri. 
to  found  a  monastery  tlieri',  lie  went,  in  G74,  to  Gaul  to  procure  mason 
who  coidd  erect  it  in  the  "  Hom.in  manner,"  meaning  evident!; 
thereby,  in  ytone  instea<]  of  woml,  for  anything  more  unlike  liomai 
art  than  that  can  hardly  be  imagined,  and,  as  he  visited  Honi 
several  tinies.be  must  have  krunvn  what  the  art  really  was.  Th 
npi>er  ))art  of  the  jiillars  here  is  eviilently  cojiied  from  turned  posts  h 
wood,  and  exeujit  the  areli  there  are  few  traces  of  Roman  intluene 
in  the  desijrn.  The  twined  seqients  with  birds'  beaks,  on  the  rigb 
dooriKist,  are,  as  we  know  from  niunuseiiiJts  of  that  age,  singnlarl; 
charaeterislic  of  the  style,  liut  riot,  so  far  as  T  know,  found  elaewhcr 
engraved  in  stone  on  a  churcli  dunr.  Though  quaint  and  interesting  t 
the  anticiuary,  it  must  he  eonfesseil  there  is  neither  grace  nor  beaut; 
in  any  feature  of  the  style,  nor  an  approacli  to  grandeur  of  dimension 
in  any  example  which  has  been  spared  to  the  present  day. 

Had  any  great  conventual  church  or  calhpdral  survived  we  migh 
jierha]>s  be  forced  to  modify  this  opinion  ;  hut  the  only  one  of  whiel 
we  know  anything  is  tliat  which  was  ereett^l  at  Canterbury  by  Arch 
bishop  Odo  in  the  years  940-0(10,  to  rephice  the  older  church  of  St 
AngtuUne.!    Even  tliis,  however,  we  only  know  from  the  descriptioi 


ihe  singer,  who  saw  it  before  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
[ike  the  German  chart^hes  of  that  age,  it  sceme  to  have  had 
The  principul  one,  towards  the  east,  was  a|ipro]ii'int(!d  to 
•gy ;  wliik'  th«  western  one  beloiigcil  to  the  laity,  or,  as  we 

ear,  wns  ilevoted  to  parochiitl  purposes. 
rails  Jlnd  structure  probably  resembled  the  nave  of  Murlier  en 
'oodtMit  Xo   JTrt),  or  tlie  Bisse  (Fiivrc  al  Beau\Ais  (Woodcut 
t)' — plain   piers  supporting  lound   arches  below,  and    small 


kliesded  v 


.  apl 


the  original  ihiirth  of  st  An^istine  to  the  eastward  —  at 
tanoe  we  jiiifurtiinati-h  an  iioi  uild — Cuthhirt.the  second 
op,  nbout  till  \ear  Tot'  eieurd  «  nrenhi  (huwh,  "aa  a  baj>t 
id  in  urdtr  that  it  nii_hl  ser\e  t»  the  burun^  place  of  fntnrd 
p«;"'  thtiK  eombinme  the  two  ntes  in  a  ceremonial  ohurc' 
n  the  baaihct,   exittly  as  was  done  in  Italy  during  the 


In  ortenlall  pane  I  tf(>ni';«  Jiulidoriiim.  nl^,  —  ct  Archlupl»> 
■uiRm  Miie  fotitlgiinni  copnnira  corpom  In  d  wpellrentiir.  — 
•lohknnfs  Baptlxtar  fnb-   "  An^U  Sacra,"  nil.  II.  p.  75. 

— ■-    Tl»    ttl   «■■     -  '  -  ■     ' 
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Romanesque  age.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  easten 
termination  of  the  present  cathedral  known  as  Beoket's  Crown  standi 
on  the  site  of  this  old  baptistery,  and  retains  its  dimensions ;  but  it  li 
difficult  to  prove  this,  so  completely  have  all  the  features  of  the  churcl 
been  altered  by  subsequent  rebuildings. 

From  what  we  know  of  Saxon  MSS.  and  other  indications,  it  woak 
seem  that  painting  was  a  favorite  mode  of  decoration  among  th 
Saxons ;  and,  if  so,  their  interiors  may  have  been  more  successful  a 
works  of  art  than  their  external  architecture  would  lead  us  to  expec 
But  as  no  specimens  of  Saxon  painted  mural  decoration  has  come  dow 
to  our  time,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  assume  much  with  r^ard  to  this. 


rovsvd 
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CH^VPTER  III. 
ENGLISH   MEDLEVAL   AHCIIITECTrRE. 

AX  entirely  new  state  of  affairs  was  inaugurated  in  106G  by  the 
Xomian  Conquest  of  Enujland.  A  lU'w  aristocracy,  new  laws, 
tnd  a  new  language  infused  new  life  and  enersj:y  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  State,  and  an  age  of  unwonted  activity  and  brilliancy 
RUjKfrseded  the  letliargic  misrule  of  the  8axon  })eriod. 

In  nothing  was  this  more  manifestly  evident  than  in  architecture. 

Instead  of  a  chinisy,  timid,  half-wooden  style,  a  real  lithic  art  was 

introduced  and  adopted  at  once,  on  a  scale  of  magniiicence  not  known 

even  in  France  at  that  time.     Almost  all  our  great  cathedrals  were 

either  rebuilt,  or  at  least  remodelled,  at  that  time,  and  great  monastic 

institutions  were  founded  all  over  the  count rv,  demanding  churches 

^nd  buildings  on  a  scale  undreamt  of  before  that  time.     The  impulse 

tku8|riven  lasteii  for  nearly  five  centuries,  till  the  Sax(m  element  in 

^})e population  again  came  to  the  surfac<«  at  the  Reformation;  but 

*lurin||:that  long  perioil  it  ccmtinued  without  break  or  drawback,  an<l 

Ootids  a  style  complete  and  j)erfi?ct  in  itself,  —  importe<l,  it  is  true,  in 

^ktf  first  instance,  but  taking  root  in  th<'  soil,  and  with  little  aid  from 

abroad  growing  into  a  thoroughly  vig«»rous  and   acclimatized  style. 

^completely  is  this  the  case,  and  so  steady  and  uninterrupted  was 

•^ progress,  that  it  is  impossible  to  se])arate  its  various  stages,  erne 

'"Wn  another,  but  it  is  proposed  to  treat  it  as  one  style  and  in  one 

^IwpttT  in  the  following  pages.     In  a  larger  work  it  might  be  neci*s- 

•*rT  to  divide  it  into  parts,  but  within  our  limits  it  will  certainly  be 

«ound  more  convenient,  as  it  certainly  is  more  logical,  to  treat  it  as 

*  whole. 

Plans  op  Exousii  CATnKi>K.\L  CnritriiKs. 

The  nioBt  remarkable  and  universal  iieculiaritv  in  the  Mrranirement 
^English  churches,  when  coni])ared  with  thos**  on  the  Continent,  is 
their  extraordinary  length  in  projjortion  to  their  breadth.  In  this 
'^'•p^ct  they  seem  to  stand  alone  when  coinpan'd  with  any  buildings 
**iiting  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  anci«'nts  affeettMl  a  double 
'S'Wre;  in  other  words,  their  tem])les  were  generally  twice  ns  long  as 
^j^were  broad.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  on  the  Continent,  this  ])ropor- 
^  was  generally  doubled.  Practically  the  internal  width  waa 
•'"Itiplied  by  4  for  the  length.    This  at  least  seems  lo  \iw\*i  \)Vi\i\\  >i>aft 
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proportion  generally  aimed  at,  though  of  coarse  it  was  often  r 
fied  by  circumstanceR.  In  England  the  larger  churches  gene 
reached  the  proportion  of  6  times  their  width  for  their  length, 
of  our  cathedrals  have  been  so  altered  and  modified  by  subsec 
additions  that  it  is  difficult  now  to  trace  their  original  arrangem* 
bat  Norwich  exists  in  ]>1an  ahnost  exactly  as  originally  erected 
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BfiO.    IMtiii  of  Norwich  <:atlitMlral.    Sonle  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

1096-1135),  as  will  be  seen  horn  the  i>lan  (Woodcut  No.  566). 
nave  to  the  west  of  the  intersection  is  more  than  4  times  its  \ 
(70  X  295).  The  rectangular  j)art  of  the  choir  is  more  than  a  sq 
and  with  the  apse  an<l  its  aisle,  exclusive  of  the  chapels,  makes 
gether  a  length  of  410  ft.  internally,  or  nearly  6  squares.  At  I 
borough  and  Ely  the  proportion  seems  to  have  been  as  5  to  1  t< 
oenti^  of  the  apse ;  but  if  there  was  a  circumscribing  aisle  or  cli 
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the  longer  proportion  would  obtain.  At  Canterbury  and  Winchester, 
and  generally  in  the  southeastern  cathedrals,  as  f)uilt  more  imme- 
diately under  French  influence,  the  original  proportion  was  somewhat 
sliurter ;  but  so  impressed  were  the  English  architects  with  the  feeling 
tliat  length  was  the  true  mode  of  giving 
iffcct.that  eventual!  V  the  two  catliedrals 
last  named  surj^assed  it.  Canterbury 
(Woodcut  No.  5G7)  attained  an  internal 
length  of  518  ft.  while  the  width  of  tlie 
mve  is  onlv  7*2.  or  as  7  to  1.  At  Win- 
Chester  ( Wiiodcut  No.  570)  these  «linien- 
sions  art*  5*2')  and  ^li,  or  sonietliinir  less 
than  7  to  1,  owiuir  to  the  greater  width 
of  till'  navu. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign  a  ^ 

satisfactory  reason  for  this  peculiarity  ^V^ 
of  Kuirlish  plans.  It  arises  so  smldenly,  E 
liowever,  in  the  Knglish  churches  of  the  * 
Gorman  age  that  it  must  have  j)ro- 
*^\isiiMl  in  those  of  the  Saxons;  thouiih 
^^liv  thev  should  have  adoiited  it  is  bv 
J'<»  means  clear.  If  these  churches  liad 
^<XMlt'a  roofs,  which  was  almo-^t  certain)  v 
^1h-  case,  their  naves  might  easily  have 
l»»'eii  wider,  and  it  can  hanllv  have 
'insen  from  anv  {esthetic  motive.  As 
^■»*  now  judge  them,  these  early  naves 
viTo  ha«lly  proportioned  fi»r  hearini;  an 
•"^Mress  from  the  bishop  or  j»rior,  and  as 
iH-a«lapted  for  a  multitude  to  see  wliat 
^as  passing  at  the  altar:  but  for  pic- 
^<»rial  effect  thev  surpass  fvcrvtirni'" 
^Tt'oti'd  on  the  Continent,  unless  with 
jrreativ  in«*rease<l  dimensions  of  heiirlit 
^r  width.  Whether,  therefore,  it  were 
""  upon  by  acci«lent  or  by  <lc>iu:n,  its 
"tanty  was  immediately  a]»i»nciati'«l, 
and  f(»rmed  the  governing  ]»rinci|iN*  in 
<1m' design  of  all  the  Englislj  cathedraU. 
'^  was  a  discovery  which  has  added 
'wore  to  the  sublimity  of  etTect  which  characterizis  most  of  our 
^thodrals  than  any  other  principle   introduced  during  the  ^liddle 

AU  the  cathedrals  above  enumerate*!,  indeed  most  i»f  those  which 
Were  designed  by  Norman  j>relates  during  the  iirst  half-ceutvivv  vv^I^t 


"»<■.:. 


riaii  ill  (';iiiU'rl»urv  C.-illK-ilral. 
Sfjilc  UK)  It.  l<)  i  in. 
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the  Conquest,  were  erected  on  very  nearly  the  Bame  plan  as  thsit  at* 
Norwich,  Durham  (1095-1133)  was  the  firsi  to  show  auy  marked 
deviation  from  tlie  type '  (Woodcut  Xo.  568).  The  nave  anti  choir 
another,  and  for  the  first  time  wc 
see  a  distinct  determination  from 
the  first  that  the  building  should 
be  vaulted.  All  this  involved  an 
amount  of  design  and  contrivftnoe 
which  entirely  eniKncipated  na 
from  the  Continental  type,  and 
may  be  considered  as  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  English  Btyle. 
In  addition  to  what  was  iluing 
at  Durham,  there  prevoilt-d  an 
extraordinary  activity  in  church 
building  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land during  the  whole  of  the 
12th  century,  owing  to  the  erec- 
tion  of  the  great  abbeys  whose 
gigantic  fossils  still  adorn  every 
main  valley  in  Yorlcshire.  A» 
this  part  of  the  country  was 
more  remote  from  foreign  influ- 
ence than  the  South,  the  style 
ileveloped  itself  there  with  a 
vigor  and  originality  not  found 
elsewhere;  but  its  effci-t  waa 
appreciateil,  and  when  Lincoln 
was  rebuilt,  about  the  year  1200, 
tlio  English  style  was  perfected 
in  all  essential  parts.  This  ia 
even  more  remarkably  shown, 
however,  at  Salisbury,  eoni- 
menced  in  1:^0  and  completed 
in  12r>S. 

In  this  church  we  have  » 
I.  (From  Bit  plan  not  only  extremely  benn- 
tifnl,  hut  perfectly  original. 
There  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  French  or  foreign  influence ;  everything 
IB  the  result  of  (lie  native  elalroration  during  the  previous  ecntniy 
and  a  half.  The  internal  d  tmcnsions,  according  to  Britton,  are  45U  ft. 
by  78,  a  little    under   the    English    standard,  but    sufficiently  long 
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for  effect.  The  apsidal  arrangement,  so  universai  in  Norman  cathe- 
drals, has  disappeared  never  to  return,  except  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
(1245-1269),  and  in  some 
readjustments,  as  at  Tew- 
kesbury; and  the  square 
eastern  termination  may 
heDi*eforth  be  considered 
IS  established  in  this 
country  —  the  early  syin- 
bol  of  that  indejK'ndence 
which  eyontually  led  to 
the  Reformation. 

Once  the  S<ilisbury  plan 
came  to  be  considered  the 
true  Eniilish  type,  the  Nor- 
man cathedrals  were  grad- 
ually modified  to  assimi- 
late their  arrangements  to 
it.  The  nave  and  tran- 
■ept  of  Winchester  were 
alreatlv  too  extensive  to 
tdmit  of  a  secrond  transept, 
*»«t  the  choir  w.is  rebuilt 
<)D  the  new  mo<lel ;  nnd 
when  afterwards  the  nave 
wag  renio<lelled  by  William 
of  Wvkeham  it  l>ecame  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  as  it 
continued  to  be  the  longest 
of  English  cathedrals  (5r>(» 
feet,  over  all). 

Aliout    the    same    time 

Ely  had    a    choir   and    pros-     «».  p,^„of  SalUbury  Cath.^lral.  S,.«l..  I.wrt.tolftu 

hyter}-  added  to  it  in  lieu 

of  the  old  Norman  choir,  which  rnisiMl  it  to  thr  very  i\r<  rank 
Wnong  English  churches;^  and  when,  in  lii'J'J,  hy  :i  fortunati.*  acci- 
dent the  old   Norman  tower  fell,  tin*  intersection  was  rebuilt  in   a 


'  The  proper  effect  of  this  part  of  Ely 
^bedral  has  been  neriouHly  iiiarnMl  by 
j*e  erection  of  the  new  htimUim.  lii 
j|*dta  fftlr  specimen  of  nio<leni  (i4>tliir, 
^  plsoed  so  far  from  the  clioir  as  to 
jje  Its  proper  effect.  It  is  painfully 
J^Vfed  by  tne  large  plain  area  in  front 
o<  It  Bat  worse  than  this,  it  cuts  up 
*»d  detUojs  the  most  beautiful  presby- 


t<»r>'  in  fjiulanti  afliT  th«'  Anpcl  Thoir 
at  Linroln.  The  an'liit«'ets  of  Wals^inj:- 
liain*s  tinio  jslazctl  two  eoniintrtnirnts  of 
the  triforinin   to  throw  liiiht  upon,  the- 

f>rinri|»al  objovt  in  tho  choir,  wliich  was 
ntemied  to  stand  two  itays  farther  for- 
wanl.  It  would  ]iav<*  lM'**n  well  if  the 
lUth  century  restorers  hoA  taken  the 
hinL 
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r  that  rendered  it 
There  is  perhaps  nofealii; 
either  here  c 
Ely  (Woodci 


ccptionnlly  pre-eminent  among  its  rivals. 

in  the  whole  ranye  of  Gothic  arehitecture, 
lie  Continent,  mori'  lioaiitiful  than  the  optagon  of 
No.  ■u'2),  lis  rebuilt  by  Alan  of  Walsingham,  the  sncrist 
at  the  time  the  tower 
'--  'Vl  fell.      He,     an.I     he 

alone,  of  all  northern 
arehitects,  BeeniH  to 
have  concoiveJ  the 
idea  of  aboliftliiiig 
what  was  in  fact  thf 
bathos  of  the  style 
—  the  niirrnw  tall 
openiug  of  the  cen- 
tral tower,  whieb, 
ihougli  poBSesaing 
I'xnggerated  height, 
-  '"^'-'--^  —1  i^avo  neither  space 
nor  dignity  inler- 
ii^illy  to  the  centriil 
fi-ature  of  the  design. 
'  >n  the  other  hnnd, 
I  lie  necL'SBity  of 
J  stronger  snpfiorta  to 
(.■aiTy  the  tower  fre- 
quently contracted 
Btill  more  the  one 
spot  where,  accord- 
ing to  arehitectui-al 
pro|iriety,  an  cx- 
teniled  area  was  of 
vital  importance  to 
the  due  harmony  of 
the  design. 

In  the  present 
instance  the  archi- 
tect took  for  the  base 
of  hi§  design  the 
whole  width  of  the 
nave  and  alnlea,  con- 
no.  Pl»Dof  «"iii,in;.t..f  Lntujiii.  (From Bfitton.)  Btructincr    in    it    on 

SoaJa  IW  fv.  Id  i  In.  " 

octa^u,  the  sides 
of  which  arc  respeelively  26  and  30  ft.,  and  the  diameter  65  ft. 
in  one  direction  east  Hnd  west,  and  70  ft.  transversely.  By  this 
arrangement  a  centrnl  area  was  obtained  more  than  three  times  th« 
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»tent  of  that  originilly  existing,  and,  more  tliiii  t)ii^  a  propriety  and 
jKxirj'ot  desiyii  which  ire  not  to  l>e  foiiml  elsinlurt      All  this  t(«» 


Li  carried  out  with  the  exquiBite  dtt' 

(iothic,   nnd    the    effect    in    conseqiic 

In  fortunately,  citlicr  for 

vaiit  uf  fiiixlii,  or  of  con 

Gili'iirc  ID  their  nlulity  to 

iiwute  it,  the  vault,  like    _ 

lliiit  of  York,  ia  onlj  in 

•uoil,  though   from  the     j 

imini'nsc  strength  of  thi.  ^ 

fni'iwrts,   and    Ihcir   tr   ^•~ 

niii.'einent,  it  is  e\  ident  ci  if-j         ^4* 

Ibt  a  stone  vault  wa- cS  |J=l       ^ 

orijiinally  iHtend<'(l    The  e--^L-i^__j  ",  'U  (-q^ 

vm-careli-ss — om  might     iJ  Xj  I    (i^ 

»lniosI  say    ugly — wn 

ill  wiiieli  the  lantern  w  is 

SninliMl  externallj  ,HhoH  s 

iintiiiiitakably  that  it  «  as 

hm  tnteiiiU'd  to  last  lonj, 

inks  present  form      Be 

>lui  3»  it   may,  this  ot 

i^'un  in   in   realit\    the 
oulvtrue  Gnthie  dome  in 
wisti-nee  ;  anti  the  won- 
(i  w  is,  1 1 1  at  1  «■  ing  on  ee  flug- 
gi-stwl,  any  catliedral 
fver  afteru-ardti  enacted 
without  it.      Its  dinieii- 
eiiiiis  ought  not  to  have 
iilanned  thoHv  who 'had 
acrciiii  to  the  doiiies  of  the 
ISvKiiitines    or    Ilali 
It'  Ix'auty  ought  to  have 
Mrnck  them  as  it  does  un. 
fcrlmpii  the  true  expliina- 
licn  lies  in  the  faet  that 
it  vas  invented  late   in 
tlie  Btyle,      New   eaihe- 
drain  or  great  ehurehea  wit 
of  E-lwanl  the  Third  ;  and 
by  edueftted  gentlemen,  tlmt 

Aftor  thft,  very  litth 
English  cathedrals.   Yui 


g£  of  Jiighsh 


form  townnls  wliinli  llie  arcliiteots  wrre  tentling  iliiring  ihe  wholew 
the  Middle  Ages,  ami  it  ttmy  ponsequcnlly  be  considered  as  the  tyit  it 
dins,  thoiigli  Imrrlly  ihi'  one  to  whiclj  we  enn  pvv 
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not  feel  themselves  equal  to  grappling  with  in  stone,  so  tliat  the  roof, 
like  the  lantern  at  Ely,  was  constructed  of  wood,  in  imitation  of  a 
fitone  vault,  and  remains  so  to  this  day. 

Owing  to  the  great  Width  attempted  for  tlie  nave,  York  has  not  the 
usual  proportion  of  length  affected  hy  other  Enulisli  cathedrals,  an<l 
loses  in  efifect  acconiingly.    Its  great  j»eculiarity  is  the  simplicity  and 
s<juarenefl8  of  its  plan,  so  unlike  what  is  found  anywhere  abroad.    Tlie 
church  is  divided  into  two  equal  j»arts;  one  <levoted  to  the  laily,  one 
to  the  clergy.     There  are  no  apsidal  or  other  chapels.     Three  altars 
8too<l  against  the  eastern  wall,  and  it  may  he  3  or  4  in  the  transept. 
Beyond  this  nothing.     There  is  none  of  that  wealth  of  ]>rivaie  ehapels 
which  distinguishes   Continental    cathedrals  and    churches,  or  even 
Canterbury,  the  most  foreign  of  our  Enixlish  examples.     The  worship 
even  at  that  early  period  was  designed  to  he  massive  and  cont;rega- 
tioual,  not  frittered  away  in  private  devotion  ov  scattered  servi<*es,  and 
marks  a  departure  from  Continental  practices  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  desire  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the 
feelings  of  a  people  as  expressed  in  their  an^hitecture,  and  the  archi- 
tecture only. 

The  abbey  church  at  Westminster  is  exceptional  among  Englisli 
examples,  and  is  certainly,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  east  end  is  c(»n- 
cerned,  an  adaptation  of  a   French   design.      The  nave,  however,  is 
essentially  Elnglish  in  plan  and  detail,  and  one  of  the  mo.st  heautiful 
examples  of  its  class  to  be  found  anywliere.     So,  too,  are  the  wide- 
spreading  transepts;  but  eastward  of  these  the  form  is  decidedly  that 
^t  a  FVench  cathedral.     Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  now  occupies  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Lady  Cha]»el ;  but  before  it  was  pulled  down 
the  circlet  of  apsidal  chapels  was  as  completely  and  as  essentially 
Prench  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  country  where  that  feature  was 
invented.     In  the  choir,  however,  the  architects  het raved  their  want 
of  familiarity  with  the  form  of  tenuination  they  had  selected.     The 
angle  at  which  the  three  l>ays  of  the  apse  meet   is  far  fn)m  ]ileasin<r, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  ])reparation  for  the  transiti<)n,  which  tends  to 
detract  from   the    jwrfection    of    what    would    otherwise   he   a   very 
beautiful  design. 

As  the  choir  was  sepulchral,  to   accommodate  the  shrine  of  the 
Confessor,  the  design  was  a])]»ropriatc,  and  its  introduction  in  this  in- 
stance cannot  be  regretted  ;  hut  on  the  whole,  there  is  nothintr  in  the 
church  of  Westminster  to  make  ns  wisli  that  this  feature  had  become 
more  common  on  this  side  of  the  Channc^l. 

Notwithstandins:  the  beautv  of  the  result,  it  mav  still  he 
considered  as  open  to  discussion  whether  the  Enjxlish  architects 
^we  always  correct  in  adhering  to  lentrth  in  preference  to  heii^lit 
••  the  modulus  of  their  designs.  When,  however,  we  reflect 
'*ow  immensely  the   difficulties   of   constructing  a   stone   roof  ^xt 
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tncreaeed  by  every  ailclhioii  to  the  widtb  or  heigtit  of  llic 


eannot    but    apWiiowk-dge 

jioiul  whero  snffioiont  Bpfu-ifnisrcsa  i 

constructive   difficuities.      Nowhere 


•"-^^ftiS. 


square  teniiinatioii  of  o 

ttiL-  apsiilal  arrarigvnit.-iil 

Wlieii,  as  at  SalUbuv; 

an-bes  below  the  east  ^ 


Triadora  in  stopping  at  that 
attained,  without  increasing 
English  cathedrals  are  we 
offended  by  mecbaniisil 
toiira  deforce.  Everywiiere  i 
lliere  is  sufficient  solidity 
for  security,  and  a  conse- 
quent feeling  of  repose 
most  conducive  to  true 
arcliitcctural  effect. 

It  may  also  be  r«. 
marked  that  the  strain  of 
turning  the  head  upwards 
detracts  considerably  from 
the  pleasure  of  contem- 
plating tall  interiors,  whik 
the  eye  likes  to  ilwell  or 
long-drawn  vistag  uhtch 
Q\n  be  ixplorod  in  a  nat- 
ural position  But  perhaps. 
iht  gicitcBl  adxantage  of 
mtHknito  dimensions  m 
section  IS  that  they  do 
"f~t^  not  dwirf  either  the  hot- 
~  shippers    or   the    furniture 

of  the  church  Evcry- 
tliing  in  in  Enghsli  cathe- 
dral IS  ill  just  proportion, 
which  IS  certiinl}  not  thti 
casu  in  many  Continental 
exairipU's  ;  and  there  'n 
variety  and  a  play  of  light 
and  shade  in  the  long  aisles 
of  our  churches  which  is 
wholly  wanting  in  the  one 
great  hall  of  French  and 
German  examples. 

Anotlicr  point  on  which 
>,«ioii)oaKiiln.  ^  Jifforence  of  opinion  may 
fairly  exist  is,  whether  the 

ir  catbedrals  is  or  is  not  more  beiiiuifnl  than 

5  so  universal  abroad. 

,  or  Wells,  or  Exeter,  there  is  a  screen  of  vpva 

iiidow,  it  may  safuly  be  asserted  i 
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goDal  termination  would  have  been  more  pleasing ;  but  when,  as  at 
York,  or  Gloucester,  or  Carlisle,  the  whole  eastern  wall  is  a  screen 
of  painted  glass,  divided  by  niullions  and  tracery  of  most  exquisite 
•lesiLm,  judgment  will  probably  go  the  other  way.  Such  a  window  as 
that  at  York,  33  ft.  in  width  by  80  ft.  in  height,  is  a  marvellous 
creation,  which  few  architectural  developments  in  any  ])art  of  the 
wurld  can  rival  or  even  approach.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  true 
answer  to  tlie  question  is  that,  where  a  number  of  smaller  chapels  are 
wanti'd,  the  chevet  form  is  the  best  and  most  artistic  termination 
for  a  church  ;  where  tliese  are  not  rcquire«l,  the  square  form  is  the 
must  Vteautiful,  because  it  is  the  most  appropriate,  and,  like  every- 
thing ap[>ropriate,  capable  of  being  made  beautiful  in  the  hands  of  a 
true  artist. 

Vai'lts. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  proportions  of  English 

cathedrals,  or  the  arrangement  of  their  plans,  there  can  be  no  dispute 

:»s  to  the  superiority  of  their  vaults  over  those  of  all  their  Continental 

rivals.    The  reasons  for  this  are  various,  juid  not  very  recondite.    The 

most  obvious   is    tlie  facilitv  of   construction   which  arose  from  the 

moderation  just  pointed  out  in  the  section  of  our  churches. 

The  English  always  worked  witiiin  their  strength,  instead  of  going 

i«»tlie  verv  veri'e  of  it,  like  the  French  ;  and  thus  thev  obtained  tiie 

jN)werof  subordinatinj'ccmstructive  iu*cessities  to  architectural  beaut  v. 

Thus  tlie  English  architects  never  attempted  a  vault  of  any  magnitude 

till  they  were  sufficiently  skilled  in  construction  to  do  it  with  facility. 

In  a  fonner  cliapter  it  has  been  pointed  out  how  various  and  painful 

verethe  steps  by  which  the  French  arrived  at  their  sy>tem  of  vaulting 

-"first  bviK>intt»<l  tunnel-vaults  and  a  svstem  nf  domes,  then  bv  a  com- 
■  I  •  » 

Wnation  of  qua<lripartite  and  hexapartite  intersect  lug  vaults,  of  every 
<^)nct»ivable  form  and  varietv,  but  ahvavs  with  a  tendencv  to  domes, 
*nd  to  the  union  of  all  pre-existing  systems.  This  experimentalizing, 
*1(Iin1  to  the  great  height  of  their  roofs  an<l  tin*  slendcme^s  <.f  their 
clerestories,  never  left  them  sutticientlv  free  to  adiuit  of  their  studvin<_r 
**thetie  effects  in  this  part  of  the  cnnstrurtiun. 

A  second  reason  was,  that  for  l.V)  years  after  the  Conquest,  our 
•rcliitects  were  content  with  wooden  roofs  for  their  naves.  One  of 
the  earliest  vaults  wc  ]iossess  is  that  at  Durham,  commrnre«l  by  Prior 
Mt'kmhy,  lj3g^  I^)ng  before  that  time  the  French  arc]iitr<ts  had 
Wn  trying  all  those  expe<lients  detailed  at  pp.  'jIT),  filf)  of  Vol.  I.,  and 
M  thus  succeeded  in  vaultinir  their  central  aisles  a  centurv  before  we 
•tU*mpted  it.  In  doing  so,  h<Avever,  their  eyes  got  areu<tomed  to 
wwhanical  deformities  which  we  nev»*r  tolerated,  and  thev  were  after- 
^rJs  quite  satisfied  if  the  vault  would  stand,  without  caring  much 
▼kether  its  form  were  beautiful  <»r  not. 
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A  third  cause  of  the  perfection  of  English  vaults  arose  from  the 
constant  use  of  ornamental  wooden  roofs  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  typical   example  of   this  form  now  remaining  to  us  is  that  of 
Westminster  Hall.     But  St.  Stephen's  Royal  Chapel  had  one  of  the 
same  class,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  much  more 
common  than  is  usually  suj^posed.'    All  these  were  elaborately  framed 
and  riclily  carved  and  ornamented,  often  more  beautiful  than  a  stone 
vault,  an<l  quite  as  costly  ;  and  it  seems  impossible  that  a  people  who 
were  familiar  with  this  exquisite  mode  of  roofing  could  be  content 
with  the  lean  twisted  vaults  of  the  Continental  architects.     The  Eng- 
lish alone  suc('ee<led  in  constructing  ornamental  wooden  roofs,  and,  as  a 
corollary,  alone  aj)preciated  the  value  of  a  vault  constructed  on  truly 
artistic   priiici|»les  and  richly  ornamented.     Their  eyes  being  accus- 
tomed to  tlie  depth  and  boldness  of  timber  construction  could  never 
toliMate  the  thin  weak  lines  of  the  French  ogive,  just  sufficient  for 
strength,  but  sadly  deficient  in  expression  and  in  play  of  light  and  shade. 

Although  it  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  assert  that  there  is  not,  and  never 
was,  a  Saxon  vaulted  church  in  existence  ;  tmd  that,  during  the  purely 
Norman  period,  though  the  side-aisles  of  grt^flt  rhiirfjioi^ wnrp  ^i^npi^lly 
vaulted,  the  central  aisk'  was  always  ceiled  wntji  wood  *  yet,  from  ^ 
study  of  their  ])lans,   we  are  led  to  conclude  that  their  aiT.hitect* 
always  intended  that  they  should,  or  at  least  might,  be  ornamented 
with  stone  roofs. 

In  the  first  ])lace  the  area  of  their  piers  is  enormous,  and  such  a^ 
could  never  have  been   intended   to  support  wooden  roofs.      Evef^ 
making  every  allowance  for  the  badness  of  the  masonry,  one-tenth  o^ 
the  sectional  area  wouM  have  sufticeil,  and   not  more  was  employed 
contemporancouslv  in  German  v  when  it  was  intended  to  use  wooden^- 
roofs.     There  is   also  generally  some  variation  in  the  design  of  the^ 
alternate  ]>iers,  as  if  a  hexapartite  arrangement  were  contemplated.^ 
But  the  evidence  is  not  conc-lusive,  for  the  vaulting  shafts  are  usually 
similar,  and  in  all  instances  run  from  the  ground  through  the  cleres^ 
tory,  and  terminate  with  the  copings  of  the  wall,  so  that,  in  their 
])resent  form,  they  could  only  be  meant  to  sup]>ort  the  main  timber  of 
the  roof.     It  may  be  that  it  was  intended  to  cut  thrm  away  down  to 
the  strinj'-course  of  the  clerestorv,  as  was  actuallv  done  at  Norwich  in 
144G,  when  the  nave  was  vaulted  ;  but  at  present  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  that  the  architects  were  content  with  such  roofs  as 
that  of  Peterborough  (Woodcut  No.  574),  which  is  the  oldest  and 
finest  we  possess.     It  is  very  beautiful,  but  certainly  not  the  class  of 
roof  these  massive  piers  were  designed  to  suj)port. 


*  The  roofs  here  alluded  to  must  not '  architects  arc  so  fond  of  oopylnff,  but  such 
be  confounded  with  the  bam-llke  roofs  roofs  as  that  of  8t.  Stephen's  Chapel,  and 
of  remote  vlllajre  rburches  which  modem   many  of  those  of  the  Lancastrian  era. 


very  cIumBy  expeilient  wis  ibindoned ;  and,  by  the  intrcMjuctioo  o^ 
bracket  in  the  nate  and  afterwards  of  a  vaulting  shaft  in  the  choir,  a 
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vault  of  the  osual  qnadrilaleral  form  was  auccesstuUy  ( 
betwt-en  the  years  1L':J3  and  1284. 

It  ifl  ].rohably  to  St.  Hugh  of  J.ineoln  that  we  owe  the  first  perfect 
vmilt  in  England.    Coining  from  Burgnndj'he  must  have  been  famUJat 


Wtlh  the  great  vanlU  which  had  been  constructed  in  his  country  long 

ion-  the  year  1200,  whcD  he  encouraged  his  new  followers  to  \inder- 

lah-ont^not  necessarily  in  llii'  niirgimiUan  wivlo.  hut  in  that,  form  with 


h  they  were  convL'i>.:(iJi   ivmi  liicir  iiriwtitH?  in  erecting  nrnnltrr 
liile-vaults.     He  built  nnd  roofed  the  choir  of  I.int'oln,  inimodintily 
ifWfaiek(lSkl^l2a5>  the  nare  (Woodcut  Ho.  6761  waa uBd«UiL««.  g 
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"severeys  "  of  the  vault.  This  defect  was  remedied  at  Lichfield,  but 
Duwhere  else,  until  the  invention  of  the  foiir-<'entred  nreh  and  of  fan- 
iraoery.  At  Lichfield  (Woodcut  Xo.  576)  the  triani^uL-n*  form  of  the 
clerwtory  windows  afforded  a  perfect  sohition  of  thi*  <litfi<*ulty,  and 
|3ve  a  stahility  .ind  propriety  to  the  whole  arrantxi'inenl  tiiat  never 
vas  8urpa8se<1,  and  never  niiglit  have  been  reliiKiuished  had  not  their 
fatal  fondness  for  painted  glass  forced  the  architects  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  to  forego  constructive  j>ropricty  for  iitdulgence  in  that 
fasdniting  mode  of  decoration. 

Beautiful  as  these  simple  early  roofs  were  felt  to  be,  the  great  mass 
of  the  **  eevereys,"  or  inverted  pyramids,  formed  a  very  obvious  defect. 
It  was,  however,  easily   rem- 
edied when    once    ])erceived. 
The  earliest   example   of   its 
neoessfol  removal  is  probably 
b  tlie  roof  of  the  choir  at 
Gloaoester(1887-1377)  (Wood- 
cat  Na    577).     In    this    in- 
ttance  the  roof   is  almost  a 
tonnel-Yaiilt  with  the  window 
spaces  catting  into  it,  so  as 
to  leave  nearly   one-third  of 
the  space  unbroken;  ami,  as 
the  whole    is    covered    with 
rich  and  appropriate  tracery, 
the  effect  is  highly   pleasing. 
JThe  same  principle  was  after- 
irards  carried   to   its  utmost 
)erfectioD  in  the  roof  of   St. 
George's  Chapel  at  Windsor. 
In  that  case  a  flat  band  was 
ntrodaced  as  a  separate  con- 
ttmctiTe  compartment  in  the 
centre,  supported  by  the  seve- 
reys,  and  as  the  roof  is  oi*na- 
nented  with  ribbings  of  the  most  exquisite  design,  it  forms  perliaps 
the  most  beautiful  vault  ever  desjirned  by  a  Gotliie  arehitect. 

The  great  invention  of  the  Englisli  arohiteets  in  vaulting  is  the 
form  usually  known  as  fan-tracery.  It  is  so  bi-autiful  in  itself,  and  so 
^zdnsivsly  English,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  ret  ran 
the  steps  by  which  it  was  arrived  at.  This  may  lead  to  a  little 
f^petition,  but  the  stone  vault  is  so  essentially  the  governing  modulus 
<rf  the  style  that  ittf  principles  cannot  be  made  too  <'lear. 

The  original  form  of  the  intersecting  vault  is  that  of  two  halves 
^i  a  hollow-sided  square  pyramid  placed  opposite  one  another  la  an 
vou  n.— 10 


Fis.S, 


D  E 

oTt*.     hiaKi'Hiiis  ot  \'aultiiii{. 
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inverted  position.'  One  half  of  such  a  vaalt  is  sliown  at  a  aniT  i 
(Woodcut  No.  578,  fig.  I).  The  English  seem  early  lo  have  tire.l  of 
the  endluBB  repetition  of  these  forms,  and,  after  trying  every  inodo  of 
concealing  their  sameness  by  covering  them  with  tmcery,  they  hit  on 
the  hnppj  expedient  of  cutting  off  their  angles  as  shown  at  a  and  as. 
This  left  a  fint  nqiinre  njate  in  the  o<.ntre,  which  would  have  been 
awkwarl  in  the  ceulril  viult,  though  m  a  side-aisle  it  was  easily  got 
ovci,  ^nd  lis  fatness  tonceal  d  b>  ornament.  Arrived  at  this  stage^ 
it  was  easy  ic  see  that  bj  again  dniding  each  face  into  two.  as  Mc, 


a<U.    Root  of  OoMbi,  Uluucnter. 


fig.  1,  the  princijial  ui-igitial  Hn 
oould  be  subdivided  byi-ouBtn 
this  process  the  s  qua  re  pyraii 
sides,  which  was  practically  at 
resist  the  siis^-slion  of  niakin 
as  shown  at  d  and  d  d,  fig.  1. 

So  far  all  was  easy,  but  the  fact  of  the  flat  central  space  resting 
on  the  four  cones  was  still  felt  to  be  a  defect,  as  indeed  is  apparent  in 


'8  were  restored,  and  the  central  space 
i-tive  lines  to  any  extent  re(|uirtid.  By 
id  h.id  become  a  polygonal  cone  of  24 
near  a  circle  that  it  was  impossible  to 
;  it  one,  which  was  accordingly  done, 
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Ii  B  v«oJt  as  that  of  the  cloisters  at  Glouce«ti'r  (WooHont  No,  679), 

m-^inviit  is  iised  nearly  t-qual  to   aii   <-(jui!aleral  sjiherical 

^nglc.     In  tliiB  case  tliey  >liil  not  dare  to  erripluy  a  iM)iiHtructivv 

I  4»cortaion,  htit  covered   tlio  »\>;\cv  with  cirdis  so  iis  i.i  ci-rifiiso  nod 

deceive  the    tyc.     At 


rib     was 
1  tu   tlie  coiitrt' 
tout  Wing  lirukL-Ti 
■  lliv  ulliuni  iniglil 
bewn    had   tliut  f 
aaia    of    dei^oralio 
liMB   ittmvH   expi'il 
•tiL    Thia     may     \>u  \ 
MmidvrMl     ttic     Ji 
(wtitm    of    this    kind  | 
nfTxnlliii};.  nml  ispcr- 

tafa    tfaf!     IllOBt    Ixiiui- 

lifiil  misthud  vvcr  iii- 
natmil.  At  Wexl- 
nnlMr  (ns  shown  in 
Woodcut  No. ftSljtIiv 
(tiSeuIty  was  got  over 
byiweniug  ilie fiiiivc 
tiy  lh«  iiiin>ducti')ri 
(»f|iendcmtj|.  Thin  was  | 
I  devcr  cx|>udiHiit<, 
Oil  ptwluced  a  KtHrt- 
Bog  effect,  bat  is  e 
•vUenily  a  tour  da 
/onKlbat  die  result  is 
BWM  (juite  satisfactory  ;  tliough  on  a  small  aciile  perfectly  admissible. 
ThsM  devices  all  answered  perfectly  so  long  as  the  space  to  be 
nofed  was  eijnare,  or  nearly  so;  luit  when  this  mode  of  vanlttng  came 
tu  be  applied  Ui  the  bime  of  the  central  nave,  which  were  twice  as 
kmg  !u  one  direetion  as  in  the  other,  the  difficulties  seemed  insuper- 
>l>lo,    By  cutting  off  the  angle  as  in  the  former  instance  (as  at  b. 


'■Cli(.|w),  n'MimliiiUr. 
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Hg.  2,  Wooilcul  JTo.  578),  joii  may  gt't  eitlier  ft  small  (liainon(1-8lia]>i>7 
sjjace  in  the  t-entrt;  of  n  s>[ii(irt,  but  in  bolli  casi'S  llic  (lyrnniid  bocotiwi 
vury  awkward;  and  liy  eiinjiiig  on  tlit-  system  as  btfore,  you  iitrTer 
arrive  at  a  circle,  hut  at  an  elliiilical  sretion  as  ^hown  at  u,  fig.  2, 
(Woodcut  No.  578). 

The  biiildere  of  King's  College  Chapel  Btrove  to  obviate  the  dlffi- 
ciilly  by  continuing  the  conoid  to  the  «>ntro,  and  then  ciiltiny  t4t 
what  was  redundant  at  the  sides,  lui  in  u,  fig,  2,  or,  us  eliown  in 
the  view  of  tlie  interior  (Woodcut  No.  filO)  further  on. 

Thf  rii'liness  of  the  ornaments,  and  the  loftiness  and  irlcganco  vf 
the  whole,  Ii-!id  us  to  overlook  those  defects  of  Cambridge,  hut  nolhiitg 
can  be  Jess  eonstvnctive  or  less  pleasing  than  the  abruptness  of  tbt 
intersections  so  obtained.  In  the  centra!  aisle  of  Henry  VII.'s  Obapd 
it  was  avoided  by  a  bold  series  of  pendants,  supported  by  internal 
flying  buttresses,  producing  a  surprising  degree  of  complexity,  anil 
such  an  exhibition  of  mechanical  dexterity  as  never  fails  to  aetoniali, 
and  generally  to  please,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  at  best 
a  mere  piecu  of  ingenuity  very  unworthy  of  English  art.  By  far  tli« 
most  satisfactory  of  these  roofs  is  that  at  Windsor,  where  n  broad  flat 
band  is  uitroduced  in  the  centre  of  tlit-  roof  throughout  the  whule 
length  of  the  chapel.  This  is  ornamented  by  panelling  of  the  must 
extinisite  design,  and  relieved  by  pendants  of  slight  projection,  tht- 
whole  being  in  such  good  tast«  as  to  itiake  it  one  of  the  richest  nod 
probably  the  most  beanliful  vaults  ever  constructed.  It  has  not  lb© 
loftiness  of  that  at  Cambridge,  being  only  52  ft.  high,  instead  of  7S, 
nor  is  it  of  the  same  extent,  and  consequently  it  does  nut  sn  imme- 
diolely  strike  observers,  but  on  examination  it  is  far  more  satisfnctorv. 

1'he  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  after  nil  their  experiotic«, 
the  architwls  had  got  back  to  precisely  the  jjoint  from  which  ihcT 
Started,  namely,  the  necessity  of  a  sipiare  space  for  the  erection  of 
a  aatiefactory  intersecting  vault.  The  Itomans  saw  this,  and  never 
swerved  from  it.  The  side-aisles  i^>f  all  cathe<1rnk  and  ail  cloist«n 
adhered  to  it  throughont;  ami,  when  it  was  departed  from  in  ihe 
wider  central  aisles,  it  always  leil  lo  an  awkwardness  that  was  hanJty 
ever  successfully  conquered.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the  relro^-hoir 
at  Pctertiorough  (1438-1528),  two  windows  are  boldly  but  awkwardly 
included  in  one  bay  (Woo<leut  No.  582),  and  the  compartments  arw  so 
nearly  square  tJiat  the  diflicnity  is  not  very  apparent,  but  it  is  snffl- 
cieiit  to  injure  considerably  tlie  effect  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
very  beautiful  roof. 

In  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  the  difficulty  was  palliated,  not  conquered, 
by  thrusting  forward  the  great  pendants  of  the  roof  and  treating  them 
aa  essential  parts  of  the  constrnction,  and  as  if  they  were  supported  by 
pillars  from  the  fli>or  inate»>l  of  by  brackets  from  the  wall.  By  ihia 
means  the  roof  was  ilivided  into  rectangles  more  nearly  approaohit^ 


d 


this  roof —  oxcept  in  siKt-  —  is  oik'  of  tlie  best,  ami  n>o»l  i-eiiiarkm 
ever  exei'utt'il. 

Thf  tnu-  solution  of  tlie  diffictilty,  in  so  far  as  the  root  was  o 
cerneii,  would  liavc  been  to  induile  two  buys  of  tlie  BiiltMiblts  in  on' 
the  centre  ;  but  this  would  have  neeessitatcd  a  rearrange ini-nt  of  b 
plan  and  exterior  lo  an  extent  the  architeets  iveiv  n"l  then 


1.    iCkth.HbJ 


tolerate,  and  it  never  was  atteiujited,  excepl  jierhaps  in  the  inotatK 
the retrtv-ihoir at  I'eterboroiijrh  (Wooilcnt Xo.  582).  Ilad  it  beeii  c 
in  Kinjt's  C'olle-re  Cliaiwl  at  Cambridge  (Woodcut  No.  010),  it  vi 
have  been  in  every  n'H)>ect  an  inimenae  iiii[>rovi'ineiit.  At  presenl 
length  cif  King's  CI]it|K'l  !«  Ino  great  for  itM  other  dinieDsInns.  i 
there  been  bik  bays  iDSleui)  of  twelve  ita  apparent  length  wi 
bsVQ  been  considerablv  diniiniehed.  and  the  vnrlvty  tDtroducs^^ 
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change  would  have  relieved  its  monotony  without  detracting  from  any 
of  the  excellent  points  of  design  it  now  posseHses. 

The  English  architects  never  attempted  such  vaults  ns  those  of 

Toulouse  and  Alby,  63  and  58  ft.  respectively,  still  less  such  as  that 

of  Gerona  in  Spain,  which  is  72  ft.  clear  width.     With  t)ur  present 

meclianical  knowledge,  we  could  probably  construct  wider  vaults  still. 

Even  the  Mediaeval  architects  in  England  niii^ht  have  done  more  in 

this  direction  than  they  actually  accomplished  lia<l  they  tried.      On 

the  whole,  however,  it  seems  that  they  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in 

Smiting  themselves  to  moderate  ^limensions.     More  poetry  of  design 

and  greater  apparent  size  is  attainable  by  the  introduction  of  pillars 

on  the  floor,  and  with  far  less  mechanical  effort.     Unless  everything  is 

• 

'ncreased  in  even  a  greater  ratio,  the  dwarfing  effect  of  a  great  vault 

n<*ver  fails  to  make  itself  painfully  aj»parent.     We  may  regret  that 

tlu'v  did  not  vary  their  vaults  by  such  an  expedient  as  the  lantern 

dt  Ely,  but  hardly  that  they  confined  them  to  the  dimensions  they 

generally  adopted. 

PiKK    ARrilES. 

Although  the  principles  adopte«l  by  the  English  architects  did  not 
niateriallv  differ  from  those  of  their  Continental  eonfrercs  with  roirard 
to  the  arrangement  of  pier  arches  and  the  proportions  of  triforia  an<l 
<^lerestorie8,  still  their  practice  was  generally  so  sound  and  liic  results 
*«»  satisfactory,  that  this  s;.'e!ns  the  best  placr  to  point  out  what 
tie  Mediieval  architects  aime<l  at  in  the  arranLCcnient  of  their  wall 
surfaces. 

In  the  Norman  cathedrals  the  general  scheme  seems  to  have  been 
trt  divide  the  height  into  three  e<|ual  parts,  an<l  to  .-dlot  one  to  the 
pitT  arch,  another  to  the  triforium  or  great  g.Mllery.  and  the  third  to 
the  clerestory.  In  all  the  examples  we  now  have,  the  upper  is  the 
smallest  division;  but  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  ^nuw  arraiiirement 
of  tlie  timlK'rs  of  the  roof  gave  the  a<Mitional  heiirht  reijuired.  It  is 
g«?nerally  8up|K)SiMl  that  the  roof  at  IVttrlMMounh  ( Wnodeut  \o.  iu4) 
was  originally  flat.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  dear,  nor  that  it 
started  so  low;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  tiie  woodcut  (\o.  oSl)  will 
explain  the  usual  arrangement,  as  well  ms  the  changes  afterwards 
introduced.  At  W^inchester  the  two  lower  divisions  are  pra<'ticMlly 
W|ual,  the  upper  somewhat  less,  and  the  nlternate  arrangement  of  the 
piers  hints  at  a  hexapartite  vault,  if  such  should  ever  come  to  be 
executed.     When   William  of  Wvkeham   undertook  to  rem«MlcI  the 

• 

ityle  of  the  nave,  he  first  threw  the  two  lower  compartments  into 
one,  as  shown  on  the  left  hand  side  of  th(>  cut.  lie  then  divided  the 
whole  height,  as  nearly  as  the  masonry  would  allow  him,  into  two 
equal  parts,  allotting  one  to  the  pier  arches,  and  apportioning  the 
tt]^r  as  nearly  as  he  could  by  giving  two-tliirds  to  the  clerestory 


'  EKGUaii  ^itcimEcTLuiL:.  riid^H 

anil  OTie-tliirJ  lo  tlie  iriforiuni.  Witli  pointoi  arclies  ttiis  waa  the 
most  pleasinjj  and  satisfactory  arrangement  adopted  during  ilie 
Middle  Agt's;  but  wlieii  something  very  like  it  was  attempted  in 
tlie    nave    of  Gluuc«ster   with    round    arclifs,   tfie   effeot  waa  most 
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.     (CMi.  lib.) 


impleasing.  Before  the  architects,  however,  settled  down  to  tbit 
proportion,  a  variety  of  experiments  were  tried.  One  of  the  moat 
BiK-CL-flsful  was  the  nave  of  Lit-hfi.thi  Cathedral  (Woodcut  No.  fiT6), 
Here  the  whole  height  is  divideil  eijunlly:  one  half  is  given  to  ibn 


tr  arcbttt,  and  the  olber  divule<i  eijiinllj-  hetwcRn  the  clerpstory  niiH 
It  the  latlei-    hail    biien    jrlazcrl    cxtcrimlly,   ;ib    whs    tho 
II  at  Weslminaier 
Vi'fTiinil  elstwiiorc, 
mnde  to  look  like 

I  of  till?  chnreli, 
f  wholfl  nuglit  be 
mdered    as    aMi^ 

IktilrT  As  It  IS 
wtaxii  i>f  tJiL  cleric 
I  much  lis 

II  Ibat  uf  Oil   111 
1,  that  ihe  pr  i- 

u    u    IkOt    qUIli 

Mii\«,  I  h  o  u  ^  Ii 
t  uliilit)    au<]    rt 

>    Mr)uoh     UliS     It 


-  all 


'  All  these  objei 
ti  UK  wt  re  obviute<l 
"I  il"!  tliree  buys  of 
'III  Oioir  at  Elj 
'IhcIi  were  n  built 
•■f  WttUin^hini  iU 
__fe  Wiw  Hmc  18  till 
Hire  tht! 
«nl  tleiiy 
}  eqttal  but 
'  ft*  Qfiper  wiivb.w  is 
11  ipreail  oui,  hikI  »■> 
inwh  is  niadi-  nf  ii. 
[  looks  4'<jii.i' 
Coni|iartnii  n 
ThL-i)ior»P 
vU  alaoBubilii' 
I  ihttn  half  ii. 
e  liright,  »nia>  i 

■  to  th«  ci|^  - 
OH.     Those 
iwiiona    are     de- 

1  from  the  very  lieautifiil  Early  English  presbytery  bityond ;  bm 
a  here  used  witli  such  exquisite  tasto  and  such  lingular  beauty 
l^lhat  there  is  perhaps  no  single  poriuu  uf  aiiy  Gutliic  Imiidisfg 


— 'U^:[^;-n■"^JF'^-.CJ:.^^^:^:w^,V'?~l-»  J 

ass.    Chotrof  KlyCmtlicdral.    (OCh.  tIM 
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in  the  world  wtiicli  can  vie  with  tliia  part  of  tlie  choir  of  Ely  for 

pO(.'lry  of  desigu  or  beauty  of  detail. 

The  [.erfeelioti  of  |.>ro|iorli(.in,  ns  of  many  other  things,  was  reiu'liwi 

in  Westminster  A1.l.cy(rJ4i>-lt;il!>  I.  Here  the  whole  heiglit  is  divided 
into  two  eijiiai  parta,  and  the 
ii]>]ier  Huiidivided  into  three,  of 
which  one  in  aUotti.-d  to  th«  tri* 
foriuni,  iind  two  to  the  clerestory. 
It  is  tnu'  this  involves  ihi-  neem- 
sity  of  springing  the  vault  from 
a  point  half-way  down  the  c\vny 
story  windows,  mid  ihits  the 
lines  of  thi^  Bevi'reys  do  not  quite 
accoi'd  with  Lhusc  uf  the  lights; 
liui  at  hest  it  is  a  choice  of  diffi- 
cnlties,  and  the  happy  nie<lium 


Abbey.    Smlcwri.  lo  1  iii. 


mm 
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seems  to  have  l«t'n  reached  here  more  Buccessfiilly  than  elsewhere. 
The  proportion  of  the  width  of  u  bay  l.o  Its  heiglit  is  h«re  also  most 
pleasing;  it  is  as  1  to  b^.'  Sometimi^,  (i»  at  Exeter,  it  sinks  ns  low 
as  1  in  3,  but  the  whole  effe^-t  of  tlie  building  ii*  very  much  deetroyod 
by  the  change. 

'  III  \r.iHli-ui  No.  mi  the  righl-liand  I  sequence.     Wooikul*  Koa.  586  ftnd  SS7 
Iwy  is  (liMl  I'f  llip  lutvi'  geiiprally.  llie    ure  rimwii  to  lliP  scmlfi  of  35  feet  to  t 
1(irr-liauil  b«y  1«  Hilaftml  in  Mic  crwittT   Ini^h.  or  iloiiblv  that  usually  employed 
wlilth  uf  (lie  HUle  of  rlic  triin«cT>t,  ninl    for  elevatiouB  in  tUis  work. 
1b  Ii!«»  pleasLiij;!;  pro|iortl<jiieil  in  euii-i 


|StiortIy  after  this,  ss  in  the  dmir  at  Ulclifield  (1250-1325)  or  nt 
r  (1808-1865),  tliu  mania  (or  the  dlt{>laj  of  )iainle<l  giaas  ii|ir<vi 

I  idl  theiK  arrangcmfnie  —  goiierAllj' at  ihi;  expense  of  lhc>  iriforiuiii. 
Tliui  feature  wus  never  entirely  umittei),  nor  waa  it  ever  glaz&d 
iattmftlly,  as  was  frt-'qut^ntly  the  uaeu  on  llii-  Cuiiliuciit ;  but  it  was 
wlurwi  III  the  most  insigiiifii^ant  iiroi«iriion»  —  AuuK'thiies  nut  [lierceil 
— inil,  with  the  wider  spacing  jnst  allmk-il  to,  ile^ii-ivcil  ihu  English 
tidcMreeii  of  much  of  thai  vigor  anil  Uiauty  which  uhikrai;t:erize<l  itu 

^(•rlicr  exani|tle9. 


WiNTK 


■   Tk.i 


Thr.  Hfit*-  of  the  introrlnrtiiin  of  llif  | 
ntivijci'iin^idcre^daBOHtabliBhuil  ihm  it 
»lii':li  has  Uvvo  niu(.-h  iHb- 
rimi^l,  hut  is  by  no  mi-ans 
•^tiiwL  'ITk'  gent'i-al  iiiii'res- 
•">n  is  that  it  was  at  tht-  re- 
I'uildinit  of  ttiv  cathedral  of 
Ojiiti-rbury  after  iIib  fire  ot 
I1T4  that  Iho  stylf  was  first 
diflr  trlvd.  The  nrcliitPCt 
v)io<iuf>iTinli*n<)<-il  that  work 

i'l"'  lliK  first  fivi-   years    was 
^^'ilHnni  of  ISeiis  ;  and  the  de- 
^ilniiml  all  the  arrangements 
»fe  1(1  essentially  Freui:b,  and 
^^  liifferetit   from    anything 
^■^  ot  thv  same  age  in  Eng- 
^^h,  tiiat  his  influence   on 
^Bk  style  itf  the  building  can 
'     Willy  he  doubted.  Of  eunrse 
il  is  not  »ii*ani  to  imxtrTt  that 
lui  vorlter  sjiMiinieiis    exist;      '""      "■'""""■«■  »•''"    iHih..  Bint^.a 
iaJtwl,  we  can  iwarci^ly  flii|.pose  that  they  did  not,  when  we  ref.illeci 
tb«t  the  fwifiUd  arch  was  nsed  ciirrenllV  in  France  for  moi-e  than  a 
|i  Wtnry  before  his  time,  and  that  ilie  pointed  styh  was  inunsr.irated 
"    >  at  least  thirty  ytars  before.    Still  this  is  firohahlythe  fir-tt 
c  of  lite  style  being  carried  out  in  anything  like  eonii.luteness, 
'a  the  imT-firches  and  oj.eningK,  bnt  in  the  vaults  ali-o,  which 
IT  more  ohnracterisiir. 

pven  *fter  this  dme  the  strusirle  was  long,  and  the  innovation 

T  unwillingly  received  by  the  Kniilish,  bo  that  even  down  to  the 

piind  nicli  was  curi-enlly  employed,  in  conjnnclion  with 

ubiHi  it  at.  last  gave  way,  and  was  then  for  thnje  cea- 

Mid  i-niirely  from  English  arduleotimt 


W,  (WocmIi-hi  Xo.  583),  or  suoh  agrimp  as  lliat  wlncb  terminalfs 

ut  end  of  Hpivford  (VVoixkut  No.  5Uit).    Tracvry  it  can  hnnlly 

^vil,  but  it  is  as  esseiitinlly  one  <Iesigri  as  any  of  iho  grunt  e»8t 

s  ihat  afterwards  oaino  into  fasUlini ;  awl  luitil  painted  glass 

It  N]I-uii|iurtanl,  isUfli  an  arrangpiiu'iit  was  constructively  lietter 

>f  iimlJbns,  and  as  iiwil  in  this  (.■nimtry  is  cft|>aMo  of 


^Bt  least,  tbf  Gngliflh  «rohit«it8  of  ilie  IStb  century  seem  to  have 

[bt,  for  they  contitnu'i)    in   practise  tlieir  lancet  style,  as  in  the 

ptOtt)A  exampU-  nf  Snlisbury  Cathedral,  lont;  after  the  Frcncli  had 

1  the  jjeomelric  forms ;  which  may  be  wen  from  the  noiitem- 

r  eMhedral  in  Amiens.    In  France,  as  was  poinU-il  out  in  k 

S  ohajiter  (vol.  i.  \>.  5G5  el  »ef.),  we  can  trace  every  otcp  by 

b  Wie  geometric  forms  were  invi-iilcd.     In  Kngland  this  cannot  be 

Lwlien  wc  <)o  limt  a  rudimentary  coinhiuaUou  u(  two  laucAtA 


•n,  m  m  B« 


m.  Kwt  Kad  or  Unealn  Ci 

Paris,  which  was  conuncncvd  1244,  nnd  conijik-ted  long  \ 
English  choir.  Oiici>,  however,  it  was  fiiirly  inliiiiiuced,  iht  1 
arvhiti'cts  einjilayeil  it  nith  fp-eat  BUCfiss.  Oiiti  of  tlio  earliert 
I>l*-s  is  the  heautifiil  cireular  window  of  the  imrlh  lransp[)l  at  Lincotti 
It,  iiowever,  is  still  of  the  im|>erfect  Irittiery  of  ihe  early  Frcnd 
exattijili-s.  The  lim.-s  do  not  in  all  instaneee  follow  one  another,  kdi 
fiat  plain  spai^i'a  art'  K-ft,  as  in  what  is  generally  called  pinte  tracery 
True  gfonielric  iracery  is,  Lowevi-r,  autoi  in  perfection  in  the  Ange 


t>r  nt  JJncoln  (1270-12Hi!),  in  the  nave  of  York  (1201-1330),  or 

l#r,  in  sucli  abbeys  a»  Tinttrn  or  Gairielwrougli,     In  tlje  cliapter- 

>  at  Vorit  (Woodoul  No.  593)  tlie  style  liaJ  already  begun  to 

B  from  tiie  French  pattern,  and  before  tlie  enJ  of  tlje  13th  cen- 

',  die  English  had  ho  thoroughly  assimilated  tt  that  hardly  a  trace 

E  iu  ori^na!  form  was  Ibft.     The  chapel  at  Merton  College,  Oxford, 

I  purlixps  the  most  beautiful   example  remaining  of  thai  exipiisite 

nof  Etiiilish  trn(iery;  bat  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westiuiunler,  was 


ptTptca]  example,  and  ptperimens  of  it  are  found  in  all  our  citho- 
One  at  Sr.  Aiwlm's  Chnpel,  at  Canlerbrrrv  (Woodent  No.  S04> 
eaa  oharattteristic  as  any.  When  trai'cry  had  reaehc<l  this 
I  capable  of  any  amount  of  development,  and  was  aii- 
table  to  any  form  of  openin-r.  All  the  diffipnlties  of  fitting  HrcIeB 
b  ipberical  triangles,  which  had  so  puzzled  the  early  boildei 
^nered,*  and  the  range  of  detti^  si-cmed  unlimited.    But  during 

•ubjeel 


AllLUnXtTCltE. 

the  Edwardian  period  there  |)i'evailed  a  restless  desire  for  now  invtnS- 

tioTis,  and  au  aiuount  of  inti-Ilectiial  aptivHy  applied  to  arcliitectnro 
which  n"lhintr  (^ould  resist;  so  Ihat  these  beautiful  yooiiietric  funOB 
in  their  Mini  wciv  forced  to  give  wav  after  hpin^  «?tii|TlL>vod  for  little 


more  than  half  i 
wing  tri 


pen  til  ry,  anri 
■hich  lasted,  h 


were  superseded  by  the   fasbion  of 
ver,  for  even  a  shorter  period  than 


the  styie  which  preceded  it.    This  time  the  invention  s 


been  Knglish;  forlhoi 
Bpeciniou  of  flowing  traeei 


cannot  feel  quite  certain  when  thea 
.  introduced  in  Kram-i.the  Flanibt 


nrle  waa  ailuptcil  by  tbp  frcncli  oiilj'  afier  tlio  Enjflish  wars,  whureu 

Ibe  P«r[ieudicDlar  style  had  supersixled  llim  .unl  nil  other  Decorated 

n  £ngliuid  before  the 

hnf  Edwnrd  III. 

I  Coring  the  liiiic  tliiit  flow- 

g  forms  were  iiseil  in  Kog- 

dthcygavo  Hau  l"  some 

Ptbs  most  bciittiriil   un-u- 

is  in  «riu<iuw  iTovvry  timt 

I  »iviir1i«re  tif  he  found. 

t  window  at  Carlisle 

iFonlctit  No.  »U6)  is  one  of 

pcSneBt  exaiii)>lt'K,  .irid  ilhits- 

1  the  |>eculini'iLy  of  tlie 

adoitted  ill  thi§  coim- 

.  Thoagb  the  forms  are 

and     couseqiifiilly 

I  litliic    foriiiB,    weak,    iIk- 

P«-"«    are     BO      exuuUiu-Jy 
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bftlaDoed  b^  the  Btronger  ribs  introduced,  lUid  by  the  amtngemetii  «Hi 
tbe  whole,  that,  so  far  from  any  w-eakness  being  felt,  the  wbo'i«  i^ 
qiiil*  as  stable  as  the  purposeB  to  which  it  is  a|iplied  would  seeiu  I<t; 
require.     Another  equally  constructive  and  equally  beautiful  examplee^ 
is  the  south  transept  wiudow  at  Lincoln  (Woodcut  No.  590),  where*^ 
the  segnieutal  lines  introduced  give  the  strength  required.     Though    i 
almost  all  its  lines  are  flowing,  it  looks  stronger  and  more  construe-  - 
lively  correct  than  the  north  transept  window  (Woodcut  J*o.  692), 
which  is  wholly  made  np  of  cirrular  forms,  and  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
best  exanipleB  of  the   earlier  form  of  English  geonielri<i   tracery. 
Circular  windows  were  not,  however,  the  forte  of  English  arcbiti-rts; 
they  very  rarely  used  lliem  in  their  west  fronts,  not  always  in  their 
transepts,  and  generally,  iiideetl,  may  be  said  to  have  preferred  the 
ordinary  pointed  forms,  in  which,  as  in  most  matters,  they  probably 
exercised  a  wise  discretion. 

It  mny  not  be  (|uite  clfar  whether  William  of  Wykehnm  (1366- 
1404)  inveuU'd  perpendicular  trricery,  but  certain  it.is  that  the  admii'a- 
tion  excited  by  his  works  in 
this  style  at  Winchester,  Ox- 
ford, and  elsewhere,  gave  a 
death-blow  to  the  Decorated 
forms  previously  in  fashion. 
AUhough  every  li)vev  <if  true 
art  must  regret  the  change^ 
there  was  a  great  deal  1o  b« 
said  in  favor  of  the  new  styie. 
It  was  pre-ominfintiy  construct- 
ive and  reasonable,  Notliiog 
in  a  masonic  point  of  view 
could  be  better  than  the 
straight  lines  running  through 
from  bottom  to  top  of  the 
window,  strengthened  by  tranaoms  when  requisite  for  support,  and 
doubled  in  the  upper  division.  The  ornaments,  too,  were  all  appro- 
priate, and,  cxt*rimlly  at  least,  the  whole  harnionixed  perfectly  with 
the  lines  of  the  build  ing.  Internally,  the  architect*  were  more  studioua 
to  prepare  forme  suitable  by  their  dimensions  and  arrangements  for 
tlie  display  of  painted  glass,  th:in  to  spend  much  thought  on  tbe  foin 
of  the  frames  themselves.  The  ]K>otry  of  tracery  was  gone,  Imt  it  was 
not  only  in  this  respect  that  we  miss  the  poetic  feeling  of  earlier  days. 
The  mason  was  gradually  taking  the  guidance  of  rhe  work  out  of  the 
bands  of  the  educated  classes,  and  apjilying  tlie  square  and  the  rule 
to  replace  the  poetic  inspirations  of  enthusiasts  and  the  delicata 
imaginings  by  which  they  were  eipresscil. 

It  is  curiouB  to  observe  how  different  the  course  of  events  v 
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France.  While  Saxon  common  sense  was  gradually  coming  to  the 
sar£Euse  in  this  country  and  curbing  every  fancy  for  which  a  good 
economic  reason  could  not  he  given,  the  Celtic  fancy  of  our  neighl>ors 
broke  loose  in  all  the  playful  vagaries  of  the  flaniboyaiit  style.  Their 
tracerv  became  so  delicate  and  so  unconstructive  that  it  is  a  wonder 
it  ever  stood,  and  no  wonder  that  half  the  windows  of  that  date  are 
now  without  tracery  at  all.  They  were  fianied,  too,  with  foliage  so 
delicate  that  it  ought  to  have  been  executed  in  metal  and  never 
attempted  in  stone  —  in  wonderful  contrast  to  the  jilain  deep  mouldings 
^vi'hicb  surround  most  of  our  windows  of  that  period. 

External   Pkopoktioxs. 

If  the  sobriety  of  proportion  which  characterized    the  desitrn  of 

English  arcliitects  led  to  satisfactory  results  internally,  its  influence 

"Was still  more  favorable  on  the  external  appearance  of  their  churches. 

An  English  cathedral  is  always  a  part  of  a  great  group  of  buildings 

— the  most  important  and  most  dignified  i>art,  it  is  true,  but  always 

coinciding  and    harmonizing  with  its  chapter-house,  its  cloister  and 

Conventual   buildings,    its   bishop's   palace  or   abbot's    lodging.      In 

France  the   cUthedral    is   generally    like  a  giant   among   pigmies  — 

liothing  can  exist  in  its  neighborhood.      The  town  itself  is  dwarfed 

I>y  the  immense  incubus  that    stands    in    its  centre,  and    in  almost 

110  instance  can  the  subordinate  buildings  be  said  to  form  part  of  the 

ttine  design  —  Ijoth  consequently  suffering  from  their  (pia>i-accidentfll 

]uxta|K)sition. 

This  effect  is  even  more  apj)arent  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
■kj-line  of  the   buildings.     Their  moderate  internal  dimensions  en- 
ticed the  English  architects  to  keep  the  roofs  low  so  as  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  height  of  the  towers,  and  to  project  their  transej)ts  so 
boldly  aa  to  vary  in  perspective  the  long  lines  of  the  nM»fs  fn»m  what- 
e^'er  ]>oint  the  building  was  viewed.     Their  greatest  gain,  however, 
was  that  they  were  able  to  ])lace  their   tallest  and    most  important 
feature  in  the  centre  of  their  buildinirs,  and  sn  t<»  irive  a  unitv  ami 
harmony  to  the  whole  <lesign  which    is  generally  wanting   in    Con- 
tinental examples.      One  of  the    few  cases  in  which  this  feature  is 
•accessfully  carrie<l    out  in   France  is  the  church  t)f   St.    Sernin   at 
Toulouse  (W<M)dcut  No.  844),  but  there  the  body  of  the  building  is 
k)w  and  long  like  the  Knirlish  tvpe,  and  a  ttiwer  of  tiie  same  heiirht 
as  those  of  the  facade  at  -\miens  surtices  to  give  r.ignity  the  whole. 
That  church,    however,  wants    the  western  towers    to  complete  Xhj 
composition.       In    this  resjiect    it    is   the  revrTse  of    what  generally 
happens  in  French  cathedrals,  wherc»  the  western  fa(;ades  are  rich  an<; 
beaatifully  proportione<l  hi  themselves,  but  too  often  overp<»wered  by 
the  building  in  the  rear,  and  unsup]i(»rted  by  any  central  object.     In 


.NGLlJll    AIlCillTELTL'flE. 

Gonnnny  tliey  took  their  revenge,  and    in    many  instances   kill    tliA 
building  to  which  they  are  nttncheil.     In  England  the  group  of  three  ,. 
towers  or  spires  —  the  typical  nrrnngement  of  our  arcliitects  — 
slways  pleasing,  and  vi>ry  freijuently  BurpasBe«  in  firafp  anil  an 
printeues^  anything  to  bu  (oimil  un  the  Continent,     Evtii  whctii  a 


Norwich  or  nt  Cliiphi'stor,  llio  spirt'  I*  nnniipportctil  by  any  WM 
towers,  the  same  effect  of  dignity  is  i>rodiJccil  w  at  TouloBMJ?] 
desif^  IB  j'vramidul,  and  from  whatevor  point  it  in  viewi'd  it  is  fi 
be  well  balanced,  which  16  seldom  the  vnni'  wlien  the  greatest  elevti 
is  at  one  end. 
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404  ft.  Yet  the  Salisbury  spire  is  among  the  most  imposing  objects 
of  wliich  Gothic  architecture  can  boast,  the  other  an  insignificant  pin- 
nacle tliat  hardly  suifices  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  roof  on  which 
it  is  placed. 

Lichfield  (Woodcut  No.  699),  though  one  of  the  smallest  of  English 
cathedrals,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  from  having  all  its  three  spires 
conij)lcte,  and  in  the  proportion  originally  designed  for  the  building 
and  for  oach  other.  The  height  of  the  nave  internally  is  only  58  ft., 
and  of  the  roof  externally  only  80  ft. ;  yet  with  these  diminutive 
dimensions  great  dignity  is  obtained  and  great  beauty  of  composition, 
certainly  at  less  than  one-fourth  the  expenditure  in  materials  and 
money  it  would  have  cost  to  j>roduce  a  like  effect  among  the  tall, 
heavy-roofed  cathedrals  of  the  Continent. 

Had  the  octagon  at  Ely  been  completed  extern  all  y,i  even  in  wood, 
it  would  probably  have  been  sujjcrior  to  the  spire  at  Salisbury  both 
in  height  and  design.  As  before  mentioned,  it  was  left  with  only  a 
tmporary  lantern  externally,  and,  as  was  always  the  case  in  England, 
no  drawing — no  written  specifications  of  the  designer  have  been  left. 
The  masons  on  the  Continent  were  careful  to  preser^'e  the  drawings 
of  unfinished  parts  of  their  designs.  The  gentlemen  architects  of 
England  seem  to  have  trusted  to  inspiration  to  enable  them  to  mould 
their  forms  into  beauty  as  they  proceeded.  With  true  Gothic  feeling 
they  believed  in  progress,  and  it  never  occurred  to  them  but  that  their 
successors  would  surpass  them  in  their  art,  in  the  manner  they  felt 
thev  were  excellinu:  those  who  preceded  them. 

The  three-towereil  cathedrals  are  not  less  beautiful  and  charao- 
teristic  of  England  tlian  those  with  three  spires.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the  outline  of  Lincoln  as  it  stands  on  its  cliff  looking 
over  the  Fens  (Woodcut  Xo.  GOO) ;  though  the  erection  of  a  screen  in 
front  of  the  western  towers  cuts  them  off  from  the  ground, and  so  far 
mars  thtiir  effect  when  seen  close  at  IuukI.  York  perhaps  possesses  the 
best  fa^'ade  of  the  class  in  Eriirland,  both  as  reg:irds  i>roportion  and 
detail.  The  height  of  the  towers  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles  is  im<ler 
two  hundnMl  feet  (100),  i -.it  this  is  (juite  sufiicient  for  the  nave  they 
terminate,  ur  the  central  lower  with  which  they  group.  At  Amiens 
the  western  towers  are  respectively  2'24  and  '205  ft.  m  height,  but 
thev  are  utterlv  lost  under  the  roof  of  the  cathedral,  and  fail  to  give 
anv  diirnitv  to  the  desii^n. 

For  poetry  of  desipi  and  beauty  of  proportion,  both  in  itself  and 
in  the  building  of  which  it  forms  a  j)art,  perhaps  the  Angel  Tower  at 


>  A  splendid  ohanoo  of  tryinp  tho  ef- 
fect of  this  occurretl  a  few  years  ago, 
when  it  was  <letoniiin«Ml  to  n^stoi-e  the 
lantern,  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  lVaco<'k. 
Li  a  fit  of  purism,  only  the  ugly  tera- 


iK)r.ir\'  arninjjemeut  was  made  new.  It 
looked  venerahle  lM»fore  the  recent  re- 
]>airs:  now  tliat  it  is  quite  new  again, 
it  is  most  impleasing. 
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nterboTT  i§  the  bpst  in  Euglam),  ami  is  superior  to  any  of  Ihe  same 
I  of  lowCTB  to  l)e  fouiiil  elsewhere.  It  is  diffifult,  however,  among 
MO  many  IwantUul  objects,  to  decide  wliioli  is  the  best.  The  highest 
Bnrer  st  Wolla  la  only  ICa  ft.  from  the  groiiud  to  the  top  of  lh« 
pinasde,  yet  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  its  position,  and  groupe  beauti- 
fnlly  with  the  western  towers.  Though  of  different  ages,  the  three 
Uivvn  at  Duriiani  group  beautifully  together,  and  Ihe  single  tower  at 
i;inuef«lw  (Towns  nobly  the  central  jHiint  of  tlist  cjittiedrnl.     Ifut  the 


P     U  ihey  In  this  res|>ect  eurjiatiB  nil  their  riviiU. 

The  we«lern  fa^adcH  of  Enjilis'i  calhedralB,  nn  the  vonirary,  are 
pwivrally  inferior  to  thi-se  on  llie  Contiaent.  We  have  none  of  those 
i<-w\>\y  recessed  triple  portals  covered  with  sculpture  which  give 
"uch  dignity  and  meaning  to  tlie  fa9adeB  of  Paris,  Amiens,  Ulieir 
Cliartrt^,  and  other  French  eatliedralH.  Beautiful  as  is  the  scalptnrtfl 
^iv  of  Wells,  its  outtinL.  is  hard,  and  iti»  portals  mean.  Salishu 
I' Worse,  WitipbcBter,  Exc'ttT,  CuntCThury,  {Jloiieester,  indeed  most 
i^Qjif  <!8lhvdral>,  have  inuun  wuatvni  entraneeK,  the  priucipal  mod£  ol  . 


access  to  the  building  being  a  aide  door  of  the  nave,  Peterborou^ 
alone  bas  a  fa^tule  at  once  original  and  benntifiil.  Nothing  l>al  the 
portico  of  a  classii;  temple  can  surpass  the  majesty  of  the  three  grttt 
arches  of  the  faysde  of  this  churcb.    The  effect  is  a  little  m 
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hy  tJie  cbn)>fl  thrust  in 
all  in  nil,  it  is  one  of  the 
Agva. 

Such  a  scrcfn  would  have  been  better  had  the  aruhes  Ijwai 


en    the  L-ouIral    piers;    but,   take   it 
beautiful    inventions  of  (he  MSddb 


Vtro  iDore  importiuit  lowtrs  than  thoao  wliii^h  now  adorn  that 
kIc,  but  uiilc«a  the  pirrs  of  tht;  central  tower  wen-  nuflick-nt  to 
i  utuuh  more  iin|tortitnt  fenture  in  the  eentre,  tlif  ai'chitettfl 
•bow«<]  ouly  their  usual  liUcretion  in  refusinir  to  dwarf  the  rest  of  the 
calht^iiral  by  an  exaggerated  fa^nde. 

U  may  sound  like  the  indulgence  of  national  predilection  to  say  ao ; 
bol  it  does  seem  that  the  English  architects  si?iz(-d  the  true  doctrine  of 
ro|iortion  to  a  greater  extent  than  their  contemporaries  on  the  Conti- 
■nt,  and  applied  it  more  siio 
MfiiUy.       It   will    be     easily 
■nisnttood    that     in    so  coni- 
ond     conBlriietivc    a 
bdiine  as  a  (vothic  catht*'lral, 
I  every  part  is  in  pioiJor- 
n  ibo  whole  will  not  nniu-. 
Il  if  aa  if,  in  a  watch  or    n. 
ddicate    piece    of    maehiir'  i 
"Bf  wheel   or  one   part    w  i  ; 
airoRger    or    largor     iii 
portion  ti)  all  the  rest.     It 
grbe  quite  true  tliat  it  wtmlil 
•  brtterif  all   were  aa  stron.^ 
Im  Urg<!  AS  this   one    p:iri  : 
I  {lerfucviun   in  all   thf  arts 
llltuncd  ouly  by  balimo'  iimi 
Whcnevrr     i.i.v 
L  gvts  t>fo  iurif  f'T  ritc! 
I  barmony  is  dcsH'oM'il, 
English     !irciiitfi;t? 
■UtdersUiotl.       'ri]L'\ 
IT  cathedraU  ntHTuw, 
t'tbiiy  might  appear  l"ii^; 
l^ltept  tlietri  low,  that  lliey 
Al  not  a]ipeHr  too  narrow, 
f  broke  up  the  length  willi  ' 
Mpts,    that  it   inigbt    mU 

I  by  monotony.     Estemally  they  kept  their   roofs   low   that 
I  little  expenditure  they  might  obtain   a  varied  and  digiiitied 
J^linc,  and  they  balanced  every  part  against  every  other  so  as  to 
r  tlic  greatest    value    out   of  vach  without    interferin<r  with   the 
A  Gothic  eathedml,  however,  is  so  oomplicated  —  there  are 
feiaany  parta  and  so  many  things  to  think  of — that  nnne  can  bu 
I  to  be  perfect.     A  pyramid  may  be  so,  or  a  hiwer,  or  a  Greek 
^ple,  or  any  V4rry  sicn[ile  form  of  buildinir,  whatever  its  sikc  ;  but  o 
(kio  oatliMlral  hardly  ojui  be  made  so  —  at  leastt  hna  not  \et,\Vcra^ 
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perhaps  it  might  now  be ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  English,  con- 
sidering the  limited  dimensions  of  their  buildings,  seem  to  have 
approached  a  perfect  ideal  more  nearly  than  any  other  nation  during 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Diversity  op  Style. 

There  is  still  another  consideration  which  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  relative  merit  of  Continental  and 
English  cathedrals;  which  is,  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  style 
which  generally  prevails  in  the  same  building  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  those  abroad.  All  the  great  French  cathedrals  —  such  as 
Paris,  Rheims,  Chartres,  Bruges,  and  Amiens  —  are  singularly  uniform 
throughout.  Internally  it  requires  a  very  keen  perception  of  style  to 
appreciate  the  difference,  and  externally  the  variations  are  generally 
in  the  towers,  or  in  unessential  adjuncts  which  hardly  interfere  with 
the  general  design.  In  this  country  we  have  scarcely  a  cathedral, 
except  Salisbury,  of  which  this  can  be  said.  It  is  true  that  Norwich 
is  tolerably  uniform  in  plan  and  in  the  detail  of  its  walls  up  to  a  cer- 
tain height ;  but  the  whole  of  the  vaulting  is  of  the  16th  century,  and 
the  windows  are  all  tilled  with  tracery  of  the  same  date.  At  Ely,  a 
Norman  nave  leads  up  to  the  octagon  and  choir  of  the  14th  century, 
and  we  then  pass  on  to  the  presbytery  of  the  13th.  At  Canterbury 
and  Winclioster  the  anomalies  are  still  greater ;  and  at  Gloucester, 
owing  to  the  perj»endicular  tracery  being  spread  over  the  Norman 
skeleton,  they  become  absolutely  bewildering. 

In  some,  as  Wells  or  York,  it  must  be  confessed  the  increase  in 
richness  from  the  western  entrance  to  Lady  Chapel  is  appropriate,  and 
adds  to  the  effect  of  the  church  more  than  if  the  whole  were  uniform 
throughout.  This  is  particularly  felt  at  Lincoln,  where  the  simplicity 
of  the  earlv  EnirlTsh  nave  and  choir  blossoms  at  last  into  the  chaste 
beauty  of  the  Anixel  Choir  at  the  east  end.  It  follows  so  immediately 
after  the  n*st  as  not  to  produce  any  want  of  harmony,  while  it  gives 
such  a  decree  of  enrichment  as  is  suitable  to  the  sanctity  of  the  altar 
and  the  localities  which  surround  it. 

Even,  however,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  historical  interest 
attaching  to  these  examj)res  of  the  different  ages  of  English  architec- 
ture goes  far  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  architectural  symmetry, 
and  in  this  respect  the  English  cathedrals  excel  all  others.  That 
historv  which  on  the  Continent  must  be  learnt  from  the  examination 
of  fifty  different  examples,  may  frequently  be  found  in  England 
written  complete  in  a  single  cathedral.  The  difhculty  is  to  discrim- 
inate how  much  of  the  feeling  thus  excited  is  due  to  ArchsBology, 
and  how  much  to  Architecture.  In  so  far  as  the  last-named  art  is 
concerned)  it  must  probably  be  confessed  that  our  churches  do  suffer 
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from  the  various  changes  they  have  undergone,  which,  when  architeo- 
tve  alone  is  considered,  frequently  turn  the  balance  against  them 
when  compared  with  their  Continental  rivals. 

Situation. 

fflatever  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  some  of  the 

pcHnts  mooted  in  the  above  section,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 

beaaty  of  situation  and  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  entourage  the 

English  cathedrals  surpass  all  others.     On  the  Continent  the  cathedral 

u  generally  situated  in  the  market-place,  and  frequently  encumbered 

by  shops  and  domestic  buildings,  not  stuck  u})  against  it  in  barbarous 

times,  but  either  contemporary,  or  generally  at  least  Mediseval ;  and 

their  great  abbeys  are  frequently  situated  in  towns,  or  in  localities 

possessing  no  particular  beauty  of  feature.     In  England  this  is  seldom 

or  never  the   case.    The  cathedral   was  always  surrounded   by   a 

close  of  sufficient  extent  to  afford  a  lawn  of  turf  ami  a  li^rove  of  trees. 

E?en  in  the  worst  times  of  Anne  and  the  (jeorges,  when  inon  chiselled 

Vfiy  the  most  exquisite  Gothic  canopies  to  set  up  wotnlcii  classic'al 

Mltar-Bcreens,  they  spared  the  trees  and  cherished  the  grass ;  and  it  is 

to  this  that  our  cathedrals  owe  half  their  charm.     There  can  hi-  no 

greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  architect's  mission  ceases 

with  heaping  stone  on  stone,  or  arranging  interiors  for  convenience 

»n<l  effect.     The   situation  is  the  first  tliinu:  he  should  study :   tlie 

JMranjjement  of  the  accessories,  though  the  last,  is  still  amongst  the 

most  iin|»ortant  of  his  duties 

Durham  owes  half  its  charm  to  its  situation,  and  Lincoln  much  of 
its  grandeur.  Without  its  park  the  cathedral  at  Kly  would  lose  niucli 
of  its  beauty;  and  Wells,  lyimr  i"  its  well-woode<l  and  watered  vale, 
forms  a  picture  which  may  challenire  coniparison  with  anythintr  of  its 
class.  Even  when  situated  in  towns,  as  C\interl>urv,  Winchester,  or 
Gloucester,  a  sufficient  sjjace  is  left  for  a  little  irreenery  and  to  kt-ep 
off  the  hum  and  movement  of  the  l>nsy  worhl.  Vt)rk,  anionir  our  irreat 
cathedrals,  is  about  the  most  unfortunate  in  this  nspect,  and  suffers 
accordingly.  But  in  order  to  aj»j»reciate  liow  essentially  the  Iom*  of 
^'al^^e  mingled  with  the  t;iste  ft»r  architectural  beauty  <lurinir  the 
Mifldle  Ages,  it  is  necessary  to  visit  sjinie  of  the  ruined  ahhi^ys  wht»se 
niins  still  sanctify  the  green  valleys  or  the  banks  of  placid  streams  in 
every  corner  of  England. 

Even  if  it  should  be  <lecided  that  in  some  respects  the  architects  of 
England  must  yield  the  palm  to  those  of  the  ('t>ntinent  as  reiLranls  the 
mechanical  perfection  of  their  desi^rns,  it  must  at  least  he  conceded, 
that  in  combining  the  beauties  of  Art  with  th<^se  of  Xatun*  they  wi-re 
Uirivalled.  Their  buildings  are  always  well  fitted  to  the  position  in 
vhich  they  are  placed.    The  subsidiary  edilices  .are  always  \>to\vvix\\ 
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subordinated,  never  too  crowded  nor  too  widely  spaced,  and  always 
allowing,  when    possible,  for  a  considerable  admixture   of  natural  * 
objects.     Too  frequently  in  modern  times  —  even  in  £ngland — thii  T 
has  been  neglected ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  architect,  and  the  means  by  which  in  many  instances  most 
agi'eeable  effects  have  been  produced. 

Chapter-Houses. 

The  chapter-house  is  too  important  and  too  beautiful  an  adjunct  to  j 
be  passed  over  in  any  sketch,  however  slight,  of  English  architecture. 
It  also  is  almost  exclusively  nation.il.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
"  Salles  Capitulaires  "  attached  to  Continental  cathedrals  or  conventual 
establishments,  but  thoy  are  little  more  than  large  vestry-rooms,  with 
none  of  that  dignity  or  s}>ecial  ordinance  that  belongs  to  the  English 
examples.  One  cause  of  the  small  importance  attached  to  this  featore 
on  the  Continent  was  that,  in  the  original  basilica,  the  apse  was  the 
assembly-place,  where  the  bishop  sat  in  the  centre  of  his  clergy  and 
regulated  the  affairs  of  the  church.  In  Italy  this  arrangement  con- 
tinued till  late  in  the  Mi<ldle  Ages.  In  France  it  never  seems  tg  have 
had  any  real  existence,  though  figuratively  it  always  prevailed.  In 
Englan<l  we  find  the  Bishop's  throne  still  existing  in  the  choir  at 
Norwich  ;  and  nt  Canterbury,  and  doubtless  in  all  theapsidal  NormaD 
cathedrals,  this  form  of  consistory  oriu:inally  existed.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment was  wfll  siiiio<l  for  the  delivery  of  an  allocution  or  pastonl 
address  by  the  bishoj)  to  his  clergy,  and  was  all  that  was  required  in 
a  despotic*  hierarchy  like  (he  French  church  ;  but  it  was  by  no  means 
in  aecordanct*  with  the  Anixlo-Saxon  idea  of  a  delibenitive  asscniblyi 
which  should  discuss  every  <juestion  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  its 
beiuLT  proniulirated  as  a  law. 

In  conse(|uenceof  this,  we  iin<l  in  Knirland  chapter-houses  attached 
to  cathedrals  <'ven  in  earlv  Xt>riiian  times.  These  were  jjenerallv  rei^ 
tan<rular  moiiis,  'J.')  or  .*>n  ft.  wide  by  about  twice  that  extent  in  length. 
We  can  slill  trace  their  form  at  Canterbury  and  Winchester.  They 
exist  at  (lloucestcr  ainl  IIiisi<»l  and  elsewhere.  So  convenient  and 
appropriate  do.sthis  tuMLrinal  form  app(?ar,  that  it  is  diliicult  to  under- 
stand whv  it  was  al»an«h>ncd,  unless  it  was  that  the  resonance  was 
intolerable.  The  earliest  innovation  seems  to  have  been  at  Durham, 
where,  in  1  K>.'>,  a  chapter-house  was  comnienceil  with  its  inner  end 
semi-circular;  but  slit)rtlv  after  this,  at  Worcester,  a  circular  chamber 
with  a  central  ])illar  was  erecte<l,  and  the  design  was  so  much 
approved  of  that  it  became  the  typical  form  of  the  English  chapter- 
house ever  afterwanls.  Next,  apparently,  in  date  came  Lincoln,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  two  beautiful  edifices  at  Westminster  and  Salis- 
bury.    Tlie  former,  commenced  about  the  year  12r)(>,  became,  without 


kanij  of  the  art  with  wliicli  it  was  once  decoratej.  It  only  wiiuts 
Hiloreil  gla^B  in  its  windows  to  eniible  u§  to  realize  tlie  beauty  of  tiume 
imlr  English  rdilicpfT. 

That  at  Bristol  iH  lato  in  the  myle  (1166-1170),  and  eonseijuontiy 
[tlmost  approacliPB  tho  triiusiticnial  e]><Kli,  hut  is  very  ricli  and  beim- 
Xltu  castcm  cud  km  hsea  uufurtuoatdy  palled  dowB  said 
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rebuilt,  but  the  western  end,  sbuwn  in  tbe  niiDcxed  woodrut  (X».  603)^ 
is  one  of  tliG  ricbest  and  beet  Bpecriiiiens  of  late  Normiui  work  U  M 
fouud  anywhere. 

But  bnving  oiiee  got  rid  of  the  central  pillar,  wMcb  wns  ihi-  grtA 
defect  of  their  uonst.niction  as  balls  of  asseiiihly.  they  would  hArdl| 


have  reverted  lo  it  again,  an<i  a  true  Gothic  dome  might  have  heta 
the  reatdt  biid  the  atyle  beeo  coDtiuued  longcuough  to  admit  of  iti 
bdog  perfected. 

Snlinbtiry  chapter-house  (WooiicHl  No.  f>ll4)  was  erected  abortlj 
afterwards;  aud,  though  its  original  besuties  have  been  to  a  i 
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height ;  but  it  is  extremely  beautiful,  botli  in  design  and  detail,  and 
makes  us  regret  more  and  more  that,  having  gone  so  far,  the  Gothic 
architects  did  not  follow  out  this  invention  to  its  legitimate  con- 
cIuMon. 

By  the  time,  however,  that  York  chapter-house  was  complete,  all 
the  great  cathedrals  and  monastic  establishments  hail  been  provided 
with  this  indispensable  adjunct  to  their  ei:(^lesiastical  arrangements, 
and  none  were  erected  either  in  the  Lancastrian  or  Tudor  periods  of 
theirt,  so  that  we  can  hardly  guess  what  might  have  been  done  had 
tmoiUMtic  ))arliament-house  been  attempted  at  a  later  date." 

ClIAPELS.- 

Ahhongii  not  so  strictly  j)eculiar,  tlie  forms  of  Knirlishcliapels  were 
•0  original  and  offer  so  many  ]ioints  of  interest  that  they  are  well 
worthy  of  study. 

There  is  perhaps  no  examjile  of  a  Xonnan  chapel  now  existing, 
uiless  the  remains  of  the  infirmary  cha]>els  at  CMntcrburv  and  F^Iy 
maybe  considered  as  such.  The  practice  of  ercctiiii;  iliciii  seems  to 
have  arisen  with  our  educational  colleges,  where  all  those  present  took 
part  in  the  service,  and  the  public  were  jiraetically  e.\<"luded.  One 
of  the  finest  and  earliest  of  these  is  that  ot'  Merton  C'olletre,  Oxford. 
It  has,  and  was  always  designed  to  have  a  wooden  nn^f ;  but  of  what 
bshion  is  not  quite  clear,  except  that  it  certainly  could  never  have 
been  like  the  one  now  exist in<^. 

The  typical  specimen  of  that  age,  however,  was  the  royal  ehipel 
of  St.  Stephen  at  Westminster,  which,  from  what  remained  of  it  till 
after  the  Great  Fii*e,  we  know  musi  have  Immii  the  most  excpiisitely 
beautiful  specimen  of  English  art  left  u^  by  tin*  Middle  Ages.3 

It  was  92  ft.  long  by  8:i  ft.  wide  internally,  and  4'J  ft.  high  to  the 
l)>ringing  of  the  roof.  This  was  of  wood,  supporte<l  by  hammer-beam 
trusses  similar  to,  but  evident Iv  niore  d(>Iicate  in  desii^n   and  more 


^  The  central  octai^on  of  thi;  Tarl la- 
ment Houses  is  65  ft.  in  diameter,  ami  is 
the  best  specimen  of  a  ino<lorii  <iothi(' 
dome  which  has  been  attomptod. 

*  A  chapel,  properly  M]N>akin!;.  is  a 
hall  designed  for  worshl]).  without  auv 
teparation  between  classes.     A  eimreii 


Iwautifiil  wlh'ii  r«'st(»nMl  than  tln'  prosent 
LTnllrry  \vlil<*ii  laki's  its  pl:ir«'.  It  is  mhI, 
too.  to  think  that  iiotliiiej;  has  hrcu 
don*»  to  n']ir(Hliu'o  its  hfautifs.  WIhmi 
the  eolleiie^  of  Kxetrr  at  Oxford,  or  St. 
.lohn's,  ('anihridi:e.\v»'n»  ii'huildinu' tluMr 
chapels,   ii  would   )i:i\i>  ) u  iutiuitdv 


has  a  chancel  for  the  cleriry.  a  n:i\«'  h«-Ttpr  to  ro])rotluri' tins  .'xnuisiti-  s]Mri- 
for  the  laity.  A  catheiiral  has  thrnr  nien  of  Ku-lish  ai-t  than  tin-  nH)d«'ls 
and  attueliecf  chapels  ami  nunnT«)us  ad-  of  French  chapels  whieli  have  Ix'on 
Janets  whicli  do  not  propnrly  bcloni;  to  '  ado]»tfd. 

either  of  the  other  two.  I       Tho  work  on  St.  Stephen's  fMia^nd, 

•  Few  things  of  its  class  an*  nion-  to  :  ]iuhlished  for  the  Wood-  ami  Forests  by 
be  regretted  tlian  tlie  destrnetion  of  thi<* .  Mr.  Maekfuzie.  is  rcndrn'd  nseh-ss  by 
beautiful  relic  in  rebuild intr  the  I'arlia-    the  addition  of  an  upiK?r  story  which 
ment    Houses.      It    wotdii    liavf    I  nth   never  existed. 
cheaper  to  restore  it,  and  infinitely  m«)n>  > 

VOI«  II.  — 12 


elegantly  PBrvi-I   lliari   iIiosb  of   Westminster  Hall,  which  were  sp 
jiarently  copied   from  those  of  the  ehaiiel.     Tlit   proporttoiu  wer 


\ 
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Though  nearly  a  century  later  in  date,i  St.  Stcplicn's  Chapel  is 
80  nearly  a  counterpart  of  the  royal  chapel  at  Paris  —  "  the  Sain  to 
Chapelle  "  —  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pause  a  secoiul  to  compare 
the  two.  In  dimensions,  on  plan,  they  are  not  dissimilar;  l>oth  :iro 
raised  on  an  under-croft  or  crypt  of  great  beauty.  The  Fnnrli 
example  has  the  usual  apsidal  termination ;  the  English  the  equally 
characteristic  square  east  end.  The  French  roof  is  liigher  and 
vaulted ;  the  English  was  lower  and  of  wood.  It  is  impossible  to 
*leny  that  the  French  chapel  is  very  beautiful,  and  only  wants 
increased  dimensions  to  merit  the  title  of  a  sublime  speciinon  of 
Ciothic  art ;  but  the  English  example  was  far  more  elegant.  All  the 
parts  are  better  balanced,  and  altogether  it  was  a  far  more  satisfactory 
t^xample  than  its  more  ambitious  riv.il,  of  the  highest  qualities  to 
M'hich  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  could  attain. 

We  have  an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  St.  Stephen's 
C1iaj>el  would  have  been  damaged  by  a  vaulted  roof,  by  comparing  it 
Avith  the  nearly  contemporary  chapel  at  P]ly  (13'21-1849),   erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  same  Alan  de  Walsinghani  who 
•li'signed  the  octagon  of  the  church.   Its  internal  dimensions  are  1(>0  ft. 
l«»iig  by  43  wide,  and  60  high.     The  details  of  the  sereen  of  niches 
which  form  a  dado  round  the  whole  chapel  are  perhaps,  without  excep- 
tion, the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  decorative  carving  that  survive 
from  the  Middle  Asres.     The  details  of  the  side  w inflows  are  als<>  i^ood, 
but  the  end  windows  are  bad  in  <lesign,  and  neitlicr  externally  nor 
internally  fit  the  spaces  in  which  they  are  placed.  Willi  ])aiiite«l  glass 
this  might  be  remedied,  internally  at  least ;  but  the  \\li<»le  design  is 
thniwn  out  of  hiarmony  by  its  stone  roof.     As  a  vault  its  wi<lth  is 
t«x)  great  for  its  length;  the  height  insutlicient  t'«>r  lis  •)tlicr  <liiMen- 
sions ;  and  altogether,  though   its   details  are   beyond  all   j»raise,   it 
leaves  a  more  unsatisfac^torv  im]>ression  on  the  mind  than  almost  anv 
other  building  of  its  class. 

King's  College  Chajiel  at  Cambridge  (I47i>-1 '»!.'))  errs  in  exactly 
the  opl>osite  direction.  It  is  too  long  lor  its  width,  but  lias  height 
sufficient  to  redeem  the  length,  thouirh  at  the  exiuiise  of  exa<jrireratintr 
its  narrowness.  These,  however,  are  all  errors  in  the  direction  of 
sublimity  of  effect ;  and  though  gn^ater  Kalanc*'  wouhl  have  been  ni<»re 
satisfactory,  the  chapel  is  internally  so  beautiful  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  overlook  them.  It  is  more  sublime  than  the  Sainte  Chajielle, 
though,  from  its  late  age,  wanting  the  beauty  of  detail  of  that 
huilding. 

Henry  VII.'s  Chaj>el,  Westminster,  (irH)'J-l;M;))  differs  from  all 
previous  examples,  in  having  si<le-aisles  with  chapels  at  the  east  end 


'  The  Sainte  Chapelle  was  commcnreil 
U4i,  and  finished  1248.    The  works  of 


St.  Stephen's  were  ooninionn'd  ap]>ar- 
ently  1292,  but  w«?re  not  finished  till  I;U^ 


ibriilse. 


or  central  towers  to  break  its  sky-line  and  give  it  externiil  ili^^ity; 
but  iiittmally  it  is  a  sniaU  cuth*.-ilral,  tmil,  notwithstanding  the  lateness 
of  some  of  ita  details  (port  of  the  vault  was  finished  in  the  nign  of 
Henry  VULj,  la  so  vlcgant  aiiU  so  uppropriato  in  eveiy  part  a 
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certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Gothic  buildintj^s  iti  existence;  for 
its  size,  |>erbapB  the  most  beautiful.  Considering  that  these  three 
last-named  chapels  were  being  erected  contetn])oraneously  with  St 
Peter's  at  Rome,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  trace  of  classic  feeling  they 
betray ;  and  how  completely  not  only  Gothic  details  but  true  Gothic 
feeling  still  prevailed  in  this  country  almost  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation. 

Parish  Churches. 

Were  it  possible  in  a  work  like  this  to  attetii])t  anytliing  approaching 
in  exhaustive  enameration  of  tlie  various  objects  of  interest  produced 
dgringthe  Middle  Ages,  it  would  be  impossible  to  esca])C  a  very  long 
chapter  on  the  parish  churclies  of  England.  Tiicy  arc  not  so  magni- 
ficent as  her  cathedrals,  nor  so  rich  as  her  cha])els ;  but  for  beauty  of 
detttl  and  appropriateness  of  design  tlicy  are  unsurpassed  by  either, 
while  on  the  Continent  there  is  nothing  to  compare  witl'i  tliem.  The 
parochini  system  seems  to  have  been  more  iirmly  rooted  m  the 
affection  of  the  people  of  this  country  than  of  any  otlier.  Esjjecially 
in  the  14tb  and  15th  centuries  tiie  j)arishioiiers  took  great  pride  in 
their  churches,  and  those  then  erected  are  con^^equently  more  nume- 
rous as  well  as  more  ornamental  than  at  anv  other  time. 

Strange  to  say,  considering  how  common  tlie  circular  form  was  in 
the  eonntries  from  which  our  forefatiiers  nre  said  t«>  iiave  emigrated, 
it  never  took  root  in  England.  The  round  (*lnirches 
at  Cambridge,  Northampton,  and  London  were  cer- 
tainly sepulchral,  or  erected  in  imitatinn  of  tite 
church  at  Jerusalem.  The  one  known  example  of  a 
Tillage  church  with  a  circidar  nave  is  that  at  Little 
Maplestead,  in  Essex.  It  is  of  tlie  ])ure  (lerman  or 
Scandinavian  type'  —  a  little  St.  (lereon,  standing 
ilone  in  this  form  in  England  ;  but  :i  curious  modi- 
fication of  it  occurs  in  tlie  eastern  counties,  in  wliich 
this  church  is  situated,  which  jtoints  very  distinctly  to 
the  origin  of  a  great  deal  of  the  anOiitecture  of  that  cii.  Pinnofcironiar 

mi  •       "vr        <•    11  1      1      iv    11  »  Churi'li     .'It     l.iltlo 

coantry.  There  are  \n  Norfolk  and  ^ut^>lk  s«nne  tort y  M.ipi.st.'.t.i.  s.aio 
or  fifty  churches  with  round  western  towers,  wliicli 
ieem  undoubtedly  to  be  mere  modifications  of  tlie  western  roun<l  nave 
of  the  Scandinavian  churches.  At  j>age  1 1  r>,  Ljiderbro  Church  (Wood- 
cut No.  669)  was  jK)inted  out  as  an  example  nf  a  cin'ular  nave  atton- 
oated  into  a  steeple,  and  then.'  are  no  doubt  many  others  of  the  same 
claaa  in  Scandinavia.  It  was,  however,  in  England,  where  rectangu- 
lar naves  were  common,  that  the  comi>romise  foun<l  in  this  country 
became  fashionable.    These  Norfolk  churches  with  round  towers  may 

^  Vide  ante,  p.  53,  and  p.  OU  it  neq. 


consequently  bp  loolteil  upon  jis  safe  indexes  of  tlm  existene*  of  St, 
dinavian  intiupiiccg  in  Ihtt  uiistcrii  counties,  ami  also  as  intoreBti 
examples  of  tlie  mode  in  which  a  compromise  ia  fpeijiitnily  hit  u| 
betwe'-'u  the  feelings  of  intrusive  races  and  the  hahito  of  the  prevM 
inh»hitaiit«. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubt«d  ihiit  i-ound-naved  and  round-towei 
chiirclies  eKisted  in  the  eastern  coutities  nnterior  to  the  Ncint 
Comiuest;  but  if  auy  still  i-emnin,  tbey  bavt.*  not  been  descrih 
Tbe  earliest  that  are  knotvn  were  erected  during  the  Norman  peri 
and  extend  certainly  down  to  tbe  end  of  the  Edwardian  peri 
Some  uf  the  lowers  have  perpendicular  details,  but  thfse  seem  ia 
tions,  and  consequently  do  not  imlicate  the  date  of  the  essentilji 
of  tbe  structure. 


us.  Towor  at  Uiil-  sni 


As  a  rule,  tbe  Euulisb  pai-ish  tOmrch  is  nc\<T  vaulted,  that  »pe 
of  magnificence  being  reserved,  after  the  Norman  times  at  iMat, 
cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  tl 
wooden  roofs  are  always  appropriate,  and  frequently  "f  great  bpfti 
So  essential  does  Ihe  vnnll  appcarlo  have  been  to  Goth  ie  architect 
both  abroad  and  in  this  country,  that  it  i«  nt  first  sight  <1iffioull 
admit  that  any  other  form  of  covering  can  be  as  beautiful.  Butn 
of  the  roofs  in  Kniil'sh  chnrches  go  far  to  refute  the  idea.  _ 
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however,  if  they  tire  not  in  theniseiro!)  so  moniiniciital  fin<1  so  grand, 
tliey  had  at  least  tliis  ailvantage,  that  iliv  n)>senec  of  tiie  vault  nllowod 
the  arcbitect  to  play  with  the  ponstrnction  of  tlic  substructure.  IIo 
was  enableil  to  lighten  the  ])ill!irB  of  the  iia^e  to  any  extent  ho 
llioiu;ht  consJHtent  with  dignity,  and  to  tiUizc  his  clerestoi-y  in 
s  manner  which  must  have  given  (.'x<n.'niu  Iirillianey  to  t)ie  interior 
wlien  the  whole  was  filled  witli  painted  glass,  (i^^ncriilly  with  a 
wooden  roof  there  were  two  windows  in  llie  elerestoiy  for  one 
in  the  aisles;   with  a  vaulted   roof  tlic   tendetu-y   was  the  other 


way.  Had  they  dared,  they  wr.iilil 
below.  But  the  great  merit  'it'  :i  w 
Ilie  arehitect  to  dispeniw  with  all 
jiinnacleii,  and  niech.tniciil  ex]><.'dii' 
lupport  a  vault,  hut  whicli  often  sa< 
dengoa. 

So  variouB  were  tlic  forms  llu-se 
most  defy  clawifiention.  The  i'uHi<.'r  :i 
rather  than  an  iniitatiun,  of  the  r< 
WeatminsUT  Hail,  hul  seldom  s..  -l 
Chnrch,  Norfolk  {WwhIcuI  Xo.  014), 
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Bpecimen  of  the  fortu  adopted  for  the  larger  spans,  aud  that  at  New 
Walsingham  of  the  mode  adopted  for  roofiag  aisles.  Some,  of  course, 
are  sinipler,  but  many  much  more  elaborate.  In  later  periods  tliey 
became  flatter,  and  more  like  the  panelled  ceiling  of  a  lin1l  or 
chamber  ;  but  they  were 
;ihvays  perfectly  truthful 
ill  ''tin  struct  ion,  and  the 
lo:ni  was  laid  directly 
nil  the  boarded  framing. 
Thuy  tlms  avoided  tfae 
doiihle  roof,  wliich  waa 
so  inherent  a  defect  in 
the  vaulted  forms,  where 
rlic  stone  eeiling  r»- 
1 1 II  ired  to  be  protected 
ixternally     by     ,t     true 

Among  so  many   ex- 
aniplea  it  is  difficult  to 
select    one    which    shall 
represent    the  class,  but 
the     annexed      |ilan     of 
Wnlpote  St.  Peter's,  Nor- 
folk, will    suffice   to   ex- 
plain  the   typical    arrangement    of   an    English    parish    church.      In 
alniost  every  instance  the  nave  had   aisles,  and  was   lighted   by  a 
clerestory.     The  chancel  was  narrow  and  deejs 
withoQt  aieics,  and  villi  a  s<]uare  termination. 
There  was   one  tower,  with  a  belfry,  generally, 
but  not  al  ways,  at  the  wet<t  end ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal   entrance    was    by    a   south    door,    usually 
covered  by  a  porch  of  more  or  less  magnify cenc-e^ 
fre<iuently,    us    in    this    instance,    vaulted,    luid 
with    a  muniment    room    or    library    chamber 


Often,    as   at    Coventry,    Boston,    and    other 

p1a(;es,  these  churches  with  the  above-described 

arrangements  almost  reached  the  dimensions  of 

small  cathedrals,  the  towers  and  spires  iiiatchlng 

"VMiifli.)'"si^''r™r%    those    of    the    proudest    ecclesiastical    edifices; 

wUq.'''   ®**'''"*"''    and    in    many    instances    the    details   of    their 

tracery  and  the  beauty  of  their  sculptured  orD»- 

menta  are  quite  equal  to  anything  to  be  found  in  the  cathed 
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Details. 

When  we  consider  the  brilliancy  of  invention  displayed  in  the 
decorative  details  of  French  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  play  of  fancy 
and  the  delicacy  of  execution,  it  must  perhaps  be  admitted  that  in  this 
respect  the  French  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  far  excelled  those  of 
any  other  nation.  This  was,  no  doubt,  due  in  a  great  niensure  to  the 
reminiscences  of  classical  art  that  remained  in  the  country,  es])ecially 
in  the  south,  where  the  barbarian  influence  never  rcnllv  made  itself 
felt,  and  whence  the  feeling  gradually  spread  northwards  ;  and  may  be 
traced  in  the  quasi-classical  details  of  the  best  French  exani])les  of  the 
13th  deutury,  even  in  the  Isle  de  France.  More  also  should  perhaj)s 
be  a8cribe<l  to  tlie  Celtic  feeling  for  art,  which  still  characterizes  the 
French  nation,  and  has  influenced  it  ever  since  its  ])eople  became 
builders. 

Though  the  English  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  French  in  this 
rt»|)ect,  there  is  still  a  solidity  and  aj>propriateness  of  jiur]>ose  in  their 
details  which  goes  far  to  comj)en8ate  for  any  want  of  fancy.  There  is 
almoin  this  country  a  depth  of  cutting  and  a  riclmess  of  form,  arising 
from  the  details  being  so  often  imitated  from  wood-carviuir,  which  is 
architect urallv  more  valuable  than  the  more  delicate  exiihcrMiice  of 
French  examples. 

These  remarks  apply  with  almost  ecjual  force  to  fiLTure-sculpture 
•8  a  mode  of  decoration.  Neither  in  (^crinany  nor  in  this  country  is 
anything  to  be  found  at  all  comj»aral)le  with  the  jxreat  sculptured 
Bibles  of  Hheims,  Chartres,  Bruges,  an<l  other  ixmii  cathtMlrals  of 
France:  even  such  as  Poitiers,  Aries,  St.  Giles,  ;ire  richer  in  this 
Aspect  than  many  of  our  largest  churches.  It  is  true  that  the 
sculptures  of  the  fa<;ade  at  Wells,  or  of  the  AuLTtl  Choir  at  Lincoln, 
*fe  quite  equal  in  merit  to  anything  of  the  same  pcri«)(l  on  the 
Continent;  and,  had  there  been  the  same  deniaiid,  we  miirht  have 
done  as  well  or  better  than  anv  other  nation.  Whether  it  arose 
'fom  a  latent  feeling  of  respect  from  the  secoml  Conuu.indiuent,  or 
•  cropping  out  of  Saxon  feeling,  certain  it  is  that  titru re-sculpture 
gradually  died  out  in  Englan<l.  In  the  14th  century  it  was  not 
essential;  in  the  15th  and  Itjth  it  was  suhordinate  to  the  architec- 
tural details,  and  in  this  respect  the  ]>eople  Ijecaine  Protestant  long 
Wore  they  thought  of  protesting  against  the  pope  ami  the  pa}>ist 
brm  of  worship. 

As  already  hinted  at,  it  is  probabl(>  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
richness  of  English  decorative  carving  is  due  to  the  en)]»loyment,  in 
^y  times,  of  n^ood  as  a  building  material  in  ]>reference  to  stone.  It 
H  difficult)  for  instance,  to  understand  how  su(*h  a  form  of  dect>rative 
Vch  as  that  on  the  old  staircase  at  Canterbury  could  have  avlsew  ^waw 


I«xigeiicj  of  stone  construciioii;  liut  it  <llB]>l.iyB  all  that  freedom 
nn  and  ricbiiess  of  curving  that   might  I'lisUv  nris?  from  Um 
Uoji'ment  uf  tiinlKT. 

•  Kame  remarks  apply,  though  in  »  losa  degree,  to  the  Normoa 

r  M  Bristol  (Woodcut  No.  618) ;  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 

I  s[Koiiiien  of  Uh?  Kijle  —  sober,  and  corisiriictive,  yet  rich^ 

I  ve»lln«  of  aniniiil  lift;,  biit  with  aiich  forms  as  nn  ivory  or 

i  nnrv«r  might  easily  invent,  and  would  certainly  lulopt. 


i'lii 
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I  great  defect  of  such  a  style  of  dtHMH-atlun  sw  this  was  ita 

me  elaboration.     It  was  almost  im)>OM(i)ik-  to  carry  out  a  large 

JTcrj-  pan  of  which  should   bo  workt'il   n|>  lo   the  samo 

t  t!ii»;  aiid,  if  it  had  been  dontr,  it  nould  have  been  f<'lt 

§,tlt»  effi'ct  was  not  conuuenwirate  with  the  labor  besiowt-d  upon 

iPhat  the  architects  Ihcrefom  set  to  woric  to  invetit  was  some 

jl  of  decoration  which  shnuUl  be  rff*;ctive  with  a  I^bb  expenditure 

This  ihey  Boon  dwcovcred  in  the  deep-cul  mouldings  of 

^othio  arch,  with  the  nccanional  intermixture  of  the  dog-tooth 

J  (as  in  the  navfi  at  Lichfield,  Wocidcul  No.  57«),  which  was 

W^arUait  audnuwl  ufieotive  diwiuvc-rica  of  tha  ISlh a 


making  togetber  as  effective  a  piece  of  (Ifcnrntion  as  any  in  the  whc 
range  of  Eniiliali  arcljitcoture,  — 'tnon-  <liRi<'iilt  In  ilesien,  bnt  1« 


apeDMr«  to  execnt?  thswi.  than  any  N'omian  examples,  nn<\  infinit«l 
nmr*  iisSecuv*  when  done. 


feclitig  of  ckgance  wliJcli  coiilii  only  liave  proceeded  from  a  tlioroogUf  ' 
cultivated  and  refinod  uIukh  of  iiitelleci. 

Everything  in  England  uf  the  same  age  bears  Uie  aatiie  iiiipreaa,M 
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Ihst  it  is  difficult  to  go  wrong  in  selecting  examples,  though  hopeless 
to  expect  with  any  reasonable  amount  of  il  hist  ration  to  explain  its 
besaties.  The  niches  at  the  back  of  the  altar-screen  at  Winchester  are 
among  the  best  examples  of  that  combination  of  constructive  lines  and 
decorative  details  which  when  properly  balanced  make  up  the  per- 
fection of  architectural  decoration ;  or,  perhaps,  even  better  than  these 
are  the  heads  of  the  three  niches  over  the  sedilia  in  the  parish  church 
at  Heckington  in  Lincolnshire  (Woodcut  No.  622).  The  style  of  tliese 
examples  is  peculiar  to  England,  and  quite  equal  to  anything  that  can 
be  found  on  the  Continent ;  and  thousands  of  examples,  more  or  less 
perfect,  executed  during  the  Edwardian  ])eriod,  exist  in  every  corner 
of  the  country.  Bishop  Marshall's  tomb  at  Exeter  (Woodcut  No.  621), 
though  somewhat  earlier,  displays  the  same  ])layful  combination  of 
conventional  foliage  with  architectural  details. 

After  the  year  1300,  however,  we  can  perceive  a  change  gradually 
creeping  oyer  the  style  of  decoration.  Constructive  forms  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  prominent ;  merely  decorative  features  being 
gradually  dropped  as  years  went  on.  In  Prior  de  Estria's  screen 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  for  instance  (Woodcut  No.  623),  though 
all  the  elegance  of  earlier  times  is  retained,  the  princij)al  features 
are  mechanical,  and  the  decoration  much  more  subdued  than  in 
the  examples  just  quoted.  The  celebrated  doorway  leading  to  the 
chapter-house  at  Rochester  (Woodcut  Xo.  623)  is  a  still  more  striking 
example  of  this.  It  is  rich  even  to  excess ;  but  the  larger  part 
of  its  decoration  consists  of  ornaments  which  could  be  drawn  with 
instruments.  Of  free-hand  carving  there  is  comparatively  little  ;  and 
though  the  whole  effect  is  very  satisfactory,  there  is  so  evident  a  ten- 
dency towards  the  mere  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  Perpendicular 
style  that  it  does  not  please  to  the  same  extent  as  earlier  works  of 
the  same  class. 

Tombs. 

Among  the  more  beautiful  objects  of  decorative  art  with  which 
our  churches  were  adorned  during  the  Middle  Ages  are  the  canopies 
or  shrines  erected  over  the  burying-places  of  kings  or  prelates,  or  as 
cenotaphs  in  honor  of  their  memory.  Simj)le  slabs,  with  a  figure 
npon  them,  seem  to  have  been  all  that  was  attemj)ted  during  the 
Norman  period ;  but  the  pomj)  of  sepulchral  magnificence  gradually 
<ieveloped  itself,  so  tliat  by  the  end  of  the  13th  or  beginning  of  the 
^4th  century  we  have  some  of  the  most  s])len<lid  specimens  existing, 
*nd  the  practice  lasted  down  almost  to  the  Renaissance,  as  exemplified 
'n  Bishop  West's  tomb  at  Ely  (1515-1534),  or  Bishop  Gardiner's  at 
^Vinchester  (1581-1655). 

At  first  the  tomb-builders  were  content  with  a  simple  wooden 
^ter,  like  that  which  covers  the  tomb  of  the  Black  Pr\i\ce  al  C^t\U^t- 
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*  bury;   but  tliie  became  one  of  great  beauty  when  applid 
1  West  in  in  Bier  Abbey,  to  the  tomb  of  Edwiird  III.  (Woodcut  J 
where  ita  appi'opri'ateneas  a 
of  detail  distinguish    it  fni 
more  ambitious  sbriiies  in  bi 

In  general  design  tliese  two 
ments  are  similar  to  one  nnuthe 
must  have  been  erected  very  nei 
the  same  time  —  the  diSerence 
in  the  Bii|H>rior  richness  and  el 
tion  of  the  regal  an  i.'omparet 
tlie  prinwtly  tomb. 

Although  this  form  i 
tester  was  the  most  nsual  i 
nients  of  the  age,  stone  cimo^ 
also  frequently  employed,  as 
weil-known  monument  of  Ayii 
.  Valence  (diefl  1324)  in  \V«stn 
Abbey.  But  all  pre\-iou8  «xi 
Wtre  excelled  by  the  beautiful 
which  ihc  monks  of  Gloucesterei 
at  a  considerably  Ial«r  period 
till'  hurviiig-place  of  the  unfor 
Kdwani  II.  (Woodcut  No.  627 
its  class  there  is  nothing  in  E 
architecture  more  bvautiCid  tha 
It  belongs  to  the  very  beet  ^ 
style,  and  is  carried  out  t 
gree  of  propriety  and  el^ 
has  not  been  surpassed  1 
ample  now-  remaining.  If  the  i 
with  which  it  was  once  adorned 
now  be  replaced,  it  would  coi 
[  more  correct  idea  of  the  style  of  the  Edwardian  period  tbti 
obtiuned  from  laiger  examples. 

s  to  have  been  as  much  admired  then  as  now ; 
I  Its  form  repeated,  with  more  or  I^sa  correctness  of  outline  a 
I   at  Wlncliester,  at  Tewkesbury,  and  St.  Alban's,  as  well  aa  ■ 
I  the  whole  forming  a  series  of  architectural  illustrations  n 
tlieir  class  by  anything  on  the  continent  of  Eui 

o  specimen  of  the  form  taken  by  a  multitude  of  t! 

during  the  last  period  of  Gothic  art  we  may  select  that  (I 

Redman  at  Ely  (1501-1506).     Though  so  late  in  date,  there  fa  1^ 

I   offenaive  either  in  ita  form  or  detail.    On  the  contrary,  it  ts  we 

portioned  and  appropriate;  and  tlioiigh  there  is  a  little  die 
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best  age 
>ut  w^H 
el«gaifl 
«d  b^ 


IS  of  wooden  am]  atone  forms  during  the  wliotu  of  the  Middle 
Q  this  country,  and  a  proof  of  tho  influence  tlie  one  always  bad 
e  ottter. 

mong  the  moet  lieautifiil  inonuinents  of  a  quasi-sepulchral  char- 
i  existing  in  this  country  are  the  crosses  erected  by  Edward  I, 
e  spot*  at  wJiich  the  body  of  his  Queen  Eleanor  rested  on  it8  way 
L  SiTotUngbamshiro  to  London.    Originally,  it  is  said,  tlieiu  'WUM 


I'u.i  w-iibin  the  walls  of  tlu-  .-liurclies.  this  is  probably  the  form 
"iiifli  ei'pulchrnl  monmiiiiiis  would  generally  havt  t.ikcti.  If  we  may 
Jmlg*;  from  tin-  (tjinmplis  left  us  we  can  linvo  little  doubt  bill  thai. 
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with  more  experience  aTid  somew-bat  Incrensud  dimensione,  theae  moBili 
meats  would  have  etii-jjafised  the  spires  of  our  caihedriila  or  jiariab 
cburclies  in  every  re- 
spect as  architectural 
designs.  Being  on- 
lireiy  free  from  utili- 
tarian exigencies,  tlie 
architect  had  oiily  to 
consult  tlic  i-iiltw  uf 
his  art  in  order  to 
produce  what  wonM 
be  luost  pleasing  and 
most  appropriate.  We 
can  only  tlierelore  re- 
gret that  so  purely 
English  a  form  of 
sepulchral  design  be- 
gan and  ended  with 
this  one  act  of  conjugal 
devotion. 


Civif,  ANii  Domestic 

ARCHITKCTrBE. 

One  of  the  most 
remarkable  cbaract«r- 
isiii'B  of  English  archi- 
tecture, though  but  a 
negative  one,  is  the 
ulmosC  total  absence  of 
any  municipal  build- 
ings during  tho  whole 
period  of  tlie  Middle 
AHe-i.  The  GuiidhaU 
I  if  I-undon  is  a  late 
,-jni-inien,  and  may 
ivcn  In-  callc'l  an  Jn- 
&i!j:nificant  one,  ron- 
sidcring  the  uri|>or- 
lajiceoftbecity.  There 
are  also  souie  coqtom- 

i|iortaiii  lown-halli 
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tion   buildings  at  Bristol,  and   one  or  t 

in  other  cities ;  but  there  we  stop.  Nothing  can  more  vividly  expreai 
how  completely  the  country  was  Frenchified  hy  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  than  tliis  absence  of  municifwl  architecture.     Till 
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^  very  recent  period  the  king,  the  baron,  and  tlie  bishop,  were  the 
estates  of  the  reahn.  The  people  were  nowhere,  and  neither  munici- 
jrtlities  nor  guilds  could  assert  an  independent  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  England  is 
rich  in  castles  beyond  any  other  country  in  Europe  —  especially  of  the 
Xornian  or  round-arched  Gothic  age.  Germany,  as  already  pointed 
out,  has  some  fine  examples  of  the  Ilohenstaufeii  period.  France  has 
scarcely  any,  and  neither  France  nor  Germany  can  match  such  castles 
as  those  of  Ijondon,  Rochester,  Norwich,  Rising,  etc.  The  Welsh 
castles  of  the  Edwardian  period  form  an  unrivalle<l  grou])  by  them- 
sehes;  and  are  infinitely  superior,  both  in  extent  and  architectural 
luaj^iificence,  to  the  much-lamled  robber-dens  of  the  Rliineland ; 
while  such  castles  Jis  Raghin,  Che])st<)W,  Kenilworth,  Warwick,  or 
Winiisor  are,  for  picturesque  beauty  ami  elegance  of  detail,  quite 
unmatched  except  by  one  or  two  ruined  strongholds  in  the  north  of 
France.  The  discussion  of  tlieir  merits,  however,  wouM  more  projv 
erly  come  under  the  head  of  military  architecture,  which  is  excluded 
from  this  work,  and  cannot  therefore  be  entenMl  on  here. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  draw  the  line  exactly  between  the  castle 
anil  the  castellated  mansion,  the  moated  grange,  and,  lastly,  the  man- 
J^ion  or  manor-house,  which,  towards  tlie  end  of  the  Gothic  jKTiod, 
liad  become  so  numerous  in  England,  and  form  an  architectural  group 
so  beautiful  and  so  peculiarly  English. 

Taken  altogether,  there  is  perha])s  no  class  of  buiblings  to  which 
sn  Englishman  may  turn  with  more  j)ri<le  than  tlie  educational  estal)- 
iishmcnts  which  the  Middle  Aires  have  left  him.  Though  in  some 
Wtees  entirely  rebuilt,  and  no  «loubt  very  much  alteivd,  still  the  col- 
leges of  Oxford  and  Cambri<lge  retain  much  of  their  original  fea- 
tures, and  are  unrivalled  in  tiieir  kind.  None  of  them,  it  is  tru<>,  are 
^ery  ancient,  as  we  now  see  them.  With  tlie  ex<M'j)tion  of  some  of 
Ae  earlier  buildings  at  Merton,  the  greater  number  owe  tlieir  mag- 
nificence to  the  days  of  Wykeham  (ob.  142(>)  and  Wnynflete  (ob.  14St»). 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (142li-147n)  that  tin*  great 
inipulse  was  ^ven,  not  only  within  the  limits  of  tin*  rniversiti«*s,  but 
hythe  foundation  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  :incl  other  great  schools, 
*11  which  belong  to  the  loth  century.  I>ut  tlie  building  of  (lothic  or 
'laasi-Gothic  educational  establishments  was  continued  till  the  death 
'>f  Queen  Elizabeth  (100*2). 

In  most  respects  these  colleges  resembleil  the  monastic  establish- 
ments which,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  may  be  eon.sidered  as  suj»er- 
*ding.  The  principal  difference  was  that  the  church  of  the  m< mastery 
Wame  subdued  into  a  chaiiel  exclusivelv  dev<>ted  to  tin*  use  of  the 
Uiniates  of  the  college.  In  all  these  establishments,  whether  jiala<*es 
t>f  colleges,  castles  or  manor-hous(>s,  the  prin<*ij)al  ajiartment  was  the 
Mll,iQ  some  caaes  subordinate  to  the  chapel  only.     It  was  on  the  UalU 
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that  tlip  arpltiteota  lavislied  their  art,  ami,  generally  sp^abin^,  tlieBB 
art-  most  oiititlei]  to  bi-  con  si  flared  as  ardiiteclural  features.  Ewn 
HOW  tliorc  are  in  Eiiglaml  nt  li^ast  a  hundred  of  tliette  halls,  vitluT 
entin-  ami  iu  use,  or  suffiuiently  perfect  to  render  thi.-ir  rt-storatioD 
easy.  All  liave  ilee[ily  and  IteautUuIly 
frainci  roofs  of  timber.  In  this  rcsport 
tln'V  etJind  alone,  no  wooilen  roofs  on  the 
Continent  bcinE;  comparable  with  them, 

Atnoiig  tliem  the  lai^gest  and  grandest 
is,  na  it  uw^ht  to  be,  the  hall  of  the  King's 
I'nlacu  lit  Westminster,  a«  rebuilt  by 
Hirli.ird  II.  InliTnally  it  is  239  ft.  long 
by  fi8  ft.  in  wiiitli,  covering  about  23,0(1(1 
superficiiil  feet.  The  hall  at  Padiia  is  larger, 
and  so  may  Honie  others  bo,  but  none  have 
a  roof  at  all  approaching  this  either  in 
lieanty  of  design  or  inechanical  cleverness 
of  execntion.  In  this  resjieet  it  stands 
quite  alone  and  unrivalled,  and,  with  the 
smaller  roof  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  ad- 
joining, seems  to  have  formed  the  type  on 
which  most  of  the  subseijuent  roofs  were 
framed. 

Tlie  roof  of  the  hall  at  Eltliam  (Wood- 
cut No.  G32),  which  belongs  t»  the  reign  of  Henry  IV^  is  inferior 
both  in  dimensioDB  and  ilesign  lo  that  at  Westtninster,  but  still  dis- 
plays clearly  the  characterietica 
of  the  style.  It  would  have  Ijcen 
belter  if  the  trnsseaha*!  apnin;;; 
frtim  II  line  level  with  the  sills 
of  the  windows,  and  if  the 
arched  frame  had  been  less  flat ; 
but  that  was  tliu  tendency  of  the 
age,  which  soon  became  so  ex- 
aggerated as  to  destroy  the  coii- 
Btrnctive  proportion  altogether. 
We  are  not  able  to  trace 
the  gradual  steps  by  which  the 
hammer-beam  Iriiss  was  per- 
fected, hut  we  can  follow  it 
from  the  date  of  the  hall  at 
Westminster  (13»7),  to  Wolsey's  halls  at  Ilamplon  Court  and  Oxford, 
till  it  passed  into  the  Jacobtsn  ahominHtions  of  Lambeth  or  thv 
Inner  Temple,  iltnong  al!  these,  that  of  Kenilworth,  thongh  sm^ 
(86  fl.  X  43  ft.),  must   have  been   one  of  the  most    beautiful.     It 
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DgB  to  an  age  when  the  style  adopted  foi-  Iialls  li.id  renclied  its 
e  of  |>erfection  (iiiicMle  of  Iftth  ccnturyj,  wjieii  tlie  dctiiila  of  car- 
:ry  hail  l)een  iiiastercil,  but  before  tlicre  was  any  teiuleiicy  to  tame 
deep  framing  down  to  the  flatness  of  a  eeiliiis^.  The  wooden 
s  of  churches  were  generiilly  flatter  and  less  det'jily  framed  than 
■K  of  the  halls,  which  may  hiive  arisen  from  their  being  smaller  in 
1,  and  being  placed  over  clerestories  with  little  abutment  to  resist 
inist ;  but,  whether  from  this  or  any  other  cause,  they  are  geu- 
iy  less  beautiful. 


\3'^iity^\f/, 


Tio're  are  few  features  iif  .Aledijfval  iirt  in  this  eouiitry  to  whieh 
ntion  couhl  be  more  i)ro]ierly  directed  than  the  roof:  fur,  whether 
led  to  seeiilnr  or  ecelesiiistical  buildings,  the  friinied  and  eiirveil 
den  roof  is  essentially  Knglish  in  execution  and  a])plj('atii)n,  and 
ic  of  the  most  beautiful  and  aiijiroijriate  manifestations  of  our 
>nal  art. 


»id  opace  admit  of  it,  it  would  be  easy  to  extencl  these  remarks, 
in  so  doing  to  explain  and  |>rove  a  great  deal  which  in  the  previous 
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pages  it  has  been  necessary  to  advance  as  mere  assertion.  The  subjec 
is,  in  fact,  practically  inexhaustible ;  as  will  be  easily  understood  whe 
it  is  remembered  that  for  more  than  five  centuries  all  the  best  intellecl 
of  tlie  nation  were  more  or  less  directed  towards  perfecting  this  gre? 
art.  Priests  and  laymen  worked  with  masons,  painters,  and  sculptor 
and  all  were  bent  on  producing  the  best  possible  building,  and  in 
proving  every  j)art  and  every  detail,  till  the  amount  of  thought  an 
contrivance  accumulated  in  anv  sinorle  "jreat  structure  is  almost  incor 
prehensible.  If  any  one  man  were  to  devote  a  lifetime  to  the  stud 
of  one  of  our  great  cathedrals  —  assuming  it  to  be  complete  in  all  i 
Mediaeval  arrangements  —  it  is  questionable  whether  he  would  mast 
all  its  details,  and  fathom  all  the  reasonings  and  experiments  whi< 
led  to  the  glorious  result  before  him.  And  when  we  consider  that  n 
in  the  great  cities  alone,  but  in  every  convent  and  in  every  pari* 
thoughtful  j)rofessional  men  were  trying  to  excel  what  had  been  do 
and  was  doing,  by  their  predecessors  and  their  fellows,  we  shall  und 
stand  what  an  amount  of  thought  is  built  into  the  walls  of  c 
churches,  castles,  colleges,  and  dwelling-houses.  If  any  one  thinks 
can  m.aster  and  reproduce  all  this,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  mistake 
My  own  impression  is  that  not  one  tenth  part  of  it  has  been  rep 
duced  in  all  the  works  written  on  the  subject  up  to  this  day,  a 
much  of  it  is  probably  lost  and  never  again  to  be  recovered  for  t 
instruction  and  delight  of  future  ages. 


Comparative  Table  of  English  Cathedrals.^ 


York    .    .    . 
Lincoln    .    . 
Winohestor . 
Westinlnat^r 
Ely  ...    . 
CantK'rbury . 
Salisbury     . 
Durham  .    . 
Peterborough' 
WellB  .    . 
Norwich  . 
Worcester 
Exeter 
Lichfield . 


Area. 

I/cn/rth 
in*iue. 

1 
1 

1 

Wwtorn 
Towcr«. 

r*ntr»l 
Toweni. 

IliiEht 
N»ve. 

neijtht     Width 

of      1       of 
Choir.      N»ve. 

1 
1 

Width 

of 
Choir. 

Width 

of 
Central 

Aisle. 

Appro 

mater 

of 

Heiith 

WidI 

Fort. 

Fwt. 

Kt-it. 

Fi-et. 

Fvet 

Feot.    ,     Fw?t. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

7'J.J<rt<» 

4?<<; 

1!K> 

19K 

a3 
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'     10(J 
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61 

1  to 

rrf>,!)0<) 

-Hvx 

L'<K> 

2.*VS 

82 

71 

80 

81 

39 

W.l'JK) 

hM\ 

•          • 

140 

70 

•             4 

85 

■     • 

36 

r.i.7i»u 

:m 

•Jit) 

■          • 

103 

• 

75 

.     . 

35 

(51,7«»0 

r)i7 

21.-, 

170 

72 

70 

75 

.     ■ 

34 

WJ.'JXO 

,     .-^14 

152 

2!.*t* 

W> 

70 

I            73 

86 

33 

r»r>.K«> 

4.W 

1 

•         • 

404 

»4 

•            4 

82 

•         • 

36 

W.TOO 

473 

KU 

2u; 

74 

I           •            ■ 

81 

77 

32 

w»..''.ii; 

4l»<5 

IM 

14.-t 

78 

1 

1           • 

.     1       79 

•        • 

36 

4(>,««<) 

3XN 

126 

Ifift 

67 

•            t 

69 

•        • 

34 

" 

4(».572 

'     408 

•         • 

30!» 

73 

• 

70 

•        • 

26 

3h.JW0 

:iK7 

1        •         • 

191 

66 

• 

.     1       78 

•        • 

32 

35,370 

'     383 

■ 

•         • 

70 

• 

.     i       72 

■        • 

34 

33,9.30 

319 

i     192 

2r)2 

M 

• 

66 

•        • 

28 

1  It  i«  not  pretended  that  this  Table  In  quite  correct  in  all  details,  but  it  is  luffloientl: 
to  preeent,  at  a  glance,  a  comparative  view  of  the  fourteen  principal  churches  of  Engla 
and  to  show  at  least  their  relative  dimensions. 
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Affinities  of  Style  —  Early  Specimens  —  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  —  Elgin  —  Melrose 

—  Other  Churches  —  Monasteries. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


DATK8. 

Ibleolm  Canmore.  Accession  .     a.d.  loai 

David  I.                             "  ...    1124 

WOliam  the  Lion              **  ...    1165 

JohnBoliol                          **  ...    1292 

Bobert  Brace                     "  ...    1306 


DATES. 

David  II.  Accession      .     a.i>.  132t» 

Robert  II,  Stuart  "  ...    1371 

James  I.  "...    1-H>6 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots         "  .        .    1542 


THERE  are  few  countries  in  the  world  in  respect  to  whose  architec- 
ture it  is  so  difficult  to  write  anytliing  like  a  connected  narrative  as 
it  is  regarding  that  of  Scotland.  The  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  tlie 
paucity  of  examples,  or  from  their  not  having  been  sufficiently  ex- 
amined or  edited,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  the  art  not  being  indi- 
genous. No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  ethnography  of  art  would 
suspect  the  people  who  now  inhabit  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  of  in  vent- 
ing any  form  of  architecture,  or  of  feeling  much  sympathy  with  it  wlien 
introduced  from  abroad.  It  may  have  been  tliat  the  Celtic  element 
Was  more  predominant  in  the  country  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
ttat  the  Teutonic  race  only  came  to  the  surface  with  the  Reformation, 
when  they  showed  their  national  cliaracteristic  in  their  readiness  to 
destroy  what  they  could  i:ot  build.  If  tliis  were  not  so,  it  must  liavo 
oeen  that  their  priests  were  strangers,  wlio  brouglit  tlieir  arts  with 
^nem  and  practised  them  for  their  own  satisfaction,  in  desj>ite  of  the 
feelings  of  their  flocks. 

Briefly,  the  outline  of  Scotland's  architectural  story  seems  to  be 
this:  Till  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  E<l\vards,  tlie  boundary  line 
hetween  the  styles  on  either  side  of  the  l)ordi?r  cannot  b(»  very  clearly 
refined.  In  Scotland  the  forms  were  ruder  and  bolder  than  in  tlie 
South,  but  were  still  the  same  in  all  essential  respects. 

After  the  days  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce,  hatred  of  the  English 
threw  the  Scotch  into  the  arms  of  France.  Instead  of  the  perpen- 
dicular style  of  the  South,  we  find  an  increasing  tendency  to  copy 
the  Flamboyant  and  other  contemporary  styles  of  France,  till  at  last, 
just  as  the  style  was  expiring,  botli  chun'hes  and  mansions  are  almost 


literal  copies  of  French  deeigns.  But,  in  addition  to  tliese,  im  Trieti 
element  is  strongly  ftll :  at  lotm  nml  tliroiighout  the  West,  extending 
in  exceptional  ciiBcs  to  tin;  Ensi,  as  at  IJieehin  and  Abirnitliy. 
can  also  be  traced  in  the  Lothiniis  in  the  chapeld  and  smaller  edifii-ei 
of  the  lltli  and  ]'2th  centurieB,  and  seems  to  he  the  ingi-edient  which 
distinguishes  the  early  Round-arched  Gothic  of  Scotland  from  the 
Norman  of  England.  Besides  these  three,  a  iifcandinavian  element 
makes  itself  felt  in  tjje  Orkneys,  and  as  far  south  as  Morayshire ;  and 
even  Spain  is  said  to  have  contribute<l  the  design  to  lioslyn  Cimpcli 
and  made  her  influence  felt  elsewhere. 

All  these  foreign  elements,  imported  into  a  country  where  s  grest 
mass  of  the  people  belonged  to  an  art-bating  race,  tended  to  produce 
an  entanglement  of  history  very  diflieiilt  to  unravel.  With  leisure  and 
spacci  however,  it  might  be  accomplished ;  and,  if  properly  completed, 
would  form  a  singulaily  interesting  illustration,  not  only  of  the  ethno- 
graphy of  Scotland,  but  of  art  in  general. 

The  buildings  of  David  I,  (1124-111)5)  gave  an  immense  impulse 
to  the  rouml-arched  style,  wliicli  continued  for  nearly  a  century  after 
his  time,  and  long  after  the  pointed  arch  had  been  currently  used  in 
the  Sonth.  It  is  true  we  find  pointed  iirelies  mixed  up  with  it,  as  at 
Jedburgh,  but  the  pillars  and  capitals  arc  those  of  the  earlier  orders ; 
and  the  circular  arch  continued  lo  be  used  from  predilection  wherever 
the  constructive  necessitiea  of  the  building  did  not  suggest  the  employ- 
ment of  the  pointed  form. 

The  feature  of  English  art  which  the  Scotch  seem  to  have  best 
appreciated  was  the  lancet  window,  which  suited  their  simple  style  so 
completely  that  they  clung  to  it  long  after  its  use  had  been  abandoned 
in  England.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion  in 
the  datt.'s  of  Scottish  bnihlings,  nniiquaries  being  unwilling  to  Ifeliere 
that  the  lancet  windows  of  Elgin  and  other  churches  really  belong  to 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  after  England  had  passed  through 
the  phases  of  circle  and  flowing  tracery,  and  was  settling  down  to  the 
sober  constructiveness  of  the  periiendicular. 

Circle  tracery  is,  in  fact,  very  little  known  in  the  North,  and  £n^ 
lifih  flowing  tracery  hardly  to  be  found  in  all  Scotland.  It  is  true  that 
a  class  of  flowing  tracery  occurs  t'verywhere  in  Scotland,  but  it  is,  l)oth 
in  form  and  age  much  more  closely  allied  to  French  Flamboyant  than 
to  anjtliin!!  English.  It  was  used  currently  during  the  whole  period 
between  the  2d  and  3d  Richards,  and  even  during  the  Tudor  period 
of  England. 

The  one  great  exception  to  what  has  been  said  is  the  east  window 
of  the  border  monastery  of  Melrose ;  bnt  even  here  it  is  not  English 
perpend  icular,  but  an  original  ni  ode  of  treating  an  English  idea,  found 
only  in  this  one  instance,  and  mixed  up  with  the  flowing  tracery  of 
the  period. 


Tudor  architecmro  tlicre  U  no  trace  in  Scotlainl ;  neitlier  the 
«eiitru<I  low  arrh  nor  fnii-vaultiug  ar<>  to  Im  fuuml  there,  ii»r  tliat 
Jiar  claits  uf  {terjif^iidii^ular  traoery  which  diBtiiigiii§hed  the  16th 
ITtli  Genturius  hi  the  South.  At  that  period  tlie  Scotoh  8till 
irvA  to  their  tiuiiihuj'aiit  Htylu,  atid  siiuh  attempts  ne  tbey  did  make 
erpcndicuinr  work  weri?  so  cluriiBy  and  uucoust  rue  live  llial  it  is 
:  wonder  that,  like  the  Fn-uoh,  tliey  suoii  iihiiti  Joiied  it. 

a  so  poor  and  thinly-popnlaled  a  coiintr)  la  htotland  Maa  lu  the 
ceiitnry,  it  wnuld  h*:  iii  vain  to  look  for  aiij  of  the  gieit  eccleHi- 
ml  t-8lablisUnit.'ntH  that  are  found  in  tlie  South  The  lI  uroheg 
1  at  this  age  to  have  hecii  cells  or  etnall     I    ]    Is  a  i  1   ui  tl  at  at 
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hm  or  I>alnieny,  eloaely  reaembllnp  St.  Clement's  church  »t 
ilhjemt  and  a  little  larger  than  the  contcmjiornry  edlliccs  so  tro- 
Itly  fonnd  in  Ireland, 
ichant  u  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  and  bcantiful  ejicciincn 
filatM,  of  whidi,  like  the  contemporary  chapel  at  Cnshel,  which 
oh  retwinblcs,  it  may  be  considered  m  a  type.  Ila  details  are 
ly  rich,  but,  ns  may  be  ecen  from  tho  woodcut,  bold  and  olegtmt 
«  time.     !l'>th  internallv  and  Mlc-ruallv  the  i 


ninMnkllnnii  In  thin  cliBiitir  j  Ulnly  tli«  moM  correct  and  bmiitlfol 
m  from  ilip  ln'ontlfnl  work  hv  tliM  Ium  ycl  ajifwurml  on  the  Bubjoct, 
lings,  cnail<-<l  "  Tlio  lUmnUI  >  >nil  If  romploP--!  wMh  llie  necewarr 
■lasUcsl  Anlt'inltl™  <rf  Scot-  plans  atnl  ■rclilivliiriil  •Ii-uIIk,  wonld 
racmrce  of  iiu-li  will  tw  •i>n-t-  txi  uiirliallful  at  a  inunograplt  of  aa 
when  1:  fomw  an  pxri-iitlon  archlwctaral  prorlaoa. 
Mr.  naims''  work  la  cor- 1 
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ajiplied  iu  80  masterly  a  maniitT  that  the  teanty  of  the  art  n 

u[i  for  the  giniillniss  cf  iliineiiwona,  and  renders  it  one  of  the  mod  | 

interesting  (ihiirehuH  in  Scotland. 

Diiviil  I,  seenia  to  have  been  the  first  king  who  gave  an  impnlieto  I 

;  eslnblishinents  nnd  to  the  building  of  larger  cburcht*.  J 

His  endoHiiierit  of  the  grest  border  abbeys,  and  bis  gc^nerJil  patronagt   I 

of  the  monks,  enabled  them  to  undertake  buildings  on  n  greally  C 

tended  scale.    The  churches  of  Jedburgh  and  Kelso,  aa  we  now  find  j 


f  ttH 


tiiem,  belong  either  to  the  very  end  of  the  12tb  or  beginning  of 
13th  century.  They  display  all  the  rude  magnificence  of  the  Norman 
period,  used  in  this  instance  not  experimentally,  as  was  too  often  the 
caie  in  England,  but  :is  n  well  understood  style,  whose  features  were 
fully  jicrfecled.  So  far  from  striving  after  novelty,  the  Scutub  ardii* 
tecta  were  iookuig  backwards,  and  cidling  the  beauties  of  a  long- 
«Btah1iahed  style.  The  great  arch  uader  the  tower  of  Kelso  is  certainly 
a  well-understood  example  of  the  pointed-arched  nrchiiecture  of  the 
J3tli  ueatury,  while  around  it  and  abovo  it  uotbing  is  to  be  seen  but 
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9alah-1iead«d  openings,  combiuod  gcnerikllj'  with  the  beaded  sliaftn 
i  ibe  foliage  of  tlie  Early  English  jjeriod.  The  whole  is  used  with 
[nplidty  and  boldness  which  is  very  remarkable.  Soiiielimes, 
I  it  nnst  be  confeeaed,  this  iudepeiidence  of  coustraiot  is  carried  a  little 
a  far,  as  in  the  |iier-ftrchf§  at  Jc-dburgh  (Woodeat  No.  634),  which 
\*n  thron-n  across  between  the  circtilur  pillai-s  without  any  Bubordiuuto 
[■bftft  or  apparent  support.  This  was  a  favorite  iriuk  of  the  later 
Gotitic  architects  of  Germany,  though  seldom  found  at  this  early 
I  period.     Here  the  excessive  strength  of  the  arch  in  great  measiu«< 
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Beaides  the  general  grandeur  of  their  designs,  a  great  deal  nt  tibu^ 
detail  of  these  abbeys  is  of  the  richest  and  best  class  of  the  age.  The 
favorite  form,  as  at  Leuchara,  is  that  of  circuhir  arches  intersecting 
aae  another  so  aa  to  form  [Minted  snh-arches,  and  the^e  are  generallj 
ornamented  with  all  the  elaboiate  intricacy  of  the  period,  such  a 
ihown  in  Wooiir.nt  No.  fl3a,  taken  from  Kelso  Abbey  Church. 

While  these  great  abbeys  were  being  erected  in  the  southern 
trnoity  of  the  kingdom,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Magnus  was  founded  at 
the  other  extremity,  at  Kirkwall  in  the  Orkneys.  This  building  was 
eomroenced  1187,  and  carried  on  with  vigor  for  some  time.  The  first 
three  arches  of  the  choir  (Woodcut,  No.  fiSG)  are  all  that  can  certainly 
be  idvntilicd  aa  belonging  to  that  period.  The  arch  of  the  tower 
MongB  probably  to  the  14th  ccntary,  and  the  vaukin^  c&u  \und.\-j  \» 


I 


Farther  south,  arohes  of  this  Intc  age  could  not  have  been  built 
snch  an  ancient  style,  but  we  can  tielieve  thiit  iu  that  remote  corn 
the  oltl  faniiliar  modes  were  retninci)  in  spite  of  changing  fashion 
and  the  Mnsequence  U  that,  though  the  buihling  of  this  cathedral  w 
carried  on  at  intervals  during  400  years,  it  is  at  first  sight  eingulu 
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nuforai  in  style,  and  has  all  the  cliaracteristics  of  an  old  Norman 
bvl^g,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  woodcat. 


(\\ool  t 
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lerf  ct  Btit 

}  inct  r  Ht 

The  cathedral  of  Cl-w  o 
Other  (rf  the  great  eccl  siast 
or^[Uud  featares  n  a  noarlv 

of  the  moot  satUfactur    ind 

the  Aoimtry. 
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The  bishopric  was  founded  by  David  I^  but  it  was  not  till  after 
several  destructionB  by  fire  that  the  present  building  was  coramenoed, 
probably  about  thb  year  1240.  Tlie  crypt  and  the  whole  of  the  choir 
belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  the  nave  to  the  14th,  the 
lower  and  spire  to  the  15th.  The  central  aisle  never  having  been 
intended  to  be  vaulted,  the  architect  has  been  enabled  to  dispense 
with  all  pinnacles,  flying  buttresses,  and  such  expedients,  and  thus  to 
give  the  whole  outline  a  degree  of  solidity  and  repose  which  i* 
extremely  beautiful,  and  accords  perfectly  with  the  simple  lancel 
openings  which  jirevail  throughout. 


L    PluiofRlNagowCnllinlral. 
X    FluDnf  CrTpl,liUaguw  Catliednl. 
ScBlo  IWI  fl.  tu  1  In. 


follle'n  IVjwrtptinn  i 


The  whole  lenfjth  of  the  building  externally,  exclusive  of  tht 
western  towers,  one  of  which  has  recently  been  jjulled  down,  is  3O0 
feet,  the  breadth  73,  and  the  area  about  20,400  feet,  no  tliat  it  is  fai 
from  being  a  large  building;  but  its  siHiation  is  so  good,  and  iti 
design  and  pro|>ortions  so  appropriate  and  satiHfnetory  throughout 
that  it  is  more  imposing  than  many  others  of  twice  its  dimensiooA 
The  spire,  which  is  219  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  of  the  charch,  ii 
in  perfect  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  both  ii 
aad  outlioe,  and  aids  very  mu<-h  the  general  effect  of  the  whole. 


Tlw  glory  of  this  cathcflral  is  its  crypt,  which  1«  unrivalled  i 
BriUtD,  nnii  indeed  peiliapH  iaGurope.    Almost  all  the  crypts  nowl 
iornH  ia   Engliuid  were  built  during  the  Xorinan  pnrioil,  or  very  [ 
bHjt  in  ilie  jwintcd  style.    Tliat  ot  Glasgo«-,  however,  l*loiigB  to  the 
l«(erted  stylo  of  the  IStli  eentarj-,  and  as  tlie  ground  fcUls  rapidly 
Vivtrit  the  wTst,  the  architect  was  enabled  to  give  it  all  the  height 
RitniRi].  and  to  light  it  with  perfect  ease.     Here  the  cryjtl  nctiiaJly  J 


sw  In  Crypt  ol  illusuw  <  utliixirKL 


•BfDilH  under  and  beyond  the  whole  tilioir.     IIa<l  there  been  an  open.   | 
•"R  in  iho  wntre  of  the  vault  (and  it  is  by  no  muans  dear  that  i.no 
*»»not  originally  intended),  it  would  bo  more  like  a  Gernmn  double 
'non-fa  tiian  anything  found  in  England.     There  Is  a  solidity  id  its 
■rgliitectiir«,  a  richness  in  its  vaulting,  and  a  variety  of  perspective  in  I 
w  vpscing  of  its  pillars,  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  piece*  1 
4  Bnbitectnrc  in  these  islands. 

In  the  crypt    and   lower    purt    nf   the  church    thi:  windown 
Sttenlly  single  or  donhk-  lanuct,  united  by  an  ank.     In  the  clerealor/ 1 


L  VI-Ch.  IV. 


F 

I  iltey  sometimes  lake  the  form  of  three  lancets,  nnitcd,  as  shown  in 
I  Wouitcui  No.  641,  by  an  inipevfect  kind  of  tracery,  more  in  accordance 
I  with  the  Bimplidty  of  the  building  than  the  more  complex  form  prev- 

Ittent  in  Kiigland  at  tlie  same  period.  Tn  the  south  transept,  and 
«imir  of  the  later  additiuna,  there  is  tracery  of  considerable  elaboratic» 
tad  beauty  of  dcf 


ABCHITEtTCHE   OP  lsrOTl.AND. 


now  remains  of  this  period  is  the  fragment  of  the  soatfa  trnt- 
Bcpt  (Wowlcnt  No.  644),  whcri?  we  see  the  ronn<l  arch  reappearing 
over  tlie  pointd,  at  a  period  when  its  nse  was  entirely  Hiscontinued 
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ItiTii,  and  again  partinlly  in  1390.  Tin?  dioir  and  other  parU  n 
eiill  ri'iuain  wciv  liiitli  snbB^c|Qently  to  the  flr«t  conflagration, j 
escaped  the  eecuml.  These  jiiirts  appear  at  first  sight  to  belong  toU 
lancet  style  of  the  previous  ct^ntury,  but  usctl  with  the  detail*  t| 
tracery  of  the  Eilwardian  pei'iod,  and  willi  a  degree  of  beauty  h 
when'.  As  compared  with  Knglish  catbedriils,  thM 
isiilered  ns  a  small  church,  being  only  253  ft.S 

K'liglh  internally,  and  82  wide  across tlit| 
live  aislea  of  the  navo,     It  is  vprj'  lieaath 
fiiliy  jirrnnged,  iinil  on  the  wlmlc  is  fVt-M 
h:i])3  more  elegant  in  plan  than  any  o 
till'  Southern  examplea.     As  a  niechai^^ 
cal  design,  its  worst  fault  is  that  tli« 
piers  BUpjKirting  the  central  tower  wan' 
sireii^ih  and  accentuation.     As  will  I**-' 
s<?en  fi-oni  the  plan,  an  atteni]>t  was  ina**" 
to  throw  the   weight  of  the  tower  <^^ 
the  Iranscpt  walls,  which  are  built  soli* 
for  ihia  purpose;  but  this  was  artist-*' 
cally  a  mistake,  while  mechanically    »* 
caused  the  dislruction  of  the  tower  ^•" 
ilie  beginning  of  the  last  century.     Tl»^ 
choir  (see  Woodcut  No.  643),  U  term  *' 
nnted  by  what  is  virtually  a  great  ea^^ 
M-imlow,  hut  with  piers  between  lhe«in»' 
<  ^    ,    .^     paitmcnts  instead  of    niullions.     As  a*^ 
.11.)   Sfinli  iM  arciiitcctitral  object  this  is  a  far  inor^^ 
stable  and   appropriate   design   than  ^ 
great  mnllioned  window  like  that  of  York  and  others  in  England— 
But  the  latter  must  be  judged  of  as  frames  for  glaa«  pictnrt-s,  whicto 
Elgin  b  by  no  means  so  well  suited  lo  display.     Its  details,  however, 
are  exquisite,  and  the  whole  design  very  rich  and  beautiful. 

The  noilh  and  siiulh  aisles  of  the  nave  and  the  chapter-house 
■were  rebuilt  after  the  last  dust  ruction,  and  Wlong  to  the  15th  wn- 
lury.  Those  parts,  though  verj-  charming,  display  generally  tlie 
fanlts  of  the  Scotch  flamboyant  style,  iind  show  a  certain  amount  of 
heaviness  and  clumsiness,  mixed  with  the  flowing  and  nnconstrnoti™ 
lines  of  this  class  of  tracery,  which  nothing  could  redeem  but  tbe 
grace  and  elegance  with  which  the  French  always  used  it. 

Next  in  Iieaiily  to  Elgin  Cathedral  is  the  well-known  abbey  at 
Melrose.  This,  though  founded  rente niporaneously  with  Jedburgh 
and  Kelso,  was  entirely  rebuilt  during  the  Lancastrian  period,  and, 
owing  to  i(s  situation  near  the  border,  shows  much  more  affinity  lo 
the  Knclish  style  thnn  the  building  l.ist  described.  Tlie  nave,  H 
may  be  seen  from  the  view  of  its  aisic  (Woodcut  No.  647),  is  of  a  bold, 


»l)r!«  of  architecture,  with  a  vanll  of  considerable  riclmeas. 
m  wtnilow  of  llie  soutli  transept  is  the  tnoal  elegant  Bjiectinen  of 
fling  tracery  to  be  fount!  in  Scotlun)],  and  its  great  east  window 
Woodcut  No.  648),  as  before  remarked,  ia  almoBt  the  only  exami>le 
t  the  perpendicular  §tyle  in  the  North,  nixl  is  equal  to  anything  of 
n  tdnd  mi  tlils  aide  of  the  Tweed. 


.  ^VfSfi 


■^rr^ 


:_i.,id* 


ni;.     Alelc  1i>  MoLiiM  Abbey. 

I  Pew  of  the  architecturnl  aniiquilJcH  of  Scotlnnd  lire  bij  well  known, 
ibave  been  bo  much  admired, as ilii- chaiicl  ni  Uoslyn  (WoodcatXo. 
JB),  which  William  St.  Gluir  canned  to  be  erected  in  the  year  1448. 
i  For  thin  purpose  lie  did  not  employ  his  ciounlrymen,  but  "  brought 
11  other  regions  nnd  torriiignc  kingdoniesi'' '  and  employed 
I  to  erect  n  building  very  unlike  anything  else  to  be  found  in 
t  Britain. 
lOnr  pruHent  knowled^re  of  styles  enables  u»  to  pronounoe  with  little 
pbt  that  bis  architects  came  from  the  Spaiiinh  peninsula.     In  foot, 


H"  red,  ztv.  p.  81. 


tbere  is  no  'lotail  or  oniameiit  in  the  wliole  buildiYig  wliich  mayl 
be  ti-ai^ed  back  to  Burgos  or  Bcleiii;  tliougli  there  ia  a  certain  cliq 
nt-ss  both  iu  t]ie  carviug  Bitd  cunstruction  that  betrays  th?  Vt 
>t  too  fiiniiliar  with  the  task  that  they  \ 
iiililiiig,  \N  liich  [lerliape  exhibitB  the grcutest  q 


lanship  of  jierHons  i 


emp 


UJ«1 


.  The 


iiy  of  detail    tit 
chapel  is  tht-  ciiiir<'li 
at  Helem  on  (he  T» 
flTiS  oppoHle  Lisbon 
(Woodcut  Xo.  TOa). 
Niithiii2,  in  ffwt,  no 
well  be  mora  similar 
than    the    two    tn. 
Tliiii    lit    Riislyii  i» 
the     oldest,    having 
been   comini'newi  in 
1446.    Bclcin,  beRon 
in  1408,  was  finislii-J 
apparently   in   IML 
at    which    <laH-    tbe 
Scottish        ex  amp'* 
[lui'dly     apfieai-s     *" 
havi-  been  complete-    1 
Roalyn      Cbapel       '* 
smidl,  only  6S  (t.  by 
35  ft.  internally.  T^^ 
ccnirHl   oisli?  is  l*'*' 
l.i  ft.  wld.',  and  li2»* 
the   Southern    peer"" 
liarity   of  a  tunn*^'' 
vault      with      ow  '* 
Iransverso  ribe,  su*::^^ 
an  is  found  at  PtMi^P-*' 
froide  (Woodcut  K-*^ 
319),  and  in  almo^* 
all  the  old  church^^ 
of    the     South     <^* 
France.      The  om^>^ 
nientA  between  IhesL'^-* 
the  earlier  exaraplea,  are  at  Roslyn  carded  ir* 
n  the  South,  is  a  true  roof,  the  covering  slab* 
being  laid  directly  on  ihe  extrudos  or  outside  of  it,  withont  Ihe 
intervention  of  any  woodwork,  a  cirenmstance  to  which  the  chajicl 
owes  its  preservation  to  the  present  day.    Beyond  the  upper  chapel 
k  a  BulMihapel  (Woodeat  .Mo.  Gdt)),  diaplftying  the  tama  bh>4v  «£  _ 


which  were  piiinlod 
relief.    The  vanlt,  - 
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FutC 


vaulting  iti  a  simpler  form,  but  equally  foreign  and  aniike  the  usosl 
form  of  vjiults  in  Scotland. 

Another  very  interesting  chapel  of  the  same  class  is  that  now  nsed 
aB  the  chnrch  at  Botliwcll,  near  Glasgow.  Like  Rosljm,  it  has  th« 
peculiarity  unknown  in  England,  though  common  in  the  Sonth  of 
France,  of  a  timnel-vault  with  a  stone  roof  resting  directly  upon  it. 
It  is  not  large,  iiK>!isiiriiig  only  53  feet  by  ^2,  internally.  The  besaty 
of  its  details,  however — late 
in  the  14th  eentnry — uid 
the  simplicity  of  its  outlioc^ 
combined  with  the  solidity 
of  its  ((tone  roof,  impart  to 
the  whole  an  air  of  grandear 
far  greater  than  its  dlmen- 
flions  would  justify.  Had 
it  been  constructed  with  a 
timber  roof,  as  nana]  in 
churches  of  its  date,  it 
would  hardly  be  considered 
remarkable,  but  it  is  re- 
deemed both  internally  nnd 
exieiiially  by  its  stone  roof. 
As  will  be  seen  from  Wood- 
cut No.  652,  the  arrange- 
ment (if  the  stones  forming 
tin-  roof  is  very  elegont,  and 
L'Jiie  rise  to  a  form  of  battle- 
ment frequently  found  after- 
u'.irds  in  Scotland,  though 
jrenfrnlly  nsed   only   ns    an 

Tlie  rli.tpel   attached    to 

tin-    (lalaee   at    Holyrood    is 

•>t'  II  \i'ry  different  character 

from  tliiit  at  Roelyn ;  being 

infinitely     more     beautiful, 

ilding  was  originally  founded 

venmins  belongs  to  the  latter 

Ulli  century,  and  baa  all  the 

-d  lo  a  tn.issiveness  which  in 

pcrioil.      Some  of  its    details 

(as  that  shown,  W(K)iU'ut  Ko.  (15.3)  are   of  .a  beautiful    transitional 


though  not  iiiinvly  so  curious.  Tlip 
l)v  Davi.l  1.,  )n'll-J8,  but  wlint  ni 
end  .)f  tlie  i:!tl,  or  beginning  of  I 
eleganee  of  tlit  K.hviirdiim  style  j 
England  would  indionte  a  far  carl 


I'll  lo  M)'.  ,tiiljn  llonefmui,  jnn^ 
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chnrnctcr.  though  not  bo  early  as  tnignt  bo  8iisp(<ctc(l ;  and  oUiera 
(giuli  iiB  Wootictil  No.  Gb4)  lmvi>  tlie  vidi  but  foreign  aapect  that  gen- 
erally ohnracterizes  the  aivhitcctig-e  of  Scotland. 

The  nave  of  ibe  cuthcdral  of  Ab».'rdL'en  is  still  sufficiently  entire  Ui 
be  used  ns»  church,  and  with  its  twin  western  spires  of  bold  castellated 
design  is  an  impressive  building ;  but  it  has  n  ehnvaoier  of  ovt^r-heavv  I 
nesa  arising  from  the  material  used  being  grunitc,  which  did  not » 
of  any  of  the  lighter  graces  of  (ir>th!c  art. 


FaRchitectuiie  of  m  ' 


ronnd-arclied  ntylc,  very  like  what  Durham  Catliedral  woulil  have  been 
liad  it  been  intcnde(l-(as  this  was)  for  a  wooden  roof.  The  other  parti 
display  that  interniixtiire  of  styles  bo  usual  in  inonastie  buildings; 
bold  billeted  arehea,  as  in  Woodcut  No.  655,  being  siirrnounted  by 
vaults  of  a  much  later  date.  But  Scotch  vaulting  was  in  general  so 
tnassive  and  rich  that  it  requires  the  eye  of  an  archteologint  to  detect 


a  differeni 


'  that  i 


■  offensive   U>  the  true  artieti 


EdiDburjili. 


Among  tlie 

ren  aining  e)>e(iimeiiB 

are  Dujnblane,  AlH>r- 

broihock,    Arbrrjath, 

and  Dunkeld,  a  win- 

i  »  of  whioli(Wood- 

t    Xo.    6SC)    is    a 

e  e|ieciincii  of  the 

tell       Hainboyant, 

1     tical     in     ilegign 

tl      one     still     ex- 

g      in       Linlitb- 

V    imiisb    church, 

J    1    very    similar   to 

n  ai  y      found      else- 

« here.       The      nest 

borway  in  the  last- 

n  R  ed    chnri'b     is    a 

jjleasing  sjiecinien  of 

the  half  Conlini-ntjil " 

mniiner      in      wlilcli 

that       feature       was 

usually     treated     in 

Scotland. 

It  has  already 
been  hinted  that  ilio 
Sc'Hcli  iinwilliii;:ly 
abandoiied  the  cinn- 
lar  ardiway,  csjk-. 
<'ially  as  a  decorativv 
I  ally  thro  ugh  on  t  tl»c 


fenlnre,  aud  thai  they  iudeed  retain  it 

whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though  with  the  ilctails  of  the  j.eriod. 
The  d<K»rway  illustraUnl  in  Woodcut  No.  a5«,  from  Saint  Giles', 
Edinburgh,  U  a  tine  Bju'cimen  of  this  mode  of  trratmerit,  and  «o  h; 
the  next   iliusli:iiii.ii,  from   PliHcardinc 


'  The  Mmi-  elnss  of  tnM-cry  Is  found  I  mens  being  ulinost  nbMlulAlj 
hi  iLe  Ijiniberli  Kirclie  nl  AFiuiRter.  anil  I  will)  the  Svotrli  i^xftinplt 
gsnerolty  in   Wwiliihiill»  :   'ohk-   r:icc!- 
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occur  At  MolroBc  and  elsewhere.  For  cAnopJes  of  tombfl  Kndflncli^ 
jmrposea,  the  circular  arch  is  almoflt  as  common  as  the  pointed.  OlbC  '~' 
examples  are  found  at  lona,  though  thei-c  the  buildings  are  nearly  V  ', 
uxceptional  aud  continental  in  design  as  Hoslyn  itself — the  circul*'  P 
pier-arch  is  used  with  the  mouldings  of  the  13th  century,  and  tb*  \ 
pointed  arch  is  placed  on  a  capital  of  intertwined  dragons,  moC^  'l 
worthy  of  a  liunic  cross  or  tombstone  than  a  Gothic  edi£ce.  Tt^* 
tower  windows  are  filled  witli  a  qiiatrefoil  tracery  (Woodcut  No,  660  >» 


•  very  unusual,  and  a  mode  of  construction  is  adopted 
which  docs  not  perhaps  exist  anj-where  else  in  Britain,  The  whole 
gruiij),  in  fact,  is  as  exccptionul  ns  its  situation,  and  as  remote  from 
the  usual  modes  of  architecture  on  the  mainland. 

The  early  Scotch  vaults,  ns  already  mentioned,  wore  siDgularly 
bold  and  massive,  and  nil  their  nioulilinfrs  were  characterized  by 
strength  and  vigor,  a«  sliovn  in  the  examples  taken  from  Glasgow 
and  Dunfermline  (Woodcuts  Nos.  G40,  655).     At  a  InttT  period,  bow- 
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erer,  when  the  English  were  usmg  perpendicular  tracery,  and  when 

the  invention  of  fan-vaulting  was  beginning  to  be  introduced,  the 

Scotch,  with  the  flamboyant  tracery  of  the  French,  adopted  also  their 

weak  and  unconstructive  modes  of  vaulting.     It  is  not  uncommon  to 

find  as  poor  a  vault  as  that  of  the  lately  destroyed  Trinity  College 

Church,  Edinburgh  (Woodcut  No.  661),  erected  contemporaneously 

with  the  elaborate  vaulting  of  the  royal  chapels  in  England ;  and  not 

only  in  this  but  in  every  other  respect  it  is  to  the  Continent,  and  not 

to  their  nearest  neighboi^s,  that  we  must  at  this  late  period  look  for 

analogies  with  the  architecture  of  the  Scotch. 

Scotland  is,  generally  speaking,  very  deficient  in  objects  of  civil  or 
domestic  architecture  belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  her  palaces. 
Holy  rood  was  almost  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  Edinburgh 
Castle  entirely  remodelled.  Stirling  still  retains  some  fragments  of 
ancient  art,  and  Falkland  seems  on  the  verge  of  the  Renaissance. 
Lmlithgow  perhaps  alone  remains  in  its  original  state,  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  fortified  palace,  with  bold  flanking  towers  externally,  and  a  noble 
ooortyard  in  the  centre. 

There  are,  besides  these,  numberless  square  towera  and  fortalices 
scattered  over  the  country,  which  were  the  residences  of  the  turbulent 
barons  of  Scotland  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  none  of  these  can 
properly  be  called  objects  of  architecture. 

The  baronial  ediflces  of  the  succeeding  age  give  the  impression  of 
belonging  to  an  earlier  style,  which  was  retained  in  this  wild  country 
long  after  it  had  been  laid  aside  elsewhere.  They  are  as  remarkable 
as  any  class  of  buildings  erected  after  the  Middle  Ages,  both  for 
origmality  and  picturesqueness.  But  they  were,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  built  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  all,  when  closely  examined,  display  features  belonging  to 
the  Renaissance  style.  Their  description  would  therefore  be  more 
appropriate  in  a  subsequent  volume  than  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  Scotland. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
IRELAND. 

CONTENTS. 

Oratories  —  Kotmd  Towers — Domical  Dwellings — Domestic  Architecture — 

Decorations. 

THE  history  of  architecture  in  Ireland  forms  as  distinct  a  contrast 
to  that  of  Scotland  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.    At  a  very  early 
period  the  Irish  showed  themselves  not  only  capable  of  inventing  a 
style  for  themselves,  but  perfectly  competent  to  carry  it  to  a  successful 
issue,  had  an  opportunity  ever  been  afforded  them.     But  this  has  not 
yet  happened.     Before  the  English  conquest  (1169)  the  country  seems 
to  have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states,  whose  chieftains 
occupied  the  scant  leisure  left  them  between  the  incursions  of  the 
Danes  and  other  Northmen  in  little  wars  among  themselves.     These 
were  never  of  such  importance  as  to  yield  glory  to  either  party,  though 
amply  sufficient  to  retard  the  increase  of  population  and  to  banish  that 
peace  and  sense  of  security  which  are  indispensable  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  softer  arts.    Yet  during  that  period  the  Irish  built  round  towers 
and  oratories  of  a  beauty  of  form  and  with  an  elegance  of  detail  that 
charms  even  at  the  present  day.      Their  metal  work  showed  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  material,  and  an  artistic  feeling  equal 
in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  to  anything  in  the  best  ages  of  Greece  or 
Italy;  and  their  manuscripts  and  paintings  exhibit  an  amount  of  taste 
which  was  evidently  capable  of  anything. 

After  the  conquest,  the  English  introduced  their  own  pointea 
architecture,  and  built  two  churches  in  Dublin  which,  in  dimensions 
and  detail,  differ  very  little  from  Enirlish  [)arish  churches.  But  be- 
yond the  Pale  their  inHuenee  was  hardly  felt.  Whatever  was  done  was 
damped  with  a  character  so  distinctly  Irish  as  to  show  how  strong  the 
feeling  of  the  j)eople  was  ;  and  sufficient  to  prove,  with  our  knowledge 
of  their  antecedents,  how  earnestly  and  how  successfully  they  would 
have  labored  in  the  field  of  art  had  circumstances  been  favorable  to  its 
development.  For  seven  centuries,  however,  the  two  races  have  lived 
together,  hating  and  hated,  and  neither  capable  of  comprehending  the 
motives  or  appreciating  the  feelings  of  the  other.  It  was  not  that 
the  Saxon  was  tyrannical  or  unjust,  but  that  he  was  prosaic  among  a 
people  whose  imagination  too  often  supplied  the  place  of  reason,  and 
that  he  was  strong  among  those  who  could  not  combine  for  any  steady 
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purpose.  His  real  crime  was  that,  like  the  leopard,  he  could  not  change 
his  spots.  He  belonged  to  a  different  race,  and  the  Irish  have  always 
chosen  to  cherish  the  idea  of  vengeance  and  suffer  the  derangement 
consequent  on  it,  rather  than  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity  under  those 
they  hated.  Art  is  a  plant  too  tender  to  flourish  in  the  garden  of 
hatred,  and  it  has  consequently  been  long  banished  from  Irish  soil, 
though,  under  gentler  influences,  it  is  probable  that  it  might  be  more 
easily  revived  and  more  successfully  cultivated  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  British  Isles. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  art  in  Ireland  for  the  future,  the 
history  of  the  past  is  suflicicntly  discouraging. 

The  cathedral  of  Dublin  must  always  have  been  a  second-class 
edifice  for  a  metropolitan  church,  and  those  of  Cash  el  and  Kildare, 
which  are  as  celebrated  and  as  important  as  any  in  Ireland,  are  neither 
80  large  nor  so  richly  ornamented  as  many  English  parish  churches. 
The  cathedral  of  Lismore  has  entirely  disappeared  ;  and,  generally,  it 
may  be  asserted  that,  throughout  the  country,  there  is  not  one  cathe- 
dral church  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty  or  magnificence, 
though  many  are  interesting  from  their  associations,  and  picturesque 
from  the  state  of  ivy-clad  ruin  in  which  they  appear. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  monasteries  —  they  are  nume- 
rous ;  and  many,  though  small,  are  rich  in  detail.  One  of  the  most 
elaborate  is  that  of  the  Holy  Cross  near  Cashel,  erected  in  the  15th 
century.  This,  like  every  other  building  of  the  Gotliic  period  in 
Ireland,  shows  a  strong  aflUnity  to  the  styles  of  the  Continent,  and  a 
clearly  marked  difference  from  those  of  this  country. 

Some  of  the  monasteries  still  retain  their  cloisters,  which,  in  all 
instances,  have  so  foreign  an  aspect  as  to  be  quite  startling.  That  at 
Muckross  (Killarney)  retains  the  round  arch  on  two  sides  with  the 
details  of  the  15th  century.  That  at  Kileonnel  (Wood<'ut  No.  G62)* 
tooks  more  like  a  cloister  in  Sicily  or  Spain  than  anvthintj  in  the 
British  Islands.  None  of  them  seem  laricc  The  last  named  is  only 
48  ft.  square,  though,  if  more  extensive,  it  would  be  out  of  j)lace  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  establishment. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  parish  church  of  any  importance  which 
was  built  in  Ireland  beyon<l  the  limits  of  the  Pale  durinsr  the  Middle 
Ages,  nor,  indeed,  could  it  be  expe<'te«l  that  there  should  be.  The 
parochial  system  is  singularly  unsuited  to  the  Celtic  mind  at  all 
times,  and,  during  the  Gothic  p<Miod,  the  state  of  Irelan<l  was  espe- 
cially unfavorable  to  its  development,  even  if  any  desire  for  it  had 
existed.  What  the  Celt  desiderates  is  a  hierarchy  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  his  spiritual  cares  off  his  hands,  and  a  retreat  to  which  he  can 


'  The  woodcuts  in  this  chapter  are, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  borrowed 


from  Wilkinson's  "Ancient  Architeo 
tun'  and  Geology  of  Ireland." 
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retire  for  repose  wlieu  the  excitement  of  imagitiation  no  longer  8uflic<'<' 
to  supiily  Ijib  daily  intellectual  u-ants.  These  may  lead  lo  u  consider 
able  development  of  I'atlieclinl  and  monastic  establisbTtients,  but  not 
to  that  aelf-governing  parisli  system  which  is  so  congenial  to  the 
Saxon  mind, 

View  it  as  we  will,  the  Btndj-  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Ireland  is  a 
raelancholy  one,  and  only  too  truly  tiontiinis  what  we  Itnow  from  other 
Hources.  It  does  not  even  help  tis  to  answer  the  question  whether  or 
not  Ireland  could  succesBfully  have  tjovemed  herself  if  left  alone.  All 
it  does  tell  ua  is  that,  from  the  nccidental  juxtaposition  of  two  antng- 
onistic  races,  one  of  them  has  certainly  failed  hitherto  in  fulfilling 
the  artistic  mission  which,  under  favoral)le  circnm stances,  it  seems 
eminently  qmilificfl  to  ]>erfonn. 


From  these  causes,  the  Gotbic  antiquities  of  Ii eland  would  not 
deserve  much  notice  in  a  work  not  8|ecially  demoted  to  that  on« 
subject,  were  it  not  that,  besides  these  Ireland  possesses  what  may 
pro]  erly  be  tilled  a  Celtic  st>  le  of  nrchitectore  which  is  as  interisting 
in  itself  as  in)  of  the  mmr  r  local  slvles  of  an)  f  art  of  the  world  and, 
so  f«r  as  at  present  known,  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  island.  None  of 
the  buildings  of  this  style  ai-e  larj^,  though  the  ornaments  on  many 
of  them  are  of  great  beauty  and  elegance.  Their  chief  interest  lies  in 
their  singularly  local  character,  and  in  their  age,  which  probably 
extends  from  the  5th  or  6th  century  to  the  time  of  the  English  con- 
quest in  1169.  They  consist  principally  of  churches  and  round  towers, 
together  with  crosses  and  a  number  of  other  antiquities  hardly  coming 
within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

No  Irish  church  of  llial  jieriod  im-v  ivmaiuing  is  perhaps  even  60  ft  _ 
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in  length,  and  generally  they  are  very  much  smaller,  the  most  common 
dimensions  beinij  from  20  to  40  ft.  lonsj.  Increase  of  maomificence 
was  sought  to  be  attained  more  by  ex  tending  the  number  of  churches 
than  by  augmenting  their  size.  Tlie  favorite  number  for  a  complete 
ecclesiastical  establishment  was  7,  as  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  this 
number  being  identical  witli  that  of  the  7  Apocalyj)tic  Churches  of 
Asia.  Thus,  there  are  7  at  Glendalough  and  7  at  Cashel ;  tlic  same 
sacred  number  is  found  in  several  other  i>laces,^  and  generally  two  or 
three  at  least  are  found  grouped  together. 

As  in  Greece,  too,  the  smallness  of  the  churches  is  remarkable. 
Tljey  were  not  places  for  the  assembly  of  large  congregations  of  wor- 
shippers, but  were  oratories,  where  the  priest  could  celebrate  the  divine 
mysteries  for  the  benefit  of  the  laity  In  fact,  no  church  is  known  to 
have  existed  in  Ireland  before  the  Xorman  Conquest  that  can  be  called 
a  basilica,  none  of  them  being  divided  into  aisles  either  by  stone  or 
^voo<len  pillars,  or  possessing  an  apse,  and  no  circular  church  has  yet 
been  found  —  nothing,  in  short,  that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
Ireland  obt«'iined  her  architecture  direct  from  Rome ;  while  everything, 
on  the  contrary,  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  of  an  intimate  connection 
with  the  farther  East,  and  that  her  earlier  Christianity  and  religious 
forms  were  derived  from  the  East,  bv  some  of  the  more  southerlv 
commercial  routes  which  at  that  j)eriod  seem  to  have  touche<l  on 
Ireland. 

A  i'ood  deal  of  uncertaintv  and  even  of  ridicule  has  been  throwr 
on  the  subject  of  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Irish  Church  by  the 
extreme  enthusiasm  of  its  advocates,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason- 
able ground  for  doubting  the  fact.  At  all  events,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  the  Christian  religion  did  not  reach  Ireland  across  Great 
Britain,  or  by  any  of  the  ordinary  channels  through  the  Continent. 
As  a  corollarv  to  this,  we  must  not  look  for  the  oriixiu  of  her  archi- 
tectural  styles  either  in  Englan<l  or  in  France,  but  in  some  more  remote 
locality  whose  antiquities  have  not  yet  been  so  investigated  as  to 
enable  us  to  point  it  out  as  the  source  whence  they  were  derived. 

The  Irish  Celtic  churches  are  ij^enerally  rectangular  apartments,  a 
little  longer  than  they  are  broad,  like  the  small  one  on  the  islan«l  of 
Innisfallcn  on  the  lake  of  Killarney  (Woodcut  No.  ()()3).  To  the 
larger  churches  a  smaller  apartment  of  the  same  proportions  is  added 
to  the  eastward,  forming  a  chancel,  with  an  ornamental  arch  between 
the  two. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  now  existing  is  that  known  as 
Cormac's  Chajwl,  on  the  rock  at  Cashel  fWoodcut  No.  604),  which 


'  Seven  churches  are  also  found  at    Horin,  Longford,  and  Arraumore  In  Gal' 
8cftttery  and  Innls  Galtra  in  Clare,  Tory   way. 
Island,  Donegal,  Rattoo  in  Kerry,  Inch- . 
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was  consecrnted  in  the  year  1134,  it  is  a  Biiiall  building,  55  ft.  long 
over  all  extern  iilly.  Tlie  chutiui-l  is  12  ft.  square  internally,  covered 
with  an  interaecting  vanlt ;  the  nave  is  18  (t.  by  '29,  and  covered  by  a 
tunnel-vault  with  transverse  ribs,  very  like  those  found  in  ibe  Sontb 
of  P'rauca  Externally,  as  shown  in  the  view,  it  has  two  square  town 
attached  toitatthe  juncture  of  the  nave  and  cboiicti'l,  while  the  t^htq 
itself  is  richly  ornamented  by  a  panelling  <•!  siiinll  i 


In  ;iliii.i>ii  :i'.l  f:i^i->  ilii-  luiiicij.iil  cnininccto  ibfse  churches  fan 
the  east,  opposite  to  the  altar.  The  chapel  at  Cashel  is,  howwcr.  an 
exception,  cinoe  it  has  both  a  north  and  a  south  entrance.  That  on  the 
north  ia  the  principal,  and  vory  richly  omamonted.  The  same  It 
the  case  at  ArdnTore.  where  the  whole  of  the  ivest  end  is  taken  up  by  a 
b«M«lie£  rudely  reiirusenting  sccnvs  from  the  Bible,  uud  Uiti  Qtor 


u  the  north  side  of  the  nave.    On  these  principal  entrancee  aU  the 

MTUrces  of  art  were  broiiglit  to  bear,  liie  windows  generally  being 

rvry  sTnxU,  and   ajijiarently  never 

pluH.     Then)    is   a   doorway    at 

Pnshford   in   Kilkenny,  mid   aii- 

Kiipr  at  Aghiuloo  near  Killamey. 

islitch  for  elegance  of  detail  will 

f  eorujiarison  with  niiything  in 

England  or   on  the  Cuntinent  i>f 

le  same  agL-. 

One    of     the     pfec  ill  i  art  ties    of 

ehnrches  is,  that  th«y  wtire 

Btarly  all  dongncd  to  have  stone 

Mifg,  no    wood    being    used    in 

fiiar  conBtraction.    The  annexed 

fction    (Woodcut    No.   005)    of 

n  old    church  at   KJIIaloe, 

iging     probably     to     Die    10th 

BeDtiiry,    will    explain    how    this 

jww    generally     managed.       The 

3  was  roofed  with  a  tiiniitil-vaalt  of  the  ordinary  form;  over 
UiU  is  a  chamber  formed  by  a  pointed  arcb.  and  on  the  outside  of 


eUS.    Scutlaiiof  Olui|>fll,  Kilblos, 


I  tvo,  the  rooting  slabs  were  laid.    Sometinjes,  imu-ad  of  being 
)f  ibe  u|){jt.'r  vault  was  cat  into  rlb«,  and  LhcrooE  built  i^ 
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straight  externally,  with  horizontal  courses  resting  on  these  ribs. 
This  mode  of  double  roofing  was,  perhaps,  a  complication,  and  no 
improvement  on  that  adopted  in  the  South  of  France  in  the  same 
age  (Woodcuts  Nos.  312,  319),  but  it  enabled  the  Irish  to  make  the 
roof  steeper  than  could  be  effected  with  a  single  vault,  and  in  so 
rainy  a  climate  this  may  have  been  of  the  first  importance. 

The  roof  of  the  Cashel  Chapel  is  of  this  double  construction ;  so  is 
the  building  called  "  St.  Kevin's  Kitchen  "  at  Glendalough  (VVoo<lcut 
No.  666),  which  apparently  belongs  to  the  7th  century.  There  is 
another  very  similar  at  Kells,  and  several  others  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  all  displaying  the  same  peculiarity. 

Had  the  Irish  been  allowed  to  persevere  in  the  elaboration  of  their 
own  style,  they  probably  would  have  aj)plied  this  expedient  to  the 
roofing  of  larger  buildings  than  they  ever  attem])ted,  and  might,  in 
so  doing,  have  avoided  the  greatest  fault  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Without  more  experience,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  to  what  extent 
the  method  might  have  been  carried  with  safety,  or  to  say  whether 
the  Irish  double  vault  is  a  better  constructive  form  than  the  sinirle 
liomance  pointed  arch.  It  was  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
wooden  roof  of  the  true  Gothic  style,  and  its  early  abandonment  is 
consequently  much  to  be  regretted. 

Rouxi)  Towers  and  Oratories. 

The  round  towers  which  accompany  these  ancient  churches  hjive 
long  j)rove<l  a  stumbling-block  to  antiquaries,  not  only  in  Ireland  but 
in  this  country;  and  more  has  been  written  about  them,  and  more 
theories  proj)ose(l  to  account  for  their  peculiarities,  than  about  Jiny 
other  objects  of  their  class  in  Europe. 

The  controversy  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  set  at  rest  by 
the  late  Mr.  George  Pctric.^  He  has  proved  beyond  all  cavil  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  towers  now  existing  were  built  by  Christians, 
an«l  for  Cliristian  purposes,  between  the  5th  and  13th  centuries;  and 
has  shown  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  the 
remainder  to  be  either  of  a  difi'crent  age  or  erected  for  different  uses. 

Another  step  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Hodder  Westropp, 
who  has  pointed  out  their  sinularity   with  the  Fanal  de  Cinietiere 
so  frecjuently  found  in  France,^  and  even  in  Austria  (Woodcut  No. 
630). 

To  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  Eastern  j)ractice  of  lighting 
lamps  at  night  in  cemeteries  or  in  the  tombs  of  saints,  this  suggestion 


"  "The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  I      ^  goe  Viollet  le  Due,  ''DiotkmnAlre 
Ireland  anterior  to  the  Anglo-Norman  ,  d'Artiiitecture,"  sub  voce* 
Invasion."    Dublin,  184rv 
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Kerns  singularly  iilnnsilik-  wlu'ii  ron|>Ic(1  witli  the  knowledge  that  the 
eostOQi  did  )>rGvail  on  the  Oontinunt  in  the  JItildle  Ages.  It  is,  liow- 
ner,far  from  being  a  complete  explanation,  fiiue  many  o£  those  towois 
bivFonly  one  or  two  very  siniill  openings  in  their  ujijht  tttiiry ;  ami 
(here  la  also  the  staggering  fact  that  this  use  is  not  iiietitirmcd  in  any 
Ifgendary  or  written  account  of  thciii  whi<-h  lias  come  down  to  our 
ihne.  On  the  otlitT  hand,  thuy  are  frequt'titjy  described  as  bcll- 
Ccwere,  and  also  as  treasuries  and  places  of  lefuire.  nnd  seem  even 
better  athipted  to  these  ]iiiq)oses  than  to  thiit  of  displayiti^  liglits. 

That  they  may  li:n'e  heen  applied  to  all  tht-»i'  jiiiriHiscs  si'ems 
rfear.  but  a  knowledge  of  their  use  does  not  ex]il:iiii  tluir  "ri;,'iri :  it 
iinly  removes  the  difficulty  a  step  farther  Imck.  No  attempt  has  been 
iiwilu  lo  show  whence  the  Irish  obtained  this  very  remarkable  I'orni 
of  loner,  or  why  they  pi'rsevered  so  \i)ng  in  its  use,  witli  ]>e<-iiliarities 
not  fwiiiil  either  in  the  contemporary  ehurehes  or  in  any  other  of 
their  hiiijdings.  No  one  imagines  it  to  liiive  been  invented  Ijy  the 
Wile  l.iiildeii  of  the  early  churches,  iind  iu>  theory  yet  j.roposed 
Mconnts  for  the  perseverance  of  the  Irish  in  its  eiM]iIoynient,  at  a 
lime  when  the  pra<.'tice  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Kuropu  w:is  si; 
»iilely  different.  It  must  have  been  a  sacred  and  tiiiie-hon'ired 
f"mi  somewhere,  and  with  some  ]ieo])le,  previous  to  its  current 
^I'^ti'm  in  Irt.'lan<I;  but  the  }.lace  and  the  time  :it  which  it  was  so 
»till  remain  lo  be  determined,' 

Although,  therefore,  .Mr.  I'ctrie's  writings  and  rcctit  invcstiga- 
tiniis  have  oonsidei-iihly  narrc.wcl  the  -grounds  nf  the  iiii|uiry.  they 
<»niiotl)e  said  to  have  set  th<-  .jiicsiinn  ;it   rest,  and  jiiiy  <>in-  wlm  li:ts 


'  Oni>  of  tlie  towers  In  tlie  Kust  tlia 
boin  niDHt  (lirectly  on  the  hislon-  >' 
Ibnr  lri»li  towerx  is  thai  •11sn>v<'ri'<]  li 
I>r,  Tristnini  ni>i>r  I'm  \Uwa-.  It  ]s  ,i. 
MiJheil  anil  li;;un-.I  M  [•a<^'  '  r-  in  lii 
■ork  on  t1i«  "  I^ikI  of  Mi>:il.,  '  Imi  uii 
fnrtiin»telj  Ihe  wouilcui  is  (ukr'ii  frui 

llirsiile  Ihat iloes not njpr.>sr'ii!  i li-'  il 

way  wilh  the  erowoveriisulilir  rli:i'  .1 
■lulrim  (Woo<lcni  Na  '171 1.  iiikI  <I- 
■'l»>re.  Uke  niosl  of  Ilio  liisli  <'\Mti 
(ili'ii.  It  is  aituateil  at  ulxiat  |o  rt.  ftoi 
tlie  icroiuii).  Tliere  is  mi  oiIiit  Ljiiiiiii 
10  llie  tower,  cxc<>|it  one  mi  i';uii  l':ii' 
■IIIiMtop.  It  has  alMi  the  iieciitiiirit 
tlut  it  Rtantls  1m-  bill  cl<is<>  lo  a  sniii 
eeU  orchftpel,  tu  Is  tli.'  ens.-  wltli  »]„••>■ 
all  tlie  Irish  lowen..  Tlic  "m-  i«iiiii  i 
wliieh  it  (lifters  from  tli.-  Iri-h  .^hmii.Ii 
is  that  Its  plan  insiiiiHrr-  iiM.-:t.l  «l  \«-iu 
circular.  This  iliics  not  s.-.-m  h.  01 
portantas  It  at  lirsl  (tinlLl  iii:iy  iii<ii.-:ii 
seeluR  how  nmny  Hrciiliir  iiiiniircis  «.t 
•ft*TwanU  erwtiMl  in  (In-  hjwi.  wlin- 
■m»lhavehBdauii»l.-l-<.nicHli<n-.  1  m. 


ii,i.,; 
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letrically  tfwU 


seen  the  towers  mnst  feel  that  there  is  Btill  room  for  ■ 
speculation  regarding  such  peculiar  monuments. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  nre  pl:icei:l  unsymnietrically  fl 
little  dietnnce  from  the  cbui'dies  U)  which  they  belong,  and  are  ge 
erally  of  »  different  age  aud  diiFerent  style  of  masonry.  Thi 
openings,  from  the  oldest  to  the  most  modem,  generally  ha' 
sloping  jambf),  which  ar«  very  rare  in  the 
churches,  being  only  found  In  the  earliest 
examples.  Their  doorways  are  always  at 
a  height  of  7, 10,  or  13  ft.  from  the  ground, 
while  the  church  doors  aiv,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  always  on  the  ground  level.  But 
more  than  all  tlii^.  there  is  nn  unfamiliar 


v»rar.ltdil 

4 

ly  «■ 
which  u 


asjjpot  about  every  ih-tiill  of  Lhc  towers  which  is  never  obsa 
tlie  churches.     Tlie  latter  may  be  rude,  or  may  Ik;  highly  1 
hut  tlicy  never  have  the  Btrango  and  foreign  apjiearance  which  t 
toKi-rs  always  present. 

Xotwi'thsUnding  this,  the  proof  of  their  Christian  origin  is 
most  cases  easy.  Woodcut  Xo.  GOfi.  for  instance,  shows  »  roU 
tower  placed  tlpo^^  what  is,  undoubtedly,  a  Christian  chapel,  b 
which  must  coniserjueutly  be  either  coeval  with  the  tower  or  n» 
ancient.  At  Clonmacnoise  (Woodcut  Ko.  fl08)  the  mast>nryof 
tower  is  hotnicil  with  llio  walls  o(  the  cWr>iV,ai\4  csViewtl'^  aoei 


Riritb,   the    ohancel  aroh  being  undoubtedly    Chi'iatian    roand 
ibii:  of  th«  lOtli  or  11th  century.    At  Kildare  tbe  doorway  of  the 


r  (Wuodcnt  No.  t)ft<))  is  likewise  of    n  u  st      n       Ch  is  an  art, 
L  ao  integral  part  of   ihv  i)i>sig»    tho  «  iy  U,   ft  n  e^tXitt. 

Qjte  hrcsoingi  and  at  TuuiUuie  tUu  dQOK>ha.>  (^  \.\v.  W«^  , 


IB  richer  aiirl  more  elabomte,  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  stylo  sofl 
resenibUng  that  of  Conima's  Ctiapt-1  as  U>  leave  no  ituubt  of  thvl 
nearly  of  the  same  aye.  The  only  remarkable  difEerencM;  i 
jambe  of  the  dwirH-ay  of  the  tower  slope  conaiileralily  iiiwurdB,! 
all  those  of  the  diajiel  are  perfectly  perpendicular.  Another  \i 
their  agv  is,  that  many  "f  the  doorways  have  Chriistiaii 
carved  in  relief'  on  their  lintels,  as  in  tin.'  example  from  the  Utli 
Donoughmore  {Woodcut  No.  670),  or  that  from  Antrim  fWoJ 
Xo.  671),  or  on  the  round  tower  at  Hreeliin  in  Scotland, —  emlil 
whicli,  from  llielr  position,  and  the    fact    of   their  behig 


cannot  have  been  added,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  a 
Wlien  we  find  tliat  the  towers  which  have  not  these  tndiextii 
in  no  other  respect  from  those  that  have,  it  is  impossible  to  I 
conclusion  that  lliey  too  are  of  Christian  origin ;  the  positive  * 
of  a  few  bein^  sufficient  to  overbalance  ihe  mere  absence  of  prt 
far  greater  niimhcr. 

Antiquaries  have  enumerated  118  of  these  monumente  i 
be  found  in  Ireland :  of  these  some  20  are  perfect,  or  n<'arl3r  so,  W 
ill  height  from  about  60  ft.  to  130  ft.,  which  is  the  bei^t  ^ 
imperfect  one  at  Old  Klloallen.     They  all  taper  upwards  t" 
Btimmit,  and  are  generally  crowned  with  a  conical  cap  Uke  I 
ClonmacDoise  (Woodcut  No,  668),  though  not  often  c 
the  herring-bone  masonry  there  shown. 
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Tlie  tower  of  DeveDish  (Woodcut  No.  672)  may  be  taken  as  a 
example  of  the  class.  It  is  82  ft.  high,  with  a  conical  cap, 
■id  its  doorway  and  windows  are  all  of  the  form  and  in  the  position 
mt  usually  found  in  monuments  of  this  class.  The  conical  cap  is 
h^ently  omitted  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  battlemented  crown  ; 
ik  is  the  case  at  Kildare,  and  also  at  Kiiree  (Woodcut  No.  673). 
h  one  instance,  and,  I  believe,  one  only,  the  base  of  tlie  tower 
ii  octagonal.    This  is   found  at  Keneith,  county   Cork   (Woodcut 

K  674).' 

One  of  the  moat  beautiful  and  most  perfect  is  that  of  Ardmore 
(WooiicBt  No.  675).  It  is  of  excellent  ashlar  masonry  throughout, 
nd  is  divided  externally  into  4  stories  by  string-courseB,  which  do 
kot,  however,  mark  the  position  of  the  floors  inside.  Its  mouldings 
details  iead  to  the  presumption  that  it  is  nearly  coeval  with 
Cormac's  Chapel,  Caahel,  and  that  consequently  it  must  belong  to  the 
12th  century.  It  stands  within  tlie  precincts  of  the  rude  old  church 
ntntioned  above,  and  when  explored 
not  long  ago  the  skeletons  of  two 
pcrwns  were  found  below  its  founda- 
placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
itvas  a  place  of  Christiati  burial  before 
IW  foundations  of  the  tower  were  laid 

The  floors  which  divide  the  tower 
igto  ttoriea   are    generally    of    wood, 
Int  sometimes  of  masonry,  constructed 
a  tbu  at  Keneith  (Woodcut  No.  676).    There  are  no  stairs,  but 
liddeiB  are  used  to  pass  from  otic  story  to  the  next. 

Several  instances  of  doorways  have  been  qunte<l  above.  Of  these 
» two  are  exactly  alike,  though  nil  show  the  same  ircneral  charac- 
teristics. That  at  Monasterboice,  for  instance  (WotnU-ul  No.  677), 
baan  arch  cut  out  of  a  horizontal  lintel  extending  the  whole  way 
Wross,  while  that  at  Kilcullen  (Woodcut  No.  678)  haw  the  iirch  cut 
Mt  uf  two  atones,  which  is  by  far  the  niuxt  usual  .irr.ini;cmeiit. 

The  windows  are  generally  headed  with  two  stones  meeting  at 
ft«a]>ex,  as  in  the  three  examples  given  below  (Woodcut  No.  679) ; 
Wt  sometimes  the  window-head  is  either  a  flut  Hntel  or  a  single 
■tone  cut  into  the  form  of  an  arch,  as  at  Glendalough  (Woodcut 
Xo.680). 

Though  these  remarkable  towers  are  of  extremely  various  forms, 
Bering  according  to  their  age  and  locality,  almost  all  exhibit  that 
pccnliar  Cyclopean   character  of  masonry  which   has  led   to  such 
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strange,    tliough   oftoii    ]ilauBn)Ie    BpeculnUuiiB ;    for  tliou^    ' 
their   details   uor  llielr    iiiusiinry  woulJ  excite   remark  if    foul 
Xorbn  in  Latiuiii  or  at  .-£tuit<lfe  in  Acamanin,  jet  here  they  I 
alone  and  exoeptionni  to  everything  around  ttiom. 

^V1)ateve^  may  have  been  their  origin,  there  can  \te  no  doubt  I 

3  which  they  wore  applied  by   the  ChriBlians — ihey 

Bynibolfl  of  power  and  marks  of  dignity.     They  were  also  bell-tuwers^ 

and  lamps  were  poBsibly  lighted  in  them  in  lionor  of  the  dead.    Bn^ 

perhaps  their  most  Important  nse  was  that  of  keeps  or    fort-aliees ;  t^^ 


which,  in  troubletl  times,  the  ehurch  plate  and  other  artielea  of  ts1o« 
eould  be  removed  and  kept  in  safety  till  danger  was  past. 

As  architectural  objects  these  towei-s  are  singularly  pleamng. 
Their  outline  is  always  graceful,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  form  is 
siicli  na  to  give  the  utinoat  value  to  their  dimensions.  Few  eaa 
believe  that  they  arc  hardly  larger  than  the  pillars  of  many  portleooi, 
and  that  it  in  to  their  design  alone  that  they  owe  that  appeaiaiwe  at 
Size  they  all  present.  No  one  can  see  tliein  without  admiriug  then 
for  these  qualities,  though  the  j)eculiar  fsBcination  they  fiossess  is  oo 
doubt  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  mystery  which  etill  haugs 
round  their  origin,  and  to  the  association  of  locality.  In  almost 
every  Instance  llie  tower  stands  alone  and  vroct  beside  the  miiia  ofai 


nt  but  deserted  cliurrli,  and  among  the  mouldering  torabatoocs 
t  »  neglected  or  desecrated  graveyard.  In  a  town  or  amid  the  busy 
imU  of  men  they  would  lose  half  their  charm;  situated  as  they 
:t,tlieyar«  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  antiquities  uf  Europe. 

Tbere  is  still  anothei'  class  of  antiquities  in  Ireland,  older  perhaps 
n  even  these  round  towers,  and  certainly  older  than  tlie  chui-chea 
D  which  the  towers  are  attached.  These  are  the  circular  domical 
rclUngs  found  iu  the  west  of  the  island,  constructed  of  loose  stones 
ID  horizontal  layftrs  approaching  one  another  till  they  meet  at  the 
■pcx,  like  the  old  so-called  treasuries  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  domes  of 
the  Juus  in  India.     Xumhers  of  these  are  still  to  be  found  in  remote 


•L    OnitorroinKlliirna.    (Fniia  Patrle's  "  AndBnl  Arahltwtarenr  IrebuuL") 


parts,  sometimes  accompanied  by  what  are  properly  called  oratories, 
IDce  that  sfaowu  in  Woo<lcut  No,  681,  tiiken  from  Mr,  Petrie's  valuable 
work.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  pl.ices  of  worship  in  these 
Illstida,  beIoi>ging  probably  to  the  age  of  St.  Patrick  ;  and  it  is  also 
t  of  tlie  smallest,  being  oKternalty  only  28  ft.  by  10.  It  shows 
!  sU-uige  Cyclopean  masonry,  the  sloping  doorway,  the  stone  roof, 
1  iTiauy  of  the  elements  of  the  subsequent  stylo,  and  it  is  at  the 
n«  Ume  BO  like  some  things  in  Lycia  and  in  Indin,  and  so  unlike 
It  wiy  other  building  in  Europe,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
I  nntiquaries  should  indulge  in  somewhat  speculative  fancies  in 
MldeaToriag  to  account  for  such  rcmarkiiblc  phenomena. 

Irchuid  is  not  nob  in  speciraens  of  domestic  architecture  of  the 
LWddle  Ages,  but  such  fragments  as  do  exist  show  marked  variations 
th«   contemporary  style   in   England,     Such  battlements,  for 
I  thm»  whiah  drown   the  tover  of  JenEMnut  Ab\K^  kc«  i 


e  the  Elizabethan  became  the  prevalent  style.  All  individuality 
(bed  with  the  more  complete  subjection  of  the  country  in  the 
I  of  that  queen.     This  is,  no  'loubt,  to  be  regretted;   but,  as 


ilore  remarked,  Ireland  ig  interesting,  not  for  her  Oothio  so  maoh 
r  her  Celtic  antiquities,  the  epoch  of  which  closed  ae  nearly  at 
niybe  with  the  English  t'onquest  in  1169. 
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SPAIN  is  one  of  those  countries  regarding  the  architectnre  of  which 
it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  write  anything  consecutive  as  regarding 
that  of  Scotland.  This  does  not  arise  from  the  paucity  of  examples, 
nor  from  their  not  having  been  examined  and  described,  but  from  the 
same  cause  as  was  insisted  upon  in  speaking  of  Scotch  art,  that  the 
style  was  not  indigenous,  but  borrowed  from  other  nations,  and  con- 
sequently practised  far  more  capriciously  than  if  it  had  been  elaborated 
by  the  Spaniards  themselves. 

In  the  very  early  ages  of  their  architectural  history  we  do  find  the 
bhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  making  rude  attempts  to  provide  them- 
selves with  churches.  These,  however,  were  so  unsuited  for  their 
purposes  that  so  soon  as  returning  prosperity  put  the  Spaniards  in  a 
position  to  erect  larger  edifices,  they  at  once  fell  into  the  arms  of 
the  French  architects,  who  had  advanced  far  beyond  them  in  the 
adaptation  of  classical  materials  to  Christian  ))urposes.  When  tired 
of  the  French  styles,  they  enlisted  the  Germans  w  assist  tiiem  in 
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supplying  their  wants,  and  Italy  also  contributed  her  influence, 
though  less  directly  than  the  other  two.  In  the  meantime  the 
Hoors  were  more  steadily  elaborating  their  very  ornate  but  rather 
flimsy  style  of  art  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
occasionally  contributed  workmen  and  ideas  whose  influence  may  be 
traced  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  When  all  this  passed  away 
with  the  Middle  Ages,  they  borrowed  the  Renaissance  style  of  the 
Italians,  but  used  its  Doric  and  Corinthian  details  more  literally  and 
with  less  adaptation  than  any  other  nation.  With  these  classical 
materials  they  erected  churches  which  were  larger  and  more  gorgeous 
than  those  of  the  previous  styles,  and  admired  them  with  the  same 
UDreasoning  devotion  they  had  bestowed  on  their  predecessors. 

So  far  as  we  at  present  know,  this  peculiarity  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  architecture.  Some  nations  are  content  to  worship  in 
hams,  or  to  dispense  with  temples  altogether.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  they  should  have  no  architecture,  or  should  throw  it 
aside  as  the  Scotch  did  the  moinent  they  could  shake  off  its  trammels. 
But  the  Spaniards  loved  art.  They  delighted  in  the  display  of 
architectural  magnificence,  and  indulged  in  pomp  and  ceremonial 
observances  beyond  any  other  people  on  the  Continent. 

The  singularity  is,  that  though  endowed  with  tlie  love  of  architec- 
ture, and  an  intense  desire  to  possess  its  products,  nature  seems  to 
have  denied  to  the  Spaniard  the  inventive  faculty  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  supply  himself  with  the  productions  so  indispensable  to  his 
intellectual  nature.  We  can  perfectly  understand  how,  among  so 
Teutonic  a  people  as  the  Scotch,  architecture  should  be  found  planteil 
in  an  uncongenial  soil  and  perish  with  the  first  blast  of  winter ;  but 
what  seems  unique  is  that,  planted  where  both  the  soil  and  climate 
•eem  so  thoroughly  congenial  as  they  do  in  Spain,  it  should  still 
remain  exotic  and  refuse  to  be  acclimatized. 

If  we  knew  who  the  Spaniards  were  we  might  be  able  to  explain 
these  phenomena,  but  we  know  so  little  of  the  ethnography  of  Spain 
that  at  present  this  source  of  information  is  not  available.  The  term 
** Iberian*'  hardly  conveys  a  distinct  idea  to  the  mind.  The  first  im- 
pulse is  to  say  they  must  have  been  Turanian ;  but,  if  so,  where  are- 
their  tombs?  Few  tumuli  or  ru<le-stone  monuments  exist  in  Sj)aiD, 
and  fewer  traces  of  sepulchrr.l  rites  or  ancestral  worship,  and  those 
have  been  so  imperfectly  described  that  it  is  ditticult  to  reason  regard- 
ing them,  but  unless  they  do  exist  we  are  safe  in  asserting  that  no 
Turanian  people  lived  in  historic  times  in  Spain.  From  history  we 
know  that  the  Phoenicians  occupied  the  coast-line  at  least  all  round 
the  #outhem  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  their  settlemeiits  ))robably 
penetrated  some  way  into  the  interior.  The  facility  with  which  the 
Moors  oonquered  and  colonized  the  country,  is  in  itself  suflicient  to 
prove  that  a  people  of  cognate  race  had  occupied  the  land  long  before 
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they  came  there ;  but  this  hardly  heips  us,  for  neither  the  Phceniirilltl 
nor  any  of  the  Semitic  races  were  ever  builders,  and  we  lonk  in  vain  in  I 
Spain  or  at  Cartbage,  or  at  Tyre  or  Sidon,  for  anylhiii;;  to  t 
what  their  arcliilecluro  may  have  been.  The  Goths  who  Invaded  Spain 
ill  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  mu8t  have  been  of  Teutonie  race, 
Aryans  pur  »a»g,  for  they  have  not  left  a  building  or  a  tradition  o 
one,  nnd  they  therefore  can  hardly  have  influenced  the  style  of  their 
Buocesaors  in  the  Peninsula.  Even  the  Moora  were  scarcely  an 
architectural  people  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Their  mcsquM 
Were,  bo  far  as  we  know  them,  made  up  of  fragments  of  cl.iseic«l 
t«Tiiples  arranged  without  art  or  design.  Their  palaces  were  oro^ 
mented  with  plaster  work  of  the  most  admired  compleiity  of  design, 
colored  witli  the  most  exquisite  liarmouy;  but  all  this  was  the 
work  of  the  ornamentalist,  hardly  of  the  architect.  It  was  perfectly 
suited  to  the  wants  of  an  elegant  and  refined  Oriental  race,  but  most 
ill-adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  hardy  race  of  mountaineers  struggling 
for  freedom  against  the  invaders  of  their  birthriglit.  The  Celtic 
element  must  have  been  the  one  wanting  in  tliis  "olla  podrida"  o( 
nations  Xa  fuse  the  whole  together,  and  to  give  the  arts  that  impulse 
which  in  Spain  was  always  wanting.  All  the  other  cleraents  they 
seem  to  have  possessed,  but  the  absence  of  this  single  one  ]>revente<) 
them  from  attaining  that  imity  which  would  enable  us  to  follow 
their  story  with  the  same  interest  which  we  feel  in  tracing  the 
development  of  the  arts  in  France  or  England.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  result  in  Spain  is 
frequently  grand,  and  even  yorgeous,  though  never  ipiite  satis- 
factory. 

Tiie  periods  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Spain  coincide  in  age  very 
nearly  with  those  in  this  country ;  far  more  nearly  than  with  France 
or  Italy,  or  any  other  nation.  Before  the  era  of  the  Cid  (106B-1099), 
which  was  coincident  with  that  of  William  the  Conqueror,  there 
existed  a  style  similar  in  importance  and  character  to  our  SaxoD 
Btyle.  This  the  Spaniards  call  "obras  de  los  Godos,"  and  the  term 
anay  be  practically  correct,  but  it  would  confuse  our  nomenclature  to 
«all  it  the  " Gothic "  of  S]>ain.  "Aeturian  "  or  "Calalonian"  might 
nearly  describe  it,  but  for  the  present  some  such  indefinite  description 
AS  "  Early  Spanish  "  must  suffice. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  centnry  it  was  overwhelmed,  m  in 
this  country,  by  a  wholesale  importation  of  French  designs.  These 
continued  to  be  employed,  as  if  no  Pyrenees  existed,  for  about  a 
century,  witli  the  round  arch  in  all  the  decorative  features,  but  with 
BO  occasional  tendency  to  employ  the  pointed  arch  in  construction. 

By  degrees  this  round-arched  style  grew  into  an  early  pointed 
Spanish,  which)  like  our  own   lancet,  is  more  national  and  more 
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disracteristio  than  any  other  phase  of  the  art,  and,  like  it,  seems  to 
have  been  more  cherished  and  for  a  longer  time.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century  a  new  set  of  French  patterns  were  introduced ; 
bnt  while  French  cathedrals  with  geometric  tracery  were  being 
erected  at  Toledo,  Burgos,  and  I^on,  in  the  provinces  they  continued 
to  adhere  to  the  simpler  and  more  solid  forms  of  the  earlier  style. 

Daring  the  14th  century  the  French  style  reigned  supreme,  with 
only  a  slight  touch  of  local  feeling  and  a  slight  infusion  of  Moorish 
detiuls  in  parts,  till  in  the  15th  it  broke  away  from  its  prototype  into 
a  style  half  German,  half  Spanish,  with  all  the  masonic  cleverness 
•0  &tal  to  the  style  in  Southern  Germany,  and  more  than  German 
exuberance  of  detail,  and  complexity  of  vaulting  expedients.  With 
these  the  style  continued  to  be  used  for  churches  as  late  as  in  England, 
and  long  after  the  classical  styles  had  become  universal  in  Italy  and 
fashionable  in  France. 

The  GU>thio  style  was  not  entirely  disused  in  Spain  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  but  there  its  history  ends,  no  attempt  at 
a  Gothic  revival  having  yet  been  perpetrated  am  one:  that  inartistic 
Tzce,  It  may  come,  however;  but  they  would  adopt  Mexican  or 
Chinese  with  equal  readiness,  if  either  of  these  styles  would  provide 
them  with  places  of  worship  as  gorgeous  and  as  suited  to  their 
purposes  as  those  they  now  possess. ^ 


'  So  much  of  the  information  regard- 
ing Spanish  architecture  which  is  con- 
tainea  in  the  following  pages,  is  derived 
from  Mr.  Street's  beautiful  work,  en- 
titled "  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain/' 
imblished  in  1865,  that  it  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  refer  specially  to 
that  work  in  the  text.     With  one  or  two 
meptions,  all  the  plans  are  reduced 
tram  those  in  Mr.  Street's  book,  and 


many  of  the  wocMleiits  are  also  his.  If 
any  one  will  take  the  troiiblt*  of  eoni- 
paring  the  ver>'  meagre  aerount  of  Span- 
ish arehiteeture  contained  in  the  **  Iland- 
lK)ok/'  with  what-  is  said  in  this  work, 
thev  will  at  once  T>erceiv«*  niv  ohlii^ations 
to  Mr.  Street,  llis  work  is  a  model  of 
its  class,  and  has  (]uite  revolutionized 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

CONTENTS. 

Round-arched  Gothic  :  Churches  at  Narauco.  Roda,  and  Leon  — Eaily  Spinish 
CTOthic:  Churches  at  Santiago,  Zamora.  Toro,  Avila,  Salamanca,  and  Tkrngoni 

—  Middle  Pointed    style:    Churches  at   Toletlo,   Burgos,   Leon,  Baioelooi) 
Manresa,  Gerona,  Seville  — Late  Gothic  style:  Churches  at  Segovia,  YlOenft 

—  Moresco  style:  Churches  at  Toledo,  lle^cas,  and  Saragoza. 


PLvKLY  Spanish  Horxn-ARrHED  Gothic. 

AS  niiglit  1)0  exj)octe(l  from  what  wo  know  of  the  history  of  Spain* 
the  only  sj)Ocirnons  of  this  style  which  are  known  to  exist  in  the 
country  arc  to  be  fouiid  in  the  Asturias  or  in  the  recesses  of  that 
mountain  ran2:o  whicli  extends  from  Corunna  to  Barcelona.     It  wa^ 
in  those  regions  alone  that  the  S])anish  Christians  found  refuge  during 
the  supremacy  of  tho  ^fosloms  in  the  Peninsula,  and  were  free  X4> 
exorciso  thoir  rolii^ious  forms  without  molestation. 

Four  or  five  examples  of  the  style  have  been  described  in  sufficien  "^ 
detail  to  enable  us  to  see  what  its  loadinij  features  were.  Theearlie*'* 
appoars  to  be  tliat  of  Santa  Maria  do  Xaranco,  nearOviedo,  said  toh- 
erected  a.d.  H4sJ  Anotlicr  is  San  MIltuoI  do  Lino,  which  appears  to  b* 
nearly  as  old.  \  thinl,  San  Salvador  de  Val  de  Dios,^  is  less  iinpor^^^ 
tant  than  tho  other  two,  and,  though  peculiar,  more  like  an  Irish  o"^^ 
French  oratorv  tlian  tho  others.  A  fourth  is  Santa  Christina  de  Lino.  ^^ 
San  Pablo,  Barcelona,**  may  be  of  about  the  same  age  as  these;  an< 
no  doubt  thoro  arc  many  otliors  which  have  escaped  notice  from  theii 
insignificant  <limonsions. 

Among    these    the   most    interesting   is    that   first    named,  whicl' 
stands   at    Xaranco.      As    will    be   soon    from   the   ]»lan    (Woodcul 
No.  6S7),  it  is  unlike  any  contemporary  example  we  are  acquaintec 
with.     IVactically  it  is  a  Poman  tetrastyle  amphiprostyle  temple,  ii 
such   terms  can   be  ap])lied  to  a  Christian  edifice ;  and,  so  far  as  w 
can  understand,  tho  altar  was  placed  originally  in  one  of  the  ]>orticoe8^^' 
and    the  worshij)  was   conso(juently   probably  external.     The   great-^ 
difference  seems  to  have  boon  that  thoro  was  a  lateral  entrance,  and     ^ 
Bome  of  the  communicants  at  least  must  have  been  accommodated  in 
the  interior.     The  ornamentation  of  the  interior  differs  from  classical 


>  Parcerlsa,  **  Hecucnlos  y  Uollezas  de  Kspafta.**  —  Asturias,  p.  78. 
2  **  Mouumentos  Architectonicos.'*  •  Ibid.  ♦  Ibid. 


CHVaCIlES  OF  THE  AS'iUUIAS, 

I  omielB  more  than  the  plan.     The  colninnB  Are  spirally  ftuted  —  a 

\  litMk-al  furm  —  but  the  capitals  are  angular,  and  made  to  support 

I  the  walls  also  there  are  curious  medallions  froTH  n-hioh 

!  vauliiDg-i'ibs  spring,  whii'h  seem  peculiar  to  the  style,  since  they 

ft  found  repeated  in  S.  Cristina. 


The  chiof  interest  of  this  building,  however,  lies  in  the  faet  that 

it  exhibits  the  Spaniards  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  trying  to 

■dapt  a  I*l^ran  temple  to  Christian  purposes,  as  if 

,  the  Romans  had  left  no  bnisilicas  in  the  land,  and 

■  if  tlie  Goths  had  been   nnnble  Id  <>laborate  any 

bd  of  "ecelesia"  in  whteli   they  might  assemble 

P  vorship.     San   Miguel  and  i^anta  Crialina  are 

|dftptM   for  internal   worship,  but  their  form   is 

jr  nnlllii*  those  of  any  other  chureli  we  are  ao- 

lintcd   witli.     The  church  of  San  Pablo  differs 

■ntinlty  from  them,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  complete 

Ibristiiin  church  in  all  its  essentials.     Though  very 

BibII  (SO  feet  by  67)  it  is  trinosal,  with  a  central  _ 

me  and  all  the  arranu'cments  of  a  church,  but  osi.   risiiotCLuroh 
lore  like  examples  found  in  the  En»t  than  any-       semiBw'rir'iiliifc 

iually   known    in    the    West.       Its   details 
ill  retain  traces  of  classic  feeling  (WoikIcuI  So.  688),  though  some- 
king  not  unlike  the  Jewish  candlestick  of  llie  Temple  is  mixed  up 


I 


p  to  each  other  or  to  the  work  they  have  to  do.     Still  the  t-oiii. 

ioDa  ore  so  picturesque,  and   the  details  so  elegant,  that  it  is 

■  vilbout  regret  that  we  fiud  the  style  of  Alet  and  Roda  passing 

f  into  Bometbing  more  mechanically  perfect,  but  without  tlieir 

-classical  retinemeut. 

ffowHrdti  the  other  extremity  of  tlie  architectural  province  we  find 

:  Pantuon  of  the  church  of  San  Isidoro  at  Lvon  (a.  b.  1U63)  a 

^raporary  example,  exhibiting  a  marked  differeucK  of  style.     At 

len  this  anil  the  church  at   Roda  were  erected,  Catalonia 

(ed  arc hKectu rally  to  Aquitaine  and  Leon  to  Anjou,  or  some 

B  completely  Golbicized  province  of  France.     In  coriseqiif ui'f,  we 


BBIi    rniiuoD  ol  at.  taldoni,  I.eoii,    (From  fArvprlu.) 

I' the  style  at  Leon  much  more  complete  in  principle,  but  very 

I  ruder  in  detail.     Tlie  eastern  province  wna  in  the  hands  of  a 

i  people;  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  must  have  been  far  more 

Iniially  Gothic  in  blood,  and  their  style  is  strongly  marked  with 

ilmpresB  of  their  race. 

Eakly  Spanish  Gothic. 

ler  three  centuries  of  more  or  less  comjilete  Biipreraacy  over  the 

ie  of  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  the  northern  mountain  faetnesscs, 

tide  of  fortune  at  length  turned  against  the  Moors.     During  the 

»  of  the  llrli  century  the  Castilos  iind  all  to  the  north  of  them 

illoivvvr  from  Ui«ir  power.    Their  i»vont«  «»piuil,  Toledo^ 
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Fur  a 


fell  into  tlie  Iinndfl  of  t)i&  Cliristinns  in  1085,  sn<)  from  that  time  the 
Cliristiaiis  liad  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Moors,  but, on  the  contran', 
had  the  |jros])ect  of  recovering  the  whole  of  their  country  from  their 
graHji.  It  w»s  eonxequently  n  pi'i-ioil  of  great  and  legitimate  exulta- 
tioH,  jrreater  than  tliat  wliicli  foil.nvud  tlie  fall  of  the  last  Btrongliold 
of  till-  Intiilels  lii'forf  ilie  conquering  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  luibelli 
(a.d.  liii'l)  —  an  event  that  ended  the  drama  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Spain,  which  the  con 
quest  of  Toledo  had 
commenced.  It  is  be- 
tween these  two  event* 
that  the  history  of 
Gothic  art  in  S|>ain  wis 
] tract ically  included. 

P^or  present  |nir- 
poaes  It  may  suffice  to 
dnide  this  history  into 
three  great  clia])ter8. 

1  Early  Spanit^l^ 
Gothic,  conimenc 
about  1060,  and  lastiim  ^ 
for  two  centuries.  -^^ 
plain  and  simple,  bi^  * 
bold  and  effective  styl^^' 
first  borrowed  from  tl»  ^ 
French,  but  Intterl  ^^ 
assnnung  a  local  cha^^^ 
actiT.  Round-arohci"  ^ 
when  first  introducecS'"> 
but    adopting    th        ' 

pointed    form     in     it * 

later  develop;  ^ 

though    xtill 

tlie    rounded    form   ii 

Ihc  slyli-. 

i (I trod u ted  from 

liens  and  Salisbury  were  founded;  anc:^^ 

ISiirgiis,  and    Leon.     It    consequentl,^^^ 

tiTit,  though  ii!t  actual  development  a^     ' 

ihiTis)  must  iirnliably  date  from  the  latter*    ^ 

It  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  for  mor^^^ 

igh  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  hne  betweei^*^^ 


Goiliic  (ityle,  the  duration  of  which  was 

in  one  centiirv.     The  cathedral  at  Salamaooft 


Frtnch  caifiedrnl  in  every  ryspect,  very  nearly  identified  with  that  of 
St,  Seiiiiii  «t  Toulouse  (Woodiut  No,  888),  possessing  only  tlirw 
aiitka  instead  of  five  in  llie  navf,  tliough  otherwise  very  similitr  loit 
in  airmtgeiiient  tuid  general  dimensions. 

IlB  internal  slriieture  is  nlso  that  of  the  French  cathedra],  an<l 
forms  nn  instructive  jwiiit  of  comparison  with  owr  Englisli  cxamjjlei 
of  the  same  nge.  L'p  to  the  string-course  above  the  Iriforium 
the  Spanish,  t'rencli,  and  En&ilish  examples  are  much  alike,  eua'pt 
that  the  seizlion  of  tl>« 


piers  in  Englanil  ii 
nearly  double  that  vi 
the  others.  Above  lliis, 
at  Toulouse  and  Cuiu- 
postella,  llicre  is  a  bold 
tunnel  vault  with  Iran*- 
v<;r8tfrihs;  atEly.Kor- 
wii'hnnd  IVterboroiich 
a  flerestory  with  a  flat 
wtiiiilen  roof.  TlieM 
differences  in  the  treat 
nii'iil  of  the  upper  |>art 
no  iloiilit  -irose  to  some 
.-\Ui]|  from  the  difle^ 
enci'  of  latitude,  suffi- 
cient light  being  attain- 
able in  the  South  with- 
out a  clerestory,  thoi^h 
the  gloom  of  sueh  • 
design  could  never  W 
tolerated  iti  XoriuAndjT} 
:i]iil  much  leas  tu  Eng- 

ll.l. 

What  is  moat  strik* 
ing,  however,  at  Com* 
posiella  IB  the  complete 
wcse  of  the  style.  The 
l>ier8  are  not  only  judi- 
ciously projwrtioned  to 
ihc  wiirk  tlx'y  Imve  tci  perform,  hut  are  as  perfect  in  their  defaila  u 
any  of  the  contemporary  I'hurches  in  Aiivergne  ;  and,  though  iii  what 
may  be  called  a  Doric  style,  this  church  is  as  complete  in  itsdf  M 
any  of  the  Horid  Corinthian  Gothics  that  succeeded  it. 

The  same  may  he  said  of  the  church  of  San  Isidoro  at  Looiw 
which,  though  probably  somewhat  later  — the  church  scorns  to  hav« 
b««&  eoBi|>leted  about  114U — jirtweata  Uie  saoio  tdmplii  atyW^' 


i,  Uliloru.  Leou.    xfroiu  9irwt.) 


,    CUlinlraJ  K  Zrumora.    [From  Villa  Amil) 


The  interior  of   Zaiiiora   Cathurlral,  which  seems  to  have   been 

icied  about  the  year  1 174,  tlionjrli  wholly  in  the  pointed-nrch  style, 

||it  IW  plain  and  as  little  oniainenteil  as  that  Inst  di-Bcribed.     Even  the 

interior  of  the  dome  is  plain  when  compared  with  its  exterior,  whieh 

I  varied  in  outline  and  rich  in  decoration  like  most  of  those  of  that 

)  in  Spain.     As  in  the  facade,  the  round  nnh  h  eiii|iloved  i 

rio  almost  to  tb«  exdnaion  of  the  poinlud  wraki  w  &  d«con!un« 
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r  part  of  the  {a<;a(le  and  under  tbe  dom* 


n  the  lowi 

It  is  possible  that  these  interiore,  which  now  look  so  pUiu, 
wertj,  or  were  intended  to  be,  plastered  and  painted ;  though,  had  llic 
intention  been  carried  out,  it  is  liardly  probable  but  that  traces  of  tliie 
mode  of  decoration  would  have  remained,  to  this  day,  which  does  iiot 
1  to  be  the  case.  Still  it  ia  difficult  to  understand  why  they  ahoiild 
iiave  designed  a  facade  so  rich  as  that  of  Zatnora  Cathedral  (Woodcut 
No.  695j,  if  it  were  to  lead  to  an  interior  infinitely  plainer  than  ibt    [ 


exterior  wonld  lead  one  to  expect.  In  all  the  cnuntricB  of  Enn 
during  the  roun.l-iirched  fiothic  [lerlod  the  ex  tern  nl  doorways  were 
the  features  on  which  the  architect*  lavished  all  their  art,  and  S|.ain 
was  certainly  not  behind  the  others  in  this  respect.  Tliat  at  Zamora  ia 
excelled  in  richness  by  that  at  Toro  (Wwdciit  No.  690),  though  the 
rest  of  the  facade  is  not  so  well  worked  uji  to  Its  key-note  as  in  the 
Inst  example.  Among  a  hundred,  one  of  those  at  L^rida  (Woodcut 
No.  (197).  borrowed  from  Mr.  Street's  work,  will  illustrate  their 
beauty,  and  seenis  to  force  on  us  the  conviction  that  so  much  labor 


i  not  Iwvfl  been  hwtoweil  o 
raid  a  greater  richness  williin, 
n  ihin  last  example,  thp  doorway  has  Leen  covered  by  ft  jiorcli  ot 
,  ur  IMli  century  work;  but  uctasionally  the  Spaniards  seem  to 
e  iUU-mpted  a  porch  on  the  scnle  of  Peterborough,  aa  in  the  ciiurch 
KSan  Vincente  at  Avila  (Woodcut  No.  698).     In  this  inalance  we 
law  nnly  une  arch  between 
Uo  flanking  towers;    but 
trough  limit«<l  in  extent,  tt 
a  vep)-  noble  feature, 
LvcB  a  dignity  to  the 
ice,  too  often  wanting 
Irotliic  detign.     Ita  date 
uncertain — probably  the 
of  llio  12th  century  — 
(tTknge     MB     it    may 
IT,  tbo   richly   carved 
•onray     within,     thougli 
id-arched,  seems  to  be 
inurtion  either  of  the 
)  Af^  or  subsequent  to 
pointed -aroh   archheo- 
tiin-  wiiieh  snrroiinda  it. 

Benntifulnsare  tlie«e  de- 
uil»,  tlio  great  feature  of  tin? 
«arty  Spnntsh  fatyle  ir  the 
I  nmhorio,  or  dome,  wliich 
^yiWerally  occurs  at  thelnter 
^Bittioa  of  the  nave  with  the 
HnuepU.  Something  very  an^  L*ridaOMC..ii.-.i™i.  Dnorrfs.miii  rnreh. 
^Hnilar   is  to  be  found    in  ,i'r«,„si,«.t,) 

f  Vnnett,  especially  in  jVuvergne  and  Anjou  ;  but  the  Spnniards  seized 
'  O|ioii  It  with  avidity,  and  worked  it  out  more  completely  thnii 
^^Wiv  fitlier  nation ;  and  with  their  wide  naves  it  afterwards 
Htaumed  an  ini)<ortanco  almost  equal  to  the  octagon  at  Kly.  One 
^K  tlie  most  perfect  examples  in  the  early  style  is  that  wbicli 
j^powDs  the  old  cathedral  at  Salamanca  (Woodcut  No.  ti99),  mid 
I  Wt«  abont  1200,  As  will  be  observed  from  the  view  of  tho 
*<tcrior,  every  detail  belongs  to  the  round-arched  style,  and  in 
I  'ranee  would  certainly  be  quoted  as  belonging  to  that  date,  or 
^BUier;  bnt  when  we  turn  to  the  interior  (Woodcut  No.  700),  we 
^Hh  that  the  whole  sitbetructure  ia  of  pointed  architecture.  Truo  it 
^^Wtie  old  fumple  early  Spanisit  style,  yet  still  such  na  rather  to  upset 
^^H  Mete  of  architectural  chronology  in  this  respect.  The  internal 
^^HlBUter  of  the  dome  is  only  28  feet ;  yet  it  is  a  most  effective  feature. 


Ootbio  domes  wtien  resting  on  square  baecH.  Tbere  is  a  littlo 
BwkwarilnesB  in  tlie  form  of  the  pendentives,  wlikh  ilo  not  fit  thv 
1  niflies  below  thtrii.  llioiigli  iit  thiit  itire  ilic  -Spniiiarils  miglil 
bave  Ivaruod  from  the  Siirai^tiiiH  how  to  tnaiiuge  this  featurs. 


Otil  CalbcdTkl.    (From  Strenl.) 


ply  projecting  beyond  ouv  anuther  till  the  transition  was  effected, 
BQt  wirhout  that  accvntuatioti  wliidi  was  tliought  so  essential  in 
Gothic  art.     Above  tlio  jieiideiitiveg,  however,  at  Tarragona,  the  form 
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of  the  dome  is  perfect.    The  windows  are  nltfrnalely  of  thi 

lights,  and  the  whole  is  fitted 

tc^ther  with   exquisite  pro- 
priety and  taste. 

Although  borrowing  their 

style  in  the  first  instance  im- 
mediately from   the   French, 

the    Spaniards    developed    il 

with  sui-h  a  variety  of  plans 

and    details,    as    might   have 

made  it  a  style  of  their  own 

but  for  the  fresh  im[)ortation 
\  of     French     designs     in    the 

beguining  of  tlie  13th  cen- 
'  tiiry.     Before  tliese  carae  in, 

however,  lliey  had    very  fre- 
quently    in      their     churches 
,    adopted    a   form   of   external 
I  portico  wliich  was  singularly 

suited    to    the    climate 

produced    very    original    and 

pleasing  effects.  In  the  an- 
I  nexed  plan  of  St.  Millan  at 
I  Segovia  (Woodcut  No.  701), 
'  they  form  fourth    and    fifth 

nislea  opening  externally  in- 
'  stead    of     inlemally;     these, 

with  the  windows  over  them. 

and  the  shadow  tliey  afford, 

break    up    the    monotony   of 

the  sides  of  the  diiireh  most 


^iTranaapla.    |  Proni  SlraeL) 


B  round   furin  of  (;hiirch  does  not  seem  ever  lo  haw  been  1 
foriie  in  Spnin.    There  are  some  esainpk-H,  il  Is  tnii.-,  liiil  tliej 


iTtiaM  wnenuU  porUcoa  woiJ'l   l».<  aiiujirubly  wUptiHl  (or  liuiuulon  In  I 
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eeem,  like  that  at  Segovia  (Woodcut  No.  702),  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Templars  in  imitation  of  the  church  at  JeruHalem,  and  ased  by 
tlieni,  and  tlieni  only.  The  idea  of  a  circular  ceremonial  olinrdi 
attached  to  a  rectangular  "  ecclesia,"  docs  not  appear  to  have  entereil 
into  Spanish  arrangeinentB,  As  before  remarked,  the  sepulchrea  ot 
the  original  people  of  Spain  do  not  seem  to  have  been  sniflicientlv 
important  to  leiiil  to  any  considerable  development  of  this  form  in  the 
Christian  tiniea. 


Middle  Pointed  Spanish  Sttlb. 
While  the  early  style  describe<l  in  the  last  chsptei 


L 


TM.    PUn  Ot  CtUicdnl  U  Tnlwlo.    iFmi.i  "Mi.nu.nemwj  Archi- 
tniorieoa  U'EiiHiua.")    Scale  l<M  tc.  ut  I  la. 

cUhedraJfl  hail  been  detenninvil  nix)n      The  plan  is 


T  was  gradaally 
■working  itself 
into  something 
ongina]  and  na- 
tional. Its  coiii-se 
waBtnmed  -imdc 
by  a  freah  im- 
portation of 
Ti  rii  U  dtstgns 
111-  beginning 
■.Ur  13th  cen- 
tiiry.  Before  the 
Germans  bad 
made  np  tbeir 
minds  by  build- 
ing the  Cathe- 
dral of  Cologne 
to  snrjiaas  ibe 
grandest  designa 
of  the  French 
architect  8,  i.he 
Spaniards  had 
already  jilanned 
a  cnthedriU  on 
a  aoale  larger 
thftD  any  at- 
tempted even  in 
France,  The 
great  church  at 
Toledo  was  com- 
inenccd  in  lliST, 
seven  years 
after  Amieua 
and  Salitbury 
certainly  of  that 


(JATIIEDRAI.  AT  TOI,E110. 


f  irt«;  Ab  pTMcnt  superstructure  may  rati] 
the  rtvie    of  tLe 


that    at 

tom^fM  (Wood- 

Xo.      400). 

lengt}|      is 

briut  the 

French 
*^3iain|ito    U   only 
lr.tl    ft.  in   width 
apnmx     thi<     Hve 
aUlns    while   the 
*S]>fmi»h     cliiiTch 
^a»  178  ft.,  so  that 
tM  area    is   uon- 
ttlorably    in    ex- 
It    is   not 
o  say  what 
'  area  of   To- 
Cathwiral 
ally  was,  as  we 
innnt  quite  di'- 
whiuh 
the     cxcrcs- 
BUOM  bdong  to 
lie   origiDvl    de- 
but     «i- 
tall    not    proh- 
|lblr    be     fHr 
^rong     in     tsii. 
hating   it    UN 
IBder  75,000   ft. 
less    thtircv 
bratlmn  Seville, 


fli'ANisii  AaviuTEOTvin:.  i-art  n. 

Milan,  or  Cologne.  It  covers  rntlier  more  ground  than  York  C»thc>- 
dral,  but  i^onfiderably  exceeds  Cbartres  (68,000  ft.),  or  any  of  the 
French  cathedrals. 

The  fhureli  at  Toledo  ]>08B«BBeB  the  same  defect  in  jilan  that  wo 
remarked  on  lu  describing  that  at  Cologne  :  it  ia  loo  short  for  ite 
other  dimensions.  When  the  French  architect  at  ItourgcH  found  him- 
self in  that  difficulty  he  omttLed  the  irHnsepts,  and  ho,  to  a  great 
extent,  restored  the  apiiearance  of  length.  The  architect  at  Toledo 
has  not  projected  \m  transepts  to  the  same  extent  ne  at  Cologne,  but 
they  ai-e  still  sufficiently  prominent  internally  to  make  the  cliurcfa 
look  short;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  keeping  his  vault  low,  he  has 
done  much  to  realore  the  bannony  of  Iiis  design ;  and  instead  of  llie 
ISO  ft,  of  Cologne,  or  the  125  of  Bourgea,  even  witii  his  greater  lateral 
extension,  the  height  of  the  central  vault  is  little  over  100  ft.  ( 105?). 
The  next  aisle  is  60,  the  outer  35,  —  a  proportion  certainly  more 
pleasing  than  Boiirges,  or  any  other  tive-aisled  cathedral.  So  thor- 
oughly French  is  the  design,  that  there  is  no  attempt  at  a  ciniborio  or 
dome  of  any  sort  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts ;  but,  on 
the  other  band,  the  arrangement  of  the  choir  is  essentially  Spanish, 
and  the  screen  surrounding  it  among  the  most  gorgeous  in  Spain,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  cathedral. 

The  origin  of  the  Spanish  arrangement  of  the  cbotr  will  be  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  plan  of  San  Cleniento  at  Rome  (Woodcut 
Ko.  273),  The  higher  clergy  were  in  the  early  ilays  of  the  Church 
accommodated  on  the  beraa  in  the  presbytery.  The  singers,  readers, 
etc.,  were  in  an  enclosed  choir  in  the  nave.  Tlie  place  for  the  laity  was 
around  the  choir  outside.  So  Long  as  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  choir 
was  kept  as  low  as  it  was  at  Rome  (about  3  ft.),  this  arrangement  waa 
unobjectionable;  but  when  it  came  to  be  used  as  in  Spain,  it  was 
siugulai-ly  destructive  of  internal  effect.  In  France  the  stalls  of  the 
clergy  were  in  the  choir  beyond  the  transept,  and  all  to  the  eastward 
of  the  intersection  was  reserved  for  litem,  the  nave  being  wholly  b[i- 
projiriateil  to  the  laity.  This  was  an  intelligible  and  artistic  arrange 
ment  of  the  space ;  but  in  Spain  tlie  stalls  of  the  clergy  were  jirojectcd 
into  the  nave,  blocking  up  the  pei-spective  in  every  direction,  and 
destroying  iUt  usefulness  as  a  congregational  space,  where  the  Uity 
-could  assemble  or  be  addressed  by  the  bishop  or  clergy.  Worse  than 
this,  it  separated  the  clergy  from  the  high  altar  and  Capilla  Msior,  in 
which  it  was  situated,  so  that  a  railed  gangway  hail  to  he  kept  open 
to  allow  them  to  pass  to  and  fro.'  When  the  Spaniards  determined 
that  this  was  the  proper  liturgical  arrangement  for  a  church,  had  thej 
been  an  artistic  people,  they  would  have  invented  an   appropriate 

<  Tiie  Spanfih  arrangement  Iiu  re- 1 
cently  b«-n  wlopted  Id  WnUnlnsUir 
Abbcf ,  morn  by  kcddeiit  tluw  ilnlgn;  | 


OA.THEDRAL  AT  BURGOS. 

to  ooQtaiu  it ;  but  to  put  such  an  arrangement  into  a  French 
b  was  a  mistake  that  nothing  could  redeem.  Even  the  elaborate 
of  the  exterior  of  the  choir  at  Toledo  fails  to  reconcile  ue  to 
ogb  it  is  perhaps  the  richest  fi]]ecinien  of  its  class  in  Europe, 
!tr.i>  iiig  m  lertatn  parts  of  its  ornamentation  the  influence  of 
al\  tiidie,  nhich  still  lingered  m  the  boi]  in  spite  of  persecution 
rerj  attempt  to  eradicate  it 


B  external  appearance  of  tliifl  church  is  very  much  less  lieantifu] 
bat  of  the  interior.  It  is,  however,  so  encumbered  that  a  good 
pf  it  can  hardly  be  obtained,  and  what  is  seen  has  been  so  much 
to  biivf  lost  its  original  cliaracter.  The  uorlhHeatern 
of  the  facade  is  fine,  though  late  (1428-1479)  and  hardly  worthy 
grand  a  building.  Its  companion  was  terminated  with  an 
dome  in  tlie  last  century,  and  both  in  height  and  design  is 
incongruous  with  the  rest. 

Toledo  we  find  a  noble  interior  encased  in  an  indifferent 
■y  is  iLu  case  at  Burgos.    Although  very  much  uiaUar, 
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l>eing  only  originally  designed  to  be  90  ft.  wide  by  about  810  ft.  lon^   j 
and  all  its  dimeiisiuns  reduced  in  proportion,  stilt  externally  it  !s  at 
picturesque  aud  effective  a  design  as  can  be  found  anywliere  ui  Europe. 


it  Bnrgoa  Ckthednl.   (From  Olwpa;, 


Tbe  westeni  facade  (1442)  is  eBsonttally  a  German  design,  oria^nU 
consisting  of  lliree   portiila  deeply  recessed    ami    riclily  sculptured, 
and  atoll  orowned  with  two  spirca  of  open  work,  and  is  exquisits^ 
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proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  building,  tliongli  ita  details  are  open  to 

diticisni.      It  is  well  supported  by  the  ciinborio  or  dome  at  the  inter- 

Kction,  though  this  is  even  later,  having  Keen  oi-cctcd  to  replace  the 

old  dome,  which  fell  in  1539,  and  seems  not  to  luive  been  conijiluted 

till  lotiT.     Beyond  this  again,  to  the  cxticnic  east,  rises  the  chnjicl 

of  the  Connestabile,  erected    about  1487,  and    though  thiN    also   is 

impure  in  tletail  it  is  beautiful  in  outline,  ;ind  groujiH  jiIeaMingly  with 

the  other  features  of  the  design.     The  effect  of  the  interior  is  very 

much  injured  by  the  four  great  masses  of  masonry  which  were  inti-o- 

dnced  as  piers  to  su])[>ort  the  ciinborio  when  it  was  rebuilt ;  and  which, 

«ith  the    "Coi-o"  thrust 

u  usual    into   the  nave, 

greatly   destroy   the    ap- 

I>«ar:iiice  (if  the  building 

Od  the   other  hand,  the 

richness  of  the  details  af 

the  Ca])illn  Mamr  and  of 

the  Connestahile  chapel 

logether  with  the^anttj 

ni  elaborateness  of  the 

other    chapels,   make    uj) 

M  interior  bo  poetic  and 

*<•  jiicturesque    tliat  the 

Title    is    disarmed,    ani 

must  admit  that  Burgos 

niirits    the    title    of     i 

romance  in   stone  if  in^ 

tfiureli  does. 

Leon  is  a  third  l^th- 
«ntnry  churdi,  the    de. 
»ign    of     which     seems 
t^^ly    to    have    been 
"nported    from     France. 
Tlie    exact    date    of    its 
'^■nmencement  is  not  known.    M 
*liich  seems  very  probable,  and  it  ni 
nlwut  1305.     Its  dinieiiNi'ins  :in>  ii«i 
Wn  very  much  lees  nlii-n'd,  and 
^isW  basilica  AH  impurtcd  into  : 
arranfrement  c.f  tho  pier^'irchfs  (\Vr. 
l>Ios  Beauvais,  and  in  thu  extent  ni  tli 


II  tin-  i;jiiii 


,,.l..t..d 

I  it  Ins 

f  a 

In  tb.- 


7"!!)  it  vi'rymui-lM'es.-tii. 

..ry  it  isnn)rc'eNS.'n(i:illy 
French  than  almost  any  other  church  in  Spain,  r.iir^ns,  on  the  •■•„,■ 
lrary(WoodeatN'o.71(l)pon8essi'8  features  nut  ti>  be  f..uiid  in  Friime, 
■iich  an  the  round-arched  head  to  the  triforiuni,  and  tliu  nmnded  f«>nii 
of  the  clerestory  iritirs.ei in;,'  vault.     The  tiacery  of  Iho  clerestory 
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intlows  is  also  peculiar  in  such  a  situatioD,  and  altogether  there  ii 
Southern  feeling  about  the  whole  design  wliicli  we  mis)!i  at  Leon. 

r  example  of  the  same  class,  and  generally  it  may  b( 
said  that  the  Spanish  cathedrk 
which  were  coniin 
firet  half  of  the  lath  century  ai 
all  more  or  less  distinctly  Preudk  1 
in  design      But  the  Spaniards  ^ 
were  again  workinu  themselv^ 


free  from  their  mastei-a,  nnd  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  centnry  and 
during  the  neitt  erected  a  class 
of  churches  with  wide  naves  and 
widely-spaced  piers  which  wen- 
very  unlike  anything  to  be  found 
be  considered  as  original,  their  affinities 
Italy  than  to  the  nortJi  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Among  these  churches  the  moat  remarkable  group  is  that  still 
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eiiitiiig  in  Barcelona.    That  city  seeros  during  the  14tli  century  to 

hire  had  a  season  of  great  prosperity,  when  the  catheilrnl  and  other 

chnrclies  were  rebuilt  on  a  scale  of   great  magnificence,  nnd   with 

N|iecial  reference  to  the  convenience  of  the  laity  ax  con  trad  iHtingtiished 

(rom  the  liturgical  wants  of  the  clergy.     The  cathedrnl  aeeinB  to  have 

been  commenced  about  1298  and  been  tolerably  far  advanced  in  1329. 

Id  internal  length  is  about  800  ft.,  its  width,  cxcluaivo  of  t)ie  side 

cbipels,  about  85  ft.,  so  that  it  is  cot  a  Ini^  church,  but  is  remarkable 

tor  the  lightneas  and  wide  spacing  of  its  piere,  and  gi-nerally  for  the 

elegance  of  its  details.  Looked  at  from  a  purely  lestlictic  ))oint  of  view, 

it  ]tm     nertker     the    grandeur 

DOT  solemnity  of  the  older  and 

note    Mdid    style ;    but  gloom 

I     tnd  grandeur  are  not  nectssary 

Koompuinieota  of  a  city  church, 

ud  where  cheerfulness  combined 

with    elegance    are     considered 

ippropriate,  few  examples  more 

fully  meet  these  conditions  tlnn 

thia  church.     ConsiderBblc  cfftit 

>•  obtained   by  the  buttresacs  of 

tlie  nave    being    originalh    dc 

'i^ed,  as  was  so  freqiitntit  thi. 

cue  in  the  South  of  Franii,   i». 

ioiemal    features,   and  the   nin 

dovi  being   small    are   not  si  en 

'D  the  general  perBpecti\c     This 

■uppliea  the  requisite  a)|(.-iruKi 

<»f  strength,  in  which  the  cuiti  il 

Phn  are  rather  deficii.nt    nhilt 

"le  repetition  of  the  side  t  li  i|  l.j^ 

*H-o  in  each  bay,  gives  that  in 

•Pective  which  the  wiih,  nji.i.  iiijj 

^f  the  central  sup]K>rt8  fiiilf  in  xujijil; 

*«ry  carefully  Btudii-il,  and  the  n: 

^jwnish  churches. 

The  system  which  wan  iiitroihu-cd 
"tep  further  in  Sta.  Mnria  d.  1  >Iitr  (1 
^ault  was  made  signnrc  ami  i|uiidnpar 
in  Italy;  the  vault  of  the  .-liNJoM  .)1ilon< 

ciple  to  that  adopted  in  the  Xortli  of  Eui-oiic,  Ajjain,  however,  the 
equilibrium  is  to  some  I'Xtc-iit  n-Kt<ired  by  each  liay  i'i)ntainin<r  llirco 
aide  chapels,  though  tlie  effect  would  have  been  better  if  these  h:id 
been  deeper  and  more  important.  Siu-li  a  design  iit  iiia])]iro]iriato  wh^-n 
ft  choir  is  necessarily  introduced  to  separate  the  clergy  from  the  laity. 


Altof,'<thi-v  the  .l.-sijrn  w-enia 
It  is  more  KaiisfiKinrvthaii  in  moat 


this  riith<-dra]  was  carried  a 

-i:!8:!).     Thi-re  the  centr.-U 

■,  !i9  w;is  frefjiifiitly  the  caste 

'vactly  tlie  contrary  jirin- 


i<i» 
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hut  for  n  congregation nl  olitircli  it  is  superior  to  moat  other  dciigia 
of  thi-  Mi.ldle  Agep. 

A  tliiril  cliurcli,  Sta.  Maria  del  Pi  (132&-1353),  carries  this  principle 
one  step  fnrtlit'r  —  this  time,  liowevcr,  evidently  borrowed  from  luch 
clmrclies  as  tliose  of  Alby  (Woclcut  Xo.  8U) 
or  Toulouse  (Woodcut  No.  335).  It  IimIihb 
ciirried  out  witli  tlie  utmost  simplicity,  tkt 
clear  internal  length  is  nearly 
■^00  ft.,  the  clear  width  up- 
wards of  50  ft.  Such  ft 
fl  lurch  would  easily  con- 
tain illOO  worshippers  seated 
where  all  could  sec  and 
hear  all  that  wax  going  on. 
Though  it  may  Ih?  deficient 
ill  some  of  thom-  pnetic  ele- 
nii-nts  which  charm  bo  much 
ill  ciiir  \<)rtlierii  churches, 
iIktc  is  a  Kim]ile  grandeur 
ill  the  <le»ign  which  coni{K'n- 
-at.s  for  the  Iwk. 

The  Church  (Woodcut  Ko. 
714)  at  Miuiresa  is  very  eim- 
to  Sta. 
y  ciirried  a  step 
'.  From  wall  to  w.all  it  is  100  ft. 
■  i-oiii]i!iratively  short  that  we  mis* 
mnii  (itNortlui-iicathodraK  Still 
>■  is  lilmkecl  lip  hy  the  choir,  ad  i» 
iiiiKK'  church.  Its  central  aisle, 
ft.,  wonhl  }»■  a  wry  noble  place 
Inn'  is,  at  the  snme  time,  a  sim- 
k  :i]id  tlic  iirraiigement  of  its  .a]i«e 
whih',  at  the  same  time,  they  are 


I'd  the   i 


I  of  these  spacious 
tc instructing  them,  they 
liis  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Thrir  1111.-^1  successful  iiU-rt  ill  iliis  il!r.'.-ii..ii  was  at  Gerona.  The 
choir  of  n  .■hurch  of  the  usual  French  piiti.-rn  had  been  erected  there 
in  ibc  bi'iriniiiiiv' "f  the  Mth  century  (i;n-J'0,  but  it  had  remained 
uiiliiiish<'i1  till  141li,  when  after  much  consultation  it  was  determined 
|o  e:irry  oiil  the  design  of  a  certain  (TiiiUcrmo  Ilotfiy,  who  proposed  to 
aihl  a  nave  without  jiillars.of  the  same  breadth  as  the  centre  and  uda 
aisles  of  the  cliuir.     An  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  it  conusts  of  a 
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not  its  novelty  or  mechaoicnl  boldness  that  should  surprise  as  so  mw^ 
as  its  appropriateness  for  Christian  worship.  As  might  be  expected, 
there  is  a  little  awkwnnliiess  in  the  janetion 
of  the  two  designs.  It  is  easy  tu  see  what 
an  opportunity  the  eastern  end  of  the  gr^-at 
nave  offered  to  a  true  artist,  and  how  a 
Northern  architect  would  have  availed  him- 
self  of  it,  and  hy  canopies  nnd  statuea  or 
painting  have  made  it  a  masterpiece  of  dec- 
oration. It  is  too  ranch  to  expect  this  in 
Spain ;  hut  it  probably  was  origliially 
painted,  or  at  least  intended  to  be.  Oiher- 
wiso  it  Is  almost  impossible  to  understand 
the  absence  of  string-coui'sea  or  architectnrul 
framings  throofrhout.  But,  even  ns  it  standi, 
the  ehurch  at  Gerona  must  he  looked  npon 
>uti  of  the  most  suecessfnl  designs  of  the 
middle  Ages,  and  one  of  the  most  urigiual  in 
I  Spain. 

Hie  cimborio  had  somewhat  gone  ant  of 
fashion  in  tlie  Uortli  of  i^pain  in  thu  lAlh 
centui-y,  nnd  with  these  very  wldi'  nnve*  had 
become  not  only  diflieult  U>  constnict,  bnt 
somewhat  inappropriate. 
Still  there  nre  examples,  such  as  that  at  Valencia  ( Woclcut  No. 717), 
which,  externally  at  least,  .nrc  very  nohle  objects.  The  chnreb  at 
Valencia  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  1404,  nnd  probably  It  was 
originally  intended  to  have  added  a  spire  or  external  roof  of  sotiipsurt 
to  the  octagon.  So  completwl,  the  tower  would  have  been  a  noble 
central  feature  to  any  church,  though  hardly  so  jierfect  in  rlemigii  as 
that  of  the  old  cathedra!  (it  .Salamanca  (Woodcut  No.  fi99). 

Of  about  the  same  age  fl40l)  is  the  great  oatlicdral  of  Scvtilo,  thfi 
largest  and  in  some  respects  the  grandest  of  Mediieval  cathodrnls. 
Its  plan  can,  however,  hardly  he  said  to  be  Gothic,  as  it  wns  erected 
on  ilie  Nile  of  the  Mosijue,  which  was  cleared  away  to  make  ^Oum 
for  it,  and  was  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions  in  |>lan  ( W^oodcitt No. 
718).  It  consists  of  a  purallt'logram  416  ft.  by  29S,  exollislvv  u( 
the  sepulchral  cliapel  behind  the  altar,  which  is  a  cmque^.'ent<>  addi- 
tion. It  thus  covers  about  124,l>0l)  sq.  ft.  of  ground,  more  than  a  ihiril 
in  excess  of  the  cathedral  at  Toledo  (7ii,000),  and  more  than  Milan 
(108,0(K>  ft.),  which,  next  to  Seville,  is  the  largest  of  Sfediieval  crea- 
tions. Tlio  central  aisle  la  56  ft,  wide  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
columns,  the  side  aisles  40  ft.,  in  the  exact  )iroportion  of  7  to  10,  or 
of  the  side  of  an  isosceles  riglit-anj^led  triangle  to  the  hj'pothenuse. 
As  will  be  explained  hereafter,  this  is  the  ju-oportlon  arrived  at  from 
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seem  to  be  in  aa  pleasing  proportion  to  it  Id  lieiglit  as  theyj| 
plan,  so  that,  though  different  from  itie.  usnally  received  not 
whut  !i  Uuihic  design  should  be,  it  is  an  invention  that  woula 
bear  to  have  been  further  followed  out.     Perhaps  it  might  havehwi 
had  it  not  come  so  late.    The  eaihedral  was  only  tinished  about  1521 
when  St.  Peter's  at  Itonie  was  well  mlvanci'd. 


The  architoct  of  this  noble  building  is  not  known,  but  I 
probably  a  German  acting  under  Spanish  insjiiration,  ae  atl 
find  a  German  carrying  out  an  Italian  design  with  just  that  a^ 
of  foi-eigu  feeling  which  seems  to  prevail  at  Seville.     Wlien.howei 
we  consider  what  was  doiu- III  B.ircdonasOBbortIyhefore,orat  S'  — 
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>  soon  afterwards,  we  ueed  hardly  be  surprised  if  a  Spanish  arcm- 
\ci  reaUy  built  this  cathedral  also.  Those  features  which  to  us  have 
foreign  aspect  may  really  be  peculiarities  forced  upon  him  by  having 
I  suit  his  church  to  the  lines  of  a  mosque,  and  there  may  be  forms  in 
lidaiusian  architecture  derived  from  Moorish  examples  with  which 
e  are  not  so  familiar  as  with  those  which  the  Northern  provinces 


71S.    Plan  of  Cathe<lral  at  Scyille.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


srived  from  France.     But,  be  tliis  as  it  may,  Spain  may  well  feel 

ide  in  possessing  a  cathedral  whicli  is  certainly  tlie  largest  of  tliose 

the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  far  more  original  in  design  than  Toledo 

any  that  were  built  under  F'rench  influence.     These  remarks  apply 

ily  to  the  interior.     Externally  it  never  was  completed,  and  those 

irts  which  are  finished  were  erected  so  late  in  the  style  that  their 

(tails  are  far  from  pleasing  in  form  or  constructively  appropriate. 

vou  n.  — 18 
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Late  Sfajhsh  Gothic. 
The  last  atage  of  Spanish  Gothic  woe  not  less  remarkable  than  those 


which  preceded  it,  iin<l  perhaps  r 


original.  At  the  time  when 
other  CoDtinentsl  d»- 
tions  were  turning  their 
attention  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  c]»8sifal 
styles,  Spain  still  clung 
\  totlieold  traiJition8,aDd 
'  '-f^  actually  coromenKd 
Gothic  cathedralsinthe 
^  16th  century.  A  ne* 
cathedral  was  designed 
in  the  year  1513,  for 
Salamanca,  to  sujtersole 
the  old  one ;  and  an- 
other very  similar  hoth 
In  dimensions  and  style 
nas  commencMl  nt  St- 


t                                     ^                        govia  in   1523.'    Both 

1                                              [    I^                thesechurchesarepraf- 

-  — ^                              ,^  [    ^              tically   fivfraisled,  but 

1         1                        as  they  have  three  free 

t:  —    T^               a  sics   and  two  ran!?-* 

If  cli.ipels  between  the 

'                                         >         L__                  nternal      buttreseeft. 

U^  "'Ifc'^        J"      vT^iT-^                      iking  a  total  internal 

711     P    n  fi                                                  rtu  «          n  Street      y,  dth    of   160   ft.,   «itl» 

n    internal    lengtli    «* 

tMKt  that  .hrnui.i  m.  Tin  l.iiilt  i>  to  1)1  found  with  tlicir  internal  j-t'*' 

portiniis.     liul    their  ilei:iils  tt-nnt  that  jxinty  and  si ihonli nation  *** 

chanictenstic  of  the  earlier  styles. 

Their  great  pceiiliarity,  hcwwer,  eoiisists  in  the  extreme  richnC'** 

and  eliilmralii>ii  of  lli.ir  viiiills.     In  llii.i  res[iect  they  more  roseml'**^ 

St.  Jac<|nes.  l,ie..'e  (WooiIeiU  \<).  44li),  and  sonic  ot  the  late  Genu *»** 

chiirelies,  tlian  anything  to  Itc  found  nearer  home.     But,  whei-everti  ^ 

rivfd  from,  the  j.ractice  of  thus  ornamenting  the  vaults  at  this  late  da  *^  *^ 

contrast  ssitigularly  with  wliiil  was  done  in  earlier  stages  of  the  styl-^' 

One  of  the  defects  of  S],aiiisli  areliiteeture,  after  the  earliest  e^' 

plea  in  the  round-airhed  forms,  is  the  poverty  of  its  vaults.     Gen^' 

'  Thechurchof  St.  Eiiatftclic  at  Paris 'those  of  the  Spiinisli  I'xamptw,  thp  d^^ 
n-as  roninienrw)  as  latp  as  l."i3i.  ami.  tails  of  Ihi-  Fn-iifli  diupph  are  fir  inw^ 
alllioiigh  iti  |>1a[i  is  aliiiosl  iis  (lo'lile  aa   p<i.<eiitinl1y  Itennl usance  throughout. 
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n  tlie  b(.'St  taste,  but  still  80 


rally  they  are  like  thoee  of  the  Frencli ;  but  owing  to  the  vast  eiteiit 
Uiej  attained  at  Gterona,  Mani-i-sa,  and  t^lsewliere,  tbe  one  lean  rib  in 
the  centre  and  the  abeence  of  any  riilge-rib  make  theinselvee  more 
piinfully  felt  than  even  in  the  French  exam{>les.  When  in  the  10th 
century  the  architects  tried  to  obviate  this  defect,  it  waa  not  done  aa 
in  England  by  constructive  lines  representing  the  arches,  but  by  waving 
carved  lines  spread  capriciously  over  tlie  vault,  which  was  thus  cer- 
lainly  enriched,  but  can  hardly  be  saif)  to  have  been  adorned. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  the  late  Gothic  architects  aimed  at  tlio 
introduction  of  new  princiiiles,  not  perhaps  ii 
itrikiiig  as  to  merit  attention.  In 
iLechurch  at  Villena  (1498-ir>n) 
for  inBtanee,  all  the  columns  are 
OFiiitniented  with  spiral  flutinga  bo 
boldly  executed  as  to  he  very  effec 
tivc;  and  as  this  spiral  ornament 
i> consistently  carried  throughout 
tk' design,  and  the  parts  are  suffi 
ciwitly  massive  not  to  look  weak 
Mieil  in  consc<)uence,  the  whole 
<li-st^'n  must  be  admitted  to  t>e 
Wtli  pleasing  and  original. 

The  exteriors  of  these  16th-cciitury  churches  liave  a  ii 
Xiudern  look  than  their  interioi-s.  From  the  buttresses  beln 
llie  e\temal  walls  are  perfectly  flat,  generally  tenuinutiiii 
'ly  a  cornice  more  or  less  classical  in  design.  The  wiinlov 
•^iiently  without  tracerj',  and  are  ornanienteil  witii  balci 
I{eiinissance  ornaments  arc  often  intermixed  with  timse 
form  in  a  manner  more  picturesque  than  cimstnictive.  -Vl  times,  liow- 
«fver,  they  exhibit  such  a  goi^eous  exuberance  of  fancy  tliut  it  is  Im- 
possible to  avoid  admiring,  tliough  we  foci  at  the  same  time  that  it 
V^oiiM  be  heresy  to  the  ]>rinciples  of  correct  criticism  to  way  that  such 
^  style  was  legitimate. 

Among  the  minor  examples  of  the  age,  perhaps  the  nmst  remarkable 
i»  the  church  or  chapel  of  San  Juan  de  tos  Kcyes  m  Tuledo,  Imilt  by 
X-*erdinand  and  Isabella  aa  a  scjuiklirnl  chapel  for  themselves,  though 
Hoi  used  for  that  purjjose.  It  is  thus  the  exact  connterj-art  of  our 
Henry  VII.'b  Chapel,  and  of  the  church  at  Brou  in  IJrcsse.  As  its 
founders  were  at  the  time  of  its  erection  aunnn,'  the  richest  and  most 
prosfieroos  sovereigns  in  Europe,  all  tliat  wealth  ciuM  do  was  lavished 
On  its  omamentBtion.  It  is  ns  rich  as  our  example,  and  richer  than 
the  French  one.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  palm  must  be  awarded  the 
Eagliflh  architect.  There  is  more  constructive  skill,  and  tlie  c»n> 
ttmotion  U  better  eipressed, at  Westminster  titan  either  at  Ti.hdo  or 
Btoa;  thongh  it  is  diflScult  not  to  feel  that   the  money  in   all   these 
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cases  might  have  been  better  expended  on  a  larger  and  purer  stjle 
of  art. 

Some  parts  of  the  church  of  San  Miguel  at  Xeres  exceed  even  this 
in  richness  and  elaborateness  of  ornament,  and  surpass  anything  found 
in  Northern  cathedrals,  unless  it  be  the  tabernacle-work  of  some  tombs, 
or  the  screens  of  some  chapels.  In  these  it  is  always  applied  to 
small  and  merely  ornamental  parts.  In  Spain  it  is  frequently  spread 
over  a  whole  church,  and  thus,  what  in  a  mere  subordinate  detail 
would  be  beautiful,  on  such  a  scale  becomes  fatiguing,  and  is  decidedly 
in  very  bad  taste. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  enumerate  or  describe  the  other 
cathedrals  of  Spain,  or  the  numerous  conventual  or  collegiate  churches, 
many  of  which  are  still  in  use,  with  their  cloisters  and  conventual 
buildings  nearly  complete.  In  this  respect  Spain  is  nearly  as  rich  as 
France ;  while  she  possesses,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  a  larger 
number  of  important  parochial  churches  than  that  country,  though 
inferior  in  that  respect  to  England.  The  laity  seem  during  the  Middle 
Ages  to  have  been  of  more  importance  in  the  Spanish  Church  than 
they  were  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  tendency  of  the  architecture 
therefore  was  to  provide  for  their  accommodation.  If,  however,  any 
such  feeling  then  existed,  it  was  carefully  stamped  out  by  the  Inqui- 
sition after  the  fall  of  Granada.  It  would  be  interesting,  however, 
to  trace  it  back,  and  try  to  ascertain  the  cause  whence  it  arose.  Was 
it  that  the  Aryan  blood  of  the  Goths  was  then  more  prevalent,  and  that 
the  Iberian  race  has  since  become  more  dominant?  Whatever  the 
cause,  it  is  one  of  those  problems  on  which  architecture  may  hope  to 
throw  some  light,  and  to  which,  consequently,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  attention  of  architects  should  be  turned. 

MoRKSiX)  Style. 

While  Gothic  churches  were  being  erected  under  French  influence 
in  the  north  and  centre  of  Spain,  another  style  was  developing  itself 
under  Moorish  influence  in  the  South,  wliioh,  in  the  hands  of  a  more 
artistic  people  than  the  Spaniards,  niiirht  have  become  as  beautiful  as 
any  other  in  Europe.  It  failed,  liowevcr,  to  attain  anything  like  com* 
pleteneas,  primarily  because  the  Spaniards  were  incapable  of  elaborating 
any  artistic  forms,  but  also  ]>er]iaps  because  the  two  races  came  to 
hate  one  another,  and  the  dominant  peo])le  to  abhor  whatever  belonged 
to  those  they  were  so  cruelly  j>erseouting. 

If  we  knew  more  of  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  Moors  who  con- 
quered Spain  in  the  8th  century  we  might  perhaps  be  able  to  predi- 
cate whether  it  were  possible  for  such  dissimilar  parents  to  produce 
a  fertile  hybrid.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  Moors  did  not 
belong  to  any  Turanian  race,  or  traces  of  their  tombs  would  be  found { 
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tratnone  saoh  exist.  Nor  did  they  belong  to  any  of  tlie  great  building 
TMes,  for  duruig  the  wliolu  of  tlteir  Mijouru  in  Spain  tLey  showed  no 
constructive  ability,  no  akill  in  urrangeinent  of  plane,  aud  no  desiii.  for 
srchitectural  lusgDiticence.  But  tliuy  were  a  rich,  luxurious,  and  re- 
fined people,  possessing  an  innate  knowledge  of  color  and  an  exquisite 
perception  of  the  beauty  of  form  and  detail.  They  were,  in  fact,  among 
the  most  perfect  ornamentista  we  are  acquainted  with,  but  they  were 
Bot  architects.  Had  the  Inhabitants  of  Toledo  from  the  11th  century 
been  French,  or  any  Celtic  race,  the  combination  of  their  constructive 
skill  with  the  taste  In  detail  of  the  Moors  could  hardly  hare  failed  to 
produce  the  happiest  results.  As  it  was,  after  a  few  feeble  efforts  the 
style  died  out,  but  not  without  leaving  some  very  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  architectural  art,  though  on  a  small  scale.  They  were  also 
only  in  perishable  plaster,  which,  though  well  suited  to  the  style  of  the 
Moors,  is  a  material  which  no  architectural  people  ever  would  have 
employed. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  principal  examples  of  this  style  are  to  be 
found  in  or  about  Toledo,  but  specimens  exist  in  almost  every  jirovince 
of  Spain  up  to  the  very  roots  of  the  Pyrenees,  nnd  its  influence  is  often 
felt  in  the  extreme  richness  of  ornamentation  into  which  the  architects 
of  Spain  were  often  betrayed,  even  when  expressing  themselves  in 
Gothic  oi'  Renaissance  details: 

Among  the  examples  at  Toledo  the  two  best  interiors  seem  to  be 
the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca  and  that  of  Xuestra  Seriora  del 
Transito,  both  originally  built  as  syna- 
gogues, though  afterwards  appropriated 
to  Christian  purposes.  The  first  is  said  ^ 
to  have  been  erected  in  the  I'Jth  century, 
and  was  a))propnated  by  the  Christians  I 
in  1405.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  )>1 
it  is  .'tn  irregular  quadrangle,  about  S7  ft. 
hy  ti5  ft.  in  width  across  the  centre,  and 
divided  into  five  aisles  by  octagon.tl  piers 
Bupj>orting  horseshoe  arches,  Aboie 
these  now  runs  what  may  bo  called  a 
blind  clerestory,  though  it  a|>peais  as  if 
light  were  originally  admitted  through 
it,  by  counter-e  in  kings  in  the  root,  as  ,. 
■u^^estcd  by  the  hypjethron  of  Greek 
temples  (Woodcuts  Nos.  150, 153).  The  objects  are  so  diasiinilar  that 
it  is  difficult  to  institute  a  very  distinct  comparison  between  the  syna- 
gogue and  a  contemporary  Gothic  church  of  the  same  dhncnsiims; 
bat  it  may  safely  be  said  that  if  the  Northern  stylo  is  giander  id 
conception,  this  is  far  more  elegant  in  det.til :  the  essential  difference 
lying  in  the  fact  that  tho  Gothic  style  alwaj'B  U&d,  ox  um«^  «X 
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having,  a  vault,  and  consequently  forced  the  architects  to  work  and 
tliink  —  lli«  very  difficulty  of  liie  tnsk  being  thus  the  cause  of  iu 
BuiJcuBs.  The  Saracens  in  Sfiain,  on  the  coiiliary,  never  atteni))ted 
either  a  vault  or  a  dome,  bat  were  always  uoutenl  with  an  eaaily 
constructed  wooden  roof,  calling  for  no  ingenuity  to  design,  and  no 
thought  how  to  convert  ite  inechauical  exigences  into  artistio 
beiiiaies,  The  Moorish  ai'cliiteots  could  play  with  their  style,  and 
conse<]iuinlly  produced  fascinating  elegances  of  detail;  the  Gothic 
aiThitects,  on  the  conlrarj',  w  ere  forced  to  work  like  uieii,  and  their 


result  appeals  to  our  higher  intellectual  wants;  though  bi  ilnlnff  m> 
they  frequently  neglected  the  polish  and  lighter  grnces  of  atvie  whi^ 
are  so  pleasing  in  the  semi-Aslatic  art  of  the  South  of  Spain. 

The  other  synagogue  —  del  Trauailo  —  we  know  was  eoinploted  in 
ISfiC.  It  is  merely  a  large  room,  of  pleasing  projKirtion,  the  walls  of 
which  are  plain  and  solid  nji  to  about  three-fourlhs  of  their  height. 
^Imjvg  this  a  clerestory  admits  the  light  in  a  manner  singularly  agrm- 
abie  m  u  hot  cliiuaWi    Tkti  tool  U  at  wood,  of  tj^  form  c«Ue4  4 


b  in  Spain,  from  ita  being  something  in  tlie  form  of  an  iavened 
Inagb  —  with  coupled  tie-beams  across,  so  that,  tUougli  elegant  in 
I,  it  has  no  constructive 
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It  is  poBsii^le  that  some  larger  aai  more  iroportnnt  churches  tliau 
those  we  now  find  were  erected  during  this  period  in  this  style  ;  bm  if 
BO  they  have  perished.  One  of  ttie  lurgeitt  at  Toledo,  San  Bartoloriieu, 
hii^  jin  apse  (Woodi^ut  Ko.  7*23),  little  more  than  30  fl.  across  uver all, 
iind  others,  such  as  Santa  P^  Santa  Leocadia,  San  Eugenio.  or  ^anta 
Isabel,  are  all  smaller,  St.  Ursula  alone  being  of  about  tli«  same 
dimensions  witJi  St. 
Bartolomeo.  The  decor- 
ation of  the  apse  of 
the  latter  will  afford 
a  fair  idea  of  the  style 
of  detail  adopted  in 
these  churches.  For 
brick  architecture  it  i* 
Bingularly  npjiropriate. 
It  admits  uf  more  nr 
less  light,  na  may  be 
required.  It  is  crown«-d 
by  a  cornice  of  plensitig 
profile,  and  the  whole 
is  simpler  and  bettrr 
than  the  many -but- 
tressed and  pitiiiflcled 
ajises  of  tlie  (tothiR 
architects. 

A   more    pirtnresqnc 

exiimple,      though      not 

so     jpui-e    as    th.nt     but 

■  liKiicd,  is  found  in  the 

iitllu    ('ha]iel    of   Ifunin- 

iii'joB    in    Estremadura 

(W.iodcut  No.  724).  Aa 

will    lie  observi-d    from 

the    woodcut,    there    is 

some     13th-ceiitury    im- 

m  Tta-«.ui™-,:-  '■'''■>"    '"      "»    wii'dou-s 

liiiiii    revcniing  its  dat« 

as  well  as  betraying  its  origin,  and  but  for  which  it  might  almost  be 

mtslakcn  for  an  example  of  pure  Sarnoenie  arehttecture. 

This  is  even  more  the  case  in  a  beautiful  chapel  in  the  monnstery 
of  the  Huelgas,  near  Burgos,  which,  were  it  not  for  some  Gothic  foliago 
of  the  14th  century,  introduced  wTiere  it  can  hardly  be  ob8er\'ed,  might 
easilypassfor  a  fragment  of  the  Aihamhra.  The  same  is  true  ' if  many 
parts  of  the  churches  nt  Seville.  That  of  T,»  Frria,  for  instance,  uirf 
the  spee  of  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Calatayud,  are  purflj 


in  tbis  stjrle,  and  most  beantiful  itnil  clnborate  spccimeDB  of  their 

Very  ]ilGaeing  examples  of  the  ad.iptatioii  of  Moorish  art  to  Chria- 
liari  pur[)'>seB  are  to  be  found  in  varimm  churches  throughout  Spain. 
That  of  St.  Roman  at  Toledo*  is  a  very  pleasing  and  pure  example 
of  the  style,  but  neither 
so  picturesque  nor  to 
<:itarat-U'riatiii  as  that  at 
■IWas  (Woodcut  No. 
pffi),  not  far  from 
Madrid,  which,  though 
lliffcriug  osBentially 
llwin  any  Gothic  it«e- 
Ipk  ia  still  in  every 
1^  appropriately  de- 
liigned,  and,  iiotwith- 
BiUiuling  it«  eitrongly 
■nirkcil  liortKoutal  linen, 
|Vbi>  means  deficit-nt  in 
i  upiring  character 
Rm  ailmirablo  in  Gothic 
|««>[i|eB. 

Another  remarkable 
■  S'Unple  is  the  tower 
*ad  nwf  of  the  church 
»f  St.  Paul,  Sarngoat. 
It  is  xo  unlike  nny- 
"'iitg  (tise  in  Europe, 
'•'■■»t  it  might  pass  for  a 
'■'"irch  in  the  Crimea 
"•■  tin*  steppes  of  Tar- 
'"•>.  A»  if  to  add  to  its 
•Or^gn  aspect,  the  tilesi 

jof  are  colored  ^^    ^,,  "j^  ^ 

■•'l  ^Inzed,  thus  rendei'- 

!■  contrast  with  Gothic  ait  stronger  lli 
details  and  forms  of  the  architecture, 
the  church  of  St.  Thonifi  at  Toledo  1 
■Otirish  in  all  its  detail«  that  hut   for  its 
uted  among  ihe  Hpcciiiiens  of  Mi 
"•■ou^liiint  Spain  there  are  man 


*>Ulnedly  erected  by  the  Christians.     Both  in  t!di 


a  thai,  presented  in 

has  a  tower  so  perfectly 
form  it  might  as  well  bo 
of  JMoxarabicarchitectiiro. 
class,  winch  were  un- 


luntry  and  in 


vln  eiigniTing  of  this  lowpr  U  ^ven  j  vi^ry  coiiit>l<<tP  i>niimmlion  of  all  th« 

'   i^UMt'i    "  Gothic    ArEhlti-clarc    in    Rxaiinilea  o(   Uiu  style  to  be  faund  in 

4  » {  Totwhi. 


Sicily  it  IB  never  safe  to  aHsume  that  because  the  style  of  u  buJli! 
is  Mocirisli,  even  purely  go,  tlic  structure  inuflt  ticlung  tu  the  t 
when  tlie  Moors  possessed  the  country,  or  to  a  liappy  iiiter%'nl,  if 
such  existed,  when  ft  more  than  usually  tolerant  reign  permitleH  ll 
to  erect  eilifices  for  thetnselvvs  unilvr  the  rule  of  thtir  Chris 
conquerors. 

Sometimes  we  find  Moorish  detxils  mixed  up  with  those  of  Go 
nrchitectnre  in  a  manner  elsewhere  unltnown,  as  for  instance  in 
doorway,  in  WoodL'ut  No.  727,  from  tlie  bouse  of  the  Ablals 
Valencia.  The  wood-work  is  of  jjurely  Moorish  design,  the  sl^ 
work  of  the  bad  iinconstructive  Oothio  of  the  late  Spanish  archite 
ttltogetlier  making  np  a  combination  more  picturesque  than  b 
at  least  in  an  &rrhilectai»)  point  of  view. 


Monastic  } 

AS alreaJv mu ntluned,  to  most  of  tlje  gieat  churchps  deRcnbed  above 
tlirre  were  atiactied 
ni'inastit;     establJEtimenls 
TO  a  flcnie  conimeiiHurntP 
»ilh    111  cm    in    difrnity, 
■nil  ornnniented    in 
■^iinl  deiti-ee.       Most 
tiicM,  loo,  had   elm].! 
^Wnes,  generiilly  square   - 
llulled    aptu'ttiients,   not 
IquM    in    originnlity    or 
"migTiilicence   with    those 
"f    England,     liiil     very 
Mijiprior       lo       anytliing 
f"iin.l    in    France.      The 
iiin'i  urnamentnl  part  of 
Hiwe     is     generally     the 
^•crt'pn    of    triple    ari-hus 
^fe  whieh    they  o)>i'm    on 
^Hs   cloister.      Inienmlly 
^■Ky    are    now   ^renenilly 
"■   ^lain,  hat  Ihey  may  have 
Wnriilnrncd  with  wooden 
(tiiMsnnd  furniture,  which 
linvo  since  disappeared. 

More    ini|iorl:int    tlmn 
llieae  uru  tliu  cloisttTB  (o    ' 
wliioh  they  wcrr  nttached 
■—lhc^«(r'*of  the  convent, 
»liich  in  such   a  eliniiite 

an     that      of     Spain      wan  jm.    CtoMororthe  Haelgns.iivL 

»n  iudispensablu  adjunct,  '  '"""' 

^OTctnaara  i^wjumM  than  >  ctwci^d  ftwada  esw  •vtA  w  onwife  j 
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Fbe  in  our  northern  climRte.     The  Spanish  architecla  see; 

I  lequenep,  to  have  revelled  in  the  designs  of  iheir  cloieuns. 

I  the  Biinple  aivdile  of  Gerona  (1117)  ti>  the  exuberant  capri 

I  Jiian  de  los  Ftfyea,  they  form  a  series  of  examples  comptl 

a  trstive  of  the  piogress  of  :S]>ani8b  art  j  perhaps  more  so 

I  the  eharehes  to  whieh  they  are  attached. 

The  favorite  form  of  the  earlier  examples,  like  those  in 

F  of  Fiani^e  (Woodcut  ^'o.  325),  is  that  of  an  open  arcade  sa{ 
coupled  colun 
capitals  of  ^ 
ai'chtiects  de 
lavish  all  the 
of  variety  a 
That  at  the 
of  the  Iluelgl 
cut  No.  728 
fair  idea  of  th 
which  tbey  i 
out,  and  ia  eta 
nioi-e  appropi 
the  I  racer  led 
North  era 
which,  withoi 
nrv  nioHt 
During  the , 
ISthcvnlnri* 
iardsniloptct 
soirie  of  lh9 
mens  of  tbei 
are  to  be  fo^ 
chtislerarcad 
gone  so  far, 
tht-y  went  o 
rie<l  the  \dt 
legitimate 
by  filling  'ip  t 
The  most  ( 
in  Arn^in> 


■Kt.    Clobter. 


npcnin;!  with  a  screen  of  picrrcl  tracer 

ample  of  thin  Mlyle  ia  that  found  (it  Taratoi 
I  itself  ia  in  brick,  but  not  evrn  plnsteri'd;   the  openings 

with  stone  alahs  pierced  with  the  moat  varied  and  eli 
I  tracery.  It  would  seem  a  more  reasonable  |>Iau  to  have 
,  for  the  strnelnre  and  lorra-cotta  for  the  o]iemuga!  bat 

effect  of  the  whole  is  extremely  pleasing.    !t  i«,  however,' 

Oriental  than  an  European  desiirti,  and  reveals  as  clearly 
^«f  Toletlo  the  aontinuwl  preMuue  of  tlie  Moor  iu  Ui^li 


Mu-MCIPAI.    BriLDINGB. 

Spain  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed,  diiriii'f  lln-  Middle  j 

J  municipalities  of  sufficiuiil  importanire  to  re<]tiire  hiiililings  of  an 

iponant  or  permanent  eliarauter  for  tlieir  ucconimodatioa.    Tliere 


Internally  it  has  twisted  columns  similar  to  tliose  at  VtUena  (Wood- 
cut Ho.  720).  The  two  buildings  are  said  to  have  been  designed  by 
tho  same  architect,  but  tlie  cohiinns  in  thia  instiuiee  uv  much  more 
attenuated  than  in  tlie  church.  The  exterior  has  at  least  the  nterit  of 
ex)ireRairig  tlie  internal  arrnngeinents.  On  one  side  of  tb«  central 
tuwer  ie  tlu^  great  liall,  on  t)ie  other  the  public  rooniB,  and  above 
thi'iiG  an  ujipt-r  story  with  an  o\>cn  arca<le.  The  last  is  a  feature 
vvvy  frequently  found  in  Spain,  not  only  in  Meiliteral  palaces,  but  in 
those  of  the  Renaissance  periotl,  and  wherever  it  exists  it  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  thai  can  be  found  ;  it  gives  nil  the  shadow  of  a  cornice, 
without  its  inconvenient  and  useless  projection,  and  crowns  tbe  whole 
design  in  an  appropriate  and  pleasing  manner. 


Castles. 


4 

of  m 


One  example  must  sutfiee  to  recall  attention  to  the  fact  of  I 
existence  of  "Chateaux  en  Espngne."     On  the  plains  of  C&stille  Uiey 


are  not  only  nuniorous,  but  of  great  magnificence ;  erected  api-nri-ni!y 
before  the  fear  of  inroads  from  the  Moors  of  Granada  had  j)!***!-'! 
away,  or  at  all  event*  when  a  military  aristocracy  was  mdiapensabli! 
to  save  the  nation  from  reoonquesl  by  these  dreaded  enemies.  Ol 
these  the  Kaar  at  Segovia  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
frequently  drawn.  It  has  the  advantage  of  heinji  still  inliablted,  and 
j£s  lurrch  retained,  till  receuily,  "Oazvc  \.o.\\  cottvcvi  w:^»"«^^l 
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h  80  peculiar  and  local  an  aspect.'  It  also  possesses  the  advantage  — 
rtre  in  Spanish  castles  —  of  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  tall  rock,  to 
which  it  has  been  fitted  with  almost  Oriental  taste. 

Another  favorable  specimen  is  the  now  ruined  castle  of  Cocos. 
Its  tall  towers  and  clustering  turrets  still  attest  its  former  magni- 
ficence, and  point  to  a  local  style  of  defensive  architecture  differing 
from  that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe,  but  even  more  picturesque 
than  the  best  examples  of  either  France  or  England.  The  castle  at 
Olite  is  still  more  local  in  its  style.  Many  other  examples  might  be 
quoted  ;  but  they  hardly  belong  to  the  line-art  branch  of  Architecture, 
and  thus  scarcely  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  though  a 
monograph  of  the  military  architecture  of  Spain  during  the  Middle 
Ages  would  be  almost  as  interesting  as  that  of  her  ecclesiastical 
remains. 


*  These  were  destroyed  ^y  a  fire  which  occurred  some  fourteen  years  ago 


Church  of  Batslha 

SO  little  attention  hnsbi?en  paiij  to  the  subject  oE  Gothic  architectm* 
in  Portugal  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it  contains  mj 
olmrchea  of  interest  belonging  to  that  style.  There  are  certaioly 
some  splendid  remains  at  Beleiu  near  Lisbon,  and  fragments  at  least 
elsewhere ;  but  those  wlio  have  described  them  are  so  little  qualified 
for  tiie  task  by  previous  study,  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  place  reliance 
on  the  correctness  oE  their  assertions  regarding  them.  One  church, 
however,  —  that  at  Batalba,  —  has  met  with  a  different  fate,  and 
having  arrested  the  attention  of  Mr.  Murphy,  "the  illustrator  of  the 
Alhnmbro,"  was  drawn  by  hinti,  and  published  in  a  splendid  fiilio 
work  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  As  might  be  supposed  from  the 
date  of  the  work,  the  illustrations  do  not  quite  meet  the  exigences  of 
modern  science,  but  it  is  at  all  events  one  of  the  best  illustrated 
churches  in  the  Peninsula,  and  seems  in  some  respects  to  be  worthy 
of  the  distinction,  being  certainly  the  Hnest  church  in  Portugal. 

It  was  erected  by  King  John  of  Portugal,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  during  n  buttle  with  his  namesake  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1385, 
and  was  completed  in  all  essentials  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
From  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  732)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  form  of  the 
original  church  is  that  of  an  Italian  basilica  —  a  three-aisled  nuve 
ending  in  a  transept  with  five  chajiels;  the  whole  length  inlemaJly 
being  264  ft.,  and  the  width  of  the  nave  72  ft.  4  in.  It  is  therefore  b 
email  building  compared  with  most  of  the  Gothic  churches  hitherto 
described.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  under  an  octi^nal  canopy 
which  once  euppoiled  a  German  open-work  spire,  are  the  lombs  of 
the  founder  and  of  his  wife  Philijipa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt; 
beyond  this  the  octagon  expands  into  a  square,  In  a  very  Easteni 
fashion,  to  accommodate  the  tombs  of  other  members  of  the  royal 
family  who  are  buried  around.  The  whole  design  of  this  f»arl  is  one 
of  the  most  suitable  for  a  family  sepulchre  to  be  found  anywhere. 
The  wonder,  however,  of  the  Batalha,  or  rather  what  would  have 
been  so  had  it  been  uompleted,  is  the  tomb-honse  which  Emanuel  the 
Fortunate  commenced  for  himself  at  the  east  end  of  the  dinrch. 
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ffimilw  uhapels  at  Burgos  and  Murcia  have  already  been  noticed,  but 
tliis  was  to  have  surpassed  them  all,  and  if  completed  would  have 
beeo  the  most  gorgeous  mausoleum  erected  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  tradition  of  the  circular  toinb- 
hoose  behind  the  altar  remained  constant  in  remote  provinces  to  the 
latest  a<re.  The  plan  of  this  church  is  virtually  that  of  St.  Martin  at 
Tours,  of  St.  Benigne  at  Dijon  (Woodcuts  Nob.  341,  343),  and  of 
other  churches  in  Aijuitania. 
It  a  easy  to  see  how  by  re- 
moving  the  intermediate  walls 
this  basilica  would  become 
«  chevet  church,  complete 
•icept  for  the  difference  in 
the  span  of  the  two  parts. 
Bad     the     mausoleum    been 

finished,  the  wall  separating 

it  from  the  ohurah  would  not 

improbably     have     been     re- 
moved. 

The    plan    of    this    tomb- 

liouse  is  interesting  as  being 

that    of    the    largest    Giothio 

^ome      attempted,     and     aa 

•howing     how    happily     the 

Isothio     forms    adapt    them^ 

selves    to    this    purpose,   and 

how    easily    any    amount    of 

abutment    may    be    obtained 

in  this  style  with  the  utmost 

degree  of  lightness  and   the 

most  sdmirable  play  of  per* 
apective ;  indeed  no  construc- 
tive difficulties  intervene  to 
prevent  this  dome  having  i 
been  twice  its  present  diam- 
tter  (So  ft.) ;  in  which  case 
■t  Would  have  far  surpassed 
^  Uaria  del  Fiore  and  all 
the  pHudo^lasaical  erections  that  have  since  disfigured  the  fair  face 
of  Europe. 

QeneraOy  apealEing,  neither  the  proportions  nor  the  d<?tnila  of  this 
uhnrch  are  good ;  it  was  erected  in  a  country  where  the  ]irin<.'i]iles  of 
^hio  art  were  either  misapprehundcil  or  niiknowii,  and  where  a 
lavish  amount  of  expenditure  in  carving;  and  oriiami-Tit  was  thought 
*^  bs  the  beat  means  of  attaining  buauty.    The  cliurch  from  tUia 


Murpliy, 


Uatnthn.    (Fnnn 
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^ause  may  almost  be  considered  a  failure ;  its  two  sepulchral  chapeU 
being  in  fact  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  parts  of  tb^ 
structure.    It  may  be  observed  also  that  the  open-work  spire  agreed 
much  better  with  the  semi-Oriental  decoration  of  the  churches,  botl^ 
of  Burgos   and  Batalha,  than  with  the  soberer  forms  of  the  mor^^ 
Northern  style.     Gnu  is  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  German^^* 
borrowed  the  idea  from   Spain  rather  than  that  Spain  imported  i^^ 
from  the  North.     Till  wc  know  more  of  the  age  of  the  cathedrals  o^ 
Leon,  Oviedo,  and  otlier  cities  in  the  north  of  Spain,  the  point  camio^ 
be  determined;  but  it  seems  by  no  means  certain  but  that  further* 
knowledge  will  compel  the  Germans  to  resign   their  claim  to  thi^ 
their  single  alleged  invention  in  the  pointed  style. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  church  at  Batalha  is  that  at  Alcoba9a^ 
commenced  in  the  year  1148  and  finished  in  1222.  It  is  a  simple 
and  grand  Cistercian  abbey-church,  not  unlike  that  at  Pontigny 
(Woodcut  No.  409)  in  style.  Its  total  length  is  360  ft. ;  its  height 
about  C4.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  side-ables  by  twelve  piers,  the 
arches  of  wliich  su])port  vaults  of  the  same  height  over  the  three 
divisions  —  a  circumstance  which  must  detract  considerably  from  the 
beauty  of  its  proj)ortions.  The  east  end  is  terminated  by  a  chevet 
(called  by  the  Portuguese  a  charolu)  with  nine  chapels. 

The  monastery  attached  to  this  church,  formerly  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  the  world  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  their  retreat  from 
Portugal . 

At  Coiriibra  there  are  still  some  remains  of  Gothic  churches ;  the 
j)rinci})al  of  these  is  the  old  cathedral,  which,  tliough  much  destroyed, 
still  retains  many  features  belonging  to  the  same  age  as  that  of 
Aloobaya. 

In  tlie  same  town  is  the  church  of  Sta.  Cruz,  rebuilt  by  French 
architects  in  the  yi*ar  1515,  in  the  then  fashionable  flamboyant  style 
of  their  country;  and  in  complete  contrast  to  this  is  the  small  but 
intcrestiiitr  round  (toiIiic  churcli  of  St.  Salvador,  erected  about  the 
year  11  (VJ. 

Tlic  clmrcli  of  tho  convtMil  at  Helem  near  Lisbon,  thongh  one  of 
the  latest,  was  intcn<liMl  by  its  foundiM-,  Emmanuel  the  Fortunate,  to 
be  OIK'  of  the  nnist  s|>lendi<l  in  tiie  kingdom.  It  was  commenced  in 
150(1,  ])ut  not  finished  till  lonix  after  tlie  Renaissance  had  set  in,  so 
tliat,  (in  the  interior  es]>eeially)  it  is  very  much  disfigured  by  incon- 
gruities of  every  sort.  The  southern  ])ortal,  however,  is  wholly  in 
the  St  vie  of  the  first  vears  of  the  KUli  centurv,  and  is  as  elaborate  an 
example  of  the  exuberant  ornamentation  of  that  age  as  can  be  found 
in  the  Peninsula.  It  is,  of  eourst",  full  of  faults,  and  by  no  means 
worthy  of  imitation;  but  its  richness  in  figure  sculpture  and  in 
arehiteetural  earvinir  is  very  impressive  and  ])leasing,  in  spite  of  all 
that  can  be  said  against  its  taste. 
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Southern  people  might  be  expected  to  be.  Moreover,  it  is  the  work 
of  men  among  whom  the  style  arose,  and  who  consequently  were 
more  at  home  in  it  tlian  the  Scotch  builder  could  pretend  to  be ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  these  deductions,  there  is  a  similarity  between  the 
style  of  the  two  buildings  so  remarkable  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
common  origin. 

The  other  churches  of  Portugal^  such  as  those  of  Braga,  Guimft- 
raens,  etc.,  seem  to  have  been  of  late  flamboyant  style,  and  generally 
are  so  much  modernized  that  the  little  beauty  they  ever  possessed  is 
concealed  or  destroyed  by  modem  details. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  age  of  the  principal  examples  and  the 
apparent  paucity  of  those  of  an  earlier  time,  it  is  still  possible 
that  Portugal  may  contain  much  to  interest  the  archaeologist.  But 
travelling  has  hitherto  been  inconvenient  and  slow  in  that  country, 
and  it  has  not  yet  been  visited,  or  at  least  described,  by  any  one 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  Mediaeval  art.  When  properly 
explored,  we  may  be  surprised  at  the  treasures  it  contains.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  ''  Handbook  of 
Portugal "  is  correct  when  it  asserts  that  "  There  is  no  European 
country  which  has  less  interesting  ecclesiology  than  Portugal.  There 
are  certainly  not  150  old  churches  in  the  kingdom.  TJie  French  in- 
vasion, the  great  earthquake,  and  the  rage  for  rebuilding  in  the  18th 
century,  have  destroyed  nearly  all." 

Let  us  hope  it  may  not  be  so,  but  at  present  we  have  little  beyond 
the  hope  to  rely  on. 
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fP  a  historian  were  to  propose  to  himself  the  task  of  writing  a  tolerably 
■■■   consecutive  narrative  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  Italy  during 
^^  ^ddle  Ages,  he  would  probably  find  such  difficulties  in  his  way  as 
^^wld  induce  him  to  abandon  the  attempt.    Venice  and  Genoa  were 
^  ^liatinct  states  as  Spain  and  Portugal.     Florence,  the  most  essen- 
tially Italian  of  the  Republics,  requires  a  different  treatment  from  the 
"*"<jennan  Milan.      Even  such  neighboring:  cities  as  Mantua  and 
^''Ona  were  separate  and  independent  states  during  the  most  im- 
Poj^i^nt  part  of  their  existence.     Rome  was,  during  the  whole  of  the 
-^la^^e  Ages,  more  European  than  Italian,  and  must  have  a  narrative 
^  ^^r  own ;  Southern  Italy  was  a  foreign  country  to  the  states  of  the 
^*^]i;  and  Sioily  has  an  independent  history. 
^^le  same  difficulties,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  same  degree,  beset 
^    liistorian  of  art,  and,  if  it  were  projwsed  to  describe  in  detail 
7*  ^^e  varying  forms  of  Italian  art  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it  would 
^  Necessary  to  map  out  Italy  into  ]>rovinces,  and  to  treat  eacli  almost 
^  ^  lepanite  kingdom  by  itself.    In  this,  as  in  almost  ever^  \\\^\a.t\^^^ 
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however,  the  architecture  forms  a  better  guide-lino  through  the  ti 
mazes  of  the  labyrinth  than  the  written  record  of  political  events,  and 
those  who  can  read  her  language  have  before  tlietn  a  mure  trustuonJiy 
and  vivid  picture  of  the  past  than  can  be  obtained  by  aay  i 
means. 

Tlie  great  charm  of  tht;  history  of  Medieval  aH  in  Englai 
unity.  It  affords  tlie  picture  of  a  people  working  out  a  style  froti^ 
chaos  to  completeness,  with  only  slight  assistance  from  those  in 
foreign  countries  engaged  in  the  same  task.  In  France  we  have  two 
elements,  the  old  Southern  Romanesque  long  strutting  with  the 
Korthern  Celtic,  and  unity  only  obtaini'd  by  the  Kuppression  of  the 
former,  wherever  they  ciinie  in  contact.  In  Italy  we  have  three 
elenientt^,  —  the  Roman,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Byzantine,  —  souietim<« 
existing  nearly  pui'c,  at  othei's  mixed,  in  the  most  viirying  projior- 
tions,  the  oue  with  the  other. 

In  the  North,  the  Gotliic  element  prevailed  nearly  juire,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  was  based  nn  n  Romanesque  element,  and  was  practised 
by  a  people  who  still  clung  to  the  traditions  of  imperial  Rome,  aiid 
who  consequently  allowed  the  classical  forms  to  influence  llu'ir  an, 
throughout  til''  JHiddle  Ages,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  was  the  case 
on  this  side  of  the  Al[is. 

In  the  South,  the  BvKintine  forms  prevailed,  partly  because  tlio  art 
was  there  based  on  the  tradition  s  of  Magna  Greoia,  and  more,  perhajm, 
from  the  intimate  connection  that  existed  between  Apulia  and  the 
Peloponnesus  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Between  the  two  stood  Rome,  nearly  iinchnnged  and  nnchangvable 

—  the  three  terms,  Roman,  Romanesque,  and  Jienntssancr  eon)priBe  all 
the  variation  she  submitted  to.  In  vain  the  ByKimtine  besii-ged  her 
on  the  south  and  the  Gothic  on  the  north.  Their  waves  s[ient  them- 
selves on  her  rock  without  producing  much  impression,  while  her 
influence  extended  more  or  less  over  the  whole  peninsula.  It  was 
distinctly  felt  :it  Florence  and  at  Pisa  on  the  norlli  and  west, 
though  these  conquests  were  nearly  balanced  by  the  Byztinttnt^ 
influence  which  is  so  distinctly  f^lt  at  Venice  or  I'lidua  on  the  easi 
coast. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  these  arehitecHiral 
varieties  with  the  local  and  ethnographical  peculiarities  of  the  people 

—  a  difficulty  which  at  first  sight  appears  all  but  insuperable — in,  Uiat 
Bomctimca  ail  three  styles  are  found  side  by  side  in  the  same  city. 
This,  however,  constitutes,  in  rc.ility.  the  intrinsic,  merit  of  arehiteu- 
tnre  as  a  guide  in  these  difficulties.  What  neither  the  language  of  the 
people  nor  their  histories  tell  us,  their  arts  jiroclaim  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  mistaken.  Jnst  in  that  ratio  in  which  the  Roman,  Bj-uintine, 
or  Gothic  stylo  prevails  in  their  rhnrches.  to  that  extent  did  either  of 
diese  elementa  exist  in  the  blood  of  the  jieople.     Once  thoroughly 
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master  the  peculiarities  of  their  art,  and  we  can  with  certainty 
pronounce  when  any  particular  race  rose  to  power,  how  long  its 
prevalence  lasted,  and  when  it  was  obliterated  or  fused  with  some 
other  form. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  distingnislnng  between  the  Byzantine 
aiid  the  other  two  styles,  though  it  is  only  after  reading  the  next  book 
of  this  work  that  its  peculiarities  can  be  fully  explained.  Meanwhile, 
however,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  Gothic 
and  Byzantine  form  of  dome.  The  latter  is  almost  always  rounded 
extenially,  the  former  always  straight-lined.  Again  :  the  Byzantine 
arcliitects  never  used  intersecting  vaults  for  their  naves.  If  forced  to 
Twe  a  pointed  arch,  they  did  so  unwillingly,  and  it  never  fitted  kindly 
to  their  favorite  circular  forms ;  the  style  of  their  ornamentation  was 
throughout  peculiar,  and  differed  in  many  essential  respects  from  the 
other  two  styles. 

It  is  less  easy  always  to  discriminate  between   the  Ootliic  and 

Romanesque  in  Italy.     We  frequently  find  churches  of  the  two  styles 

built  side  by  side  in  the  same  age,  both  using  round  arches,  and  with 

tletails  not  differing  essentially  from  one  another.     There  is  one  test, 

however,  which   is  probably  in  all  cases  sufficient.     Every  Gothic 

church  had,  or  was  intended  to  have,  a  vault  over  its  central  aisle. 

^'o  Romanesque  church  ever  attempted  it.     The  irnj)ortance  of  the 

^distinction  is  apparent   throughout.     The    Gothic    churches    have 

clustered  piers,  tall  vaulting  shafts,  external^ and  internal  buttresses, 

^nd  are  prepared  throughout  for  this  necessity  of  Gothic  art.    The 

*^oinanesque  churches,  on  the  contrary,  have  only  a  range  of  columns^ 

Sonerally  of  a  pseudo-Corinthian  order,  between  the  central  and  8i<lQ 

^t8les;  internally  no  vaulting-shafts,  an<l   externally   only  pilasters. 

*iad  these  architects  been  competent,  as  the  English  wore,  to  invent 

^n  oniamental  wooden  roof,  they  would  perhaps  have  acted  wisely  •, 

^tU  though  they  made  several  attempts,  esjK»cially  at  Verona,  they 

*Uiled  signally  to  devise  any  mode  either  of  hiding  the  mere  mechanical 

structure  of  their  roofs  or  of  renderin*^  thorn  ornamental. 

As  before  pointed  out,^  vaulting  was  the  roal  fonnativo  idea  of  tho 
Gothic  style,  and  it  continued  to  be  its  most  marked  cl.aracteristio 
^luring  the  continuaQce  of  the  style,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  throughout 
^11  Europe. 

As  it  10  impossible  to  treat  of  these  various  stylos  in  one  fle(|uenoo. 
Various  modes  of  precedence  might  bo  adu]»torl,  for  oach  of  which  good 
reasons  could  be  given  :  but  tho  following  will  probably  bo  found  most 
t^onsonant  with  the  arrangement  elsewhere  ado]>ted  in  this  work  :  — 

First  to  treat  of  the  Gothic  styles  of  Northern  Italy,  because  they 
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complete  our  history  of  the  style  in  Europe,  and  directly  c( 
the  countries  on  either  side  of  the  Alps ;  thus  concluding  tli 
branch  of  our  subject  and  introducing  tlie  next. 

Secondly,  to  take  up  the  Mediaeval  Tlomanesque  where  m 
that  style  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  to  point  out  the  few  rem 
peculiarities  which  have  not  yet  been  described. 

Lastly,  to  describe  the  Byzantine  art  as  it  was  practised 
South  of  Italy :  thus  continuing  the  sequence  up  to  the  next 
and  leading  the  history  by  an  easy  gradation  from  the  true  Go 
the  West  to  the  true  Byzantine  of  the  East. 

Sicily  will  demand  a  chapter  to  herself ;  not  only  because  a 
element  is  introduced  there  in  the  Saracenic  —  which  influence 
style  almost  as  much  as  it  did  that  of  the  south  of  Spain  —  b 
cause  such  pointed  Gothic  as  she  possesses  was  not  German,  lilt 
of  Northern  Italy,  but  derived  far  more  directly  from  France, 
either  the  Norman  or  Angiovine  dynasties. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
LOMBARD  AND  ROUND-ARCHED  GOTHIC. 

CONTENTS. 

Chipd  at  Friuli  —Churches  at  PUccuza,  Asti,  and  Novara— St.  Michele,  Pavia 
— St.  Amhrogio,  Milan  —  Cathedral,  Piacenza  —  Churches  at  Verona  —  Cir 
cular  Churches  —  Towers. 

WHEN,  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  gi*eat  mass 
of  Gothic  barbarism  moved  up  the  valley  of  the  Danube  towards 
tlie  west,  one  great  division  followed  that  river  to  its  source,  and  thence 
penetrated  into  and  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Rliine.  They  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  be  able  almost  wholly  to  obliterate  all  traces 
of  fonner  civilization,  and  to  invent  that  original  style  of  architecture 
^hose  history  was  sketched  in  the  fourtli  Book  of  this  work. 

The  other  great  division  of  the  horde  turned  the  Sommering  Alps 
*nd,  })enetrating  into  Italy  by  way  of  Udine  and  Conegliano,  settled 
>n  tlie  valley  of  the  Po.  They  may  have  been  as  numerous  as  the 
others;  but  Italy  in  those  days  was  far  more  densely  peopled  than 
^•nnany,  and  the  inhabitants  were  consequently  able  to  resist  oblit- 
eration far  more  successfully  than  on  the  north  of  the  Alps,  and  even 
^here  the  new  element  prevailed  most  strongly,  its  influence  was  far 
^®88  felt  than  in  the  more  sparsely  peoj)led  Rhenish  provinces.  This 
^as  generally  more  apparent  along  the  coast  than  in  the  interior. 
Venice  long  resisted,  though  Ravenna  was  overwhelmed.  Pisa  and 
Lucca  resisted  throughout.  Florence?  was  divided.  Tlie  Barbarian 
''Jfluence  was  strongly  felt  at  Siena,  more  feebly  at  Orvieto ;  but  there 
*t  was  stopped  by  the  influence  of  Rome,  whicli  throughout  tlie 
Middle  Ages  remained  nearly  uncontaminated. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  insuptM-able  barrier  of  the  Alps,  which 

•^retched  between  them  and  the  <litTcrent  influences  to  which  thev 

^^re  subjected,  the  connection  between  the  northern  and  southern 

•hordes  remained  intimate  during  tin*  whole  of   the  Middle  Ages. 

^'ilan  was  as  much  Gknnan  as  Italian ;  and,   indeed,  e\<'ept  from 

*  slightly  superior  degree  of  elegance  in   the  southern  examples,  it 

**  sometimes  extremely  diflicult  to  distinguish  between  the  designs 

^*  Lombard  and  of  Rhenish  churches.     As  the  .Mi^ldle  Aires  wore 

®n,  however,  the  breach  between  the  two  styles  wi<lene<l,  an<l  there 

*  no  difficulty,  in  the  later  pointed    schools,  in  seeing  how   Italy 

*^  gradually  working  itself  free  from  (Jeriiian  influence,  till  at  last 
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itiLagonistic  nationalities,  practini^'t 
?ry  iiltle  in  commoii  the   on«  wiUi  tl»* 


they  became  dietim-t  ami 
styles  ot  art,  which  Iiatl  ' 
other. 

Whoever  the  Barbarians  were  who  in  the  Olh  and  6th  centurtort 
swacmed  into  Italy  —  Aiistro-Gothe,  Visi-Golhs,  or  Lombnrds — the^^ 
ciTtainly  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  great  building  races  of  tb^ 
world.     Few  jieople  e\er  had  better  opportunities  than  ihey  of  em- 
ploying their  eaaly-actjuired  plunder  in  architectural  mi^nificencew 
if  they  had  any  taete  that  way;  but,  though  we  hear  every wher«r- 
of  the  foundation  uf  chiirclies  and  the  endon'meut  of  eccleitiasticAl 
establishments  during  the  Cartovingian   period,  not  one  important 
ediRce  uf  that  age  has  come  down  to  uur  time.     The  monumental 
history  of  the  lioutid  Gothic  style  is  as  essentially  a  blank  in  Italy 
as  it  ia  in  Saxon  England.    One  or  two  circular  buildings  remain 
tolerably  entire;  gome  small  chapels  let  ub  into  the  secrets  of  the 
style,  but  not  one  Important  edifice  of  any  sort  attests  the  splendor 
of  the  Lombard  kmgdom  of  Northern  It  ilj       Aryans  they  must  have 
been,  and  it  »aa  n<>t  till  the  begmnin^  of  the  11th  century,  when 
their  blood   was  thoiuughly   mixed   with   that  of    the   indigenous 
inhabitants  and    a    coin- 
plelo  fusion  of  races  had 
taken  place,  that  we  find 
buildings  of  a  monumental 
character  erected,  which 
have  come  down    to  the 
present  day. 

Among  the  smaller 
monuments  of  the  age 
none  has  been  preserved 
more  complete  and  lesa 
alleivd  than  the  little 
chapel  at  FriuU;  which, 
though  extremely  small, 
(only  18  ft,  by  30  inside 
the  walls),  is  inierestiug,  ' 
as  ri'Iiiining  all  tt«  ileoo 
rations  almost  exaiOly  M 
ihi-y  were  left  by  Oct- 
triiile.  Duchess  of  Frinll, 
nli.i  erected  it  in  the  Sth 
century.  It  shows  con- 
siderable elegance  in  iu 
details,  and  llie  sculpture  in  far  better  than  it  afterwanle  became, 
though  perhaps  its  iiiosl  remarkable  peculiarity  i^  the  inlersfding 
vault  that  covers  it — pukJire  tvntniHiiatuTn^  as  the  old  ehrtmicle  ti-mis 
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h.  Thia  is  one  proof,  among  many,  how  early  that  feature  was 
introduced  which  afterwards  became  the  formative  ]>rinci|)Ie  of  the 
whole  Gothic  style,  and  was  as  essentially  its  characteristic  as  the 
pillars  and  entablatures  of  the  five  orilei's  were  the  clinracteri^itica 
of  the  classical  styles  of  Greece  and  KoTtie.  Aa  before  remarked, 
it  is  this  necessity  for  a  stone  roof  tiiat  was  the  problem  to  be  solved 
by  the  architects,  and  to  accoiii]>lish  which  tljc  style  took  almost  all 
those  forms  which  are  so  much  admired  in  it. 

From  this  example  of  the  Carlovingiaii  era  wo  are  oltHged  to  pass 
to  the  11th  and  l*2th  centuries,  the  first  great  buiMing  age  of  the 
Gothic  nations.  It  is  trne  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  inipoi-taiit 
charcb  in  Pavia,  in  Verona,  or  indeed  in  any  of  tlie  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy,  the  original  foundation  of  wliicli  cnimot  be  tracc<I  back  to  a 
much  earlier  period.  Before  the  canons  of  architectural  criticism  were 
properly  understood,  antiquaries  were  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the 
imildings  now  existing  they  saw  the  identical  edifices  erected  during 
the  period  of  the  I»mbard  sway.  Either,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  rude  construction  of  the  earlier  buildings,  or  because  they  were 
too  small  or  too  poor  for  the  increased  population  and  wealth  of  tho 
fities  at  a  later  period,  every  one  of  the 
original  churches  has  disappeared  and  bi'en 
replaced  by  a  larger  and  better-const  rue  ted 
Hifice,  adorned  with  all  the  improvements 
*'hich  the  experience  of  centuries  ha<]  in- 
Iroduced  into  the  construction  of  religions 
edifices. 

Judging  from  the  rudeness  of  the  ear- 
liest churches,  which  we  know  to  have  Ik'cu 
erected  in  the  11th  century,  it  is  evident 
that  the  progress  made,  np  to  that  jieriod, 
*as  by  no  means  equal  to  what  was  aircom- 
plished  during  the  next  two  centuries. 

This  will  a]>pear  from  the  plan  and  sec- 
tion of  San  Antonio  at  I'iacenKn  (\\'iH>ilciits  '"^X-  i-ihTim 
Nos.  735  and  736),  huilt  in  the  fii-.^t  yearn 
o{  the  11th  century,  and  dedinitcd  in  IDU  by  th<'  bixho)*  : 

Its  arrangement  is  somewhat  |ici-u1iur;  the  traiiMpts  in 
west  end,  and  the  octagonal  t'lWi-r  risiti<;  from  thi'  inicrs<'<' 
I>orted  on  eight  pillars,  the  aijuari'  licini;  ('<iin|il['i<'.|  l>v  t'i>] 
piers.    The  principal  pohit,  however,  t.>  olisorve  is,  hi.w  co 
(tyle  has  emancipated  itself  froin  all   li.iman  liadilioti. 
lias  grown  up  as  essentially  ditTin-rit  In.iii  ilie  Hoiiiuni'sijui 
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of  Cologno  or  of  York  Cathedral.  The  architect  is  once  more  at  lihert;  \ 
to  work  oiil  his  own  designs  without  reference  to  anything  lieyond  |- 
tLe  exigf nciea  of  the  edi^ces  thc-mselvea.    The  plan,  indeed,  is  stltl  a  i  - 
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reniiniacence  of  the  Rom  an  esq  ul-  ;  but  bo  are  all  the  plans  of  Meilisvil 
cathedrals  ntid  we  may  tratre  haok  the  forms  of  the  piliant,  th" 
piers,  and  tlie  arehes  they  support,  to  the 
preceding  style.  All  these  are  ultimaidv 
derived  from  Roman  art,  but  the  oripiniU 
fire  foi^^atten.  and  the  new  style  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  old  one.  The  whole 
"f  the  church,  too,  is  roofed  with  intersect- 
ing vaults,  which  have  become  an  integral 
(■art  of  the  design,  giving  it  an  essentially 
Gothic  eharacter.  On  the  outside,  buu 
tresses  are  introduced,  timidly,  it  is  true, 
but  8<>  frequently  as  to  make  it  evidcni 
that  alrt^aily  there  existed  no  insupendile 
objection  to  increase  either  their  nurabtr 
or  depth,  ns  soon  as  additional  abutment 
IS  requiri'd  for  wider  arches. 
The  windows,  as  in  all  Italian  charches, 
e  small,  for  liie  Italinns  never  pacronlze)! 
the  art  of  painting  on  glass,  always  jireferring  frescoes  or  puntinga 
oa  opaque  grounds.  In  their  brlglvt  climate,  very  small  openings 
Weae   frero   requisite  to  ndmil  a  &uf!&c\«ao^  >A  \^^  NtSAMMh  iUi) 
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turbing  that  shadowy  effect  which  is  bo  favorable  to  architectural 

Being  a  parochial  church,  this  building  had  no  baptistery  attached 
toil;  but  tberaisoneat  Asti  (Woodcut  \o.  737)  so  similar  in  style  and 
^,  that  its  plan  and  section,  if  examined  with  those  of  San  Antonio, 
»ill  give  a  very  complete  idea  of  Lombard  architecture  in  the  be. 
finning  of  the  11th  century,  when  it  had  completely  shaken  off  the 
Roman  influence,  but  had  not  yet  begun  to  combine  the  newly-ii 
forms  with  that  grace  and  beauty  which  mark 
its  iiioff  finished  examples.  One  peculiarity  of 
iliis  building  is  the  gloom  that  reigns  witliin, 
there  beiug  absolutely  no  windows  in  the  dome, 
and  tliose  in  the  aisles  are  so  small  that  even  in 
Italy  the  interior  must  always  have  been  in 
comparative  darkness. 

The  cathedral  of  Novara,  which  in  its  pres- 
ent state  b  one  of  the  most  important  build- 
ings of  the  1 1th  century  in  the  N^orth  of  Italy, 
ihows  the  style  stilt  further  advanced.  The 
conpling  and  grouping  of  piei-s  are  her«  fully 
understood,  and  the  divisions  of  the  chapels 
irhich  form  the  outer  aisle  are,  in  fact,  con- 
cealed buttresses.  The  Italians  were  never 
ible  to  divest  themselves  of  their  partiality 
for  flat  walls,  and  never  liked  the  bold  external 
projections  so  universally  admired  on  the  other 
lidc  of  the  Alps.  They  therefore  gladly  had 
recourse  to  this  expedient  to  conceal  thc^m; 
wd  when  this  was  not  available  they  used 
tneullie  ties  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  archt's 
— sn  exjiedient  which  is  fimml  even  in  this 
example.  As  will  be. seen  from  the  anncxoi] 
plan,  the  atrium  connecting  the  b.ixiHca  with 
the  Ijaptistery  is  retained,  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  arrangement  almost  universal  in  those 
early  times.     The  half  section,  half  elevation  '^J^"*"  "'  U'" ';«V''™>,"* 

■  '  Aovara.  Scale  lUO  fi.tv  1  tn. 

w  the  front  (Woodcut  No.  73!))  shows  very 

distinctly  how  far  the  invention  of  the  new  style  had  then  gone;  for 
except  some  Corinthian  jiillars,  lMini)wed  from  an  older  edifice,  no 
trace  of  Romanesque  artliitwlnre  is  to  Iw  found  in  it.  The  design  of 
tbe  fafade  explains  what  it  was  that  KUir^'cstoil  to  the  I'isan  arcliitccta 
the  form  to  which  they  Bda]>ted  their  Hoinancsque  details.  In  both 
nyles  the  arcade  was  the  original  model  of  the  wliole  system  of  orna- 
mentation. In  this  case  it  Is  used  first  a«  a  discharging  Jirch,  then  as 
■  mere  repetition  of  a  useful  member,  and  laatly,  VivViuut,  YiW&'n^^ft 
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&  mere  ornamental  string-course,  which  afterwards  became  the  most 
favorite  oriiauiont,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  throughout  ail  Gemianj-, 

Interesting  as  such  an  example  is  to  the  architectural  antiquary 
who  is  tracing  bapk  and  trying  to  understand  the  forms  of  a  n 
style,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  much  uglier  and  leu 
artistic  than  such  a  facade  as  this  of  Novara,  or  that  of  San  Antonio, 
last  quoted.  Their  sole  merit  is  their  history  and  their  expression  of 
rnde  enercy  so  characteristic  of  the  people  who  erected  them. 


mil  Scctlnu  of  the  Fnftule  ot  the  Cathedral  at  Morara.   (From  OneoJ 


'I'lu'  baptistery  is  older  than  tlie  eatheilral,  probably  as  old  as  tlie 
njri'  i"'  Charli'inatrno  ;  and  it  it  had  any  features  which  could  properly 
he  ciillfd  architi'ctiiral,  it  oup:lit  ])crha|is  to  rank  among  Romanesque 
buildinL'*.  In  |ilan  it  rcrtaiiily  bclnus's  to  that  style.  lu  chief  point 
of  inliTcst,  however,  is  that  it  contains  the  germ  of  those  extemsl 
grillcries  iinilcr  the  roof  which  form  not  only  one  of  the  most  com- 
nmn  but  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  class  of  build- 
ings we  are  now  considerini:. 

From  the  elevation  (WoodciiL  Xo.  740)  it  will  easily  be  Been  wbrt 
was  the  motive  ami  use  of  ihis  arninijemcnt,  the  first  trace  of  which 
dates  (lerbaps  ns  far  back  :is  the  baptistery  iit  Xocera  (Woodcut  Xu. 
300);  for  wherever  a  woollen  roof  was  placed  over  a  circular  vaul^ 
it  ia  cviVIeijt  that  the  externa\  ViaWa  wvu*V  \ie  ftaxrwi  -a.^  W^er  tbu 
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ihe  apringing  of  the  arch.    But  it  wns  by  no  means  DecesBary  that 

Has  additional  wall  should  be  so  colid  us  that  below  it,  and  it  waa 

necesaary  to  introduce  light  and  air  into  the  space  between  the  stone 

utd  the  wooden  roob.    Add  to  this  the  incongruity  of  effect  in  placing 

1  li^t  tiled  wooden   roof 

on  a   massive    solid    wall, 

lod  it  will  be  evident  that 

out  ooly  did  the  exigcnctts 

"i  llie  building,  but  the  true 

lirinciples  of  taste,  demand 

that  'this   part    sliould    be 

made  as  light  as  [Kissible 

Such    openings     as     these 

found  in  the  baptistery  at 

Xovaia  suggested  an  expe 

dient  which    provided    for       f 

these    objects.      This    wt» 

sfierwanls     carried    to    i 

■niicli  greater  extent      At 

&Kt,  hoWVer,  it  aeenis  only        [ 

to  have  been  used  under  "^  .."^j?:! 

Ihe  roofs  of  the  domes  with    «    u>u  sectinn 

vhirli   the   Italians   almost 

oniverwiily  crowned  the  intersections  of  naves  and   transejits,  and 

rcmnd  the  semi-domes  of  the  avisos;  but  so  eiiainoitd  did  they  nftcr- 

»»rds  become  of  this  feature,  that  it  is  frequftitly  <'!irriod  along  the 
tides  of  the  churches,  under  the  roof  of  the  nave  ;nid  of  the  aisles, 
and  also  —  where  it  is  of  more  (|ui'st  ion  able  taste  —  umler  the  slojiing 
taxes  of  the  roof  of  the  principal  fin;iide. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  style  of  «iii<-h  wi'  arc  now  speaking  eitlier 
¥>  common  or  so  beautiful  as  tliese  galleries,  the  aic;iiIos  of  which 
lave  all  the  shadow  given  by  a  coniicc  wttliout  its  incimvonicnt  pnv- 
iection,  while  the  little  shafts  witli  their  clecinnt  cripitals  and  liglit 
(rchivolts  have  a  sparkle  and  lirilliancy  which  no  cornice  i-vor  piis- 
icssed.  Indeed,  so  beautiful  arc  tlifv,  that  we  me  not  surprised  to 
ind  them  nniversally  adojitcd  ;  and  their  discoulinnancc  on  the  intro- 
luction  of  the  pointed  style  was  one  of  tlic  •rnntirit  losses  sustained 
yy  architectural  art  in  those  days.  It  is  true  tin  y  nnnld  have  In'en 
}aite  incompatible  with  the  thin  walls  ami  li^'lil  jiiirs  nf  ji.iiuted 
U-chitecturc ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserl i-d  tliiit  ii'>  feature  which 
Jiose  new  styles  introduced  was  cijiially 
vbich  they  superseded. 

The  church  of  San  Michele  at  Paxia 
lither  at  the  end  of  the  11th  or  bcgiuriiu'j  of  the  Vl\\\  eewwwv,  \s  mw. 
rf  tbe  moat  iateneting  of  this  ago,  and    prosents  \u  \\svU  aX\  V\\ft 


BaptLt>t<.ry  of 


lul  with  the 


<ent  for 
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characteriatici of  a p^rfeii  round-arched  Gothic (■horch.  Indeed, t%w«'" 
is  hardly  any  feature  worlli  inentioiiing  which  was  invented  after  this 
date  except  llie  pointed  urah  —  a  very  doiihlful  improvement  — and 
window  tracery,  whidi  the  Italians  never  cordially  adopted  or  ^ndc^ 
Blood.  The  section  (Woodcut  No.  741 )  shows  the  general  arran^>meiil 
of  San  Midiele,  from  which  it  will  lie  seen  that  welt-markfl  vuitlling- 
sliafta  spring  from  floor  to  roof,  that  the  pier-arches  in  tlic  wall  are 
perfectly  diBliiict  and  well  understood,  and  that  the  angles  of  the  pient 
are  softened  and  ornamonted  by  shafts  and  other  subordinate  mem- 
bers. Altogether,  It  Is  evident  that  that  subdivision  of  Inlwr  (if  the 
expression  may  l>e  iisedj  which  was  so  charactorutic  of  the  true  (tothit 
style  had  here  been  perfectly  understood,  every  part  having  its  own 
function  and  telling  its  own  story.  To  complete  ihe  style  only 
required  a  little  experietae  to  deoide  on  the  beet  and  most  agreeable 


1  riKL'  .11111  si^Hiiily.  In  a  century  ir-:  -  -..■-  i..;!.  :  liii» 
ohurch  the  required  prnpTesH  lind  been  made;  u  century  later  it  b»A 
been  carried  too  far,  and  llic  ai-tislic  vahie  of  tliK  style  was  lost  rn  mvre 
masonic  excellence.  San  Michele  and  the  other  chnrelies  of  its  age 
fail  princijially  from  over-henvineas  of  parts  and  a  certain  cluinsineaa 
of  construction,  which,  though  not  without  its  value  as  an  expresuoD 
of  power,  want*  the  refinement  necessary  for  a  true  work  of  art 
Externally,  one  of  the  njost  pIeaHin<!  features  of  this  church  ia  th« 
apse  with  its  circular  gallery.  In  Italian  churches  the  gallery  IB 
usually  a  simple  range  of  einiilar  arcades;  here,  however,  it  u 
broken  into  three  great  divisions  by  coupled  shafts  sprin^ng  front 
the  ground,  and  these  agnin  subdivided  by  oiiigle  shafts  niumBg 
in    like    manner    ihrouKli    the    whole    heisht  of    the    apse 


^Jlcrv  thill!  not  only  Ihcl 
of  looking  like  a  possible   nflertVio\\?\A,  Wv  aw  v.ijT'wwiAa  ■'d 


tart  of  the  whole  design,  I 


■lao  ^ven,  which  odds  not  a  little  to  the  pleaeiDg  effect  of  tho 
builOing. 

Thore  nre  at  least  two  other  charchea  in  Pavia,  which,  though 
lltered  in  many  parts,  retain  their  aptiidol  arrangemcnta  tolerably 
perleci.  One  of  these,  that  of  San  Teodoro,  may  be  somewhat  older 
tluui  the  San  Michele,  and  has  its  gallery  divided  into  triplets  of 
trcades  by  the  bold  flat  buttresaes  springing  from  the  ground.  The 
oUier,  Sao  Fietro  in  Cielo  d'Oro,  is  considerably  more  modem,  the 
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*nadv  being  omitted  round  the  apse,  tboiigli  iritnidueed  in  the  cen- 
tnl  ilotiic.  It  has  besides  two  subordinate  apses  of  graceful  design, 
but  inferinr  t"  the  older  eiamples. 

Though  Milan  must  have  been  rich  in  churches  of  this  ago,  the 
<"i!y  one  now  remaining  tolerably  entire  is  San  Anibrogio,  wliieh  is  «k> 
>Dt«rtstiog  as  almost  to  make  amends  for  its  singularity.  Historical 
•vidence  Nhows  that  a  church  existed  here  from  a  very  early  age. 
U  was  rebuilt  in  the  9th  century  by  Bishop  Anspertua,  aided  by 
•be  manlliconee  of  King  Louis  the  Pious  ;  but  eicepl  the  o^ro  «ni 
ttoohk-rof  the  tvo  towers — that  called  "tlio  conoQa"  —  TitAi'i»t 
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remainB  of  even  that  church,  all  the  rest  having  been  rebuilt  ta 
the  12th  century.  The  vaulting  of  the  church,  which  U  extremelj 
clnmsy,  and  clumsily  fitted  to  the  substructure,  is  the  work  of  the 
13th  century. 

The  disposition  of  the  building  will   be  nnderetood  from  the 
annexed  phtn,  which  shows  both  the  ati-ium  and  the  church.    The 
former   is  virtually  the  nave;  in 
other  words,  had  the  "church  been 
I      1^ — ^.._l     1    I  n      ^'scted  on  the  colder  and  slonoier 
g    l^aV         yy   I        '        side  of  the  Alps,  a  clerestory  would 
I     U  tJ  t  Jr~__J         have   been    added    to  the  atriuin, 

I  U  r^EJ'l  ff '  "  If  and  it  would  have  been  rouiiil 
•  H  *"~  '^''^  r  T  I  over;  and  then  the  plan  would 
have  been  nearly  identical  with 
that  of  a  Northern  cathedral.  lU 
besides  this,  there  had  been  a  ba|H 
tistery  at  the  western  entrance,  s* 
at  Novara,  Piaccnsa,  or  TorctlK 
we  should  have  had  a  building  villi 
two  apses  —  a  complete  Genua" 
cathedral.  As  it  18,  the  atrium 
(Woodcut  No.  744)  ia  a  highl) 
pleasing  adjunct  to  the  facade,  re- 
moving the  church  back  from  tin' 
noisy  world  outside,  and  by  its 
quiet  seclusion  tending  to  produce 
that  devotional  feeling  so  suitable 
to  the  entrance  of  a  place  of  wo^ 
ship.  The  facade  of  the  building 
itself,  though,  like  the  atriura,  only 
in  lii-ick,  is  one  of  the  best  design* 
*'^'  ^ivmrto?"  sillie'ISiVii^V!"''i,, '^^^^  °^  '^^  age,  thc  upper  loggia,  or 
open  gallery  of  five  bold  but  ufr 
equal  arches,  producing  more  shadow  than  the  facade  at  Pisa,  without 
the  multitude  of  small  parts  there  crowded  together,  and  with  far 
more  architectural  propriety  and  grace.  As  seen  from  the  atriinii> 
with  its  two  towers,  one  on  either  flank,  it  forms  a  com{>osition 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  in  this  style. 

Owing  to  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  vaulting,  the  internal  archi- 
tecture of  the  church  is  hardly  worthy  of  its  exterior ;  but  it  is 
a  perfect  museum  of  ecolosiological  antiiuities  of  the  best  class.  The 
silver  altar  of  Angilbertiis  (a.d.  835)  is  unrivalled  either  for  richness 
or  beauty  of  design  by  anything  of  the  kind  known  to  exist  elsewhere, 
and  the  baldacchino  that  surmounts  it  is  also  of  singular  beauty  so 
Are  some  of  its  old  tombs,  of  thc  eaiWu&v  C^vT\ft^AKa  'VQiVcouuhip.    lu 


musaim,  its  pulpit,  and  ihe  bronze  doors,  Dot  to  mention  the  brazen 
terpent  —  said  to  be  the  very  one  erected  by  Moses  in  the  wildernea 
^knil  iiinuniei'iihl<!  other  relics,  make  this  ciiHich  one  of  the  moet 
teresting  of  Italy,  if  not  indeeil  of  all  Eupoj*. 
I  GcneniJIy  epeaking,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  a  Lombard  church 
"  8  eastern  end.  The  ajise  with  its  gallery,  the  tranee)>ta,  ami  above 
I  the  dome  that  almost  invuiably  anrtnounta  their  intei-seution  with 
IB  choir,  conxtitiitp  a  i;rmip  which  always  has  a  pleasing  effect,  and 


WW 


inbroglB,  MlUn.    (Kmn  Fcrmrlo.') 

tTery  often  highly  artistic  and  heaiiliful  The  sides  of  the  navfl^ 
too,  are  often  well  desljined  and  approjiriHtt' ;  but,  with  searoely  a 
rinele  excfption,  th«  west  end,  or  entrance  front  la  comparatively 
The  Imildinff  seems  to  be  cut  off  at  a  certain  length  without 
r  Bjiproprintc!  finish,  or  anvthing  to  liiilance  the  bold  jtrojections 
"  I  the  ciwt.  The  French  cathedrals,  on  the  wntrnry,  while 
f  entirely  escape  this  dttect  by  means  of  their  bold  western  towers 


ht-jfU-Age  MoDumuiML") 

of  tbis  tlie  fdjaiies  of  their  churches  are  fr«4)uent]y  the  least  happy 
parts  of  the  componition,  notuithstaading  the  pains  and  amount  ot 
ornament  lavished  u|iun  iheiii. 

The  elevation  of  the  cntheilral  at  Piaceiiza  ia  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  general  mode  of  treating  the  weBtem  front  of  the  buililing,  not 
DDJjJn  the  Ilth  and  12th  eentiiries,  but  afterwardH,  when  a  church 
had  M  /a^-aiie  at  all  —  for  the  UaWaws  seem  Vj  W\«  Wi«*  »»\Aow\  %hh 
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to  satisfy  themselves  with  this  part  of  their  designs,  and  a  great  many 
of  their  most  important  charches  have,  in  consequence,  not  even  now 
been  completed  in  this  respect. 

Instead  of  recessing  their  doors,  as  was  the  practice  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps,  the  Italians  added  projecting  porches,  often  of  considerable 
depth,  and  supported  by  two  or  more  slight  columns,  generally  rest- 
ing on  the  backs  of  symbolical  animals.    No  part  of  these  porches, 
as  an  architectural  arrangement,  can  be  deemed  worthy  of  any  con- 
mendation ;  for  in  the  first  place,  a  column  planted  on  an  animal's 
back  is  an  anomaly  and  an  absurdity,  and  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the 
pillars,  as  compared  with  the  mass  they  support,  is  so  glaring  that 
even  its  universality  fails  in  reconciling  the  eye  to  the  disproportion. 
In  the  present  instance  the  porch  is  two  stories  in  height,  the  upper 
bemg  a  niche  for  sculpture.     Its  almost  exact  resemblance  to  the 
entrance  porch  below  is  therefore  a  defect.    Above  there  is  generally 
a  gallery,  sometimes  only  in  the  centre ;  sometimes,  as  in  this  instance, 
at  the  sides,  though  often  carried  quite  across ;  and  in  the  centre 
above  this  there  is  almost  invariably  a  circular  window,  the  tracery 
of  which  is  frequently  not  only  elaborately  but  beautifully  ornamented 
with  foliage  and  various  sculptural  devices. 

Above  this  there  is  generally  one  of  those  open  galleries  mentioned 
before,  following  the  slope  of  the  roof,  though  frequently,  as  in  this 
instance,  this  is  replaced  by  a  mere  belt  of  semicircular  arches,  sug- 
gesting an  arcade,  but  in  reality  only  an  ornament. 

Verona. 

Almost  every  important  city  in  Lombardy  shows  local  peculiarities 
in  its  style,  arising  from  some  distinction  of  race  or  tradition.  The 
greater  number  of  these  must  necessarily  be  pjissed  over  in  a  work 
like  the  present,  but  some  are  so  marked  as  to  demand  piirticular 
mention.  Among  these  that  of  Verona  seems  the  most  marked  and 
interesting.  This  Roman  city  became  the  favorite  capital  of  The- 
odorio  the  Ch>th  —  Dietrich  of  Berne,  as  the  old  Germans  called  him  — 
and  was  by  him  adorned  with  many  noble  buildings,  which  have 
either  perished  or  been  overlooked.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  writ- 
ings of  his  friend  Cassiodorus  which  has  hitherto  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  commentators,  but  seems  to  find  an  explanation  in  the 
buildings  here,  and  to  point  to  the  origin  of  a  mode  of  decoration 
worth  remarking  upon.  In  talking  of  the  architecture  of  his  <l:iy  he 
speaks  of  "the  reed-like  tenuity  of  the  columns  inakinc:  it  a])poar  as 
if  lofty  masses  of  building  were  supported  on  upriirht  spears,  which 
in  regard  to  substance  look  like  hollow  tubes."  ^      It  mii^^ht  be 


*  ''Quid  dlcsoiBS  eohtmnArum  jun- 1  limisslmas  quasi  quVbvvftAaift.  ct%<i\\»\Aa^ 
muB  prooeriiMUmf    Moles  lUtLa  sub-|tilibus    cont\ncrl  a\i\»VaaXV»   <\\MB\\\»to^ 
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supposed  that  this  referred  exclusively  to  the  metal  arehitectnre  of 
the  use  of  which  we  fin'J  traces  in  the  paintings  at  Poropeii  and 
elsewhere.'  But  the  context  hardly  bears  this  out,  and  he  is  probably 
sllnding  to  n  stone  or  marble  architecture,  which  in  the  decline  of 
true  art  had  aspired  to  a  certain  ei- 
tent  to  imitate  the  lightness  which 
the  metallic  form  had  rendered  a 
favorite, 

To  return  to  Verona:  The  afne 
of  the  cathedra]  seems  to  have  he- 
longed  to  an  older  edifice  than  that 
to  which  it  ia  now  attached,  as  viu 
often  the  case,  that  being  the  most 
solid  as  well  as  the  most  sacred  part 
of  the  building.  As  seen  in  the 
woodcut  (No.  746)  it  is  ornamented 
with  pilasters,  classical  in  design,  Imt 
more  attenuated  than  any  found  elw- 
.^  where;  so  that  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  this  is  either  one  of  the  identical 
buildings  to  whicli  Cjissiodorus  refers,  or  at  least  an  early  copy  from 
one  of  them. 

At  a  fai-  later  age,  in  the  12th  century,  the  beautiful  church  of 
San  Ztnon*.'  pIiowb  traces  of  the  same  style  of  decoration  (Woodcat 
No.  747),  pilasters  being  used  liere  almost  as  slight  as  those  at  tbe 
cathedral,  but  so  elegant  and  so  gracefully  applied  as  to  form  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  decorations  of  the  style.  Once  introduced,  it  wU 
of  course  rejKsateil  iu  otlicr  buildings,  though  seldom  carried  to  » 
great  an  extent  or  employed  so  gracefully  as  in  this  instance. 
Indeed,  whether  taken  internally  or  cxtomnlly,  San  Zenone  may  he 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  perfect  examples  of  the 
Style  to  l>e  found  in  the  North  of  Italy. 

The  cathedral  nt  Modeiia  is  another  good  example,  though  not 
posst'ssing  any  features  of  much  novelty  or  deserving  special  mention. 
That  of  Parma  is  also  important,  tliough  hardly  so  pleasing.  Indeed, 
Bcarcely  any  city  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  is  without  some  more  or  less 
perfect  churches  of  this  date,  none  showing  any  important  pecnliaritie« 
that  have  not  been  exemplified  above,  unless  perhaps  it  is  the  apee 
of  the  church  of  San  Donate  on  the  .Murano  near  Venice,  which  is 


eoncavU  ranalibus 

fpsas  nstlmes  cxx-  trRnnfusa-B.  I'^ri-i 
Jndieps  factum  quoil  luptallia  (tiiri<isliiiis 
Tide&seTpolilum.  Maniionim  jimclunu 
vrnas  dicas  e<(ac  i^nitali'^t,  ubi  diim  M~ 
hmiur  ocuU  laua  prob&lui  crevlsse  mlr> 


aciills."  In  the  above,  inetallurn  doei 
not  seem  to  mean  metal  a*  we  now  osa 
tbf  won),  but  anrbard  rabstanoe  ivf 
out  of  the  mtnnd.  —  Casdodoma  im 
orom,  lib.  vll.  di.  15. 
■  See  vol.  L  p.  87S. 
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ronnd-arohed  Gothic  styles  in  Italy.  The  former  was  so  eviden 
foreign  importation,  so  unwillingly  received  and  so  little  undersi 
that  it  made  its  way  but  slowly.  Even,  for  instance,  in  the  ch 
at  Vercelli,  which  is  usually  quoted  as  the  earliest  example  oi 
pointed  style  in  Italy  (built  1219-1222),  there  is  not  a  pointed 
nor  a  trace  of  one  on  the  exterior.  All  the  windows  and  opening 
round-headed,  and,  except  the  pier-arches  and  vaults,  nothing  poi 
appears  anywhere.  Even  at  a  later  date  than  this  the  round  : 
especially  as  a  decorative  form,  is  frequently  placed  above  the  poi; 
one,  and  always  used  in  preference  to  it.  Instead,  therefore 
attempting  to  draw  a  line  where  none  exists  in  reality,  it  wil 
better  now  to  pass  on  from  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  to  tak< 
the  older  style  at  a  point  from  which  we  can  best  trace  the  forms 
of  the  new.  The  latter  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the  for 
except  in  the  introduction  of  the  French  form  of  the  pointed  arch 
its  accompaniments.  It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  on 
peculiarities  which  the  round  form  of  churches  took  in  the  hand 
the  early  Lombard  architects,  as  well  as  on  the  campanile,  w 
forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy. 

CiBcnLAB  Chubchbs. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  Christian  architecture,  as  we  have  air 
seen,  the  circular  form  of  church  was  at  least  as  frequent  as 
derived  from  the  Roman  basilica.  In  process  of  time  the  latter 
found  to  be  much  better  adapted  to  the  extended  requiremen* 
Christianity.  Hence  in  the  11  th  and  12th  centuries,  when  so  n 
of  the  early  cliurches  were  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  most  of  the 
circular  buildings  disappeared.  Enough,  however,  remain  to  ei 
us  to  trace,  though  imperfectly,  wliat  their  arrangements  were. 

Among  those  which  have  been  illustrated,  perhaps  the  ] 
interestins:  is  that  known  as  the  church  of  San  Stefano  at  Bole 
or  rather  tlie  circular  centre  of  that  congeries  of  seven  chur 
usually  known  by  tliat  name. 

It  is  one  of  those  numerous  churches  of  which  it  is  impossibl 
predicate  whether  it  was  originally  a  baptismal  or  a  sepulchral  edi 
In  old  times  it  bore  both  names,  and  may  have  had  both  destinat 
but  latterly,  at  at  all  events,  the  question  has  been  settled  by 
compromise  usually  adoj)ted  in  such  cases,  of  dedicating  it  to 
first  martyr,  to  whom  a  soj)ulchral  form  of  building  is  e8[>ec 
appropriate. 

Notwithstanding  a  considerable  amount  of  ancient  remains  m 

up  in  the  details,  no  part  of  the  j)resent  church  seems  older  i 

the  Carlovingian  era ;   while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  extreme  irr 

Jsrity  aad  clumsiness  of  construcliou  ^omx,  v>  «w  "^fia^  \sfel«w 
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11th  century.  Its  genersl  form  ia  that  of  an  extremely  irregular 
octagon,  aUiut  60  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a 
circlet  of  columns,  some  coupled,  Bome  eingle,  supporting  a  semi- 
circular dome.  The  circumscribing  aisle  ie  covered  with  the  usual 
btersecting  ribbed  vault  of  the  IQth  century,  but  the  whole  is  so  rude 
IS  vcaruely  to  deserve  mention  except  for  its  antiquity. 

At   Brescia  there  are  two   circular   churches:    one,  the   Duomo 
Vecchio,  may  be  anterior  even  to  the  Carlovingian   era — Hubsoh 


Braeclft.   (Prom  HUbHb.)   Soale  BO  ft.  to  1  In. 


[cks  it  belongs  to  the  7th  century.  Whatever  its  date,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  preserved  and  most  interesting  churches  of  its  class  in  the 
North  of  Italy.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  it  is  a  large  church, 
125  ft.  across  over  all,  and  is  covered  by  a  dome  6&  ft.  diameter 
ictemally,  supported  by  eight  piers  of  very  plain  design.  The  mo<le 
fat  which  light  is  introduced  into  the  central  compartment  tllustratee 
•  taatativB  expediunts  by  which  the  mc\k\^«&tB  v&  ^!bMt.  « 
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attempted  to  aocomplish  their  object.  Firet,  there  ia  a  range  of  smaQ 
windows  in  the  drum  below  the  Bpringing  of  the  dome.  In  the  dome 
itself  there  are  four  circular  holes,  and  as  if  the  architect  felt  that  he 
was  doing  something  unusual  and  inartistic,  he  managed  estemally 
to  confuse  these  with  the  rudiments  of  the  roof-gallery.  This  last 
feature  is  managed  in  even  a  more  rudimentary  fashion  than  at 
IJovara  (Woodcut  No.  739),  and  is  evidently  intended  to  look,  ex- 
ternally, as  if  it  lighted  the  interior  of  the  chnrch. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  originally  it  had  or  was  intended  to  have 
an  apse  between  its  two  round  towers  —  the  foundations  of  which  can 
still  be  traced.  Most  probably  it  had.  What  renders  thia  church  of 
peculiar  interest  now  is  that  its  ordonnance  had  probably  even  more 
influence  on  the  design  of  the  churches  at  Aix-la-Chapetle  and  else- 
where in  Germany  than  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  which  is  usually 
considered  the  prototype  of  all  the  circular  churches  north  of  the 
Alps. 

The  other  circular  church  at  Brescia  is  that  of  Sta.  Julia,  which  is 
certainly  more  modern  than  the  Buomo,  and,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
cannot  be  considered  older  than  the  12th  century.  In  its  upper  part 
it  assumes  an  octagonal  form,  and  altogether  tends  much  more 
towards  the  Gothic  forms  than  its  rival. 

Turning  from  these  we  find  the  round-arched  Gothic  style  com- 
pletely developed  in  the  chnrch  of  San  Tomaao  in  Limine,  near 
Bergamo.  From  the  annexed 
plan  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
circular  part  is  tiie  nave  or 
entrance,  as  in  Germany  and 
England,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  French  mode  of  arrange- 
ment, where  the  circular  part 


is  always  the  sanctum,  the  rectangular  the  nave  or  less  holy  place. 

The  general  plan  of  this  example  is  circular.  It  is  not  more  than 
30  ft.  across  internally.  In  the  centre  stand  eight  pillars,  supporting 
a  vaulted  gallery,  which  forms  a  triforium  or  upper  story,  and,  with 
the  dome  and  its  little  cupola,  raise  the  whole  height  to  abont  60  fb 
A  email  cboir  with  a  semi-circular  niche  projects  eastward. 

Ulie  dimensions  of    the  building  are  bo  Kmsl^  ^CbaK.  ''ft  '^hAS^ 
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deservM  notice,  except  as  a  perfect  example  of  the  style  of  the 
11th  or  12th  century  in  Lombardy,  and  for  a  certain  propriety  and 
elegance  of  design,  in  which  it  is  not  surpassed,  internally  at  least, 
by  any  building  of  its  age.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  the  idea  was 
never  carried  out  (at  any  rate  no  example  remains)  on  such  a  scale 
as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  such  a  domical  arrangement 
as  is  here  attempted.  The  great  defect  of  all  one-storied  domes  is 
their  lowness,  both  internally  and  more  especially  externally.  This 
methotl  of  building  a  dome  in  two  stories  would  seem  calculated  to 
obviate  the  objection  ;  but  though  common  in  small  sepulchral  cham- 
bers, it  has  never  been  tried  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  enable  us 
to  judge  of  its  real  effect.  After  this  j)eriod  the  circular  shape  was 
so  completely  superseded  by  the  rectangular,  that  no  further  improve- 
ment took  place  in  it. 

TOWEKS. 

There  is  perhaps  no  question  of  early  Christian  archeology 
involve<l  in  so  much  obscurity  as  that  of  the  introduction  and  early 
nse  of  towers.  The  great  monumental  pillars  of  the  Konians — as,  for 
instance,  those  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  —  were  j)ractically  towers ; 
and  latterly  their  tombs  began  to  assume  an  asj>iring  character  like 
that  at  St.  Remi  (Woodcut  No.  230),  or  those  of  Palmyra  and  else- 
where in  the  East,  which  show  a  marked  tendency  in  that  direction. 
But  none  of  these  can  be  looked  u))on  as  an  undoubted  prototype  of 
the  towers  attached  to  the  churches  of  the  Christians. 

At  Ravenna,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Justinian,  we  find  circular 
toH'ers  attached  to  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe  (Woodcut  No.  "iSD),  and 
in  the  other  churches  of  that  j)lace  tlH»y  seem  even  then  to  have 
been  conBidered  necessary  adjuncts.  At  the  same  time  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  they  were  erected  as  bell-towers ;  indeed,  the 
evidence  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  bells  were  not  used  in  Christian 
churches  till  the  time  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  some  two  centuries  later. 
What,  then,  were  they?  There  is,  I  think,  no  trace  of  their  being 
sepulchral  monuments,  or  that  they  were  desiij^ned  or  used  as  tombs ; 
and  nnlesB  they  were,  like  the  st/tatnba,^  of  tlie  Buddhists,  pillars  of 
Tictory,  or  towers  erected  to  mark  sacred  or  remarkable  spots,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  they  were,  or  where  we  are  to  look  for  an  analog}'. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  oldest  circular  towers  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  are  those  of  Ravenna;  while  the  last  of  the  series  is  the 
hmous  leaning  one  at  Pisa,  commenced  in  the  year  1174.  The  gra- 
dations between  these  two  extremes  must  have  bee?)  tlie  same  that 
marked  the  changes  in  the  architecture  of  the  churdies  to  which  they 
ire  attached;  but  the  links  are  more  completely  waoXAngrnXXv^  ^^dA^ 
ai  $be  towwB  tbMt  in  tbut  of  the  churchca. 
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The  tower  of  St,  ApoUinare  in  Classe,  above  referred  to,  the 
f  perfect  of  those  of  Ravenna,  is  a  eimple  brick  tower  (see  Wo 

No.  289),  nine  stories  in  height,  the  lower  windows  being  a 

single  openings ;  above  tliese  are  two,  and  the  three  upper  e 

adorned  with  tour  windows  of  three  tights  each. 

In  Itnme,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  tower  attached  to  a  c 
I  was  that  built  by  Pope  Adrian  I.  in  front  of  the  atrinin  i 
Peter's;  Inil  they  soon  became  common,  ai 
now  find  them  attached  to  the  chure): 
8.  Lorenzo  without  the  walls,  S.  Crone  in 
salemme,  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  8.  Cler 
S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  and  othera.  All  the 
square  in  plan  and  extremely  similar  in  d 
no  iniprovemenl  and  scarcely  any  change  I 
tnki-n  place  between  the  first  and  the  la«t 
the  form  were  an  old  and  fstablislied  one 
we  find  it  first  adoptt^l.  Tlmt  attached  t< 
Maria  in  Cosmcdin  (Wooilciit  Xo.  7S3)  i 
lia]>s  one  of  tlie  best  and  most  eomplrti' 
diniensiuns  nrr  small,  its  brewUh  being 
more  tban  Id  ft.,  and  its  height  only  IIQ 
notwithstanding  this  there  is  great  dignity 
design,  and,  in  a  city  whera  building*  at 
generally  tall,  its  height  is  sufficient  to 
prominence  witliout  overpowering  other 
—  a  characteristic  which  renders  thefl 
towers  not  only  beautiful  structures 
selves,  but  appropriate  ornament*  to  I 
ings  to  which  tfaey  are  attached. 

The  chief  interest  of  these  towers  I 
from  the  numerous  prepay  to  which  1 
birth :  for  though  there  is  Bcaroely  an 
of  a  aquarf  Romanesque  tower  beyond 
of  Rome  during  the  period  in  wfaiob 
flourished,  the  form  wna  seized  upon  wil 
by  the  Gothic  architects  in  all  the  OOi 
Europe;  and  whether  as  a  detached  i 
(as  in  Italy)  or  as  an  integral  part 
building  fas  wo  soon  find  it  employee 

side  of  the  Alps),  it  forms  the  moat  prominent,  and  perh&pfl; 

most  beautiful,  feature  in  the  aspiring  architecture  of 

Ages. 

There  is  certainly  no  architectural  feature  which  the  Goth 

tecta  ran  so  justly  call  their  own  as  the  towers  and  spires  whi 
the  Middle  A^fee  wert  so  favoritfi,  «>  \w\\ft\>'iBftia\a  *  \»sv»A 
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churches  and  other  edifices,  becoming  in  fact  as  necessary  parts  of 
Um  external  design  as  the  vaults  were  of  the  internal  decoration  of 
the  building. 

It  is  true,  as  before  remarked,  that  we  neither  know  where  they 
were  first  invented,  nor  even  where  they  were  first  applied  to 
Christian  churches  —  those  of  Rome  and  Ravenna  being  evidently 
not  the  earliest  examples ;  nor  have  they  any  features  which  betray 
their  origin  —  at  least  none  have  yet  been  pointed  out,  though  it  is 
not  impossible  that  a  closer  examination  would  bring  some  such  to 
light.  They  certainly  are  as  little  classical,  in  form  or  details,  as 
anything  that  can  well  be  conceived  ;  nor,  consequently,  can  the  very 
name  of  Romanesque  be  considered  entirely  appropriate,  though  we 
may  be  compelled  to  use  it  as  marking  the  age  and  locality  in  which 

th^v  occur. 

« 

riiose  of  which  ^o  have  already  spoken  are  all  church-towers 
—campaniles  or  bell-towers  attached  to  churches.  But  this  exclusive 
distinction  by  no  means  applies  to  the  Gotliic  towers.  The  tower 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  for  instance,  and  the  Toraccio  at  Cremona,  are 
evidently  civic  monuments,  like  the  belfries  of  the  Low  Countries 
—  syniliols  of  communal  power  wholly  distinct  from  the  church, 
tlieir  proximity  to  which  seems  only  to  arise  from  the  fact  of  all 
the  principal  buildings  being  grouped  together.  This  is  certainly 
the  case  with  a  large  class  of  very  ugly  buildings  in  Italy,  siioli 
as  those  attached  to  the  tOMii-halls  of  Florence  .ind  Siena,  or  the 
famous  Asinelli  and  Garisenda  towers  at  Bologna.  They  are  merely 
tall  square  brick  towers,  with  a  machicolated  balcony  at  the  top, 
hilt  possessing  no  more  architectural  design  than  the  chimney  of  a 
cotton  factory.  Originally,  when  lower,  they  may  have  been  towers 
of  defence,  but  afterwards  became  mere  symbols  of  power. 

A  third  class,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous,  of  these  buildings  are 
nndoubtedly  ecclesiastical  erections ;  they  are  either  actually  attached 
to  tlie  churches,  or  so  placed  with  regard  to  them  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  matter.  There  is  not,  however,  I  believe,  in  all  Italy  a  sins^le 
example  of  a  tower  or  towers  forming,  as  on  this  side  of  the  A]]>s,  an 
integral  part  of  the  design. 

Sometimes  they  stand  detached,  but  more  generally  are  connected 
with  some  angle  of  the  building,  the  favorite  position  ])eing  the 
western  angle  of  the  southern  transept.  Occasionally  we  find  one 
tower  placed  at  the  angle  of  the  fa9ade,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case 
when  the  tower  and  the  church  arc  of  the  same  age.  It  is  so  in  the 
cathedral  at  Lucca,  and  San  Ambrogio  at  Milan ;  in  the  latter  of 
which  a  second  tower  has  been  added  more  recently  to  balance  the 
older  one.  It  does  also  happen,  as  in  the  instance  of  Xovara^  before 
quoted  (Woodcut  No.  789),  that  two  towers  arc  actA\'.\\\\  y^t\?s  cA  \\\^ 
origiiMJ  dengn;  tins,  bowever,  is  certainly  the  excei^ion,  ivoX  \\\^i  T\3\fc, 
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In  design  the  Italian  campaniles  differ  very  considerably  from  those 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  They  never  have  projecting  buttresses,  noi 
assume  that  pyramidal  form  which  is  so  essential  and  so  beautiful  a 
feature  in  the  Northern  examples.  In  plan  the  campanile  is  always 
square,  and  carried  up  without  break  or  offset  to  two-thirds  at  least  of 
its  intended  height.  This,  which  is  virtually  the  whole  design  (for 
the  spire  seems  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  Xorth),  is  generally  solid 
to  a  considerable  height,  or  with  only  such  openings  as  serve  to  admit 
light  to  the  stairs  or  inclined  planes.  Above  the  solid  part  one  round- 
headed  window  is  introduced  in  each  face,  and  in  the  next  story  two; 
in  the  one  above  this  three,  then  four,  and  lastly  five,  the  lights  being 
merely  separated  by  slight  piers,  so  that  the  upper  story  is  virtually 
an  open  loggia  (see  Woodcut  Xo.  761).  There  is  no  doubt  great 
beauty  and  j)ropriety  of  design  in  this  arrangement ;  in  point  of  taste 
it  is  unobjectionable,  but  it  wants  the  vigor  and  variety  of  the 
Northern  tower. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  drawings  and  such  ancient  examples 
as  remain,  the  original  termination  was  a  sim])le  cone  in  the  centre, 
with  a  smaller  one  at  each  of  the  angles. 

At  Verona  an  octagonal  lantern  is  added,  and  at  Modena  and 
Cremona  the  oetago!!  is  crowned  by  a  lofty  spire,  but  these  hardly 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 
So  greatly  did  tlie  Italians  prefer  the  round  arch,  that  even  in 
their  imitation  of  tlie  Nortliern  styles  they  used  the  pointed  shape 
only  when  compelled  —  a  circumstance  which  makes  it  extremely 
difficult,  |)articularly  in  the  towers,  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
two  styles ;  for  thoutrh  ])oin ted  arches  were  no  doubt  introduced  in 
the  KUli  and  14th  centuries,  the  circular-headed  shape  continued 
to  bo  cnij)loyed  from  the  age  of  the  Romanesque  to  that  of  the 
Renaissance. 

One  of  the  oldest,  and  certainly  the  most  celebrated,  of  the  Gothic 
towers  of  Italy  is  that  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  commenced  in  the 
year  1M)2;  it  took  the  infant  republic  three  centuries  to  raise  it 
180  ft.,  to  the  ]K)int  at  which  the  square  basement  terminates.  On 
tliis  there  must  oriirinally  have  been  an  oj)en  loggia  of  some  sort  no 
doubt  with  a  conical  roof.  The  present  su))erstructure  was  added  in 
the  16th  century,  but  though  the  loggia  is  a  very  pleasing  feature, 
it  is  overpowered  by  the  solid  mass  that  it  surmounts,  and  by  the 
extremely  ugly  stjuare  extinguisher  that  crowns  the  whole.  Its 
locality  and  its  associations  have  earned  for  it  a  great  deal  of  undue 
laudation,  but  in  j)oint  of  design  no  campanile  in  Italy  deserves  it 
less.  The  base  is  a  mere  unornamented  mass  of  brickwork,  slightly 
fluted,  and  ))ierced  unsymmetrically  with  small  windows  to  light  the 
inclined  ]>lane  within.  Its  size,  its  height,  and  its  apparent  solidity 
are  its  only  merits.    These  are  no  doxibx,  \mvox\.^\i\.  ^\^\c^^TLtA  in  that 
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the  character  of  a  civic  belfry  than  of  a  charch  tower,  snch  as  those 
previoasly  mentioned.  It  is  the  highest  and  largest,  and  consequently, 
according  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  finest  of  Italian 
towers.  Its  whole  heiglit  is  396  ft.,  about  two-thirds  of  which  is  a 
square  ungainly  mass,  without  either  design  or  ornament  of  any  im- 
portance. On  this  is  placed  an  octagon  and  spire,  which,  though  in 
themselves  perhaps  the  best  specimens  of  their  class  in  Italy,  have 
too  little  connection  either  in  design  or  dimensions  with  the  tower 
on  wliicli  they  stand. 

The  celebrated  tower  of  the  Ghirlandina  at  Modena  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  to  enable  us  to  compare  these  Italian  towers  with 
the  Cis-Alpine  ones,  since  it  possesses  a  well-proportioned  spire, 
which  is  found  in  few  of  tlie  others.  From  its  date  it  belongs  to 
the  second  division  of  the  subject,  having  been  commenced  in  the 
13th  and  finished  in  the  14th  century;  but,  as  before  remarked, 
there  is  no  line  of  distinction  between  the  round-arched  and  pointed- 
arched  styles  in  Italy,  and  as  this  campanile  seems  to  be  wholly 
without  any  pointed  forms,  we  may  describe  it  here. 

Its  whole  height  is  about  315  ft.,  of  which  less  than  200  are  taken 
up  in  the  square  part — which  thus  bears  a  less  predominant  propor- 
tion to  the  spire  than  any  other  Italian  example.  It  is  evidently 
meant  to  rival  the  famous  German  spires  which  had  become  such 
favorites  in  the  age  m  which  it  was  built ;  and  although  it  avoids 
many  of  the  errors  into  which  the  excessive  love  of  decoration  and 
of  tours  de  force  led  the  Germiins,  still  the  result  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  change  from  the  square  to  the  octagon  is  abrupt  and 
unpleasing,  and  the  spire  itselt  looks  too  thick  for  the  octagon* 
Everywhere  there  is  a  want  of  those  buttresses  and  pinnacles  with 
which  the  Gothic  architects  knew  so  well  how  to  prepare  for  a 
transition  of  form,  and  to  satisfy  the  mind  that  the  composition  was 
not  only  artistically  but  mechanically  correct.  The  Italians  never 
comprehended  the  aspiring  principle  of  the  Gothic  styles,  and  con- 
sequently, thouofli  they  had  far  more  elegance  of  taste  and  used  better 
details,  their  works  hardly  satisfy  the  mind  to  a  greater  extent  than 
a  modern  classical  church  or  nuiseum. 

The  same  remarks  aj)j>ly  to  the  towers  of  Siena,  Lucca,  Pistoja, 
and  indeed  to  all  in  the  north  of  Italy :  all  have  some  pleasing  points, 
but  none  are  entirely  satisfactory.  None  have  suflicient  ornament. 
nor  disj)lay  enough  design,  to  render  them  satisfactory  in  detail,  nor 
have  they  sufficient  mass  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  the 
evidence  of  thought,  and  to  impress  by  the  simple  grandeur  ol  tliail 
dimensions. 
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BEFORE  the  oommenoement  of  the  13th  century,  the  Italians  had 
acquired  such  mastery  over  the  details  of  their  round-arched 
style,  and  had  worked  it  into  such  originality  and  completeness,  that 
it  18  surprising  that  they  should  so  easily  have  ab.andoned  it  for  that 
form  of  pointed  Gothic  which  they  afterwards  adopted.     It  is  true 
tbe  Italians  never  rose  to  the  conception  of  such  buildings  as  the 
great  Rhenish  cathedrals,  like  those  of  S})ii'es  and  Worms,  or  the 
old  churches  at  Cologne;  nor  did  they  perhaps  oven  rival  the  quasi- 
classical   grace  and   elegance   of    the   Proveii^ul    cliurches;    but   at 
Verona,  Modena,  and  indeed  throughout  the  North  of  Italy,  they 
had   elaborated   a  complete   round-arched   style,  all    the  details   of 
which  were  not  only  ap)>ropriate  and  elegant,  but  seemed  capable 
of  indefinite  development  in  the  direction  in   which  they  were  pro- 
ceeding.    They  had  also  before  their  eyes  the  Komanesquo  style  of 
Pisa  and  Lucca  with  all  its  elegance,  and  the  example  of  Rome, 
where  the  architects  steadily  refused  to  acknowledge  the  pointed 
•rch  during  the  whole  of  the  Mediaeval  period.     Yet  in  the  beirinning 
of  the  13th  century  —  say  1220,   when  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens, 
Salisbury,  and  Toledo  were  designed  —  Italy  too  was  smitten  with 
idmiration  for  the  pointed  arch,  and  set  to  work  to  adapt  it  to  her 
tastes  and  uses. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  this,  were  V7e  ivoX  ^^2iX«^^^ 

ieepfy'  tbe  feelings  that  gave  rise  to  the    Ghft^eWVne   l;3ic\AO\i  '^w^ 
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rooted  in  the  Italian  eoil.  In  all  the  citiee,  except  Rome,  the  caiue  ot 
the  Ghibellinea  waa  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  identified  with  that 
oi  freedom  nnd  local  imlependence,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Gu«lfft, 
which  symbolized  the  auprema-cy  of  the  Po(w  and  the  clerical  partr. 
Knowing  how  strenuously  this  was  resisted,  we  naturally  expert  U) 
find  it  expressed  in  the  architecture  of  the  country^  Two,  indeed,  of 
the  great  churches  of  Italy,  Assisi  (122S)  and  Milan  (13S5),  were 
erected  by  Germans  in  the  German  style  of  the  day  ;  but  the«e  Me 
exceptional.  The  form  which  the  pointed-arched  style  took  on  iu 
introduction,  was  that  of  adaptation  to  the  Italian  style,  in  a  iiianni^r 
trhich  the  Italians  thongjit  more  consonant  with  beauty  and  iim- 
venience  than  that  adopted  north  of  the  Al{>s.  In  this  they  w  i-rr 
certainly  mistaken.  Theelegance  of  the  details  employed  by  a  retined 
and  cultivated  people,  and  based  on  classical  traditions,  goes  far  to 
redeem,  in  most  instances,  the  defects  of  their  designs;  but  they 
never  grasjwd  the  true  principles  ot  Gothic  art,  and  the  fatal 
facility  of  the  jMinted  arch  led  them  more  astray  after  mechanical 
clevernesses  than  even  the  Germans,  Still,  it  is  an  original  style, 
and,  however  imperfect,  is  well  worthy  of  study. 

Before  proceeding  to  descrilie  the  style  more  in  detail,  it  may  1« 
well  to  point  out  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  led  to  the  more 
marked  features  of  difference  between  the  Gothic  architecture  of  Italy 
and  that  of  Germany  and  France.  This  was  the  distaste  of  the 
Italians  for  the  employment  of  painted  glass,  or  at  least  their  w»nt 
of  appreciation  of  its  beauties  when  combined  with  architecture. 

An  attempt  waa  made  in  a  previous  chapter  to  explain  how  alt- 
imiwrtant  |)ainted  glass  was  to  the  elaboration  of  the  Gothic  style. 
But  for  its  introduction,  the  architecture  of  France  would  bear  no 
resemblance  to  what  it  was,  and  is.  In  Italy,  indeed,  the  i>eoplc  l<ived 
polyohromy,  bnt  always  of  the  opaque  class.  They  deligliied  to  cover 
the  walls  of  their  ohurclica  with  frescoes  and  mosaiits,  to  eiirii-h  their 
floors  with  the  most  gorgeous  pavements,  and  to  scatter  goldi^n  irtara 
over  the  blue  ground  of  their  vaults ;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  did  they 
fill,  or  design  to  611,  their  windows  with  painted  glass,  Perhapa 
the  glare  of  an  Italian  sun  may  have  tended  to  render  its  brilliancy 
intolerable ;  but  more  probably  the  absence  of  st-tined  glass  is  owing 
to  its  incompatibility  with  fresfo-painting,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  entirely  <festroyed  by  tlie  superior  brightness  of  the  transparent 
material.  The  Italians  were  not  prepared  to  relinquish  the  ol<l  and 
fftTorite  mode  o(  decoration  in  which  they  so  rxwlled.  This  ad- 
herence to  the  ancient  method  of  ornamentation  enabled  them,  in  the 
I5th  and  lOtli  ct-nturies,  to  surpass'  all  the  world  in  the  art  of  painting, 
but  it  was  fatal  to  the  proper  a^ipreciation  of  the  pointed  stylSi  and  to 
its  successful  introduction  into  the  Und. 

The  first  effect  of  this  tendcncv  waa  that  the  windows  in  Tullas 
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charoheB  were  small,  and  generally  devoid  of  tracery,  with  all  its 

beantiful  accompaniments.     The  walls,  too,  being  consequently  solid, 

were  sufficient,  by  their  own  weight  to  abut  the  thrust  of  the  arches : 

so  that  neither  projecting  nor  flying  buttresses  nor  pinnacles  were 

needed.     The  buildings  were  thus  deprived   externally  of  all   the 

aspiring  vertical  lines  so  characteristic  of  true  Gothic.     The  archi- 

'(ects,   to  relieve   the   monotony   arising  from    the   want  of    these 

features,  were  forced  to  recur  to   the   horizontal   cornices  of  the 

olassical  times,  and  to  cover  their  walls  with  a  scries  of  panelling, 

^vrhich,  however  beautiful  in  itself,  is  mere  ornament— both  unmeaning 

SAd  inconsistent. 

Internally,  too,  having  no  clerestory  to  make  room  for,  and  no 
c^onstructive  necessities  to  meet,  they  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
^he  best  design  is  that  which  covers  the  greatest  space  with   the 
least  expenditure  of  materials,  and  the  least  encumbrance  of  the  floor. 
AYith  builders  this  is  a  golden  rule,  but  with  architects  it  is  about 
the  worst  that  can  possibly  be  adopted.     The  C4erman8  were  not  free 
^Tom  this  fault,  but  the  Italians  carried  it  still  further.     If  on  four 
c>r  five  piers  they  could  support  the  vault  of  ;\  whole  nave,  they  never 
<3reamed  of  introducing  more.    A  French  architect,  though  8uj)erior  in 
oonstructive  skill,  would  probably  have  introduced  eight  or  ten  in  the 
same  space.     An  Italian  aimed  at  carrying  the  vaults  of  the  side-aisles 
to  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  nave,  if  he  could.    A  Northern  archi- 
tect knew  how  to  keep  the  two  in  their  due  i)roj)ortion,  whereby  he 
obtained  greater  height  and  greater  width  in  the  same  bulk,  and  an 
appearance  of  height  and  width  greater  still,  by  the  contrast  between 
the  parts,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  his  buildini;  a  cliaraotiM-  of 
strength  and  stability  perhaps  even  more  valuable  than  that*  of  size. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Northern  architects,  while  they  grouped 
their  shafts  together,  kept  them  so  distinct  as  to  allow  every  one 
to  bear  its  proportional  part  of  the  load,  and  perform  its  allotted  task. 
The  Italians  never  comprehended  this  principle,  but  merely  stuck 
pilasters  back  to  back,  in  imitation  of  the  true  architects,  producing 
an  unmeaning  and  ugly  pier.  The  same  inconirniities  occur  in  every 
part  and  every  detail.  It  is  a  style  copied  without  understanding, 
and  executed  without  feelini^.  The  elegance  of  the  sculptured  foliage 
and  other  details  sometimes  goes  far  to  redeem  these  faults ;  for  the 
Italians,  though  bad  architects,  were  always  beautiful  carvers,  and,  as 
a  Southern  people,  were  free  from  the  vulgarities  sometimes  ap[)arent 
farther  north,  and  never  fell  into  the  wihl  barbarisms  wliich  too  often 
disfigure  even  the  best  buildini^s  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Besides, 
when  painting  is  joined  to  sculj)ture  in  churches,  tlie  architecture  may 
come  to  occupy  a  subordinate  j)Osition,  and  thus  escape  the  censure  it 
deserves.  Unfortunately  there  are  only  two  exam\Acft  cA  ^xv^  \\ob^ 
portance  ia  this  style  that  retain  all  their  painted  (ie^iOTaXl\ow^— ^V 
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Francitt  at  Assiei,  and  the  Certoaa  near  Pavia.  From  this  circiim- 
fltance  they  are  perhaps  the  most  admired  in  Italy.  In  othere  the 
spaces  left  for  color  are  still  plain  and  blank.  We  see  the  work  of 
the  architect  unaided  by  the  painting  which  was  intended  to  set  it 
off,  and  we  cannot  but  condemn  it  as  displaying  at  once  bad  taste 
and  ignorance  of  the  true  Gothic  feeling. 

One  of  the  earliest,  or  perliaps  tiie  very  first  Italian  edifice  into 
vbich  the  pointed  nrch  waa  introduced,  is  the  fine  church  of  St.  Andrea 
at  Yercelli,  commenced  in  the  year  1219  by 
the  Cardinnl  Giiala  Bicchieri,  and  finished 
in  thi'ec  }-ears.  This  prelate,  having  been 
long  legate  in  England,  brought  book  with 
him  an  English  architect  called,  it  Is  aaid, 
Brigwithe,  and  entmated  him  with  tlie 
erection  of  tliis  church  in  his  native  place. 
In  plan,  it  is  certainly  very  like  an 
English  church,  terminating  sqaarely  to- 
wards till'  east,  and  with  side  cbapek  to 
tlie  transepts,  aiTanged  very  mnoh  as  we 
find  them  at  Buildwas,  Kirkatall,  and 
other  churches  of  this  class  and  size,  only 
that  here  they  are  polygonal,  which  was 
hardly  ever  the  case  in  England.  But 
with  the  plan  all  influences  of  the  Eng> 
lish  architect  seem  to  have  ceased,  and 
knnst  111  i^<niiuini..'i.'->  schJb  tilt'  stniiturc  IS  in  purely  Italian  stvle. 
imiti.  loLin,  ,,  ,,  .  -        ,  , 

Externally    the     pomted     arch     nowhere 

ap]><'iirs,  all  the  doors  and  windows  being  circular-headed;  while 
internally  it  is  confined  to  the  ]>ier-arche8  of  the  nave  and  the  vaulting 
of  the  roof.  The  facade  is  fiaiiked  at  its  angles  by  two  taD,  slender, 
square  tnwors;  and  itio  internection  of  the  nave  and  transept  fl 
covered  hy  one  of  those  elesarit  tH'tiipiTial  domes  which  the  Italians  7 
n<]  whidi  is  in  fact  the  only  original  feature 
The  cxttTiial  form  of  this  church  is  Interesting,  as 
displavins  thi'  jreniis  of  mueli  that  two  centuries  afterwards  was 
so  greatly  expanded  by  a  German  architect  in  the  design  of  Milan 
cathedral. 

A  few  years  later,  in  122!1,  n  olinrcli  was  eoinmcncod  at  Asti,  the 
tower  of  which  was  finished  in  I'Jfifi.  This  allowed  time  for  a  more 
complete  devolopnient  of  the  pointed  style,  which  he.-e  prevails  not 
only  internally,  but  eKternally.  Tall  lancet  windows  appear  in  the 
flanks,  .ind  even  the  doorways  assume  tltat  form,  in  their  canoplMb 
if  not  In  their  openings.  The  porc\i  (VVooActtt  ^o,  756)  is  a  later 
addition,  auJ  a  characteristic  s^ieciineiv  o^  iVft  »Vj\ft  ixrfwv^  'fcR  \^ 
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knew  so  welt  how 

in  their  designs 


This  clmrch  ia  also  one  ot  tlie  earliest  examples  in  wliich 

tboM.-  flo^ut  terra-«otta  cornices  of  sriinl'  intersecting  arches  seem  to 

live  been  brought  to  perfection. 

The  most  remarkable  church  of  this  age  is  that  of  St.  Frnncis  at 

commenced  in  1228,  and  finished,  in  »ll  essentinls  at  leiiat,  in 

i2o3.     It  18  said  to  Lave  been  buiit  by  a  Gcriuiin  named  Jnool),  or 


a  AM.    (From  Cli 


».    Certainly  no  French  or  Enp;lish  architect  would  have 

Rouble  churtli  of  this  class,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  no  Italiftti 

lUd  have  drawn  details  so  piircly  Northern  as  lbi««  of  the  up[>eT 

inrcb.     In  the  hnvi-r  clmrch  thi-rc  are  haitllyatiy  mouldings  to  mark 

style,  Imi  its  chai-acter  is  certainly  rather  Gunu&w  l.\\Tm  \\u\kgu  J 

b  depeiuU  for  its  msgnifioonci-  nnd  c\iavai-\eT  mucfb  \u^«t^m 


AHcmXECTUBE. 

In  the  first  place  it  ia  ainall.  the  Upjwr 
church  being  only  225  ft 
long,  by  36  iu  width;  and 
though  the  lower  one  haa  side- 
aisles  which  exteud  the  M-i<lth 
to  100  ft.,  yet  the  ujificr 
church  is  only  60  ft.  in  heiijll, 
and  the  lower  about,  SO,  w 
that  it  is  far  loo  small  for 
much  architectural  msgai- 
ficence.  None  of  its  detiili 
ai-c  equal  to  those  of  contem- 
porary churches  on  this  side 
ofthvAlps.  The  whole  church 
is  covered  with  fiesco  pniul- 
iugs  in  great  variety  and  oi 
the  most  beautiful  characler, 
which  justly  render  it  one  ol 
the  raost  celebrated  am!  H'l- 
mired  of  aU  Italy.  On  llii» 
si.le  of  the  Alps,  witlioul  it» 
ficscoee,  it  would  hardly  ul- 
tract  any  attention.  It  '* 
invaluable  as  an  oxani|>)c  "i 
the  extent  to  which  p"'.'- 
chromatic  decoration  mny  Ix 
profitably  carried,  and  of  ilif 
true  mode  of  doing  it;  ami 
also  OB  an  lUiiKtration  of  thi- 
exicnt  to  which  the  ItAliai)« 
allowed  a  foreign  style  and 
mode  of  onianientntion  to  bf 
introduced  into  their  countTJi- 

One  of  the  parost 
most  Jierfecl  lypta  o£^ 
Italian  Gothic  chimb  is  ~ 
of  Sta.  Aiiastasia  at  T( 
10111111  en  c.cd  a]>parently! 
l^rii).  It.  is  not  larg(\ 
only  2S5  ft.  in  lengtKJ 
tei-nrtlly ;  but 
ments  arc  very  complete,] 
Vf  ry  perfect  if  looked  »t  f 
an  Italian  ]'oint  of  view. 


I.  vm.  ch.  III. 


UliCII   l_'r   .SAS    MARTINO. 


8  the  modalns,  instead  of  that  of  the  aisles,  as  in  true  Gothtfl 

rches ;  owing  to  which  the  pier-arclies  are  further  apart  than  a  true 

t  would  have  placed  them ;  there  are  also  no  buttresses  eitemally. 

It  only  pilasters.     The  ci  flsequence  of  this  is  t!iat  the  arches  have  to 

^  tied  iu  with  iron  rods  at  the  Bjiringing,  which  internally  adds  very 

ie\i  to  tlie  appearance  of  weakness  caused  in  the  first  instance  by  the 

e  splicing  and  general  tenuity.     These  bad  effects  are  a^ravatcd 

*  Ibe  absence  of  a  string-course  at  the  springing  of  the  vault;  and 

^  the  substitution  of  n  circular  hole  for  the  triforium,  and  ft  hexafoiled 


_  on  t 
■■«wn 


Jtf.    One  Bay,  citenutlly  luid  Internally.  DC  the  Church  of  Snn  MuHno,  Lodcl 

Opening  of  very  insignificant  dimensions  for  the  glorious  cicreatory 
windows  of  Northern  churelies.  Altogether,  tliough  we  cannot  help 
being  pleased  with  the  spaciousness  «nd  q;eneral  elegance  of  design, 

Ih  impossible  not  to  feet  how  very  inferior  it  is  to  that  of  churches 
on  this  aide  the  Alps. 

The  ohurch  of  San  Martino  at  I,ncca,  built  about  a  century  after 
Aiiastasia  (middle of  the  l-llh  century),  presents  a  strikingly  happy 
«onipromt«c  between  the  two  styles.  The  pier-arches  are  still  too 
wM« — yS  ft.  in  the  clear;  but  the  defect  is  remedied  to  some  extent 

the  viDployment  of  circular  instead  of  pointed  archos,  and  tho 
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trifortnm  is  all  that  can  be  desired ;  the  clerestory,  hove 
InsigDificant  as  it  must  be  where  the  sun  is  so  brilliant,  ant 
glass  iu admissible.  It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  other  dcfc 
taking  it  altogether,  there  are  few  more  elegant  churches  i 
and  hardly  one  in  Italy  that  so  perfectly  meets  all  the  exig 
which  it  was  designed. 

The  cathedrals  of  Siena  and  Orvieto  (the  former  comn 
1243,  the  latter  in  1290)  are  )>erhaps,  taken  altogether,  the 
cessful  Bpecimens  of  Italian  pointed  Gothic.  Thoy  are  thoi 
in  which  the  system  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  with' 
foreign  aid  or  the  application  of  distinctly  foreign  detail 
two  buildings,  moreover 
tain  their  fa9adeB  as  com 
their  fii-at  architects,  whih 
great  churches  of  this  bI 
cathedrals  of  Florence, 
and  Milan  —  were  in  th 
left  unfinished,  with  ma 
of  the  smaller  churches 
The  church  at  Siena 
forcibly  the  tendency  oft 
architects  to  adhere  to  th 
forms  of  the  old  Etnisca 
the  HoinnuH  amplified  U 
extent,  and  the  Byzanti 
peculiarly  their  own.  I  c 
ripeat  my  regret  that  th 
alone,  of  all  t)ic  Western 
builders,  showed  any  pr 
foi-  this  form  of  roof,  Oi 
of  the  Alps  it  could  h 
made  tJie  most  1}eautifBl 
te<'tnral  forms.  In  Ital; 
no  iiistiincfof  more  than 
success—  iiuthing,  iii-l.'cd,  in  eiicoiiriiiru  iiiiiliition.  Even  tin 
now  before  us  is  no  cxrcption  to  tliesf  ri'marks,  though  < 
boldest  efforts  of  Italian  architects.  In  plan  it  ought 
l»een  an  octagon,  but  that  apparently  would  have  mac 
large  for  their  skill  to  execute,  wo  thev  met  the  difficulty  by 
a  hexagon,  which,  though  producing  a  certain  variety  of  pe: 
fits  awkwardly  with  tlie  lines  of  columns,  and  twists  the  vai 
unpleasant  extent.  Still  a  dome  nf  modccite  height,  and 
diameter,  covering  tlie  centre  of  the  church,  and  with  suflici 
around  to  give  it  dignity,  '.a  a  noble  and  pleasing  feature,  the 
which  it  ia  impossible  to  deny.    CombVnei  -wS-Oft  vVt  -lish, 


lented  m  Woodcut  No,  761,     It  consisu  of  three  groat  porlala, 

I  BTchM  of  which  are  equal  in  size,  though  the  centre  dnorwRy  is 

r  tliiin  those  at  thoBiiles.    Above ia  the  invftrinMeHrenlarwindoT 

e  Italiaii  architeote,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  steep  triuigtilaii 
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'veil   architectural  nrnamentB  of  the  faijade  are  rich 
elaborate  in  the  extreme,  thouglj  figured  sculpture  is  used  to  a 
less  extent  thau    in  Northern  portals  of  the  same    age.     It 
observable  that  the  slroiig  liorlzontal  lines  do  not  harmoalze  flrith 
the  aspiring  character  of  poititeal  architecture. 

The  cathedral  of  Orvieto  is  smaller  and  simpler,  and  less  rich  in  ita 
decorations,  than 
that  at  Siena,  with 
the  exception  of 
ita  facade,  which 
is  adorned  with 
sculpture  and 
painting.  Indeed 
the  threp.gabled 
front  may  be  con- 
sidered the  typical 
one  for  churches 
of  this  class.  The 
blades  intended 
to  have  bem 
applied  to  tlio 
churches  at  Flo- 
rence, Bologna, 
Milan,  and  else* 
where,  were  do 
doubt  very  simu 
lar  to  that  repr^ 
seated  in  Wood- 
cut No.  761.  Aa 
a  frontispiece.  If 
elaborately  sculp- 
tured and  painted, 
it  is  not  without 
considerable  a{>- 
propriatenesa  and 
beauty ",  but, 
as  an  architec- 
tural object,  it  ia 
infinitely  infonot 
to  the  double- 
towered  fn^adeB 
of  the  Northern  cathedrals,  or  even  to  those  with  only  one  great  tower 
I  the  centre.  It  hae  besides  the  defect  of  not  expressing  what  i> 
behind  it;  the  central  gable  being  always  higher  than  the  not, 
and  the  two  others  merely  ornamental  appendages.    Indeed,  like  tfa« 
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Italian  Gothic  baildings  generftlly,  it  depended  on  painting,  scnlptare,  I 

waA  carving  for  its  effect  fur  more  than   on   architectural   design,! 

properly  so  called.  ' 

Among  the  greatest  and  moat  complete  examples  of  Italian  Oothio 

is  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  dei  Fiori,  the  catliedral  of  Florence,  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  churches  produced  in  the  Middle  Ages — as  far  as 
mere  grandeur  of  conception  goes,  perhaps  the  very  best,  though  con- 
riderably  marred  in  execution  from  defects  of  style,  which  are  too 
If  parent  in  every  put. 


The  bmlding  of  the  church  wiis  conimenci-d  in  the  yei»r  1294  or 
1298  (it  is  not  quite  clear  which),  from  the  ilt'siims  and  under  the 
Superintendence  of  Arnolfo  di  Lnpo,  for  uiiforiuTiatcly  in  this  style 
»e  know  the  names  of  all  the  architects,  ami  all  the  churches  «how 
Xracee  of  the  caprice  and  of  the  niisilirected  efforts  of  individuals, 
Instead  of  the  combined  national  Tiiovement  which  produced  such 
tplendid  results  in  France  and  England.  It  is  not  known  how  far 
Arnolfo  had  carried  the  building  when  he  died,  in  Ivttfl,  hut  probably 
■p  to  the  springing  of  the  vaults.     After  this  the  works  proceeded 
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nioro  lolsnreiy,  but  the  nave  .in<l  fimaller  domes  of  the  choir  were  iw^ 
tloubt  coiiijjletfd  ns  we  now  find  tliein  in  ilie  first  twt-nty  ji'tars  of  Uifl   | 
14lh  L-t-niiny.     'llie  great  octagon  reniainrd  iinfinislied,  :iii(l  if  ootcthI 
in  »t  all  it  was  only  by  a  wooden  roof  of  duriiical  oulline  exlvraally. 
wliieh  seems  to  be  tliflt  rL'presLtited  in  the  fresco  in    llie  convent  d 
Siin  Marco,  till  Brnnellesclii  commenced  the  present  d^me,  iu  142(1, 
and  completed  it  in  all  essential  parts  before  his  death,  which  happtocd 
in  1444.    The  building  may  lliorefore  be  consiilei'ed  as  essenliillT 
contemporary  with  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  wliieli  it  very  nearlj 
equals  iu  size  (its  area  being  84,802   ft.,  while  that   of    Cohigne  i» 
estimated  at  91,000),  and,  as  far  as  mere  conception  of  plan  goes, 
there  can  be  little  donbt  but  that  the  Florentine  cathedral    far  wtf- 
passes  its  German  rival.    Nothing  indeed  can  be  finer  than  its  generil 
groimd-plan.    A   vast  nave  leads  to  an  enormous  dome,  extending 
into  the  triapsal  arrangement  so  common  in  the  early  churches  of 
Cologne,  and  which  was  rejicaled  in  the  last  and  greatest  pfforl  of  lli"    R 
Middle  Ages,  or  rather  the  first  of  the  new  school  —  the  great  charfl' 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.     In  the  Florentine  church  all  tliese  parts  *r*    I 
better  subordinated  and  proportioned  than  in  any  otiier  example,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  effect  increases  and  the  whole   expands  as  n^ 
approach  from  the  entrance  to  the  sanctum  la  unrivalled.     All  thiSi 
alas!  is  utterly  thrown  away  m  tbe  execution.     Uko  all  tncxjicrienct^ 
arehitoctfl,  Amolfo  seems  to   have  thought   that  largi-nrss  of  part* 
would  add  to  the  greatness  of  tbc  whole,  and  thus  used  otdy  four  great 
arches  in  the  whole  length  of  liis  nave,  giving  the  central  aislesTcidtb 
of  55  ft.  clear.     The  whole  width  is  within  10  ft.  of  that  of  Cologne, 
and  the  height  about  the  same ;  and  yet,  in    appearance,  the  height 
is  about  half,  and    llie  breadth  less  thau  half,    owing  to  the  better 
proportion  of  the  purls  and  to  the  superior  appropriateness  in  the 
details  on  the  part  of  the  Ciermnu  cathedral.     At  Florence  the  dotailtt 
are  jiositively  ugly.     The   windows  of  the    side-aiiilfB  are  small  and 
misplaced,  those  of  the  clerestory  mere  circular  holes.      The  proportion 
of  the  aisles  one  to  another  is  bad,  the  vaults  ill-formed,  and  altogether 
a  colder  and  icss  effective  design  waa  not  pro<liiced    in  tbe   Middle 
Ages.    The  triapsal  choir  is  not  so  objectionable  as  the  nave,  bnt  ihei-e 
are  large  i)lain  spaces  that  now  look  cold  and  flat ;  the  window  s  an.- 
loo  few  and  small,  and  there  is  a  gloom  about  the  wliole  which  i* 
very  unsatisfactory.     It.  is  nearly  certain    that  the   orii'inal  intention 
was  to  paint  the  walls  and  not  to  color  the  windows,  so  that  thcsi- 
defects  are  liardly  chai^able  to  the  orignnal  design,  and  would  not  be 
apparent  now  were  it  not  that  in  a  moment  of  mistaken  enlhusiaeiii 
the  Florentines  weretwir.ed  with  a  desire  to  imitate  the  true  style  ol 
(rtithic  !iri.  and  rival  Xorth em  cathedrals  in  the  clory  of  their  painted 
class.     Tliij^  in  achurch  whose  windows  were  designed  only  of  sudl 
dimensions  as  were  sufficient  to  admit  the  requisite  qnantity  of  whita 
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fatal.  Kotwitl islanding  t)ic  beauty  of  the  glass  itself, 
iicb  seems  to  Imvu  been  executed  at  I.ulieck,  1434,  fnim  Italian 
■igns,  it  i§  so  completely  out  of  place  that  it  only  produces  irrita- 
instesd  of  admiration,  and  haa  certainly  utterly  destroyed  the 
Hand  meaning  of  the  interior  it  was  intended  to  ndcirn. 
Externally  the  facade  tt'as  never  finmheLl,  and  we  can  only  fanc] 
\&i  was  intendeil  from  the  analogy 
Siena  and  Orvielo.  The  flnnks 
the  nave  are  without  butlitsscs 
^  pinnacles,  and,  with  unly  a  tew 
iaaignificani  windows,  would  be 
painfully  flat  except  for  a  veneer  of 
colored  marbles  disposed  tn  panels 
over  the  whole  siirfnoe.  For  an  in- 
lerior  or  a  pavement  such  a  mode  of 
iltcoration  is  adrnisi^ible;  butttiaso 
nnconstnictive,  so  evidently  a  mere 
decorstioD,  that  it  gives  a  weak- 
nM>  to  the  whole,  and  a  most  un- 
8»ti«fBctory  appearance  to  bo  large 
1  briilding.  This  is  much  less  ap- 
)«rent  at  the  east  end,  where  the 
outline  is  so  broken,  and  the  main 
Watfit  ot  the  construction  so  plainly 
■narked,  that  the  mere  filling-in  is 
Wimparaiively  unimportant.  This 
i^  the  most  mentorious  part  of  the 
I'luireb,  and  so  far  as  it  \va&  carried 
11^1  aecording  to  the  originsil  design, 
a  extremely  heatitiful.  Even  the 
plaiiineiie  and  flatness  of  the  nave 
»erve  as  a  foil  to  set  oS  the  varying 
ouUine  of  the  choir.  Above  the  line 
of  the  cornice  of  the  side-aislea  iliere 
i*  nothing  that  can  be  mid  to  be- 
long to  the  original  design  except 

(he  first  division  of  the  drum  of  the      let.    Panot  uiunHnkof  <nii>("itiiiai 
dome,    which    follows    the    lines    i.f  Fiur«uM. 

clerestory.     It  has  long  bei-n  a  question  what  Arnolfo  originally 

llendeil,  and  especially  how  he  mount  lo  cover  the  great  octagonal 

in  the  centre.     All  knowledge  of  his  intentions  seems  to  have 

lost  within  a  century  after  his  d^ath ;  at  leawt,  in  the  aceonnts 

9  proceedings  of  the  commission  which  resulted  in  the  adop- 

Brunclleschi's  design  for  the  dome,  no  reference  is  made  to 

r  original  design  as  then   extxting,  and  no  oivft  fcv¥*^w&  \m  V-ixt 
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kuown  how  Amolfo  intended  to  fininfa  his  work.  Judging  from  tlie  I 
Btructure  as  far  as  be  carried  it,  and  with  the  knowledge  we  no*  I 
possess  of  the  Italian  architectare  of  that  age,  we  can  easiJy  cod-  I 
jecture  what  his  design  for  ils  completion  may  have  been.  Intcrnallf,  f 
it  probabljr  consisted  of  a  dome  something  like  tlie  ])re8ent,  hul  flatter,  j 
springing  from  the  cornice  40  ft.  lower  than  the  present  one,  and  J 
pierced  with  lai^  openintn  on  each  of  its  eight  faces. 

Externally  tvo  I 
courses  were  op«a  I 
to  him.  The  fint  I 
and  most  obviont  | 
was  to  hide 
dome  entirely  un- 
der a  wooden  rwjf. 
as  is  done  in  St 
George's,  Thessn- 
lonica  (Woodcnt 
No.  878),  or  in  ibe 
baptistery  in  front 
of  the  cathedral, 
and  is  done  in 
half  the  hapliRt- 
eriee  in  Italy  —  as 
at  Parnis.  for  in- 
stance (W'XMlcut 
No.  780).  Had  he 
done  this  the  nyaa 
of  the  dome  might 
have  been  rery 
Diueli  larger,  wiih- 
.  out  involving  any 
constructive  dif- 
rnllies,  and  the 
three  towers  over 

la.    I>orne  M  CIHiini«lle  n-»rMiUi..    (From  a  Pawing  the         choir         and 

transepts  might 
have  sufficed  to  relieve  ils  external  appearance  sufficiently  for  archi- 
tecttirnl  effect.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
believe  that  somethins;  more  ambitions  than  this  was  originally  [iro- 
posed,  and  that  the  design  was  more  like  that  of  Chiaravalle  near 
Milan,  built  in  1221,  and  one  of  the  most  comjilele  atid  jierfect  of  thia 
class  of  dome  now  existing  in  Italy.  Its  external  appearance  may  be 
judged  of  from  Woodcnt  76S,  and  its  constructive  details  from  the 
section,  Woodcnt  No.  7fi6. 

If  the  baaemenl  is  sufficiently  solid  —  and  that  at  Florence  b  man 
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tiun  Bnffiuent  for  any  §uper8tnictiire  of  the  sort  —  it  is  evident  the 
irebitect  can  dispose  of  ancli  masses  of  masonry  that  tie  can  counteract 
my  thrust  or  tendency  to  spread  that  can  exist  in  any  dome  of  this 
nrt,  and  instead  of  being  only  13S  ft.  across,  150  or  160  might  easily 
hire  been  attempted.  Instead  of  375  ft.,  which  is  the  height  of  the 
present  dome  from  the  floor  to  tiie  top  of  the  cross  externally,  it  mighty 


•wn  with  the  present  diameter,  have  been  carried  up  to  at  least 
SOO  ft,  or  as  high  as  the  church  was  long,  —  70  to  100  ft.  above  the 
haigfat  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

Had  this  been  done,  the  three  smaller  semi-domes  mnst  have  been 
fatended  to  be  crowned  with  miniature  octagonal  spires  of  the  same 
dMS  with  the  great  dome,  and  between  those  the  vast  substructures 
Aow  that  it  was  intended  to  carry  np  fonr  great  sptie&^^TQ^^'^  W  ». 
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Hail  all  this  been  done  fand  sotiielhing  very  like  it  seetns  certainly 
to  have  been  intended),  neitlier  Cologne  Catlieilriil,  nor  «ny  cliurcU  iW 
Europe,  ancient  or  modern,  would  have  been  ooinparnbk-  U>  this  greal 
and  gloriouH  apse.  As  it  is,  the  plain,  heavy,  simple  initUiieil  ilume  oi 
BrunelleBchi  acts  like  an  extlnguiisher,  crushing  all  the  luwtrp:trt  of  tli0 
r:on  I  position,  and  both  iriternally  itnd  externally  destroying  all  bartnoQjT 
between  the  parts.  It  has  de* 
prived  us  of  the  only  diance 
that  ever  existed  of  witncsaing 
the  effect  of  a  great  Gothic 
dome;  not  indeed  such  a  dome 
as  might  with  the  same  di- 
mensions ha  e  Wen  executed 
on  this  side  of  the  AJps*  but 
still  in  the  spirit,  and  with 
mnch  of  the  poeirj-,  which 
gives  such  value  to  the  con 
cejiiionB  of  the  builders  in 
those  days. 

But  for  thin  change  of 
plan,  the  ambition  of  the 
Florentines  might  have  been 
in  some  n)eaatire  saitsGed, 
whose  instructions  to  tb* 
architect  were-  •'•"•  'heii 
cathedral  "  should  surjiaat 
everything  that  human  in 
dustry  or  human  jiower  had 
conceived  of  great  and  hraU' 
tiful." 

About  a  century  lat« 
(ISiW),  the  Bologneae  deter- 
mined  on  the  erection  of  » 
monster  cathedral,  whicti.  in 
so  far  as  size  went,  would 
have  been  more  than  double  that  of  Florence.  Acconling  to  the  plani 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  it  was  to  have  been  about  800  ft.  long  and 
525  wide  across  the  transepts;  at  the  intersection  was  to  have  hifva  a 
dome  130  ft.  in  diameter,  or  only  B  ft.  less  than  that  of  Florence,  and 
the  width  of  both  nave  and  transepts  was  to  have  been  183  ft. :  bo  th« 
the  whole  would  have  covered  about  212,000  ft.,  or  nearly  the  same 
area  as  St.  Peter's  at  Home,  and  three  limes  that  of  any  French 
cathedral  I  Of  this  vast  design,  only  about  one-third  (Woodcot  No- 
767),  or  74,000  sq.  ft.,  was  ever  carried  out;  hut  that  fragment  U  q(Ut« 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  ihil  Bty}9 


Bulugn.. 


■  sWte  of  ^eateet  in-rfectioii.  The  onlv  other  hiiililing  in  the 
^t  stvie  on  a  siiflicicnt  sciili?  to  nilmit  ot  cumjinrison  with  this  is  the 
«  of  the  cattiedral  at  Florenco  just  described,  but  that  is  Donrlf  aa 
jrbe  only  half  of  its  dimerisioiifl,  or  3(i,000  ft.  ns  cotuparoJ  with 
The  tihupols,  too,  at  Bolognii  add  ]iractically  a  fifth  aisle, 
ang  gri'al  varirty  ami  richness  t*  tlie  pc-rsportive.  Tlie  varied 
|g:fjls  and  proportions  of  the  central  and  side  aisles  are  singularly 
ing,  and  there  l>eiug  six  arches  at  Bulogna  instead  of  only  four 


C  rtorcncc,  .-nul  li.vi;Ivi;  siUu  i:hiip^ils  nhi-Tc  iioiiu  txial  in  tiie  uther 

nplv.  go  fnr  to  redeem  the  iean  ineolianical  loolc  which  is  the  grt^ni 

t  of  this  style.    The  great  advantage  San  Peironio  has  over  the 

sntine  church  is  in  the  sixc  and  nnmWr  of  its  windows,  and  these 

ing  filled  with  staine<l  gluss  the  wliolt;  church  has  a  bright  and 

f  effect  that  rontruNt*  must  fnvuralily  with  the  ghwtn  of  ita 

{rtvij.     Notwithstandini:  this,  the  nave  of  San  Peironio  rannot 

1  OS  a  sticccssfiil  work  of  art.     In  the  first  {'lace  it  is  too 

lily  pirfect.     The  area  of  the  points  of  support  na  compared 

B  voids  are,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  such  plans  as  exti 

*  «ne-twelfth.  which  would  be  a  merit  in  a  raiWn^  %\aX\o'tt,> 

r  morr  in  i\anu»t  m  a  nioniimentai  WV\dm]^.    \ivllMk«tf 
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there  is  a  singular  deficiency  of  either  constructive  or  constructd 
ornament.  On  this  side  of  the  Alps  an  architect  with  vaulting  shafts 
string-courses,  galleries,  and  fifty  other  expedients,  would  have  relievec 
the  bareness  of  the  walls.  At  Bologna  it  probably  was  intended  the] 
should  be  painted,  and  this  never  having  been  executed  may  accoun 
for  most  of  its  apparent  defects. 

In  Gothic  architecture  one  of  two  systems  seems  indispensable 
either  painted  glass  with  strongly-marked  carved  mouldings  over  th« 
whole  of  the  interior,  or  white  glass  with  flat  surfaces  suitable  fo 
opaque  paintings.  Few  cathedrals  are  complete  in  both  respects  a 
the  present  day,  but  in  their  imperfect  state  the  Northern  system  ha 
an  immense  advantage  over  the  Southern.  The  architecture  of  ou 
cathedrals  is  complete  and  beautiful  even  in  ruins.  An  Italian  churc 
without  its  colored  decoration  is  only  a  framed  canvas  without  hai 
mony  or  meaning.  Were  San  Petronio  as  complete  in  its  colore 
decoration  as  the  Certosa  at  Pavia  or  Monreale  at  Palermo,  it  migl 
stand  a  fair  competition  with  the  best  interiors  on  this  side  of  t\ 
Alps.  As  it  is,  it  is  only  a  splendid  example  of  oraamental  but  uno 
nam  en  ted  construction,  and,  as  was  attempted  to  be  explained  in  tl 
Introduction,  both  elements  are  wanted  for  success  in  architect ur 
design. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  is  in  too  unfinished  a  state  to  enable  i 
to  judge  of  wliat  its  effect  might  have  been  if  completed,  but  many 
its  details,  especially  of  the  fa(^»adc,  are  of  very  great  beauty,  in  mai 
respects  superior  to  what  is  to  be  found  .on  this  eide  of  the  Alps.     I 
central  dome,  however,  never  could  have  been  a  feature  worthy  of 
vast  a  church.     In   diameter  it   is  equal,   or  nearly  so,  to  that 
Florence,  but  the  points  of  support  are  so  small,  and  so  far  apai 
that  it  must   have   been    mainly  if   not  wholly  of   wood.     Xo  su< 
towering  structure  as  Arnolplio's  vast   substructures  show  that  1 
intended,  ooiiM   have   stood    on   the  slim  supports  of  the  Bologne 
churcliJ 

Tlie  cathedral  of  Milan  —  at  once  tlie  most  remarkable  and  one 
the  largest  and  richest  of  all  the  cliurches  erected  in  the  Middle  Ag 
—  was  commenced  in  the  year  1385,  by  order  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  fir 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  consecrated  in  141S,at  which  date  all  the  essenti 
parts  seem  to  liave  been  completed,  thouiL!:h  the  central  spire  was  n 
finished  till  about  the  vear  1440,  by  Brunelleschi. 

The  desiirn  is  said  to  have  been  furnislied  by  a  German  archit^^c 
tieinrich  Arlez  von  Gemunden,  or  as  the  Italians  call  him,  "< 
Gamondia," — a  statement  which  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  tl 


*  If  wo  may  tnist  Wiobekiujr.  tlie  I  susponded  till  1047,  and  completed  oa 
first  two  bays  of  the  nave  from  the.  froiM  \  \u  lvy>v>.  X<>\,  wo  ^^^<yceiice  can  be  p« 
were  VHuJtod  in  ir)SS,  IrTt  the  work  wi\«^    co\\ev\\Tv\\i^0i^vv\9»iA\>cife^Rs&3BDu 
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detuli  and  many  of  the  fomiB  are  essentially  Xorthern ;  but  it  ia 
equilly  certain  that  be  was  not  allowed  to  control  tbe  whole,  for  aU 

the  great  features  of  the  church  arc  ns  thoroughly   Italian   as  the 

details  are    Gierman ;    it  is  therefore  by  no  means  improbable  that 

Marcu  de  Campioiie,S8  tbe  Italians  assert,  or  some  other  native  artist) 

was  joined  with 

bini    or    placed 

over  him. 
Iq  size   it  is, 

except       Seville, 

the  largest  of  all 
i     Modiseval    cathe- 
drals,     covering 

107,782    ft.       In 

material  it  ia  the 

richest,    being 

buiit    wholly    of  i 

""hite  marble^ 

*liicti  is  scarcely 

tlie  case  witli  any 

other  church, 

large   or    small ; 

>nd  in  decoration 

It  is    the    most 

(Torgeous — tbe 

whole  of  the  ex- 
terior is  covered 

witli  tracery,  and 
I  lie  amount  of 
carving  and  stat- 
uary lavished  on 
its  ]>innacles  and 
spires  is  unri- 
valled in  any 
other  building  of 
Europe.  It  is 
also  l.nilt  wholly 
(with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fajade) 
according  t»  one 
design.  Yet  with  all  tlieao  advantages,  the  apiH-arance  of  this  won- 
derful buildini;  is  ncit  satisfactoiy  to  any  one  who  is  familiiir  with 
the  great  edificfs  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Cologne,  if  coitiplete, 
would  be  mort-  boantiful ;  Rheims,  Chartn-p,  Ami«t\s,  m\i\  iiww^ij^, 
toMve  a  iar  more  satisfactory  imprcseian  on  Ow  miuA*,  »»&.  cncti  ^^\^ 


innch  BtnRllur  church  of  St.  Ouen  will  ciinvcy  f:ii'  mori>  [.leahurc- tutk 
true  anist  thdn  this  gorgeous  icrnplp. 

The  cfiusc  of  all  iliis  it  is  uasy  to  undorBtand,  since  all  •.t  niarir 
nil  its  Oefwla  arise  fi'om  the  intioditeliori  of  Italian  fealurcs  into  a 
GoUiic  IjiiiHing ;  or  rather,  ]ierliaps,  ii  sliouM  ^m  sniil,  Inim  a  Gcrmiin 
archilect  being  allowod  to  ornament  an  Itnliiiii  catliLilrnl,  Taking  ilit 
conii'm|>orary  talhedral  of  St.  I'etroiiio  at  Bologtitk  as  on r  titan danl  nf 
ooinparbon,  il  will  hv  seen  that  t)ie  sections  (WooiliiiuNos.  7tt£^7|l 


^n 


iiil 


r>-g.)  scutp  t»  tk  to  1  fa 


are  almost  iilcntical  lioth  iu  <liniuiisiunH  am)  in  form,  except  tl 
Milan  thi^  i.'xterniil  miigo  is  a  real  uisle  instead  of  a  ac 
chn|i<'ls;  liiit  ut  the  same  time,  it  will  ho  )>tTceit<'d  that  tlio  C 
HyBti'Ui  firi'vaik'd  in  doubling  the  number  of  the  \iknt  bi-tween  tli^l 
and  side-aisles.     So  far.  therefore,  the  German  architect  Mrod  1 
chui'cli.     The  two  Bniall   clorMtorivs,   liowover,   still   remain  ;  and 
although  the  design  avoids  the  niullionlcss  little  cirolts  of  Bolot 


I  Th.'  pli 


anil  spftlnn  lupine  Uken  |  (n-IIi'vp 
rJiffereiU  wrilt-m,  tliiTi>  I*  a'  ot  l\if  iwo.v^iowhNv^  WiiiM^ 
betwetm  tbv  wavlsa.    1  \M\a.%  npiM  -»«*»  w 
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The  choir  is  neither  a  French  chevet  nor  a  German  or  Italian  apse, 
but  a  compromise  between  the  two,  a  French  circlet  of  columns 
enclosed  in  a  German  polygonal  termination.  This  part  of  the 
building,  with  its  simple  forms  and  three  glorious  windows,  is 
perhaps  an  improvement  on  either  of  the  models  of  wliich  it  is 
compounded. 

This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  French  chevet  arrangement  to 
be  found  in  all  Italy.  It  is  extremely  rare  in  that  country  to  find 
an  aisle  running  round  the  choir,  and  opening  into  it,  or  with  the 
circlet  of  ai)sidal  chapels  wiiich  is  so  universal  in  France.  Tlie 
Italian  church  is  not,  in  fact,  derived  from  a  combination  of  a  circular 
Eastern  church  with  a  Western  rectangular  nave,  but  is  a  direct  co|)y 
from  the  old  Roman  basilica. 

The  details  of  the  interior  of  Milan  are  almost  wholly  German 
(Woodcut  No.  771).  The  great  ca]»itals  of  the  pillars,  with  their 
niches  and  statues,  are  the  only  compromise  between  the  ordinary 
German  form  and  the  great  deep  ugly  capitals  —  fragments,  in  fact,  of 
classical  entablatures  —  which  disfigure  the  cathedrals  of  Florence  and 
Bologna,  and  so  many  other  Italian  churches.  Had  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  these  been  carried  u])  to  the  springing  of  the  vault,  they  would 
have  been  unexceptionable ;  as  it  is  with  all  their  richness,  their 
effect  is  unmeaning. 

Kxternally,  the  appearance  is  in  outline  not  unlike  that  of  Sta. 
Maria  dei  Fiori ;  the  aj)8e  is  rich,  varied,  and  picturesque,  and  the 
central  dome  (excepting  the  details)  similar,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  to  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  original  design  of  the 
P^Ioreiitine  church.  The  nave  is  nearly  as  flat  as  at  Florence,  the 
clerestory  not  being  visible;  but  the  forest  of  pinnacles  and  flying 
buttresses  and  the  richness  of  the  ornamentation  go  far  to  hide  that 
defect.  The  fa9a<le  was  left  unfinished,  as  was  so  often  the  case  with 
the  great  churches  of  Italy.  Pellegrini  was  afterwards  employed  to 
fiiiish  it,  and  a  model  of  his  design  is  still  j)reserved.  It  is  fortunate 
that  his  |)lan  was  not  carried  out.  The  fa^*ade  was  finished,  as  we 
now  see  it,  from  the  designs  of  Aniati,  by  order  of  Napoleon.  It  is 
coimnon))laee,  as  might  be  exj»ecte(l  from  its  age,  but  inoffensive. 
The  d(>orways  are  part  of  Pellegrini's  tlesign,  and  the  Mediaeval  forms 
being  jjlaced  over  those  of  the  ein([ue-eento  produce  a  strangely 
incongruous  effect.  For  the  west  front  several  original  designs  .ire 
still  preserved.  One  of  these,  with  two  small  square  towers  at  the 
angles,  as  at  Vercelli  and  elsewhere,  was  no  doubt  the  Italian  design. 
The  German  one  (Wnodeut  No.  77*J)  is  jireservedby  Bassi;  *  had  this 
been  executed,  the  facade  would  havi'  Ix^en  about  one-third  (viz. 
100  ft.)  wider  than  that  of  Cologne.     Ilatl  the  height  of  the  towers 


*  '•  DisparerV  vV  Atc\\\Veci\\T;i 
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been  in  the  same  proportion,  they  would  have  been  the  tallest  in  the 
vorld.    In  that  case  the  effect  here,  as  at  Cologne,  would  have  been 
to  shorten  and  overpower  the 
fest  of  the  building  to  a  painful 
extent.     A  design  midway  be- 
tueen  the  two,  with  spires  rising 
to  the  same  height  as  the  cen- 
tral one,  or  about  360  feet,  would 

perhaps  have  the  happiest  effect.       772.    Design  for  Fa^e  of  Milan  cathedral. 
\  1  i.  (From  Basal.) 

At  any  rate,  the  want  of  some 

such  features  is  greatly  felt  in  the  building  as  it  stands. 

The  Certosa,  near  Pavia,  was  commenced  about  tlie  same  date 
(1396)  as  the  cathedral  at  Milan.  It  is  seldom  that  we  find  two 
buildings  in  the  Middle  Ages  so  close  to  one  another  in  date  and 
locality,  and  yet  so  dissimilar.  There  is  no  instance  of  such  an 
3ccurrence  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  till  modern  times ;  and  it  shows 
that  in  those  days  the  Italians  were  nearly  as  devoid  of  any  distinct 
principles  of  architecture  as  we  have  since  become. 

The  great  difference  between  Pavia  and  Milan  is  that  the  former 
shows  no  trace  of  foreign  influence.  It  is  as  purely  Italian  as  St. 
Petronio,  and  by  no  means  so  complete  or  consistent  in  design. 
N^othing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  painful  than  the  disproportion  of  the 
parts,  the  bad  drawing  of  the  details,  the  malformation  of  the  vaults, 
and  the  meanness  of  the  windows ;  thoujxh  all  these  defects  arc  com- 
pletely  hidden  by  the  most  gorgeous  coloring,  and  by  furniture  of 
Buch  richness  as  to  be  almost  unrivalled.  So  attractive  are  these  two 
featares  to  the  majority  of  spectators,  and  so  easily  understood,  that 
Dine  visitors  out  of  ten  are  delighted  with  the  Certosa,  and  entirely 
forget  its  miserable  architecture  in  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  its 
decorations. 

Externally  the  architecture  is  better  than  in  the  interior.  From 
its  proximity  to  Pavia,  it  retains  its  beautiful  old  galleries  under  the 
roof.  Its  circular  apses,  with  their  galleries,  give  to  this  church,  for 
the  age  to  which  it  belongs,  a  peculiar  character,  harmonizing  well 
with  the  circular-headed  form,  which  nearlv  all  the  windows  and 
openings  present.  Even  in  the  interior  there  are  far  more  circular 
than  pointed  arches. 

The  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  part  of  the  building  is  the 
fa9ade.  This  was  begun  in  1473,  and  is  one  of  the  best  s])ecimens  in 
Italy  of  the  Renaissance  style.  It  would  hardly,  therefore,  be  appro- 
priate to  mention  it  here,  were  it  not  that  the  dome  over  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  of  the  same  age  and  style,  but 
reproduces  so  exactly  (except  in  details)  what  we  fancy  the  mediajval 
Italian  Gothic  dome  to  have  been,  that  it  may  be  c<^v\%\d^x^^  ^^  ^ 
iestare  of  the  earlier  ages.     lieferring  to  ^YoodiiVX\.  'So."  VS"o^\\.  V^\i<^ 
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st^n  how  like  it  is  to  that  of  Chiaravallc  in  outline.  It  is  less  tall, 
Itovever,  and  if  translated  into  the  details  of  the  great  church  at 
Florence,  would  fit  perfectly  on  the  basement  there  prepared  for  such 
a  feature. 

Like  many  other  churches  in  Northern  Italy,  the  principal  parts 
of  the  Certosa  are  built  in  brick,  and  the  ornamental  details  executed 
in  terra  ootta.  Some  of  the  latter,  especially  in  the  cloisters,  are  as 
beaatifal  as  any  executed  in  stone  in  any  part  of  Italy  during  the 
Middle  Ages ;  and  their  perfect  preservation  shows  how  suitable  is  the 
material  for  such  purposes.  It  may  not  be  appropriate  for  large 
detuls  or  monumental  purposes,  but  for  the  minor  parts  and  smaller 
details,  when  used  as  the  Italians  in  the  Middle  Ages  used  it,  terra- 
cotta is  as  legitimate  as  any  material  anywhere  used  for  building 
purposes ;  and  in  situations  like  the  alluvial  ])lain8  of  the  Po,  where 
stone  is  with  difficulty  obtainable,  its  employment  was  not  only 
judicious  but  most  fortunate  in  its  results. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitable  task  to  attempt  to  particu- 
larize all  the  churches  which  were  erected  in  this  style  in  Italy,  as 
hardly  one  of  them  possesses  a  single  title  to  admiration  beyond  the 
very  vulgar  one  of  size.  To  this  Santa  Croco,  at  Florence,  adds  its 
association  with  the  great  men  who  lie  buried  beneath  it,  and  Sta. 
Maria  Novella  can  plead  the  circumstance  —  exceptional  in  that  city 
—  of  possessing  a  facade  ;i  but  neither  of  these  has  anything  to  redeem 
its  innate  uscliness  in  the  eves  of  an  architect. 

There  are  two  great  churches  of  this  period  at  Venice,  the  San 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  (124G-1420),  and  the  Frari  (1250)  ;  they  are  large 
and  richly  ornamented  fabrics,  but  are  both  entirely  destitute  of 
architectural  merit. 

A  much  more  beautiful  buildimx  is  the  catliedral  at  Como,  the 
details  of  which  are  so  elegant  and  so  unobtrusively  used  as  in  great 
measure  to  make  up  for  the  bad  arrangement  and  awkward  form  of 
the  whole.  In  design  it  is,  however,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Duomo  at 
Ferrara  (Woodcut  Xo.  774).  The  latter  does  not  <lis|)lay  the  riehness 
of  the  fa9ades  of  Siena  or  Orvieto,  nor  the  elegance  of  that  last 
named  ;  but  among  the  few  Italian  fa9ades  which  exist,  it  stands 
pre-eminent  for  sober  propriety  of  design  ami  the  good  proportions  of 
all  its  parts.  The  repose  caused  by  the  solidity  of  tlio  lower  por- 
tions, and  the  gradual  increase  of  ornament  and  lightness  as  we  as- 
cend, all  combine  to  render  it  harmonious  \\\u\  pleasing.  It  is  true  it 
wants  the  aspiring  character  and  bold  relief  of  Northern  facades  :  but 
these  do  not  belong  to  the  style,  and  it  must  sufliee  if  wo  meet  in  tliis 
style  with  a  moderate  amount  of  variety,  undisturbed  by  any  very 
prominent  instances  of  bad  taste. 

'  Within  the  last  few  year.i  a  f;i<.'a(l<»  j  wliicOi  tli"  l<»*<s  said  the  better.     It  is 
liAs  heen  added  to  Sta.  Croce,  but  about  |  wrutched  in  vU>si<z,u. 


The  truu  t^e  of  an  Italian  facade  is  well  illustrated  in  the  view 
of  St.  Francesco  at  Brescia  (WooJcut  No.  775),  wlitch  may  !«  coo- 
eiilercd  llie  germ  of  xll 
tliat  followed.  Wlielher 
tile  cliiircli  liai!  ilirw 
aisles  or  five,  ilie  traf 
Italian  faqadc  in  the  tgf 
of  jioiiiteii  sirchit«cUire 
WHS  always  a  modifier 
tion  or  extension  of  ihii 
idea,  ihuagli  Introduced 
witli  moreor  less  Gothic 
feeling  according  lu  the 
ci  re  Hill  stances  of  its  ww- 
tion. 

At  Floreucelhercuis 
house  or  wajthouse, con- 
verted intoaehuroii,  —  Or  (hoi-reum)  San  Micliele,  which  has  attracti-d 
a  good  deiil  uf  attention,  hut  more  on  ucoouul  of  its  curious  urnameaU 


hardly  be  expected 
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at  Pisa,  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  richness  of  its  niches  and  canopies, 

and  to  the  sculpture  which  they  contain.     In  this  the  Italians  were 

always  at  home,  and  probably  always  surpassed  the  Northern  nations. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  architecture,  properly  so  called.     This,  in 

the  age  of  tlie  pointed  style,  was  in  Italy  so  cold  and   unmeaning, 

that  we  do    not  wonder   at   the   readiness  with  which  the  Italians 

returned  to  the  classical  models.    They  are  to  be  forgiven  in  this» 

but  we  cannot  so  easily  forgive  our  forefathers,  who  abandoned  a 

style  far  more  beautiful  than  that  of  Italy  to  copy  one  which  they 

had    themselves    infinitely   surpassed ;    and    this    only   because   the 

Italians,  unable  either  to  comprehend  or  imitate  the  true  principles 

of  pointed  art,  were  forced  to  abandon  its  practice.     Unfortunately 

for  us,  they  had  in  this  respect  in  that  age  sufficient  influence  to  set 

the  fashion  to  all  Europe. 


TOSCAXELLA. 

On  the  boundary  line  which  separates  the  Guelfic  from  the  Ghi- 
belline  influence,  there  exist  at  Toscanella,  near  Viterbo,  two  churches 
of  great  beauty  of  detail ;  but  which,  as  uuLrlit  nhnost  l)e  predicated 
from  their  situation,  defy  any  attem])t  at  olassitication.      They  are 
not  Gothic,  for  they  have  no  vaults,  nor  docs  their 
style   suorcrest   any   vaultinu:    contrivaiioes.     Thov 
are  not  Romanesque,  for  the  tracery  of  their  cir- 
cular   windows,    their    many-shafted    doors,    and 
generally   their   details,  are   such    as   to    indicate 
a  Northern  rather  than   a  Roman  nflinitv.     Still 
less   is  there  any  trace  of  ]5yzantine  work   about 
them.      Under   these   circumstances,  it    is   ])cttcr 
to  treat  them  as  exceptional,  than  to  nttcmpt  to 
give  them  a  name  which  mii^ht  mislcatl  without 
conveying  any  correct  information. 

The  elder  of  these  two  churches,  Sta.  ]\laria, 
was  erected  in  the  be<4innin<]f  of  the  loth  century 
(1200?),  but  is  so  unlike  most  buihlings  of  that 
age,  that  it  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  (itli  or 
7th.  On  a  close  examinatioi»,  however,  all  its 
details  are  found  to  be  full  of  advaiiced  Gothic 
feeling,  though  used  with  Romanes(|ue  forms.  The  pillars  are  rude 
Corinthian,  with  a  Grothic  abacus.  They  are  widely  s])aced,  havin^" 
no  vault  to  support;  and  the  niouldinirs  of  the  arches  are  what  we 
should  call  "  Transitional  Pearly  English." 

Externally  the  fa9ade  is  too  plain  to  be  quite  pleasing,  but  this 
arises  from  its  dejiending  originally  on  ]>aintii\»j;  ioT  \\s  v\v>v;orv\'C\o\\ — 
gome  traces  of  Mhich  still  remain,  but  the  greuVer  y^vyX.  W^  \>^TV6\vii^. 


770.  Plauof  Sta.  Maria, 
'I'os«*aiu'lla.  (From 
<iaillia)>au(L)  Scale 
1(M»  It.  to  1  in. 


ItB  three  doorways  are  riclily  and  bt'autifnlly  ornaiucDtcd  with  ; 
aiid  sciil{>tiii'(!(l  fiilltigL',  (jiiite  I'qiiiil  in  detail  to  anything  of  ihe  i 
to  be  found  in  Italy,  and  its   gi-eat  circular  window  would  not  Im 
thought  out  of  [ilaue  at  Charln-s  or  Lincoln. 

The  church  of  St.  Pietro  is  probably  a  century  later  than  thit 
of  Sta.  M.tria,  and  its  fii9ade  is  rldii-r  mid  more  elegant — a  differenM 
e  from  tliose  details  being  in  this  instance  carved  wbicbill 
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The  difficulty  which  the  Italians  never  entirely  conquered,  vaa 
how  to  amalgamate  the  sloping  lines  of  the  roofs  of  the  aisles  with 
the  horizontal  Iin«  of  the  rest  of  the  facade.  The  gallery  over  the 
rootral  doorway  enabled  them  very  nearly  to  accomplish  it  in  these 
Toscanella  churches,  and  if  the  same  string-courses  had  l)cen  carried 
ill  across,  the  whole  might  have  been  harmonized ;  l>ut  it  was  just 
Tii»sed,  and  what  is  strange,  more  so  in  the  second  than  in  the  first 
iiample. 


m.   EtoTMloii  of  the  Exterior  of  Sea.  Mula,  ToaoneUa.    (From  Uailhabuid.}   Ko  ■oals. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

CONTEKT8. 

Circular  elnirche*— Towers  &t  Pniio  and  Ktorenra—PorchM— Civic  bnUdings— 
Tmm-lialls  — Venice  — Doge's  puIace  —  Cid'Oro—CoDcliision. 


OiRci'LAB  Buildings. 
ri^HEUE  are  very  few  sjwiirneiis  in  Italy  of  circular  or  polygonal 
J-  biiililiiiiis  of  any  ilnss  l.tlongitij;  lo  the  Gothic  age.  Ab  cliun-lm 
none  are  to  be  expected.  BaptinUTiusi 
liiid  pusat^d  out  of  fashion.  One  euoh 
liiiiMing,  at  Panna,  commence)  in 
1106,  deserves  to  he  quoted,  not 
certainly  for  its  beauty,  but  as  illus- 
trating those  false  principles  of  ■It'. 
sign  shown  in  every  part  of  every 
building  of  ibia  age  in  Italy.  Extir- 
nally  the  building  i»  an  octagon,  six 
Btories  in  height,  the  four  upper  ones 
being  merely  used  to  conceal  a  dome, 
which  is  covered  by  a  Hat  »-ooili-n 
roof.  Tlie  lowest  and  the  highi'st 
stories  are  solid,  the  others  are  g:il- 
leries  supportcil  by  little  ilUhajt-il 
oolunine.  It  is  probablr  thai  this 
was  not  the  original  design  of  ibc 
architect,  Aotelami.  No  doubt  hr 
intended  to  conceal  tho  dome,  or  :ir. 
all  events  to  cover  it,  as  was  tlit 
universal  practice  in  It&ly ;  but  in- 
stead of  a  mere  perpendicular  wall, 
as  here  used,  the  estvmiil  ouiJioe 
should  have  a«snme<l  a  ex>uieal  fonui 
,  which  might  have  rendered  it  aa 
'*^^SIISitc!.ii'  stoirso'h'i^'in?"'  p'^^^^'ig  «*"  it  is  no*  awkward.  W« 
have  no  instance  of  a  circular  buDdii^ 
carried  out  by  Italian  architects  according  to  their  own  priuei|>let 
sufficiently  far  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  they  were  capable  of  in 
this  style,  unh>es  jK'rlia)iH  it  lie  the  Unribs  of  tho  Scaligerq  a(  Ytt 


I  Time  take  the  circular  or  polygonal  form  appropriate  to  tombs,  bnt 
o  small  a  scale  that  tiiey  might  ratlier  be  nalle'l  tsrosaes  thaii 
uiuuloa;  and  tliough  illustrating  all  the  best  priiioiples  of  Italiuii 
I  ittiffi,  and  eviiicing  aii  L'subernnce  of  exqiiiBite  oraament,  they  can 
iviUy  he  reganled  as  important  objei'ts  of  higli  art.  It  is  only  from 
I  (mail  buildings  like  these  that  we  may  recover  the  principles  of  this 
Im  u  practised  in  Italy.  Not  being,  like  the  Northern  styles,  a 
IprD^easive  national  eifort,  bnt  generally  nn  individual  exertion,  if 
Ptb  firat  architect  died  during  the  progress  of  a  larger  building,  no 
f  one  knew  exactly  how  be  had  intended  to  finish  it,  and  its  conijilelion 
•ntruBted  to  the  caprice  and  fancy  of  some  other  man,  which  be 
•ally  indulged,  wholly  regardless  of  its  incongruity  with  the  work 
I  (i[  his  predecessor. 

Towers. 
The  Itolinns  m  the  age  of  pointed  architecture  were  hardly  more 
nccessful  in  their  towers  than  in  their  other  buildings,  except  that  a 


TBL    View  (i(  the  Duoino  Bt  PTit-Q.    (From  Wlobeklng.) 

lower,  from  its  height,  must  always  be  a  striking  object.  an<l,  if  both 
aiM»ivc  and  high,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  certain  imposing  appeav- 
tace,  of  which  no  cUinuineM.-i  <>n  the  Ji.irt  nf  tlic  htcWU-cV  can  Aft\irw« 


it.  Such  towers  as  the  Asineiti  and  GnriseDiIa  at  Bologna  I'Oime 
more  architectural  merit  than  the  chimneys  of  our  fnctorieii.  Mua 
those  Bubwqtui 
erected  were  W 
than  these,  btU  i 
the  Ualianf  fl 
caught  theb^l 
of  a  B])ire.     ^M 

Throughout 
whole  of  the  Mil 
Ajres  tliey  reU 
their  affection  fo: 
original  rectan^ 
form,  iiiskinf;  I 
towers  as  broa 
tlie  summit  na  a 
liHse.   With  ver\ 


-eptio 


.  thv\ 


without  botirt 
111-  any  projei 
i>ti  the  angles,  t* 
in  giving  iheiii 
■'"  «^lH^1^an.!< 
support.  In  c 
i|ucnce,  when  a 
was  placed  on 
an  edifice  it  al 


ed 


«k«a 


:^^} 


The  an  by  * 
a  towt^r  was 
p.ared  (or  il«  i 

nation,  first  b; 
irrri'tiialcd  biilir 
■:i    it-i  base,  thv 

\  1  rin-:il    lines  ( 
portion, 


tipp 


nn.  cunpBDiiD.  rtiiuit 


tliin  art,  so  i]e} 

tni'Ivrstooil  b\ 


above  all  by  the  < 
of  spirelctB  at  Ui 
outofwhieh  tfa« 
tral  spiro  shot 
an  absolute  neci 
oftlii-eompoaiti 
niid  CO  tanulisvr  Vo  l\\e  "SotvViiTiv  \i\i.\\i«t&^  wm  l 


on  their 
towers, 
oted  like  an  acoi- 
Ht  for  which  noth- 
woA  prepared, 
*!  the  spilt  was  sep- 
|Bt«d  from  it  only 
bold  horiitontal 
icea  lu  stead  of 
rertical  lines,  as 
\t  tusie  (Hctuted. 
I  In  fact,  the  Ital- 
have 
Itoefited  less  hy  the 
tperienc 
nction 

idrtlierii  neiijlihors 
Howur-building 
in  any  other 
^  of  the  style. 
1  to  have  retained 
old  forinii  in 
Ifiwe  after  they  had 
ilmudoned  them  in 
oiher  parts  of  llit'ir 
■■liiirehes.  Tlie  towers 
of  Astl  (Vim)  mid 
Sien»  (rehniU  in^ 
1889)  are  illiiatratrd 
in  Woodeuls  Xos. 
_7&6  and  TBI.  Th.y 
inly  displuy  Init 


increase  in  the 
git'e  a  rerlain 


of  the  openings  in  every  story  upwards,  so  aa  to 

ree  of  lightness  to  the  upper  part.     On  tliis  fide 

of  the  A\\m  the  same  effect  was  generally  ohiained  by  diiuiuishing 

lUu  dinmeLer.     Whi-n  a  spire  is  to  be  added,  that  i»  the  only  oAiua- 

sible  mode;  but  whcu  the  building  is  to  W 

crowned  by  a  cornice,  as  at  Prato,  the  wtidf 

there  adopted  is  perhaps  preferable. 

The  tower  which  is  attached  to  tlie  paJn* 
of  the  Scaligeri  at  Verona  (Woodcut  No.  Ifi] 
is  perhajiB  as  graceful  as  any  other,  and  u 
characteristic  of  the  Italian  principlia  of  tuwer- 
building.  The  lower  part  is  absolutely  plnin 
and  solid,  the  upper  story  alone  being  piorcwl 
with  one  splendid  tliree-Ught  window  in  I'uch 
face,  with  a  boldly  projecting  cornice  over  ii 
marking  the  roof.  On  this  is  placed  an  octag- 
onal lantern  two  stories  In  height.  Had  tli<> 
lowei'  portion  of  the  lantern  been  broken  l>y 
turrets  or  jtlnnacles  at  the  angles,  tlie  effec* 
would  have  been  greatly  improved.  As  it  i' 
it  seems  only  a  makeshift  to  eke  out  the 
of  the  whole;  though  the  octagon  wil 
boldly  projecting  cornice  is  as  graoef 
anyiliiny  of  the  kind  in  Italian  archile<'l 

The  rampanile  attached  to  the  church  c^ 
St.  Andrea  ut  Mantua  (Woodcut  Xo.  "Si)  i  * 
more  nearly  Gothic  both  in  design  and  details 
Its  vertical  lines  are  strongly  marked,  and  th^ 
string-courses  and  ctimices  are  of  inoulde*^- 
brickwork,  which  is  a  plea.<iing  and  charactW 
istic  feature  In  the  urclittMaure  of  LombardjT* 

The  worst  part  of  this  design  is  the  sinalltf 
ness  of  the  octagon  and  sjtire,  and  lilt  nuoon«* 
nected  mode  in  which  they  are  plnctnl  on  tl)^ 
roof  of  the  tower, 

'I'he  ty|>ical  example  of  Italian  tow«n  i^ 
that  erected  close  to  the  Duomo  at  Florcncj^ 
from  desiims  by  Giotto,  commenced  in  1334«> 

1  cdiitiidfrahly  advanced,  if  not  nearly 
ished,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
afterwanls. 
Though  hardly  worthy  of  the  praise  which  has  been  Iftvi 
it,  it  u  certainly  a  very  beautifid  building. 
or/j.iiiieni  from  tlie  base  to  tbe  summit,  it  has  not  that 
wMob  ia  tfae  reproach  of  so  mawj  o\.\\<;vs-,  ani  Wa  wi\ 


As  It  If- 

eh«y|L 

witl^l 

BctiwPB 


nit.    OamniuilU  ut  FloreDM. 
(Frtrni  UftlUulI 
Sciila  Ml  ft.  ti 
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m      ftt  the  angles  give  it  considerable  relief.    Besides  this,  the  openings 
m      are  very  pleasingly  graduated.     It  is  virtually  solid  for  about  one- 
I       third  of  its   lieight.     The  middle  division   consists   of  two  stories, 
f       each  with  two  windows,  while  the  upper  part  is  liglited  by  one  bold 
opening  on  each  face,  as   at  Prato.    All  this  is  good.     One  great 
defect  of  the  composition  is  its  parallelism.     The  slightest  expansion 
of  the  base  would  have  given  it  great  apparent  stability,  w^hich  its 
height  requires.     Another  fault  is  its  being  divided  by  two  strongly 
marked  horizontal  courses  into  distinct  stories,  instead  of  one  division 
falling  by  imperceptible  degrees  into  the  other,  as  in  Northern  towers. 
It  has  yet  another  defect  in  common  with  the  Diiomo  to  which  it 
"belongs,  namely,   the   false   character  of  its   ornamentation,  which 
chiefly  consists  of  a  veneer  of  parti-colored  slabs  of  marble, — beauti- 
ful in  itself,  but  objectionable  as  not  forming  a  part  of  the  apparent 
construction. 

The  tower  now  rises  to  a  height  of  269  ft.,  and  it  was  intended  to 
have  added  a  spire  of  about  90  ft.  to  this ;  but  unless  it  had  been  more 
gracefully  managed  than  is  usual  in  Italy,  the  tower  is  certaiidy  better 
witliout  it.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  spire  in  the  part  already 
executed,  nor  have  we  anv  reason  to  believe  that  Giotto  understood 
the  true  principles  of  spire-building  better  than  his  contemporaries. 

POROHES. 

Another  feature  very  characteristic  of  the  Gothie  style  in  Italy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  i)orches  attached  to  the  churches,  (lenerallv  thev 
are  placed  on  the  flanks,  and  form  side-entrances,  and  in  most  instances 
they  were  added  after  the  completion  of  the  body  of  the  building,  ami 
consequently  seldom  accord  in  style  with  it.  One  has  already  been 
illustrated  as  attached  to  the  church  at  Asti  (W«)0(lcut  No.  750); 
another  (Woodcut  Xo.  704),  belonging  to  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  dei 
Fieri  at  Florence,  is  an  integral  and  beautiful  })art  of  the  design. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens  of  the  class  in  all  Italy  is 
that  attached  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  <'lnn-ch  «>f  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
jj^iore  at  Bergamo  (Woodcut  Xo.  7S5).  The  principal  arcliway  an<l  the 
doorway  within  it  are  circular  in  fornu  although  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  14th  centurv,  and  are  ornamented  with  trefoils  and  other  details 
of  the  age.  Above  this  are  three  t  re  foiled  arches,  the  central  one 
containing  an  equestrian  statue  of  a  certain  Duke  Lu]>us,  at  whose 
expense  the  porcn  was  probably  built,  and  above  these  is  a  little 
pagoda-like  pavilion  containing  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

The  whole  design  is  so  unconstru<'tive  that  it  dei)ends  more  on  the 
iron  ties  that  are  everywhere  inserted  to  hold  it  together  than  on  any 
system  of  thrusts  or  counterpoises,  which  a  true  Gothic  architect 'vwjJA 
oertamJf  have  supplied. 


The  two  tnftiti  pillars  rest  on   lionn.  sis  is  niiivcrsaJly  the  case  Ea 
these  [lOnOws  thnnmlimit  Italy,  tlioush  nirdy  f.nmil  elgewhuri'. 
Likf  most  iif  lliinf  Itnlrnn  porches,  tliis  miL'  will  not  stJind  criti- 
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and  its  colors  so  fascinating  that  it  pleases  in  spite  of  all  its  de- 
fects of  design,  and  is  more  characteristic  of  the  truly  native  feeling 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  than  the 
more  ambitious  examples  which  were  erected  under  direct  foreign 

influence. 

Civic  Buildings. 

The  free  towns  of  Italy  required  civic  buildings  almost  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  contemporary  cities  in  Belgium,  though  not  quite  of  the 
same  class.  Their  commerce,  for  instance,  did  not  require  trade-halls, 
but  no  town  was  without  its  town-hall,  or palazzo  pubblico^  and  belfry. 
The  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  designing  of  buildings  of  this  class,  as 
compared  with  churches.  Las  already  been  pointed  out.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  expected  that  the  Italians,  who  failed  in  the  easier  task, 
should  have  succeeded  in  the  harder.  The  town-hall  at  Siena  is 
])erhaps  the  best  existing  example,  most  of  the  others  having  been  so 
altered  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  their  original  effect.  This  must 
be  pronounced  to  be  a  very  poor  architectural  j)erforraance,  flat  and 
unmeaning,  and  without  any  lines  or  style  of  ornament  to  group  the 
windows  together  into  one  composition,  so  that  they  are  mere  scat- 
tered openings  in  the  wall. 

That  at  Perugia  seems  originally  to  have  been  better,  though  now 
greatly  disfigured.  At  Florence  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  is  more  of  a 
feudal  fortalice  (required,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  keep  the  turbulent 
citizens  in  order)  than  the  municipal  palace  of  a  i)eaceful  community. 
In  Ferrara  and  other  cities  the  palazzo  pubblico  is  really  and  virtually 
&  fortress  and  nothing  else. 

At  Piacenza  it  consists  of  a  range  of  bold  i)ointed  stone  arches, 
supporting  an  upper  story  of  brick,  adorned  with  a  range  of 
circular-headed  windows,  richly  ornamented,  and  a  pleasing  specimen 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  Italians  avoided  the  difficulty  of 
filling  the  upper  parts  of  their  windows  with  tracery  (which  they 
never  liked),  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  them  ornamental  exter- 
nally. 

At  Padua  and  Vicenza  are  two  great  halls  supported  on  arcades, 
in  intention  like  that  of  Piacenza,  but  far  from  possessing  its  beauty. 
That  at  Padua  remains  in  all  its  pristine  ugliness,  as  hideous  an 
erection  as  any  perpetrated  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  hall  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Europe,  measuring  240  ft.  in  length  by  84  in  width 
(Westminster  Hall  is  238  X  67),  but  wholly  without  ornament  or 
beauty  of  proportion.  Externally  the  arcades  that  are  stuck  to  its 
sides  do  not  relieve  its  mass,  and  are  not  beautiful  in  themselves. 
That  at  Vicenza,  though  originally  very  similar,  has  been  fortunate 
in  having  its  outside  clothed  in  one  of  PaWixeWo*^  \\\o«X  >e»w<ie.'e«^\\s\. 


remain  iinalliTud,  or  DOiirly  so,  and  rtrtaiii  all  the  peculiarities  of  their 
O-iginal  <lti§ien.  The  Palaee  of  the  JurisconaiiUs  at  Crenianft  for 
instance  (Woodcut  Xo.  7811)  only  rci]iiires  its  lower  uriia<lo8  to  W 
again  opened  to  prt'Spnt  all  its  orii;inal  features,  wfni-h  n-winbli- 
in   iilmoBl   every  respect  those   of  the  palazzo   at  Piaconiut  aboT»i 

monthned,  except   ihat  the  \attev  l\as  ft\f   Mcl\t:»  Ijelow  c 

wwdowa  a?jovc,  instead    ol  two   ami   v\»v«t 


aa  Wte  tJuomrell 
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tlie  une  hand  and  its  own  rmlo  old  belfry  on  ihe  other,  makes  u| 
extremely  pleasing  grouji.' 

One  uf  the  most  important  buildings  of  this  style  is  the  Q 
Hospital,  Milan.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1456,  and  consequci 
belongs  to  an  age  when  the  style  was  dying  out.  It  still  r 
of  tlie  jiointi^d  etyle  and  of  Gothic  feeling  than  could  have  been  fi 
in  nuy  city  (ar(hi.'r  south,  or  in  any  oue  less  impregnated,  as  it  <■ 
with  German  blood  and  feeling. 

Almost  all  the  wuidows  in  the  part  originally  erected  a 
in  form  and  divided  by  mullions.  Their  principal  ornament  consiH* 
of  garlands  of  flowers  interspersed  with  busts  and  maskN  ami  figures'^ 
Cnplda,  which  surround  the  windows,  or  run  along  the  string.110111 


,   onumaBtal  Brlekwork  mm  tha  BrolMM  M  Brtulft.   tFronStratU 


The  whole  of  these  are  in  terra-ctittn,  and  make  np  a  rtyle  of  oriHH-  1 
mentation  as  ori-jfinal  as  it  is  benntifni.  U  is  besides  purely  loi-al,  am! 
far  superior  to  the  beRt  copies  of  Northern  details,  or  to  the  misapplii-d 
forms  of  Gothic  architecture  which  are  so  common  in  Italy. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  North  of  Italy  so  worthy  of  ad- 
miration and  atndy,  as  the  way  in  which  moulded  bricks  of  various 
kinds  rrc  used  for  decoration,  especially  in  the  civic  buildings,  and 
also  occasionally  in  the  churches.  Sublimity  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
attained  in  brickwork;  the  parts  are  too  small;  and  if  sjdendor  is 
aimeil  at,  it  may  require  some  larger  and  more  costly  material  to 
produce  the  desired  effect;  but  there  is  no  beauty  of  detail  or  of 
design  on  s  small  scale  that  may  not  lie  obtained   by  the  use  of 

■  Similar  builjlims  M  U-nmnio.  I  tecuu 
BrescJa.  anrl  Moni»  are  llliistrnuil  In .  lUe  l> 
JUt.  Sueet'a  beastlful  work  on  ili"  ArcVi^- 1 
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ouMed  bnr-ks,  which  are  m  themselves  far  more  durable,  snd,  if  ^ 
j%falt\  burnt,  retain  thetr  sbarpneas  of  outline  lon^tr  than  iiioal 
k  of  sti>iie 
Tilt    must  (.onunon  way  in  which  tlie  Italians  used  this  miterial 
IS  bj  repenting  arouii  I  their  oiieniiigs  or  ilong  their  t 
tpie*  of  Gothic  letaila  as  in  this  example  from  a  cirmlir  mndow  in 
0  Bruletto  at  Bres<.i  i  (\V  oodcat  Is  o   788)      W  here  the  details  are 
II  an  i  dLsi^<- 1  w  lib  taste  the  effect  ic  almost  equal  to  stone ,  but 
re  the  details  art)  thtni 
lehes  on   a   large  scale,  as 
u  lometiines  ttit    case,  the 
UQallness    of    the   materials 
becomis     a|>|iarLtit       Even 
in    this    t^xamplt    the   se 
({Untrefoits  of  the    principal   1 
banl  are  too  large   for  the  ' 
oil  cr     details     though 
•■ufhcicntlysoto  be  offeusne  '■ 

ThouKh  not  so  neb  tlie 
effeit  IB  almost  equally 
pleasing  where  the  biiik  la 
Bierily  moulded  on  its  edge, 
*1th  at  any  very  direct  lep- 
etitnn  of  Gothic  detads  as 
in  tlie  upper  part  of  the  win 
•iow  sbjwQ  111  Woodcut  No 
"tSS  (r.ui  the  cathedral  of 
Monai.  Where  great  de[  th 
•*  given  BO  as  to  obtain 
"hadow,  and  lung  tiks  are 
u«*(i  for  the  upper  arch  as 
*^M  dune  b)  tbc  Rumans    in 

*ppearantt  of   strengtli  iiii  1        "     w  <  i-  w  (mn  th^j  sit  - 1  .i  f  Mn,i». 
•*ohdity  IS  givtn  to  tiiL  ton 
*trutli«L  unsurpassed  by  that  obt-une  1  in  anv  tthii  matirial 

Perhaps  tbc  most  pleasing  applicition  of  ternwottH  ornaments  la 
Where  bruits  of  ditftrent  colors  are  use  I  «o  as  to  produce  bv  variety 
of  pattern  thit  relief  which  oaiinot  to  ntll  be  tpven  bv  depth  of 
Riind  n — a  pcrftith  legitimnte  tniHle  of  ornament  when  so  small  a 
iiiatermi  IB  used   in  I  whn  beiuty  onlv   not  sublimiH   is  aimed  at 

TbiB  IS  HomutiniLs  produce  1  in  Ital)   bv  nitroducmg  stonu  of  a 

ifferetit  color  among  the  bricks,  as  in  the  two  cYampks  fiom  Verona 

Ifffoodonts  Nos  790,701)     and  win  re  this  mode  of  omnmcnWtion 

i  oarntNl  tbroughout  the  builiine  ihi  effect  is  veTs  \t\eA'&TOa.    \\.v 

"Iffo/^  hoireier,  so  to  proportion  the  two  maUnak  » 
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exactly  ibe  e^ooi  aimed  at,  »iid  aeldom  tLat  the  objei'tion  dom  nn  1 
present  itSL-lf  uf  tou  imti'h  or  too  little  ittuiie  Wing  used.  Then 
of  ahndow  in  brick  art^hiteclure  is  most  fell  iu  the  cornicci,  wbtn  I 
Buflicieiit  projectiou  cannot  be  obtained.  The  defect  iiiigtit  be  ewHj  I 
and  legitimately  got  over  by  the  employment  of  slone  in  llie  n\<ftt  I 
membej-a  of  the  oomice,  but  this  expedient  seems  never  to  bavt  Uta  I 
resorted  to. 


TBO.    Wliidows  bom  Vmoiui.    (Ftcm  Suvri.t    T'JI. 


There  are  few  of  these  brick  buildings  of  the  North  of  Italy  wliifi 
are  not  open  to  just  oriticisni  for  defects  of  design  or  detail,  hut  iVa 
may  ai-ise  from  tlio  cii-cum stance  that  they  all  belong  in  nn  ugi-  »hcn 
the  It.iilians  were  using  a  style  wljieb  was  not  their  own,  nnd  em- 
ploying iirnaments  of  which  they  iinderBtood  nt;ither  tho  origin  tw'' 
the  application.  Tlic  defects  certainly  do  not  appear  to  he  at  j" 
inherent  in  the  ninterln!,  and  judging  from  the  experience  of  th^ 
itaiians,  were  we  to  make  the  attempt  in  a  proper  spirit,  we  migW 
create  with  it  a  style  far  Burpaasing  anything  we  now  praclive. 


J 


The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  civil  and  domestic  nrchit« 
of  Italy  in  the  Gothic  period  are  probnbly  to  be  found  in  \'eiuee,  lt»* 
richest  and  most  peaceful  of  Italian  cities  during  the  Middle  Ages,  f' 
id  necessary  to  epealc  of  the  buildings  of  Venice,  or  more  correctly' 
of  the  Venetian  Province,  by  themselves,  since  ita  archit«olurB  is  quit^ 
distinct,  both  in  origin  and  character,  from  any  oiher  found  in  Norlt* 
em  Italy.  It  was  not  ileriied  from  the  old  lAinibard  Rtnind  Gothic^ 
but  from  till*  richer  and  more  graceful  Bywuitine.  True  to  its  pamilX 
flg<',  it  iitirtniik  In  after  ages  far  more  of  the  Sonlhem  Saracenic  Btyl^ 
than  of  the  Northern  Gothic ;  still  il  cannot  he  clasacd  as  cither  By-^ 
santine  or  Sarncenic,  hut  only  na  Gothic  tTcalcd  with  an  Basterv 
frftft'lMj  iiii)  wiriinJiMfl  iiilb  mmj  iln'r'ili'n ■'  '-'■"■  ^"•■' — |-y 


[lie  largest  an<!  most  prominent  civic  exarajilu  of  VenetiaD  Gothic 

e  I>age'8  Palace,  oommciiwd  in  1864  ( Woofloul  No.  79'i),  a  build- 

■riiich  nil  the  world  agn^ed  till  very  lately  in  tliiiikiii^  very  ugly, 

1    nn    nltenipt  lias  I'eot^nt.ly   been   niailti  to  exalt  it  above  the 

■n<m,  and  all  that  was  great  and  beautiful  in  Greeci',  Egyjit,  or 

■  EuroiJe.     Tlicre  aie  indeed  few  buildinjfs  of  whieli  it  is  so 

■Bnlt  to  judge  calmly,  situated  as  it  its  ni.tadieil  tu  tbe  basilica  of 


m^sm 


WJ4.lny  I  1444 


[he  Fnfitilv  ol  tlie  Doge'c  Palace.  Vonleo.    (Prom  rliKvnaTk.1 


park,  fncin;;!  llii.'  bi'autifiil  lihini'y  of  Santmvinu.  and  looking  or 

If  hnnd  into  (he  piarjca  of  St.  Marfc'n,  and  on  the  other  acroaa  the 

ft  to  ihL- chiirrhi'fl  and  jtalaees  thai  cover  the  iftlandfl.     It  Ib,  in 

Jie  centre  of  the  most  hunnliftd  archttfctnral  1!T0U|i  that  adorna 

§ihy  of  Eriroi'C  or  of  the  world  —  richer  llian  shimft  any  other 

\iig  in  hlitorii-aJ  a«<40('tatiun«.  And  in  u  \0ca\1l5  \\iii\«vivA,  «*v*- 

Wtofjman.  br  the  poalrv  trf  ft\i*k|W'ftM*»    taX^tBlfcl 
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Spreads  a  halo  around  and  over  the  building,  which  may  famiih 
ample  excuse  for  those  who  blindly  praise  even  its  deformities.  Bat 
the  soberer  judgment  of  the  critic  must  not  be  led  astray  by  such 
feelings,  and  while  giving  credit  for  the  picturesque  situation  of  tbis 
building  and  a  certain  grandeur  in  its  design,  he  is  coin]X'lled  whollr 
to  condemn  its  execution.  The  two  arcades  which  constitute  the  base 
are,  from  their  extent  and  the  beauty  of  their  details,  as  fine  as  any- 
thing of  their  class  executed  during  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  also 
a  just  and  pleasing  proportion  between  the  simple  solidity  of  the 
lower,  and  the  airy — perhaps  slightly  fantastic — lightness  of  the  upper 
of  these  arcades.  Had  what  apj)ears  to  have  been  the  original  design 
been  carried  out,  the  building  would  rank  high  with  the  Alhambra 
and  the  j»alace8  of  Persia  and  India,  but  in  an  evil  hour,  in  lA^K 
it  was  <lisc()vered  that  larger  rooms  were  required  than  had  been 
originally  contemplated,  and  the  up])er  wall,  which  was  intended 
to  stand  on  the  back  wall  of  the  arcades,  was  brought  forward  level 
with  the  front,  overpowering  the  j)art  below  by  its  ill-proportioneil 
mass.*  This  upi)er  story,  too,  is  far  from  being  beautiful  in  itidf. 
The  windows  in  it  are  not  only  far  too  few^,  but  they  are  badly  8pace«1« 
stjuat,  and  ungraceful ;  while  the  introduction  of  smaller  windows umI 
circles  mars  its  ])ret elisions  to  simplicity  without  relieving  its  pUin- 
ness.  Its  principal  ornaments  are  two  gi'cat  windows,  one  in  the 
centre  of  racli  face,  which  appear  to  have  assumed  their  present 
form  after  the  fire  in  l.'iTS.  These  are  not  graceful  objects  in  them- 
selves, and  having  notliiiiir  in  common  with  the  others,  they  look  too 
like  insertions  to  prodnee  an  entirely  satisfactory  effect.  The  piercetl 
j»arapet,  too,  is  jkmh*  an«l  ilinisy  when  seen  against  the  sky.  Ha<i  it 
ero\vn<Ml  the  upper  arcade,  an<l  hi'en  backed  by  the  third  stor}.  it 
would  liave  hern  MS  pleasiiiLr  as  it  is  now  poor.  Had  the  upper  st on' 
been  set  h.ick,  as  was  probably  oriirinallv  <lesigned,  or  had  it  Kt-n 
placed  <.n  the  trnnind  and  the  arcades  over  it;  had,  in  short,  any 
arranirtMnent  of  tlie  parts  been  ad.)pted  but  the  one  that  exists,  tbi^ 
rniLTlit  liave  l.een  a  far  more  luautiful  building  than  it  is.  One  thmi: 
in  this  pMlarr  iv  wortli  n-markin- before  leaving  it  — that  almost  ail 
the  iM-auty  MM-rilM'.]  to  it^  upper  >t<.ry  arises  from  the  polychroniatn' 
nio.le  nf  .h-coration  intro-liK-.-d  by  <Hsposinir  ]'i<'cesof  different-colortHl 
marhh-s  in  .liainr  ].att.rn<.  This  is  hotter  done  here  than  in  Florence 
ina-^inucli  a<  tin-  sl;,hs  an-  built  in.  not  stm'k  on.  The  admiration  wlW 
it  excites  is  on.'  more  testimony  to  the  fa<'t  that  when  a  buildinc  i* 
colored,  ninety-nine   people  in  a  hnndn'd  are  willing  to  overhwk  all 


'  Tn  the  Bo^lhMJin  in  Oxfonl  is  a  MS. 
of  the  14th  rentnr>'  roiitnlninp  a  viow 
of  the  P/azzettft.  enirnivot!  In   YuAe'a 


wh'u'h  in  jKi-lf  U  quite  Rufflcient  to  »rt 
the  nuo'itinn  at  ro«»t.  In  It  the  out^ 
\^w\\  i>^  v\w  U\\\vU\\?.  U  shown  resting (^ 


''Marco  Polo,**  Introduction,  p.  xlvUV.,  lYve \i\yvot  ^;0\  ol  v\i<i  w»Aft, 


klta,  anil  to  extol  thnt  as  beautiful,  which  without  the  adjanct  of 
Bthejr  wuuld  have  uoanirnoiHly  iigreed  iii  condemDing. 
T  better  specimen  of  the  tl}  le,  because  erected  ae  designed,  and 
bing  nearly  as  erected,  is  the  Ci  d'Oro  { Woodcut  No,  793),  built 
X  1330,  or  nearly  contemporary  with  the  ducal  palace.  It  haa  no 
■of  the  high  roofa  or  aspiring  tendencies  of  the  Northern  buildings 
P  same  age,  no  boldly-marked  buttresses  in  strong  vertical  lines, 
n  the  contrary,  flat  sky-lim'S  and  horizontal  divisions  pervade  the 
I,  and  every  part  is  orii.iinented  with  a  fanciful  richness  far  more 
niractertstic  of  tlie  luxurious  refinement  of  the  East  than  of  the  man- 
'Xn  appreciation  of  the  higher  rpinlities  of  art  which  distinguished 
At  contemporary  erecti"TH  "tt  tlii^  j^idi-  r>f  iIh'  Alps. 


»  palaces  known  aa  the  Foscari  and  Pisani  are  very  similar  in 
D  to  that  of  the  Vi  d'Oro,  though  less  rich  and  less  linppy  in  the 
ifcttlifln  of  the  iinrls;  but  lime  has  restored  to  ihem  that  color 
|l  was  an  inherent  part  of  the  older  desioin,  and  they  are  so 
Unl  and  so  interesting  that  it  is  hard  to  criticise  even  their  too 
put  defects  as  works  of  an.  Most  of  ilie  faults  that  strike  us 
ft  buildings  of  Venice  arise  fi-oin  the  defective  knowledge  which 

^tray  of  constnicUvc  principles.    The  Venetian  architects  had 

»0(  been  bitnight  up  In  the  hard  school  of  practical  experience,  nor 
rtboron^hly  grounded  in  construction,  as  the  Northern  arohitecis  were 
B  noccHiiicim  of  the  large  buildings  which  they  erected.  On  the 
tmry,  they  merely  adopted  detnils  lieenuse  they  were  pretty,  and 
ifim  BQ  aa  to  be  picturesque  in  domestic  edidcce,  wUcvu  obUVfti. 


nieiicc  was  cverytliing,  and  conatructioD  but  a  secondary  cAnsid(^ntion. 
For  inBtanoe,  llie  window  Hure  shown  (Woodcut  No.  794)  i-niiiiut  fail 
to  give  the  building  in  wiiii'li  it  occurs  an  appearauoc  of  Hcakiivtt  iiiit 
iiuecurity  quite  iuuxcusable  In  apite  of  its  external  pictaresqiivntacor 
,  its  intcmnl  codtis 
nienco. 

The  same  reiDRrk 
aiijiliesiotbe  screw 
(Woodcul  Xo.TWj 
above  the  I'oute  di-l 
ParaiJiBo,  w 
tbough  nsi-li'^ 
nnnonstmclivu 
the  last  dcgrc*--,  hj 
ita  [licturesquB 
sign  and  elespMil 
dotailti, 

trnvfllrrs.  Indewl 
it  is  iinpos*ibl«  i 
HCe  it  without  nd- 
miring  it,  ihviis 
if  imitated  cIh- 
where,  K  eoM 
Iianllj-  bt* 
from  being 
lous. 

Both  thosr  «- 
aBil.l.-8  art. 
n>uuik'd  by  a 
ousdfiita]  uionMiiill 
wliich  is  |H'iiilbr  in 
Venice,  iinil  wliii'h. 
though  riiruly  fouml 
dsrwlicr*,  i*  hardly 
ever  ouiittoii  loui"' 
any  of  th*-  nrclit-*"' 
the  ehnrchtfn  or  pr'" 
vate  bnihiing*  "' 
this  city  during  ^' 
iminted  tiolli'" 
period. 

Thonr  are,  bi'sides  ihew,  many  smiilh-r  iialact's   nnd    bousw  a* 
tfi»  Gothic   ago,   all   more  or   li-BS    bi-autiful,    aud    all    pn-wnliDg 
•orae  detail  or  some   happy   arrangement  well   wortliy   o(   stuJy.    I 
uid   usually   more   rt'tiui.iJ   and   nioru   bcautWul  Viian   those  of  ili« 
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CIL\PTER  V. 
BYZANTINE  ROMANESQUE    STYLE  OF  MEDIEVAL  ITALT. 


Inlrodiu'ljiry  Classifiuitlon  uf  Styli'i.  ^^H 

IT  would  be  easier  to  define  the  limits  and  character  of  tlie  remMning 
styles  of  Italian  Mediaeval  aichttecture  by  a  negative  than  a  |)Ositlvc 
title.  To  call  them  the  "non-Gothic"  styles  would  desfribe  them 
correctly,  but  would  hni-dly  suffice  to  oon^  ey  a  distinct  Jtlea  of  their 
peculiarities.  Romiinesiine,  or  even  Italian  Ronianesi|uc,  would  not 
l>e  sufficient ;  lirgt,  because  that  tenn  applies  only  correctly  to  thot^e 
trunsitioDul  foriDB  which  were  derived  directly  from  the  Roman  styl« 
ns  they  became  impure  and  degraded,  and  has  already  been  applied 
to  them  in  a  previous  chapter;  and,  secondly,  liecause  there  is  an 
important  foreign  element  in  the  styles  in  question  of  which  that 
name  takts  no  cognizance.  Tbat  element  is  the  Byaintine,  derired 
ptii'tly  from  the  continued  relntions  which  such  cities  as  Vcnivo  or 
Pisa  maintained  during  the  Middle  Ages  with  the  Levant,  and  partly 
from  the  intercourse  which  tlic  intiubitante  of  Magna  Grecia  kept  ap 
acrons  the  Adriatic  with  the  people  ou  its  rastem  shore.  To  BUCh 
a  mixture  uf  styles  the  term  "  Byzantine  Romanesque"  is  perfectly 
a]>pru|ii'iiile ;  but  there  is  still  in  Italy  another  form  of  art  wfaiell 
cannot  be  inchided  in  such  a  denomination.  The  typical  examplsfll 
this  style  is  tht;  chui-ch  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice. 

St.  Mark's  isgiincrally  assumed  to  lie  purely  Byaintine-;  but  thtn' 
is  no  chuith  in  the  Etisi  exactly  like  il,  though  many  possess  featurei 
iu  common;  and  ihei-e  are  (u  Apulia  uhurchcs,  siieh  as  3!oIfetta  nni 
Sl  Angelo,  which  look  much  more  like  Levantine  designs  than  aay- 
thing  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  Eurojie,  except  perhaps  such  build- 
ings atf  St.  Front,  Perigeu.x,  and  one  or  two  exoeplional  buildings  in; 
the  sonth  of  France.  To  this  style,  as  pniutised  in  Italy,  il  may  b* 
expedient  to  give  the  name  "  Italian  ByKimtinc." 

There  still  remains  the  diffii-ulty  of  knowing  under  which  of  tbew 
two  brandies  some  uf  the  buildings  of  Soutliem  Italy  shonU  be  classed. 
The  cBihwirals  of  Bari,  Bitonto,  Tmiii.  and  Caeerta  V^wchia,  luay  u 
foirlr  be  said  to  belong  to  one  ns  to  the  other  style.  In  a  v«ry  detailed 
description  of  Italian  styles  it  might  be  expwllent  to  attempt  a  fortbcr 
■ubdivision,  and  to  follow  up  the  two  divisions  just  marked  ont  by  two 
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I,  the  one  to  be  designated  ^'  Romanesque  Grothie,''  to  include  such 
les  as  the  two  at  Toscanella ;  and  the  other  ^^  Byzantine  Gothic," 
lude  those  churches  in  the  South  in  the  decoration  of  which  rose- 
ws  and  Grothic  details  form  a  leading  characteristic.  For  the 
it,  however,  it  will  probably  suffice  to  describe  the  various  non- 
i  styles  of  the  southern  half  of  Italy  in  local  sections  without 
pting  any  very  minute  classification  of  their  variations.  As  the 
IS  ]iad  no  great  national  style  of  their  own,  and  both  in  the  North 
)uth  were  pnaeipally  working  under  foreign  influences,  it  is  in 
0  look  for  any  thread  that  will  conduct  the  student  straight 
^h  the  labyrinth  of  their  styles.  Italian  unity  is  the  aspiration 
present  ceotnry :  daring  the  Middle  Ages  h  did  not  exist  either 
tics  ot  art* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
BYZANTINE  ROMANESQUE. 

CONTENTS. 

BuUdings  in  Naples,  Amalfi,  <&c.  —  Sau  Nicolo,  Bari  —  Cathedrals  of  BlUonto, 
Matera,  and  Trani  —  Churches  at  Brindisi  —  Geueral  RemarkB. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


DATES. 

The  Normans  enter  Italy    ....    a. d.  1018 

— —  conquer  Apulia  from  the  Greeks     .  1043 

— —  attack  the  Saracens  in  Sicily  .    .    .  1061 
Conquest  of  Sicily  completed  by  Roger 

de  Hauteville 1090 

Rofferll ,  1101 

W'llliam  I.,  surnamed  the  Wicked  .    .    .  1153 


William  II.,  somaiaed  the  Good    •    A.D.  116S 

Tancred \\^ 

Frederic  Hohenstaafen  of  Germanv  .    .  11^ 

Conrad 125* 

Conradin 12M 

Charles  1.,  first  AnsioTlneKlntf  of  Naples  1266 

Ren^,  last  AngioYme  King  of  Naples.    .  143t 


ALTHOUGH  Naples  is  in  the  very  centre  of  its  province,  where  we 
naturally  first  look  for  examples  of  the  style,  there  are  few  cities 
in  Italy  whicli  contain  so  little  to  interest  the  architect  or  the  anti- 
quary. Still  she  does  j)ossess  one  group  of  churches,  which,  by  their 
juxtaposition,  at  least  serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  style 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  earliest  of  these,  Sta.  Restituta  —  shaded 
dark  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  796)  —  may  be  as  old  as  the  4tli  or 
6th  century,  and  retains  its  original  plan  and  arrangement,  though 
much  disfigured  in  details.  The  baj)tistery,  a  little  behind  the  apse 
on  its  left,  is  certainly  of  the  date  indicated,  and  retains  its  mosaics, 
which  seem  to  be  of  tlie  same  age. 

In  the  year  1299  Cliarles  II.  of  Anjou  commenced  the  new  cathedral 
at  right  angles  willi  the  old,  his  French  prejudices  being  apparently 
shocked  at  the  incorrect  orientation  of  the  older  church.  It  is  a 
spacious  building,  300  ft.  long,  arranged,  as  Italian  churches  usually 
were  at  that  age,  with  a  wooden  roof  over  the  nave  and  intersecting 
vaults  over  the  side-aisles.  Opjjosite  the  entrance  of  the  old  cathedral 
is  a  domical  chapel  of  Renaissance  design,  so  that  the  group  contains 
an  illustration  of  each  of  the  three  ages  of  Italian  art. 

The  church  of  San  Miniato  (Woodcuts  Nos.  797  and  798),  on  a  hill 

overlooking  Florence,  is  one  of  the  earliest  (1013)  as  well  as  one  of  the 

most  perfect  of  the  Byzantine  Romanesque  style.    Internally  it  is  only 

165  ft.  in  length  by  10  in  width,  divided  longitudinally  into  aisles,  and 

transversely  into  three  nearly  square  eo\\\\>^T\»xev!iX»Vs^  ^Vaatered  piers 


Hiniiig  two  great  arclies  wliicli  run  up  to  the  r 
e  inner  oompartnient  is  occupioii  by  a  crypt  or 
B  tlie  nave,  above  whicii  is  tbe  choir  anil 
lUrmiciIie,  a]t|)roacliP(l  by  flightB  of  steps  In 
n  aislc^t.  The  entire  arrangement,  together 
division  of  the  nave  intu  three 
Vnpartments,  is  most  eatisfaetory,  {end  the 
^porttoiiB  of  the  whole  are  very  appro- 
The  pillars  themselves  are  so  nearly 
laical  In  design  that  they  were  probably 
Pken  (roni  some  ancient  building,  and  the 
phitroves  and  string-courses  are  all  well 
fligned  and  fitted  to  the  places  they  occupy. 
'  principal  ornament  of  the  interior  is 
I  inlaid  pattern  of  simple  design,  aaflicient 
^relieve  the  monotony  of  the  interior,  tint  tbt.  PUnofSi 
Itliout  producioK  anv   confusion.    "The  ex-     '■Mt.numeu«'Anc-ton*.™MiC 

-   *^        ,  .      .  *  „       , dem«."i  Scnlfl  innfi.iolln. 

r  depeiKlB  princi))ally,  like  the  interior, 
t  Ka  effect  on  colored  panelling,  but  has  a  range  of  blind  nrcliea 
g  round  the  sldea  and  ucrosa  tliu  fiuut.    TL«  fa^adi^  W«%t«t, 
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is  very  badly  deeignwl ;  either  it  was  one  of  the  oarlieat  exam] 
Bod  the  architects  had  not  learned  liow  tu  combine  the  alo]>ii 
of  the  aisles  with  the  upper  jiart  of  the  fajiuk'S,  or  it  has  htt-ri  nlt»r 
in  more  modern  times;  but  for  this  slight  defect  it  would  l^e  difficall 
to  find  a  pliuruh  in  Italy  containing  more  of  classio  ek-gam-e,  with  . 
perfect  appro j>i'iiilL'ii cub  for  the  pur|ioses  of  Christtan  Worship. 


m  nf  Ssu  MinUlo,  n 


Tliero  njusl  have  been  several,  probably  many,  hnildings  i 
same  style  erected  in  Tuscany  during  the  first  halt  of  the  1 1th  c 
OlLerwise  it  la  almost  impossible  to  understand  liow  so  » 
design  a*  that  of  Pisa  Cathedral  could  have  bwn  executed, 
commenced  apparently  In  10tJ3,  and  completed  in  1092. 
Hs  design  la  evidently  based  on  that  of  the  basiiicas  of  I 
Ravenna,  except  that  instead  of  the  range  at  the  latter  pla( 
mosaic,  it  has  n  sjjlendid  triforium  gallery  and  in  plan  strongljf  n 
projecting  transepts.     Its  gi-eai  meritT  however,  as  a    ' 
from  the  fact  that  the  biutders  had  learned  to  pi-oportion  the  p 
one  another  so  as  to  get  greater  magnificence  with  very  miicb  9 
ditnensinng.     The  si/e,  for  instance,  of  the  nave  nf  San  Paolo  fl 
Mure  at  Home  is  290  ft.  by  215;  these  dimensions  are  nc&rly  4 
those  at  I'iwi,  where  tliey  »re  178  ft.  by  106.     Vet,  in  coDsequui 
the  greater  relative  height  of  the  nave  and  the  better  spadng  Q 
pillars  and  proportion  of  the  parts,  the  iiueiior  of  Pisa  is  more  plcl 
and  more  impressive  than  tlie  Roman  church.     Ita  effect  t 
laenaely  increased  by  the  truly  Mudlieval  projection  of  th«  t 
In  no  chnreh  in  Italy  is  there  such  poetry  of  perspective  aa  In  f 
anglewise  across  the  intersection,  and  seldom  anywliei-e  a  n 
tory  interior  than  that  of  this  church. 

The  pxterior  tO"   is  slnioat  Pijually  pleasing.     Thu  sidMual 
adorned  with  a  range  of  blind  arches  running  all  round,  aftomwl  i 
party-rotored  marble,  inlaid  either  in  coMr»eB  or  in  pattcnw. 
tta  ia  »  gallery,  rej^reuenLinit  the  u-Uunuui>  uutv^^  «)^  v>ngB&yH| 
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the  facades  formed  into  an  open  gallery;  a  second  open  gallerj 
representB  the  sloping  roof  of  the  aisles,  a  third  the  clerestory,  afoortli 
the  slopes  of  the  great  roof.  The  difficulty  here,  as  in  alnioat  all 
Italian  designs,  is  caused  by  the  sloping  roofs ;  but,  with  this  eicep- 
tion,  the  whole  makes  up  a  rich  and  varied  composition  without  any 
glaring  false  construction,  and  expresses  with  sufficient  clearness  ibe 
arrangenienls  of  the  interior.  The  dome  is  of  later  design,  and,  Uing 
oval  in  plan,  cannot  be  said  to  be  pleasing  in  outline. 

The  Italians  were  evidently  delighted  with  their  new  style,  ll 
was  repeated  with  very  little  variation  at  Lucca,  in  the  church  of  San 
Miehele  (1188),  only  that  the  arcades  stood  free  on  the  sides  as  well 
as  on  the  front.  The  facade  of  tian  Martino,  in  the  same  city,  is  in 
the  same  style ;  bo  is  that  of  the  cathedral  at  Pistoja,  and  so  is  Su. 
Maria  at  ArcKzo.  The  arrangement  was  probably  sug^sted  by  the 
porticoes  of  Pagan  temples,  and  were  it  not  (or  the  awkwarUnea 
caused  by  the  sloping  line  of  the  roofs,  it  might  be  characterized  »  ' 
one  of  the  itiost  successful  inventions  of  the  age- 

in  the  facade  of  the  Cathedral  at  Zara 
wdcuts  Nos.  800,  801),  built  by  Enrico  Dandolo 
(1102-1204),  the  difficulties  of  the  design  of 
the  facade  are  to  a  great  extent  conquered 
by  reducing  the  arcades  to  mere  decorative 
panelling,  and  more  than  this  by  separating 
the  design  of  the  centre  from  that  of  tin- 
'  aisles  by  a  bold  sijuare  pilaster.  This  is  ex- 
actly the  feature  we  miss  at  Pisa  and  Lucca, 
where  the  want  of  it  imparts  a  considerable 
degree  of  weakness  to  the  whole  design. 

The  plan  of  the  Zara  Cathedral  is  that 
usunlly  adopted  in  ehiirehes  of  this  class; 
but  it  ]iosst'sses  a  lady  chapel  and  bajitistery, 
]il:ieeil  liitcrally  in  a  somewhat  unusual  mau- 
■  lur.  Its  dimensions  are  small,  being  only 
ITii  ft.  by  (■,.'!  externally. 

eliurch,  ils  doorways  and  windows,  show,  as 
might  be  expeetud  ftiiiii  its  locality,  a  givater  tendency  towania 
Gothic  art  tliiin  ciiu  lie  found  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Peninsula, 
but  in  hiternal  arrangements  it  belongs  wholly  to  the  Italian  style. 

Further  south  on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  at  Troja,  we  find  .i 
singularly  elegant  cathedral  church  (lOilS-lllS?)  in  the  same  stvlt 
(Woodcut  Ko.  802).  Its  flanks  and  apse  arc  perhaps  even  more  ele- 
gant than  anything  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Pisa.  So  is  the  lower  part 
of  its  fa^-ade,  which  is  adorned  with  a  riiliuess  and  elegance  of  foli^ 
ci>aracit-ris(ic  of  the  province  yi\iere  \l  '\ft  \ov\i\A-,  s«\W!v\ft  wixtoss  that 
crowaa  the  lower  story  is  pcr\\a\i9  viiMual<i\»ei ^s"3  ^«'S  smv^t  «»9k<^*, 


of  this 


■■"1,;^ 


«-windoff,  of  elegant  but  ilt-iiii<lei'8tood  trnirery,  takes  the  pUoQ  o(  I 
ewoadeB,  and,  with  the  sculpturnl  arch  over  il,  complet<.>8  all  thifc  1 
mains  ol  the  origiual  deai^'ii.     Thv  plain  yibcea  »i  TtaWtiv^  ^^nX  « 
t  the  oeatral  wiadow  are  parts  of  a  taodera  Te^ux. 
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.ill  tlie  chiirchps  in  the  South  of  Italy  are 
I'his  une  itt.  Trojii  is  arrnnLTed  in  [jlan  like 
al  Pisfi,  with  bolft  projecting  Irnnseiits,  bn 
Iftigih  is  only  ItJT  ft.,  nnil  thf  widlli  of  iu 
Till,  whi'e  in  the  northern  cathedral  these  liiiiipii- 
sii.tiM  are  iienriy  -kmhk-,  SlU  ft.  by  106,  nnil  lli9 
area  fuiir  times  aa  great.     This  is  Iriic  <^\ 
however  elegant  they  may  he  —  they  Hit  |i 
churelii's  in  dinienetona  ns  conipnnvl  with 
Noriheni  riviils. 

Many  iiUo.na  the  cathedral  at  Bari  (Wi 
No.  803).  have  their  apses  internal,  whicfaj 
tracts  very  much  from  the  meaning  of  th*  d( 
and  does  nuay  with  the  aptiidal  temiin; 
whio)i  are  peT\\aYS  i\\*;  mftsv 'wamlCAA 


'SchaJtM,  "Deiikm51er(!erKunaH\eril\uaivUer-\nVWeT-\\R\\<Bft,'^ 


mimatos  in  ;i  circiiliir  roHf-windinv  filled  with  tru(;ery.  Aacxcni- 
Bfie<]  in  the  fnmt  of  Bitloiiti.  Ciillicilral  (Woodcut  No.  807),  suth  a 
)npo«ition  i§  nol  doliuk'nt  in  iiL'titiL'ss,  thoiigli  hardly  pleasing  as  an 
pblieetural  cuin|iut(:ticiii. 

(  The  sBtiie  amingi'inrnt,  on  about  the  saino  scale,  occurs  at  Ban, 
Jnum,and  Uuvo;  and  on  aeomewhatamalU-r  scale  in  thochurttUea 
U Jftfadi^^B^Barietta.    Tho  ii.r!tM_ttT>!\j>c6v^^t  "Vjca.'a'i 


of  lite  eathe(]ra]  at  Bittonlo  is  its  eoutli  front,  one  an^lt.-  of  nliicii  ii 
fihowii  in  the  woodcut ;  but  which  boconios  riclier  towards  iLe  east, 
where  it  is  adorned  with  a  portal  of  great  niagnificeuce  and  heaatj. 
The  riclineaa  of  its  open  gallery'  (under  wliat  was  thu  roof  uf  t]ii.>  Md»- 
aislea)  ia  unsurpassed  in  Apulia,  and  pivhablyhy  aiiylhiiigof  tiumaa 
kind  in  Italy. 

The  facade  of  San  \iuotu  at  Bar!  (1197)  is  sotnethlng  liki- lh« 
laat-nieiitiuTied,  except  that  handsonie  Corintliian  colunine  have  been 


-angemWl 


Iiorroweii  from  some  older  building,  and  add  to  the  nchneaa  i 
design,  though  they  hardly  can  be  said  to  belong  to  Uic 
Intenially  this  church  seems  to  have  displayed  some  snch  arrangi 
as  that  of  Snn  Miniato  {Woodcut  No.  797).  Instead,  however,  of  im- 
proving Upon  it,  as  might  be  expected  fnini  the  lime  that  had  oUpaed 
since  the  previous  one  was  encted,  the  Southern  architect  hnnll]' 
ini'w  the  meaning  of  whnl  \»e  wi\r  fl.VViTO\A^''^%-  ttcigconped  togetker 
the  tbne  pillin  next  tli«  enWMuM!,  bw^  \bt«'«  w«V^  a«?ttH»^ 


a  them,  bat  these  arches  neitlier  support  the  roof  nor  »W  the  eoiv 
ilniftion  in  any  other  way.  They  do  add  to  the  persjwctive  effetit  of 
tiie  interior,  but  it  is  only  by  a  theatrical  contrivanct'  vury  rnrt;  in  the 
Middlo  Ages,  and  hy  no  means  to  bo  admired  when  found. 

MoKt  of  these  Apttlian  chnrchea  possess  crypts  almost  as  important 
It  that  of  San  Miniato,  some  more  so;  and  the  numerous  pillars  in 
inm«  of  these  give  rise  to  effects  of  per8]>ective  only  to  be  found  elae- 
irhtre  in  such  biiHdinga  as  the  Moa(}Ue  it  Cor- 
dovM,  or  thv  cisterns  M  Constant  mo  pit      As  m 
the  atmexed    example,    from     tlie   cathedral    at 
Otntnto,  it  is  wonderful  what  space  and  what 
Tsriety  may  be  attained  with  small  dimmsions 
bv  the  vinploymenl  of  numerous  jiomls  of  suj)- 
purt.    Tliis  was  the  secret  of  most  of  the  best   sia    PUn  nf  <rvtnftt 
((Tivls  prcHluovd  by  the  Northern  architects ,  but         swie  loo  n.  u>  i  lu 
iho  Itxiiaiis  never  understood  it,  or  practised  it 

Mcept  in  crypM.     Perhaps  it  may  have  been  that  they  thought  it 
nwcssairy  to  sHcrllicc  architectural  efieot  to  the  exigencies  of  publia 


»oi»hip.  Whether  this  were  the  onuse  or  not,  the  result,  as  already 
poinio.!  ont,  was  fatal  to  the  nrchltt'ctural  effect  of  many  of  their 
iewjini.  especially  in  the  Northern  province. 

In  SouUiern  Italy  this  is  seWnm  the  case,  b«t  the  difference  arose 
ftmn  the  fact  that  the  naves  of  the  chnrches  had  never  vaulted  roofs, 
•^  were  conscriuently  separated  frori  the  aisles  by  single  pillars 
MtMd  of  composite  piers.  This  took  away  all  temptation  to  display 
»«haotcal  dexterity,  and  left  the  arrhitoct  fi-ee  lo  produce  the  beat 
»«i«tic  effect  he  was  able  to  design  with  the  materiaW  tx  \<\^  com«vMA. 


I 

I 
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It  is  impo§8iljle  In  render  lliis  (.-vidiiiil  in  sufli  a  work  s 
present ;  but  besiden  the  examples  already  given,  a  window  (Woodcut 
No.  812)  from  the  cathedral  church  at  Matora  (1270),  will  cxpinin 
how  unlike  the  atyle  of  decoration  is  to  anything  with  whicli  «pf  we 
familiar  id  tlie  North,  and  at  the  same  lime  liow  much  pictiin-aqne 
effect  may  lit  produced  Tiy  a  rppetition  of  similar  details.  Tlii?  diurch 
itself  has  ihi*  i^-culiarity,  that  its  west  front  is  plain  and  nniHij«.nant, 
and  that  all  tlm  decoration  is  lavished  on  the  south  side,  wMfJi  fait* 
the  piazza.  There  are  two  entranees  on  this  face,  that  toward*  lie 
east  ln'ine,  as  usual,  the  richest.  Above  these  is  a  range  of  ridilj' 
ornnmenteil  windows,  one  ot  wbip,l\ — aliltle  out  of  ihi-  centre — isfw 
taoie  splendid  than  tlia  real  (WoodftaX TS.G.'iVJ.^.   "^^^va. N>i*'%« 


I    prori 
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letters  ami  lescripla  from  the  Greek  patriarch  at  Constanlinople 

rl  to  be  read,  and  it  is  perliaps  as  elaborntc  a  specimen  of  the 

of  dccorntion  used  in  these  chiirthes  as  can  be  fuuud  in  the 

province. 

The  same  exuberance 

of  dvcot-aiion  continued 

Id  111-  employed  down  to 

till'  latest   period  of  the 

irt,  and   after  Northern 

hail    l>een    intro- 

wd  by  the  Aiigiovine 

plasty  at  Naples.    The 

borway  from  the  church 

BPappaeodtt  (Woo'leiit 

.  813)    is   a  type  of 

y  lo  be  found  in  that 

Ky  and  elsewhere  in  the 

ihltectural     province. 

,  It    UJ  overdone    to 

h  an  extent  that  much 

t  the    tabor   bestowed 

1  it   must    be    con- 

iervd  as  thrown  uway; 

I  if  a  love  of  art  in- 

Ced    people    to   labor 

i  loringly  in    it,  it   is 

i  to  refuse  them  the 

[Imiratiou    which   their 

thosiastn  deserves. 

I  Anotlier  plass  of  orna- 

ntal  detail  in  wliieh 

i»  province  is  especially 

.  that   of    bronze 

km,  of  which  some  six 

f  wven  examples  atiU 

Of    ihcHc    \wr- 

»  the  finest  are  those 

fthe  cathedral  atTraui.       ^^ ^   , 

7  wore  made  in  1160,  «ia.  ixwrn; 

P  for  beauty  of  design, 
1  for    the    exuberance  and  elegance 
^Msed   by  anything  of  the   kind    ii 
^Id.    Another  pair  of  d< 


•t  Pkppftcod*.  Xsplvi. 


if   their  ornaments,  are  im- 
Italy,  or   probably   iu   the 
'3  of  abnost  e({ua1  beauty,  made  in  1119, 
mga  to  the  cathedral  nt  Troja  {Woodcut  No.  >*(l2),  and  a  third, 
Ich  is  BtiU  in  a  very  perfect  state,  constructed  nt  ConHtnulvni'V^-^r 
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in  the  year  1076,  for  the  cbareh  of  Monte  San  Angelo;  aad  la  oooa*- 
qnently  conteniporary  with  the  Aoon  of  Sta.  Sophia,  Kovogorod,  and 
SaA  Zenone,  Verona,  and  bo  Bimilar  in  deaign  at  to  form  an  intemting 
series  for  comparisoD. 

Other  churches  in  the  same  style  as  those  mentioned  above  are 
found  at  Canosa,  Giovenazzo,  Molo,  Ostuni,  Mandnria,  and  other 
places  in  the  proTince.  Those  of  Briodisi,  from  which  we  should 
expect  most,  have  been  too  much  modernised  to  be  of  Taloe  as 
examples ;  but  there  is  in  the  town  a  small  circular  church  of  great 
beauty,  built  apparently  by  the  Knights  Templars,  and  afterward* 
possessed  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  hot  many 
of  the  frescoes  which  once  adorned  its  walls  still  remain,  aa  well  as 
the  marble  pillars  that  supported  its  roof.  Being  at  some  distance 
from  the  harbor,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  built  another  small  church 
Dear  tlie  port,  which  still  remains  nearly  unaltered. 


CiBCULAB  Building 8. 

One  of  the  best  known,  as  well  as  one  of  the  lai^Mt  examples  of 
this  class  of  buildings  in  Italy,  is  the  baptistery  at  Pisa  (seen  partially 
,  on  the  left  hand  of  Woodcut  No, 

799).  Internally  it  is,  as  nearlf  as 
may  be,  100  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  walls  are  about  8  feet  6  inches 
in  thickness.  Tliedome  itself,  how- 
ever, is  onlv  60  feet  ill  diameter, and 
is  supported  on  four  piers  and  eight 
pitlara.  These  serve  to  separate 
the  central  space  from  the  aisle 
which  runs  round  it,  and  which  is 
two  stories  in  height,  but  singu- 
larly ill-]>roportioned  and  clumsy 
in  dotnil.  The  worst  part  of  the 
design,  however,  is  the  dome,  if 
dome  it  can  be  called.  Internally 
it  is  conical  in  form,  and  thrust 
through  nil  external  hemispherical 
dome  in  a  manner  more  clumsy 
and  unpleasing  than  any  other 
example  of  its  class.  Externally, 
these  defects  are  to  some  extent 
jtoiirMH  1   iin  atoned  for  by  considerable  richness 

and  beauty  of  ditiil  It  In  1  originally  only  one  range  of  blind 
arcades,  with  tl i re i -quarter  cohmins,  surmounted  by  an  open  amade; 
aa  arrangement  exactlj  simiW  to  Aat.  <A  feft  x-w-a Vi-ww  ^AmnM  ol  the 
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cathedral  and  the  leaning  tower  (Woodcut  No.  816).  A  considerable 
uuoant  of  pointed  Grothic  decoration  was  afterwards  added,  which, 
thoagh  somewhat  incongruous,  is  elegant  in  itself,  and  hides  to  some 
extent  the  original  defects  of  the  design.  But  the  outline  of  the 
building  and  its  whole  arrangements  are  so  radically  bad,  that  no 
amoant  of  ornament  can  ever  redeem  them. 

Taken  altogether,  the  Pisan  baptistery'  is  so  very  peculiar,  that 

it  would  be  interesting  if  its  design  could  be  traced  back  to  some 

undoubted  original.     That  this  is  possible  will  hardly  be  doubted  by 

any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject ;  meanwhile,  the  building 

most  like  it  that  has  been  illustrated    is   the   little   church  of  San 

Donato,  at  Zara.     The  church  was  apparently    erected    in  the  9th 

century,  by  the  saint  whose  name  it  now  bears,  and  resembles  the 

Pisan  example  in  every  essential  particular  —  internally,  at  least,  for 

It  is  so  ruined  and  built  up,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  its 

external  appearance  may  have  been.     Both  from  its  resemblance  to 

the  Pisan  baptistery  and  its  own  merits,  it  is  an  interesting  addition 

to  our    knowledge   of  those   circular    churches    which    were    such 

favorites  with  all  the  Christian  architects  in  the  Carlovingian  period. 

The  resemblance  in  this  instance  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the 

fayade  of  the  cathedral  at  Zara  (Woodcut  No.  801)  is  in  tlie  Pisan 

style,  only  slightly  modified  by  local    peculiarities.     From  what  we 

already  know,  it  seems  undoubted  that  there  was  a  close  connection 

—  architecturally,  at  least — between   Pisa  and  Zara.     If  this  were 

fully  investigated,  it  would  probably  throw  considerable  light  on  the 

origin  of  the  Pisan  style,  which  has  hitherto  seemed  so  exceptional 

in  Italy,  and  also  explain  how  the  Byzjintine  element  came  to  be  so 

strongly  developed  in  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  Romanesque 

Btyle  of  art. 

Towers. 

The  typical  example  of  a  tower  in  the  Italian  style  is  the  celebrated 
leaning  tower  at  Pisa,  partly  seen  in  Woodcut  No.  799.  It  is,  indeed, 
so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  the  only  one  which  carries  out  that 
arrangement  of  numerous  tiers  of  superimposed  arcades  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  style.  The  lower  story  is  well  designed  as  a 
solid  basement  for  the  superincumbent  mass;  its  walls  are  13  ft.  in 
thickness,  and  it  is  adorned  with  15  three-quarter  columns ;  its  height 
being  85  ft.  The  six  stories  above  this  average  20  ft.  in  height,  and 
•re  each  adorned  with  an  open  arcade.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a 
amaller  circalar  tower,  27  ft.  in  height,  in  which  the  bells  are  hung. 
The  entire  height  is  thus  183  ft.;  the  mean  diameter  of  the  main 
portion,  52.  There  ib  no  douht  that  it  was  or\g\\\tv\\v  \\\\^\\\^^^  Vq 
MBad  perpeodiculBTf  though   the   contrary  haa  \>^eii  v)uB»\i»T\Ri^\\siN>N» 
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ig  at  all  resembling  it  occurs  in  the  soathem  parts  of  the 
though  it  must  be  admitted   that  they  contain  very  few 
jortant  towers  of  any  sort. 

s  the  earthquakes  to  which  a  great  portion  of  the  country 
lay  have  deterred  the  architects  from  indulging  in  structures 
altitude ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  the  idea  of  belfry  or 
1  not  enter  into  their  municipal  arrangements,  and  their 
i  not  consequently  illustrated  by  such  towers  as  those  of 
Jr.emona,  or  Verona,  in  the  north.  Of  those  which  do  exist 
aeta  is  perhaps  as  picturesque  as  any.  It  was  erected  1276- 
is  both  characteristic  of  the  style  and  elegant  in  outline. 
B  observed,  the  lower  story  has  pointed  arches,  while  those 
}  all  round ;  an  arrangement  which,  though  to  our  eyes  it 
ar  archaeologically  wrong,  is  certainly  constructively  right, 
ffect  is  very  pleasing,  from  the  height  and  dignity  given  to 
ace. 

TO  towers  of  the  cathedral  at  Bari  (Woodcut  No.  804)  are 
ippy  in  design  as  tliis.  They  are  too  tall  for  their  other 
18,  and  want  accentuation  throughout;  while  the  change 
lower  to  the  upper  story  is  abrupt  and  ill-contrived.  The 
Caserta  Vecchia  (Woodcut  No.  806)  is  low  and  squat  in  its 
ns,  and  unfortunately  too  typical  of  the  towers  in  this  land 
uakes. 

Civil  Architecture. 

ule,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  southern  province  of  Italy 
rly  deficient  in  examples  of  civil  or  domestic  arcliitecture. 
nastic  establishments  existed  there  during  the  Middle  Ages 
ist  have  possessed  buildings  befitting  their  magnificence ;  but 
^e  either  perished  and  been  rebuilt,  or  have  been  so  restored 
'  original  forms  can  hardly  be  recognized.  There  are,  indeed, 
at  Amalfi  and  Sorrento ;  much  more  remarkable,  however, 
eauty  of  their  situation  than  for  their  architecture,  which 
lely  rude  and  clumsy.  There  are  no  chapter-houses;  no 
conventual  buildings  of  any  sort.  In  tliis  respect,  the  pro- 
ms a  remarkable  contrast  with  Spain  in  the  same  age ; 
i  must  be  confessed  that  the  North  of  Italy  is  also  very 
in  conventual  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tlie  most  magni- 
l  beautiful  belonging  more  to  the  Renaissance*  than  to  the 
I  peried. 

vello  there  is  the  Casa  Kuffolo,  a  picturescjue  palace  of  the 
:ury,  still  nearly  entire :  a  strange  mixture  of  Gothic  and 
I  taste,  but  so  ejrce])tional,  that  \t  \vo\\\v\  wvAV*  lvv\x  Xo  v\^q\.^ 
"pe  of  any  style.    It  seems  to  owe  ilH  ^ec\3X\^rv\Afc^  \stfst% 
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to  the  iMte  of  sonn  individual  patron  or  architecl  rather  than  to  » 
national  lastu  or  fo.m  of  (itwigii. 

There  aiL-,   however,  sevKntl    HohensUufen    castles  of    toleral*'^* 

preservation,  more  or  lesa  typical  of  the  domestic  arte  of  the  day    »** 

whicli  they  were  erected.     One  of  t  i»  * 

best  presei-ved  of  these  is  tliai  of  Case  ^' 

<lf]  Monte,  erected  by   Frederick  i  J -» 

ri4U-44.     It  is  an  octagon  in  iJa»»» 

wiili  octagonal  turrets  at  each  augl^* 

It  measures  167  ft.  across  its  extreit»-* 

breadth,  and  surrounds    a  courtyai"^ 

•U  ft,  in  diameter.     Both  stories  iir~~* 

vaulted,  and  all  the  details  tliruuglioi^B-'^ 

lire  good  and  pleasing.     The  whole  ^^"^ 

an  Jtdniixture  of  Italian  taste,  supe^^^' 

imposed  on  a  German  design  ;  but  i  _- 

will  be  observed  liow  little  t 

th«   architectural    deUtlU  of  iho  em 

trance  are,  eieii  at  thai  early  sge,  from  the  style  of  the  RmuasMice 

This  is,  indeed,  the  great  characteristic  of  the  areliitccturnl  objects  in 

Southern  Italy.     ThoHi;h  they  iulopted  Chrietian  forms,  they  neve^C^ 

abandoiieil    the    claNfiioal    ffelint:    in    details;   and    it    Im    ihb  whiclt^- 
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CONTKNTH. 

Cloijtarof  St.  Giovanni  Laienino  —  St.  Mark's,  Venice  —  St.  Antonio,  Padua- 
Church  at  Uolfetta —  Baptistery,  MoiitSt.  Angelo  —  Tomb,  Canosa. 

AS  befori;  mentioned,  there  ia  a  great  liiatiis  in  our  hiBtory  of  the 
architecture  of  Italy  in  tlie  daik  ages.  During  tlie  four  cen- 
turies wiiicli  elai)8ed  from  600  to  1000,  t}ie  examples  are  \iTy  feiv, 
8n<l  their  character  generally  insignificant.  It  is  true  tliat  duriug  tliis 
Period  Rome  went  on  building  lai^  churehes ;  but  it  was  in  her  own 
Romanesque  manner,  fitting  together  Roman  jiillars  with  classical 
''«toil9  of  more  or  less  purity,  but  hardly,  except  in  cloisters  and 
fomiture,  deserving  the  name  of  a  style. 

Perhaps  the  most  original,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful things  the  Romans  did,  is  the  cloister  of  St.  tiiuvauni  Laterano. 


There  the  little  arcades,  supported  by  twisted  coliiiiins,  ani\  adomeil 
^ith  mosaics,  are  as  graceful  ami  [ileasing  as  anytliing  of  tliiit  das* 
'*>Und  elsewhere ;  and  as  they  are  encaweii  in  a  fiartiework  of  siiHicif  lit 
strength  to  take  off  all  appearance  of  inecliaiiieal  weakue.-^s,  lUeii* 
UTiconstructive  forms  are  not  unpleasing.  The  entablature,  whirb  is 
the  ruling  feature  in  the  design,  retains  the  elassii-al  arranu'enicnt  in 
*ltnMt  every  detail,  and  in  such  purity  as  could  only  be  found  in  IJnuie 
>n  the  12th  century,  when  this  cloister  appears  to  have  been  erected  ; 
'lut  the  style  never  extended  beyond  the  liTuits  of  that  cily,  and  thus 
nig  little  bearing  on  the  threail  of  our  narrative. 

When  in  the  11th  century  all  the  nations  of  Kuroj.e  were  solwid 
»ith  a  desire  to  bnild  larije  and  i>ermaneTil  c\i\\vcA\v?!i,  wis  ?ll.\^  Wii 
lulisa  MTObiteotB  producing  at  once  a  comp\(;te  rtmHtV-^vcXwA  'vcVst- 
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secting  vaulted  Grntliic  style,  perfect  and  coniplote  in  all  its  ] 
bearing  a  Btnking  reaeniblance  to  what  we  fiixl  on  the  ban 
Rhine ;  but  when  we  ask  by  what  Bte}^  it  reached  this  com' 
and  where  are  the  examples  of  its  progress,  we  are  at  fault. 
In  like  manner  in  the  11th  century  we  find  at  V 
Apulia,  in  Languedoc,  and  Anjoii,  a  domical  style  of  roof 
without  hesitation,  as  if  it  had  long  been  indigenous.  Yi 
equally  at  a  loss  to  explain  how  this,  too,  arose.  Hitherto  - 
solution  has  been  to  assert  that  it  was  imported  from  the  ^ 
this  hardly  seems 
to  account  for  the 
facts,  and  we  mus 
mind  that  both  ii 
tine  and  Giothic  sti 
out  of  Rome;  andtl 
no  good  reason  wli 
cal  style  should  not 
perfected  on  our  si 
Adriatic  as  well  as 
style,  even  though 
of  Roman  art  neve; 
ted  to  the  East;  am 
deed,  appears  to  li 
the  case.  Thegrent 
against  this  view  i 
ccptionally  Oriental 
of  St.  Mark's,  at  Vi 
must  not  be  forgot 
f  ver,  that  the  five  gr 
which  give  such  a 
look  to  the  exteric 
parts  of  the  origin: 
I.  at  least —  late  in  tl 
intii]>li'  I'ot'tico,  it  is  tru<'.  is  cxce{itional  i 
iijrgcslcd  by  soinc-tliing  seen  in  the  E 
however,  scc?nR  to  have  been  ado])ted 
Ith  "f  marble  colinnnn,  which  the  argosies  ■ 
(andria  and  the  ruiiic.l  cities  of  the  East,  rr 
of  disi^u.  ISiiI  even  then  its  numerous  s 
if  docor.ition  are  much  more  like  the  fo 
liini  anything 
loaelv  examin 


riHii  <>r  St.  Mnrk- 


l)ut  were  lidded - 

Agl'H. 


t  form 


nd  II 


V  have  1» 


jnTungf.ncnt  of  thi; 
qnencc  of  ihe  i 
hrouslit  fn>ii( . 
I)y  the  exijrcnc 
receding  plane 

which  we  are  familiar  in  Norman  portii 
covered  in  the  Levant.  The  plan,  too,  wli 
like  those  found  in  the  East.  There  aiv  many  five-domed  el 
is  true,  on  the  other  side  ot  the  Adriatic;  but  there  the 
Crdiaatc  domes  are  arranged  A'\ago\io.\Vj  im  ^^^  wkukct.  m 
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eentral  dome.  At  St.  Mark's  they  are  in  front,  behind,  and  beside  it, 
making  a  great  transeptat  arrangement,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
it  very  onuauai  id  the  Eaat,  if  indeed  it  is  there  known  at  all. 

Many  are  inclined  to  aEcribe  to  it  an  Oriental  origin  from  the 
profusion  of  gold  moBaics  which  cover  every  part  of  its  interior;  bnt 
this  waa  the  case  with  the  apeea  and  aemi-domea  of  alt  the  Romanesque 
churches,  and  generally  of  the  walls,  too,  when  the  light  was  favor- 
»ble.  They  could  not  bo  adorn  their  roofs,  because  they  were  of 
wood;  and  the  Gothic  architects  were  equally  debarred,  by  the 
twisted  and  cut-up  surfaces  of  their  vaults,  from  the  employment 
tfaere  of  this  class  of  decoration. 


839.    Saotlon  of  St.  Huk'a.  Vemoe.    (Froi 


ropa.") 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  owinrr  fo  tlidr  continual  intercourse 
with  the  East,  the  Venetians  received  many  hints  from  a  country 
that  had  at  that  time  more  Ifisiiro  to  work  out  this  style.  The 
probability  is  that  if  we  had  a  few  inon-  i-xanijilcs  of  wliat  was 
doing  in  Italy,  from  the  decline  of  R-ivenna  to  the  riae  of  Venice, 
we  might  more  certainly  associate  St.  Mnrk's  with  the  indigenous 
French  and  Italian  styles  of  that  age  than  has  hitherto  been  tliought 
probable. 

The  foundations  of  the  present  church  were  laid  tn  977,  in  replace- 
ment of  the  oi^oal  bnilding  burnt  down  in  a  tumult  in  the  {irivinus 
year,  and  it  vaa  completed  in  nit  essentials  within  jl  ci^ti\u\-s  ^^o^u  \\\%\. 
time  (1071);  bat  t&e  mosaics  and  internal  iecoraVwna  oc««^\i;i.\«(ii'i^ 
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some  say  twenty,  yeara  more,  so  that  the  church  was  not  dedicated 
till  10«5  or  1094.1 

The  part  first  erected  was  apparently  the  internal  cluirch,  covered 
by  the  five  great  domes,  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Lnlin, 
not  of  a  Greek  crosa.     The  central  one,  and  that  in  front  of  it,  are 
42  ft.  in  diameter  internally ;  the  other  three  33  ft.     The  external 
aisle  or  portico  which  envelops  three  sides  of  tlie  nave  was  adiled 
afterwards,  though  probably  in  immediate?  continuation  of  the  central, 
building.     It  is  this  which  gives  to  the  plan  of  the  church  a  somewhat 
square  or  Byzantine  form.     But  the  extreme  richness  of  decoration 
displayed  on  the  exterior  of  the  i>orch  is  very  unlike  anything  we 
know  of    in   the  Eastern  Emigre.     Few  things,  indeed,  are  more 
remarkable  than  the  external  2>lainness  of  the  great  Byzantine  edifices 
of  Justinian's  age,  and  for  several  centuries  afterwards.     So  far  as  we 
can  at  present  judge,  it  appears  that  the  eastern  architects  borrowed 
the  fashion  of  ornamenting  their  exteriors  from  their  Western  breth- 
ren ;  and  it  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  ascribe  the  subsequent 
decoration  of  Byzantine  edifices  to  the  example  of  St.  Mark's,  than 
to  assume  that  its  desii^n  was  borrowed  from  the  East. 

Internally  the  church  measures  205  ft.  east  and  west,  and  164  ft 
across  the  transepts.  Externally  these  dimensions  are  increased  to 
260  ft.  by  215  ft.,  and  the  whole  area  to  about  40,000  ft.;  so  that, 
though  of  respectable  dimensions,  it  is  by  no  means  a  large  church. 
Nor  is  the  arrangement  of  the  ]»lan,  or  the  disi)08ition  of  the  ]>arts,  at 
all  equal  to  those  of  Northern  arehiteets,  if  looked  at  from  a  purely 
areliitec'tural  point  of  view.  The  screens  of  pillars  which  divide  the 
nave  from  the  aisles  are  unmeaning;  the  projection  of  the  transepts 
is  to<»  great  tor  the  length,  and  the  general  arrangement  wanting  in 
unity.  It  is  impos?sil)le,  however,  to  find  fault  with  plain  surfaces, 
when  they  are  coveretl  with  such  exijuisite  gold  mosaics  as  those  of 
St.  Clark's;  or  with  the  want  of  aoeentuaticm  in  the  lines  of  the  roof, 
when  every  part  of  it  is  more  riclily  adorned  in  this  manner  than  any 
other  eliurcli  of  the  Western  WorM.  11ien,  too,  the  rood-screen,  the 
jmlpit,  tlie  ]>ala  d'oro,  the  whole  furniture  of  the  choir,  are  so  rich,  so 
venerable,  and  on  the  whole  so  beautiful,  and  seen  in  so  exquisitely 
sulxlucd  a  lit:ht,  tli:ft  it  i^  ini])ossible  to  deny  that  it  is  perhaps  iho 
most  ini])rc^>i\  r  interior  in  Western  Euro]H'.     St.  Front,  at  Perigueiii, 


'  RjMM'iUly  a  rryi»f  lias  ho<*ii  •li'jrov- 
ohmI   ami   rli'ar«»il   nut.    wliirli   «»xtoinN 


twiM'u  four  stone  piers,  oriclnally  reste^l 
Tin-  relics  of  St.  Mark;  this  part  being 


under  til!*  who!.'  of  the  i-astrrn  ])art  of;  niurli  ni(»re  hiirhly  oninmentc*!  tlian  the 
tlie  elnireli.  StJ  ft.  hv  74.  Its  vault  Is  rr>t  of  the  erypt.  Thoro  sot»in»  no  rea- 
supporte.l  l»v  tiftv-six  nioiiolitliie  col- I  son  for  doubtinp  that  the  whole  of  this 
nnins.  5  ft.  tJ  In.  hljxli:  the  \vhoh»  heiiihi  ^  «Tyi)t  in  all  its  details  forms  part,  of  the 
from  the  lloor  to  the  erown  of  the  arch  j  church  as  re-ereeteil  in  the  11th  century, 
beiiii:  under  1>  ft.     In  the  eentrc.  ini- i  and  is  interesting  as  remaining  almost 

mvilluU'ly  under  the  hii^h  uUar  oi  \\\e  \\\\vA\VAirvid  to  the  present  day. 

opper  church,  uu  a  raised  platfonu  V>e-^ 
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with  almost  identical  dimeneions  and  design  (Woodcut  "So.  329),  u 
cold,  scattered,  and  unmeaning,  becaiue  but  a  structural  ijlteleton  »f 
St.  Mark's,  without  its  adornmenta.  The  interior  of  the  13t)i.«enturv 
Gothic  church  is  beautiful,  even  when  whitewashed  ;  but  these  early 
attempts  had  not  yA  reached  that  balance  between  constructioD  iiiiJ 
ornament  which  is  necessary  to  real  architectural  effect. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  exterior ;  if  stripped  of  it8  ornament  ami 
erected  in  plain  stone  it  would  hardly  be  tolerable,  and  tlie  niiiturt 
of  florid  l-lth-centur}'  foliage  and  bad  Italian  Gothio  details  vitb 
the  older  work  woul<l  Ik 
all  but  unendurable.  But 
marble,  mosaic,  sculpture, 
and  the  alMiallowing  tontb 
of  ^e,  and  association,  dis- 
arm the  critic,  and  force 
him  to  worship  when  liis 
reason  tells  him  be  oi^ht 
to  blame. 

Much  ta  St.  Mark's  lunst 
have  been  admired  in  the 
days  of  its  freebness,  the 
Gotltic  feeling  seems  to  liavti 
been  so  strong  in  Northern 
Italy  in  the  11th  and  I'iili 
centuries  as  to  prevent  ill 
being  used  as  a  model.  The 
one  prominent  exception  ii 
San  Antonio,  Padua  (1287- 
1307),  which  is  evidently  » 
co|>y  of  St.  Mark's,  but  wiib 
so  much  Gothic  design  miuil 
up  with  it  as  to  spoil  both. 
Length  was  sought  to  Ik 
obtained  by  using  seven 
isle  round  the  apse.  The  Bide- 
lults,  and  {lointed  arches  wen 
-iiuid  iiavc  harmonizeil  belter 


kliui. 


domes  iustc.id  of  tive,  :ind  riumini;  an  ni 
aisles  were  eoverod  with  inteivei-ting  vii 
occasion iillv  intr.idui'1'cl  when  circular  v 
with  the  <:'vm-r»\  .Icsi-u. 

Kxtf  rniilly  ilif  enveloping  porch  was  omitted — not  even  the  Pi«aii 
nioilific;iti"n  "f  it  introduced,  tliouyh  it  might  have  been  employed 
with  the  hap|iu-st  effect.  The  consequence  of  nil  this  jumble  is  that 
S;m  Antonio  ]»  exlernully  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  churches  in 
Eurojic,  ihouirh  ]iiissessini:  a  quflint  Oriental  look  from  the  grouping 
of  ils  di)trn'  with  the  niin;iTet-like  spires  which  adorn  it.  The  inside  il 
not  so  bail,  thou<:h  a  root  ol  on\j-  ft\e'\>a,^ft  o\«t  a-ujastGRfOEv^t  cfeurch 
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200  ft.  in  length  dbtorta  the  proportion,  and,  with  the  ill-nnderstood 
deUila  of  th«  whole,  spoils  what  oarrowly  escaped  being  one  of  the 
most  Baccessful  interiors  of  that  part  of  Italy. 


Southern  Italy. 

As  already  remarked,  the  architects  of  the  soiitiiern  half  of  the 
Ilalian  peiiiosula  were  generally  content  to  adopt  the  Romanesque 
plan  of  covering  their  naves  with  a  wooden  roof — for  when  an  inter- 
Kctiog  vault  is  found  it  is  clearly  a  French  or  German  interpolation 
—  but  they  often  employed  one  dome,  generally  over  the  altar,  and 
uied  it  as  an  ornament  both  external  and  internal.  The  two  illns- 
tntions  already  g^ven  of  the  domes  at  Bari  (Woodcut  No.  804)  and 
CaseruVecchia  (Woodcut  No.  806)  ahow  the  form  these  usually  took 
in  the  province.  They  belong  to  a  tyi>e  not  unusual  in  the  East,  but 
iinknown  to  the  Gothic  architects  of  Europe, 

When  called  upon  to  roof  their  churches  with  stone,  they  al  ost 
invariably  adopted  the  domical  in  preference  to  the  \nulti  i  forn  as 
UMoifetta  (1162)  where  they  make  a  )>le:isiag  form  of  roof,  not  u  1  ke 


hat  of  Loches  Cathedral  (Woodcut  No.  351).  The  trrcat  defect  of 
lomes  when  thus  employed  is  their  heicht,  which  frcnorally  throws 
he  whole  of  the  buildmg  out  of  iirojioitinu,  and  unless  light  is  intro- 
luced  through  openings  in  the  ilrum,  or  in  the  dome  itself,  they  .ire 
lark  and  gloomy.  This  is  certainly  llie  c.isc  at  Molfctta,  hut  othcr- 
tfiae  the  church  seema  well  designed  and  of  ]ilo.ising  proportions. 
To  be  successful,  domes  should  be  low  and  flat  interunlly;  and  any 
leight  required  extomiilly  must  be  given  liy  a  false  dome,  as  at 
it.  Mark's,  or  as  done  hy  the  llcnnissance  architects  geucr.illy. 

This  was  not  so  much  felt  when  the  building  was  square  and 
overed  by  only  one  dome,  like  the  baptistery  or  tomb  below  Mont 
It.  Angela,  whori:  eTFcct  of  space  on  the  floor  was  t\oX  &\ti\«\  ^\.  wi 
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much  as  a  combination  of  external  d^'ity  with  limited  dimi'iuicu 
in  plan,  and  was  attained  hj  the  arrangemeat 
adopted.  As  will  be  observed,  the  pointed  arch, 
as  in  the  tower  at  Gaeta  (Woodcut  Ko.  817),  a 
used  in  the  baMenient,  but  above  this  round  nnlies 
with  balusters  for  pillars  such  as 
we  should  call  Saxon,  though  their 
age  here  may  be  the  I2th  century. 
Among  the  little  bits  of  Orien- 
talism that  crop  up  here  and  there 

all  over  the    province,  one  of    the    

r.  Mont    most    pleasing   is   the    little    tomb  B2e.  PluotBai'ii^ 
leM itTio'i  in.      of    Boiiomund    at    Canosa    (1111). 
It  is  charming  to  find  in  Italy  an 
Extern  kubr  with   its  dome,  erected  to  contain  tlie 
Christian  king.    Though  elegant,  however,  the  dome  is  not  fitted  W 
the    square   aa  it  wonld 
have  been  in  more  espe- 
rienced    hands,   and   the 
whole    design     is    some- 
what badly  pnl  together. 
Its     bronze      doors     itre 
among   its  chiefest  oms- 
ments,    and    are    elegant, 
though  inferior  to  niimi- 
rous  examples  of  thesaiiif 
class  in   the   churches  of 
tlie  )>rovince. 

Many  other  example* 
of      Byzantine      domirti 
forms    miglit    be  quotnl 
aa    existing   in    SontWrn 
Italy.       It    is    not,  how- 
ever, so  much  in  the  fiimis 
as  in  the  details  that  the  Eastern  inrtiience  is  felt,  and  that  no  loss  in 
the  ihurches  which  retain  the  basilican  form  of  Ravenna  than  in  those 
which  assume  the  domical  form  of  Constantinople, 

The  buildings  of  the  Southern  Province  cannot  certainly  comptte 
WLtli  those  of  the  Xorthcm  either  in  size  or  in  daring  mechaniwl 
construction,  bi't  in  detail  they  are  frequently  more  beautiful,  while 
their  forms  are  more  national  and  less  constrained.  Their  great 
interest,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  the  student,  consists  in  their  forming 
a  link  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds,  and  thus  joining 
together  two  styles  which  we  have  hitherto  been  too  mnoh  in  A* 
habit  of  considering  as  poBSeaeing  no  1^™^  "^^  iqM-wA. 
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Population  of  Sicily  —  The  Saracens  —  Buildings  at  Palermo  —  Cathedral  of 

Monreale,  Cefalu — The  Pointed  Arch. 

THERE  are  few  chapters  of  architectural  history — at  least  among  the 
shorter  ones  •—  more  interesting,  in  various  ways,  than  that  which 
treats  of  the  introduction  of  the  pointed-arched  style  into  Sicily,  and 
its  peculiar  development  there.  The  whole  history  is  so  easily  under- 
stood, the  style  itself  so  distinct  from  any  otlier,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  intrinsically  beautiful,  that  it  is  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  subject 
the  one  best  suited  for  a  monograj)h,  and  so  it  seems  to  have  been 
considered  by  many — Hittorff  and  Zanth,'  the  Duke  of  Serra  di  Palco,* 
and  our  own  Gaily  Knight,*  having  chosen  it  for  special  ilhistration, 
so  that  in  fact  there  are  few  Euroj^ean  styles  of  which  we  have 
more  complete  information.  Many  of  tlie  j>oints  of  its  history 
are  nevertheless  still  subjects  of  controversy,  not  from  any  in- 
herent obscurity  in  the  subject,  but  because  it  has  been  attempted 
to  apply  to  it  the  rules  and  theories  derived  from  tlie  liistory  of 
Northern  art. 

The  map  of  Sicily  tells  its  whole  history ;  its  position  and  form 
reveal  nearly  all  that  is  required  to  be  known  of  the  races  that 
inhabited  it,  and  oi  their  fate.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  of  a  nearly  regular  trianij^ular  form,  and  ])resenting  one 
«i<U*  to  Greece,  another  to  Africa,  and  a  third  to  Italy,  the  length  of 
these  coasts,  and  their  relative  distance  from  the  o])posite  shores,  are 
nearly  correct  indexes  of  the  influence  each  has  had  on  the  civilization 
of  the  island. 

In  a  former  chapter*  it  was  shown  how  strong  was  the  influence* 
of  Dorian  Greece  in  Sicily.  Almost  all  the  ancient  architectural 
remains  belong  to  that  people.  The  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded 
the  Greeks,  left  but  slight  traces  of  humanizing  influence ;  and  the 
rule  of  the  Romans  was  that  of  conquerors,  oppressive  and  destructive 


»  "  Architecture  Modeme  de  la  Sicile," 
§oL  Paris,  182fV-30. 

s  "  Del  Dnotoo  di  Monreale  e  di  Altre 
^tose  Siculo-Norm&ue/'  fol.  Palermo, 


9  "Normans  in  Sicily,"  8vo.  text,  foL 
plates,  London,  1838. 
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of  the  civilization  of  tlie  people.  Alter  ilie  Christian  «ra,  a  t 
ainiilnr  succession  of  infliiencefl  toolc  place.  First  and  most  powerful 
WflH  the  Byzantine  element,  which  fomts  the  jp^jundwork  and  m) 
ingredient  in  all  that  follows.  To  thia  succeeded  the  Sunii'ii 
epoch:  bright,  brilliant,  but  evanescent.  In  the  Ilth  century  the 
IialiiiD  element  resumed  its  a>Fny  under  the  banner  uf  a  few  Xnnnu 
adventurers,  and  in  the  gaise  of  a  Norman  conquest  sacerdotat  Home 
regained  the  inheritance  of  her  imperial  predeceusor.  In  the  Chrii>tiu 
period,  however,  the  elements  were  far  from  being  so  distlm 
thoRe  preceding  it,  for  I'casons  cosily  understood.  Every  fresh  rnceol 
masters  found  the  island  already  occupied  by  a  very  numerous  ]>ojjulv 
tion  of  extremely  various  origin.  The  new-comers  conld  do  no  iiioN 
than  odd  their  own  forms  of  art  to  those  previously  in  i 
consequence  being  in  every  case  a  mixed  style,  containing  elemmU 
derived  from  every  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  have  do  means  of  knowing  the  exact  form  of  the  Bysantine 
churches  of  Sicily  before  the  Aral)  invasion.  All  have  either  |K<rJ»hcd 
or  are  undescribed.  The  Saracenic  remains,  too,  have  all  disappeaiTili  1 
the  buildings  generally  suppoecil  to  be  relics  of  their  rule  being  not' 
proved  to  have  been  erected  by  Moorisli  workmen  for  their  Chriiitiut 
masters.  With  the  Norman  sway  a  style  arose  which  goes  far  t» 
supply  all  these  deSciencies,  being  Greek  in  essence,  Roman  in  form, 
and  Saracenic  in  deenr.ition ;  and  these  elements  mixed  in  exarlly 
those  proportions  which  we  should  expect.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the 
square-domed  plans  of  the  Greek  Church,  nor  any  form  suited  lo  the 
Greek  ritual.  These  having  given  place  to  the  Roman  basilica,  and  lu 
an  arrangement  adapted  to  the  rites  of  tlie  Romish  Church ;  hnt  all 
the  work  wiis  jierformed  by  Gi-cek  artists,  and  the  Roman  outline  was 
filled  up  and  decorated  to  suit  the  taste  and  conciliate  the  feelings  of 
the  worehipjwrs,  who  were  conquered  Greeks  or  converted  Moon. 
Their  fancy,  too  —  richer  and  happier  than  that  of  the  ruiler  rare*  of 
the  West — was  allowed  full  play.  An  Eastern  exuberance  in  design- 
ing details  and  employing  colors  is  here  exhibited,  cramped  a  little, 
it  mast  be  confessed,  by  the  architectural  forms  and  the  ritual  arrange- 
ments to  which  it  ia  applied,  but  still  a  ruling  and  beautifying 
principle  though  out. 

Among  all  these  elements,  those  who  are  familiar  with  archit«ctnnd 
history  will  hardly  look  for  anything  indicative  of  purely  Normim 
taste  or  feelings.  A  mere  handful  of  military  adventurers,  tbcy 
conquered  as  soldiers  of  Rome  and  for  her  ae^randizement,  uai 
held  the  tief  for  her  advantage:  they  could  have  brought  no  arta 
even  if  their  country  had  then  possessed  any.  They  were  content 
that  their  newly-acquired  subjects  should  erect  for  them  ptiacea 
aftei  the  beautiful  foshiot)  of  the  country,  and  that  Roman  priiMta 
should  direct  tiio  building  of  churches  suited  to  theii  formai  bat 
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built  as  the  Sioilians  had  been  accustomed  to  build,  and  decorated 
18  they  could  decorate  them,  better  than  their  masters  and  con 
qaeroi*8. 

All  this,  when  properly  understood,  lends  an  interest  to  the  history 
of  this  little  branch  of  architecture,  wholly  independent  of  its  artistic 
merit ;  but  the  art  itself  is  so  beautiful  and  so  instructive,  from  its 
being  one  of  the  styles  where  polychromy  was  universally  employed 
And  is  still  preserved*  that  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  it 
still  merits  more  attentiou 

It  is  extremely  diflicult,  in  a  limited  space,  to  give  a  clear  account 
•  of  the  Sicilian  pointed  style,  owing  to  tlie  fusion  of  the  three  styles  of 
which  it  is  composed  being  far  from  complete  or  simultaneous  over  the 
whole  island,  and  there  being  no  one  edifice  in  which  all  three  are 
mixed  in  anything  like  equal  proportions.  Each  division  of  the  island, 
in  fact,  retains  a  predilection  for  that  style  which  characterized  the 
majority  of  its  inhabitants.  Thus  Messina  and  the  northern  coast  as 
far  as  Cefalu  remained  Italian  in  the  main,  and  the  churches  there 
have  only  the  smallest  possible  admixture  of  either  Greek  or  Saracenic 
work.  The  old  parts  of  the  Nunziatella  at  Messina  might  be  found  at 
Pisa,  while  the  cathedral  there  and  at  Cefalu  would  hardly  be  out  of 
pbice  in  Apulia,  except  indeed  that  Cefalu  displays  a  certain  early 
predilection  for  pointed  arches,  and  something  of  Greek  feeling  in  the 
decoration  of  the  choir. 

In  like  manner  in  Syracuse  and  the  southern  angle  of  the  island, 
the  Greek  feeling  prevails  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two. 
In  Palermo,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  western  parts,  the  architecture 
18  so  strongly  Saracenic  that  hardly  any  anticjuary  has  yet  been  able 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  buildings  as  tlie  Cuba  and  Ziza  having 
been  erected  by  the  Norman  kings.  There  is,  however,  little  or  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  built  by  William  I.  (1154-1101)),  and  tlie 
<^er  about  the  same  time,  though  by  whom  is  not  so  clear.  Botli 
ttese  buildings  were  erected  after  a  century  of  Norman  dominion  in 
tte  island  ;  still  the  Moorish  influence,  so  predominant  in  them,  need 
Dot  astonish  us,  when  we  consider  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  tlie 
Moors  in  art  and  civilization,  not  onlv  to  their  new  rulers,  but  to  all 
wie  other  inhabitants.  It  was  therefore  only  natural  that  they  should 
*^  employed  to  provide  for  the  Norman  Counts  such  buildings  as  they 
•lone  had  the  heart  to  erect  and  adorn. 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  prevalence  of  Saracenic 
"eas  is  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  880,  beinsr  the  Church  of  San 
Giovanni  degli  Eremiti  at  Palermo.  Here  we  find  a  buihling  erected 
"**yond  all  doubt  as  late  as  the  year  1132,  by  King  Hoj^er,  for  the 
parposes  of  Christian  worship,  which  would  in  no  respect,  except  the 
*orm  of  its  tower,  be  out  of  place  as  a  mosf^uc  \u  xW  sUviViX.'^  o\\>^\v\\ 
^  Cairo.    In  facty  were  we  guided  by  arc\\\lectwTa\  i!OxvvC\Ci^xv5AA^>^^ 
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Cajii'lla  uf  thv  royal  piilace  is  miioli  smaller,  being  only  125  (L  lon^    ' 
and  conseqnenlly  inferior  in  grnnileur,  though  in  the  relntirc  prop* 
lions  o£  its  |>ai-ts,  and  in  all  other  eeacntin!  {wints,  very  eitnilar. 

In  arran^i'nicnt  and  dimensionit  ifat^  catliedral  of  Monre&le  very  miut 
resembles  tliat  at  Messina,  stiowing  tlie  same  general  influenoe  in  both[ 
bat  idl  the  details  of  the  Palerniitan  example  betray  tlmt  sdmixtureol 
Greek  and  .Sarnrenic  feeling  wliicJi  is  llie  peenliarity  of  Sicilian  iroU- 
lecture.  Tliere  is  scarcely  a  single  form  or  detail  in  the  whole  bniUioi 
which  can  Ntrictty  be  lallvd  (.iot.\ue,orwliieb  points  to  any coniiectioa 
witij  A'orllicni  «rt«  or  rueea.     T\ic  v\a.ivoiX\vi»,Mk  aVva-Cttftfivo^i* 
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diDTches,  is  that  of  aKom&D  basilica,  far  more  than  of  a  Gothic  chnroh. 

Ib  Done  of  them  was  any  vault  ever  either  built  or  intended.    The 

eeatra)  is  divided  from  the  side-aiales  by  pillars  of  a  single  stone, 

generally  borrowed  from  ancient  temples,  but  (in   this   iastanoe  At 

ie»st)  with  capitals  of  great  beauty,  suited 

w  tliKir  )>ositioii  and  to  the  load  they  have 

to  support.    The  pier-arohes  are  pointed, 

but  Dot  Gothic,  having  no  saccessi  ve  planes 

o£  decoration,  but    being    merely  square 

msMes  of  masonry  of  simple   bm   stilted 

forms.    The  windows,  too,  though  pointed, 

»re  undivided,  and  evidently  never  meant 

for  painted  glass.    The  roofs- tf  the  naves  ■ 

ve  generally  of  open  framing,  like  those  [ 

of  the  basilicas,  and  ornamented  in  Sara- 

HQLC  taste.    The  aisles,  the   intersection 

of  the  transepts  and  nave,  and   the  first 

divigion    o:    the   sanctuary    are   generally 

richer,  and  consequently  more  truly  Mo< 

>ah     The   apse  ^^in  is  Roman.     Taken 

■Itogetiier,  it  u  oniy  the  accident  uf  the 

poiaied  arch  having  been  borrowed  from  J 

the  lUooFB  that    has  led  to  the  idea    of  | 

Gothic  feeUng  existing  in  these  edificet 

It  does  exist  at  Messina  and  Cefalu,  but  in  gai    pi.nt 

Palermo  is  almost  wholly  wanting.  '^'SJ.V "r«Ii « w1  iT""' 

It  is  evident  that  the  architectural  feat- 
nres  in  the  buildings  of  which  the  cathedral  of  Monrealo  is  the  type, 
were  subordinate,  in  the  eyes  of  their  builders,  to  tht  niosaic  decorations 
which  cover  every  pail  uf  the  interior,  and  are  in  fact  the  glory  and 
pride  of  the  edifice,  by  which  alone  it  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
finest  of  Medii-val  churehes.  All  the  principal  [>ersonngcs  of  the  llihie 
are  representeil  in  the  stiff  but  graml  style  of  Greek  art,  sometimes 
with  Greek  inscriptions,  and  accompanied  by  sci'iies  illustratint;  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  are  sep.iratod  by  and  intermixed  with 
arabesques  and  ornaments  in  color  and  gold,  making  up  a  deeiiriitiim 
nnrivalled  in  its  class  by  any thmg  —  cxii'iit,  perhajis,  St.  Mark's  —  the 
Middle  Ages  have  produced.  The  rlmreli  at  Asaiai  is  neilherao  rich 
nor  so  splendid.  The  Certosa  is  itifiiinuus  in  taste  as  compared  with 
this  Sicilian  cathedral.  Xo  specimen  of  o)i.iiiiie  paintmgof  itseIass,on 
this  side  of  the  Alps,  can  compete  with  it  in  any  way.  I'erhapH  the 
painted  glass  of  some  of  our  cathedrals  may  have  sur)insseil  it,  imt 
thai  is  gone.  In  thb  resjiect  the  mosaic  has  the  advantage.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  we  have  no  direct  means  of  i.:oiu\>'Ai'iv\^  U\u  uKw^V  <k\. 
these  two  modeg  of  decoration.    In  both  the  iuteioai  &Tc\i\X«<:Xw«  *««* 


snbordinate  to  the 
oo!or — more  eo  yer- 
hnpB,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  tbeee  SicilUn 
examples  tliaii  ia  tk 
North.  In  fuel,  the 
arcliitecture  wit 
mtrely  a  vehicle  (m 
the  display  of  ]wa\r 
inginitshighfstwiJ 
moBt  goi^ous  form*. 
Besides  tlie  mo- 
saic pictures  whicli 
adorn  the  upjierprt 
of  the  walls  of  l]ie» 
Palermitan  chureliw, 
they  possess  Hnother 
kind  of  dwirilion 
altnoBt  equally  effefr 
tive,  the  whole  of  tbe 
lower  part  of  th* 
walls  being  revilt^ 
with  slabs  of  niarW'' 
or  [Kirphyrytlii'f'osfl 
in  the  most  U-auii- 
fill  patterns.  The 
Martoiana  'lepi'iiJ* 
wholly  for  its  rflwi 
on  this  si>eriOT  oi 
decoration.  In  lli* 
C'npelln  Palntiiia,»)ii 
the  church  at  MiMi- 
reale,  it  oocujilcs  the 
lower  part  of  ih* 
walls  only,  and  nervw 
as  a  base  for  ttie 
storied  decoration* 
above  *  but  wlielt)" 
used  separately  orui 
combination,  thf  t^ 
suit  is  perft-ct,  snJ 
such  as  is  hardly  iv 
tained  in  any  otlief 
chTircIies  in  any  put 
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Externally  the  Gothic  architects  hail  immenBely  t]ie  advantage. 
They  never  aUowed  their  colored  JocoratioDs  to  iulerfere  with  their 
I  arfhitectural  efCeota.    On  the  contrnry,  they  so  used  tliem  as  to  ni 
|Uie  windowa  extt^rnally  :ts  weU  as  inlernally  their  most  beautiful  and 
ntrnctive  features. 

The  catheilriil  of  Palermo,  the  principal  entrance  of  which  is  shown 

n  Woodcut  So.  833,  is  a  building  of  much  inter  date,  that  which  we 

«■  see  being  principally  of  the  14ch  century.     Although  possessing 

dignity  of  outline  or  grace  of  form,  it  is  more  riclily  ornamented 


•MiiMiiiii!iiiiiissi.ji 
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rnillly  with  interaeoting  arches  nml  moa.iic  decorations  than  almost 

jBy  other  church  of  its  class.    It  is  richer,  jierliaps,  and  better  than 

t  csthedral  of  Floi-ence,  innsmuoh  as  the  decorations  follow  the 

Btructlonj  and  are  not — as  there — a  mere  nnmeanine  panelling 

I  might  be  applied  anywhere.     AH  this  ts  more  apparent  in  the 

e  (Woodcut  No.  834)  tli.in  on  thL-  lateral  elevation,     ft  coovcrls 

iiat  would  be  only  a  very  plain  t-xtorior  into  a  very  rich  and  ornn- 

mtill  composition;    not  (juite  suite'l  to  Northf-rn   taste,  but  vct-j 

tive  in  iiwiinay  aputh.    Still  Uie  t-tfect  ot  1.\w■«\lo\ft^>T 
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pretty  than  grand,  and  as  an  arobitcctural  dinplay  falls  far  short  vf 
ihe  bolder  masonu^  exiirt-ssion  of  the  Norlla-i-'i  (ioOiic  clmrches, 

After  these,  one  of  ilio  most  iinportanl  fhurches  of  that  ajji?  in  the 
island  is  the  cntlu-ilrnl  uf  Cefatu,  already  alluded  to.  It  mm  uinc 
menced  by  King  Kogur  in  1131.  Il  is  i30  ft.  long  by  90  Jl  nirte. 
The  choir  xiid  triiTisejits  are  vaulted  and  groined ;  the  nave  has  a  h'o<'iI(II 
roof;  all  the  arches  jiro  pointed;  and  with  its  two  western  lowcm  II 
displays  moro  (iotbic  feeling  than  uu    other  church  in  Sicily. 


The  cathedral  at  Messina,  though  elosdy  resembling  that  at  Mon- 
I'l'ulo  in  plan,  has  been  so  altered  and  rebuilt  os  to  retiiin  xery  tjgJB'J 
of  iu  ori^nal  architecture.    The  other  churches  in  the  ialai 
cither  small  or  insijiiificant.  or,  like  that  at  Messina,  have  I 
ullered  ihnt  their  fcnturos  arc  obliterated. 

Bi'sidcH  the  Saracenic  cnstles  or  palaces  above  mentioned,  tbOV  ! 
are  nil  important  civil  buildings  of  Mediieval  style  in  Sicily.     Then 
are  two  cloisters —  one  nt  Monreale  and  the  other  at  Gcfalu  —  batltii'  ; 
the  style  nniversal  in  all  the  conntries  bordering  on    the    Mtt 
rancan  Seit,  ami  already  lU-scr'AwA  in  av''*^"^?.  ***  those  of  Klne,  | 
/roide,  ArleSf  etc,  u  well  as  tluMe  oi  &&a  Qi\u<<Kiaa.\. 
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Their  general  arrangement  consists  of  small  but  elegant  pillars  of 
Corinthian  design,  in  pairs,  supporting  pointed  arches  of  great  beauty 
of  form.    In  many  respects  this  is  a  more  beautiful  mode  of  producing 
a  cloistered  arcade  than  the  series  of  unglazed  windows  universally 
adopted  in  the  North.    The  Southern  method  pre-supposes  a  wooden 
or  at  most  a  tunnel-vaulted  roof,  as  at  Aries,  whereas  all  our  best 
examples  have  intersecting  vaults  of  great  beauty,  which,  indeed,  is 
the  excuse  for  the  windowed  arrangement  assumed  by  them.    An 
intermediate  course,  like  that  adopted  at  Zurich  (Woodcut  No.  500), 
would  perhaps  best  reconcile  the  difficulty ;  but  this  was  only  used 
during  the  period  of  transition  from  one  style  to  the  other.    The  effect, 
however,  of  the  cloister  at  Monreale,  with  the  fountain  in  one  of  its 
divisions,  and  a  certain  air  of  Eastern  elegance  and  richness  pervad- 
ing the  whole,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  examples  on  the  Continent 
of  its  own  size,  though  its  dimensions  do  not  allow  it  to  compete  with 
some  of  the  larger  examples  of  France,  and  especially  of  Spain. 

As  the  employment  of  the  pointed  arch  so  early  in  Sicily  has  been 
much  quoted  in  the  controversy  regarding  the  invention  of  that 
feature,  it  may  be  convenient  to  recapitulate  here  what  has  already 
been  said  on  that  'subject  —  this  being  the  last  occasion  on  which  it 
will  be  requisite  to  refer  to  it  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  pointed  arch  was  used  in  the  South 
of  France  —  at  Vaison,  for  instance  —  at  least  as  early  as  the  10th  cen- 
tury, but  only  as  a  vaulting  expedient.  During  the  11th  it  was  cur- 
rently used  in  the  South,  and  as  far  north  as  Burgundy ;  and  in  the 
12th  it  was  boldly  adopted  in  the  North  as  a  vaulting,  constructive, 
and  decorative  feature,  giving  rise  to  the  invention  of  a  totally  new 
style  of  architectural  art. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  pointed  arch  was  used  by 
the  Greek  or  Pelasgic  colonists  about  Marseilles  at  a  far  earlier  date, 
but  this  can  only  have  been  in  arches  or  domes  constructed  hori- 
zontally. These  may  have  suggested  its  use  in  radiating  vaults,  but 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  influenced  its  adoption.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  constructive  advantages  of  pointed  arches,  the  Roman  circular 
form  would  certainly  have  retained  its  sway.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  northern  Franks  would  never  have  adopted  it  so  completely 
as  they  did  had  they  not  become  familiar  with  it  either  in  Sicily  or 
the  East.  When  once  they  had  so  taken  it  up,  they  made  it  their 
own  by  employing  it  only  as  a  modification  of  the  round-arched  forms 
previously  introduced  and  perfected. 

In  Sicily  the  case  is  different;  the  pointed  arch  there  never  was 
either  a  vaulting  or  constructive  expedient  —  it  was  simply  a  mode  of 
eking  out,  by  its  own  taller  form  and  by  stilting,  the  limited  height 
of  the  Roman  pillars,  which  they  found  and  used  so  freely.  It  is  the 
same  deecription  of  arch  as  that  used  in  the  conslructiouol  Wv^xacs^^^^ 
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El-Aksah  at  Jerusalem  in  the  8th  century;  at  Cairo  in  rebuilding  that 
of  Amrou  in  the  9th  or  10th,  in  the  Azhar  and  other  mosques  of  that 
oity,  and  also,  I  believe,  in  tlie  old  mosque  at  Kairoan,  which  was  the 
immediate  stepping-stone  by  which  it  crossed  to  Sicily.  It  was  used 
too  in  Spain,  at  Cordova  and  Granada,  before  and  after  its  introduction 
in  Sicily,  till  it  became  a  settled  canon  of  art,  and  a  usual  form  of 
Moorish  architecture.  As  such  it  was  used  currently  in  Sicily  by  ihe 
Moors,  and  in  Palermo  and  elsewhere  became  so  essential  a  part  of  the 
architecture  of  the  day  that  it  was  employed  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  churches;  but  it  was  not  introduced  by  the  Normans,  nor  was  it 
carried  by  them  from  Sicily  into  France,  and,  except  so  far  as  already 
stated,  it  had  no  influence  on  the  arts  of  France.  In  fact  there  is  no 
connection,  either  ethnographically  or  architecturally,  between  the 
Sicilian  pointed  arch  and  the  French ;  and  beyond  the  accident  of  the 
broken  centre  they  have  notliing  in  common. 

Although,  therefore,  it  can  hardly  again  be  used  as  evidence  in 
the  question  of  the  invention  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  architecture  of 
Sicily  deserves  a  better  monogra])hy  than  it  has  yet  been  made  the 
subject  of.  It  must,  however,  be  \vritten  by  some  one  intimately 
familiar  with  the  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  and  Romanesque  styles.  To 
any  one  so  qualified,  Sicily  will  afford  the  best  field  in  Europe  for 
tracing  the  influence  of  race  and  climate  on  architecture ;  for  nowhere, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  its  insular  position,  can  the  facts  be  more 
easily  traced,  or  the  results  more  easily  observed. 

In  one  other  point  of  view  also  the  style  deserves  attention,  for 
from  it  aloiu*  can  we  fairly  weigh  the  merit  of  the  two  systems  of 
internal  decoration  employed  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  compar- 
ing, for  instance,  the  cathedral  at  Monreale  with  such  a  building  as 
the  Sainte  Chaj)elle  at  Paris,  we  may  judge  whether  polychromyby 
opaque  jnctures  in  mosaic,  or  by  translucent  pictures  on  glass,  is  the 
more  beautiful  mode  of  decorating  the  interior  of  a  building.  The 
former  liave  undoubtedly  tlie  advantai'^v  of  durability,  and  interfere 
less  with  the  architectural  effect,  but  for  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  effect 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  general  verdict  would  be  that  the  latter  have 
at  least  hitherto  been  the  most  successful  nuxle.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  seems  that  a  higher  and  j Mirer  class  of  art  may  be  developer! 
out  of  o]K'i(jne  jjaintingthan  can  ever  be  obtained  from  transparencieSi 
and  if  this  is  so  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  which  we  ought  noW 
to  seek  to  cultivate.  The  question  has  never  yet  been  fairly  discussed; 
•nd  e\ain]>les  sufliciently  a])))roximating  to  one  another,  either  in  ag* 
of  style,  are  so  rare  that  its  determination  is  not  easy  For  that  very 
reason  it  is  the  more  desirable  that  we  should  make  the  most  of  those 
we  have,  and  try  if  from  them  we  can  settle  one  of  the  most  iiD* 
portant  questions  which  vwcAuU^etuTivV  Xu^loty  baa  left  to  be  deter 
mined  witJi  reference  to  our  tulwTO  ^to^tq^^  Vs\  \i\i^  ^tv. 
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rT  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  any  form  of  architecture  in 
Syria  should  be  treated  as  a  part  of  that  of  Italy,  but  the  circum- 
tauces  of  the  ease  are  so  exceptional  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
he  correctness  of  so  doing.  Gothic  architecture  was  not  a  natural 
Xowth  in  Palestine,  but  distinctly  an  importation  of  the  Crusaders, 
ransplanted  by  them  to  a  soil  where  it  took  no  root,  and  from  which 
t  died  out  when  the  fostering  care  of  Western  protection  was  removed. 
n  this  it  b  only  too  true  a  reflex  of  the  movement  to  which  it  owed 
ts  origin.  The  Crusades  furnish  one  of  those  instances  in  the  history 
•f  the  world  where  the  conquerors  of  a  nation  have  been  so  numerous 
s  entirely  to  supplant,  for  a  time,  the  native  population  and  the.  in- 
ligeuous  institutions  of  the  country.  For  nearly  a  century  Jerusalem 
iras  subject  to  kings  and  barons  of  a  foreign  race.  The  feudal  system 
vas  imported  entire,  with  its  orders  of  knighthood,  its  "  Assises,"  and 
ill  the  concomitant  institutions  which  had  r:rown  up  -vith  the  feudal 
yatem  in  Western  Europe.  With  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  came 
he  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  witli  it  tlie  one  style  of 
irchitecture  which  they  then  knew,  or  wliich  was  appropriate  to  theii 
orm  of  worship. 

The  one  point  which  is  not  at  first  sight  obvious  is,  why  the 
yothic  style  in  Palestine  sliould  be  so  essentially  Italian,  with  so  little 
1^1  mixture  of  the  styles  prevalent  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps. 
I  may  have  been  that  then,  as  now,  the  Italians  settled  lfM)sely  in  the 
and.  We  know  that  the  trade  of  the  Levant  was  at  that  time  in  the 
lands  of  Venice  and  other  Italian  cities,  :in«\  \l  \s  v\v!\vt  \Xva.\.\\.^«^ 
asier  to  Bend  to  Italy  for  artists  and  workmen,  t\\a\\\o¥rA.\i^^^^ 
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Germany,  and  much  more  likely  that  an  Italian  would  nndertake  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  the  East  than  a  Northern  architect,  whoM 
ideas  of  Palestine  and  its  ways  must  have  been  extremely  indistinct 
Be  thb  as  it  may,  there  is  little  in  the  Gothic  architecture  of  Palestine 
either  as  regards  arrangement  or  details  —  except  the  plan  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — which  would  excite  attention  aa  sin- 
gular if  found  in  the  South  of  Italy  or  Sicily ;  and  as  little  that  would 
not  seem  out  of  place  if  found  on  our  side  of  the  Alps. 

Holy  Sepuxchbb. 

The  principal  building  erected  by  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  —  the  deliv 
erance  of  which  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels  was  the  object  of  thi 
wonderful  outburst  of  national  enthusiasm. 

For  a  century  or  more  before  the  Crusades  the  Christians  had  been 
debarred  from  approaching  the  sacred  dome  erected  by  Constantine 
over  the  holy  rock  which  still  contains  the  cave — the  "salutary  mon- 
ument of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,"  ^  and  had  been  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  temporary  church  of  very  moderate  pretensions 
erected  in  their  own  quarter  of  the  city.^  In  this  latter  building  the 
Easter  rites  had  been  celebrated  since  the  year  1048 ;  and  when  the 
Crusaders  (in  1099)  achieved  the  unexpected  deliverance  of  the  city 
from  the  Moslem,  it  seemed  to  the  uncritical  intellect  of  the  age  better 
to  retain  the  church  where  it  then  was  than  to  unsettle  the  belief  of 
the  ignorant  by  transferring  it  back  to  its  original  site.  The  "  Dome 
of  the  Rock" — now  known  to  European  travellers  as  the  "Mosque  of 
Omar  " — which  was  undoubtedl  v  the  church  which  Constantine  erected 
over  what  he  believed  to  have  been  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ — was 
throughout  the  12th  century  considered  as  equal  in  sanctity  with  the 
church  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  veneration  with  which  it  was 
regarded  had,  no  doubt,  considerable  influence  on  the  architecture  of 
the  age. 

When  the  Crusaders  reached  Jerusalem  the  sepulchre  on  the  spot 
where  it  now  stands  appears  to  have  stood  in  a  court  open  to  the 
sky,^  wuth  five  small  chapels  attached  to  it. 

As  soon  as  their  kingdom  was  sufficiently  consolidated  and  leisure 
afforded  them,  the  Crusaders  set  about  rebuilding  this  church,  appar- 
ently from  its  foundations.  There  is  no  precise  record  of  wlien  this 
took  place,  but  it  must  have  been  about  the  year  1130.     The  plan 


1  EusebiiLS,  "Vita  Constantini,"  lib. 
ilL  ch.  xxviii. 

*  For  particulars  regarding  the  trans- 


ference  the  reader  is   referivd  lo  l\ift\lVfifii-^^,V«^ 
Author' a Easajs  on  ''The  Ancient  To-\ 


pography  of  Jerusalem,"  and  "  The  Seih 
ulchre  and  the  Temple  at  Jemsalem.'*^ 
8  Sajwulf,  **Peregrinatio,"e(c(A.A 
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tlief  decided  apon  for  this  purpose  was  both  pleasing  and  appropriate, 
tltoi^  entirely  at  variance  with  the  arrangement  of  a  basilica  and 
independent  tomb-bouse  adopted  by  Constantine  when  he  erected 
bis  sacred  boildings  in  Jerusalem,  some  seven  centuries  before  the 
Onisades.  The  form  of  the  new  bnildings  is  now  tolerably  familiar 
to  the  Btadeot  of  archttectui'e.  The  earliest  germ  of  tt  is  found  in  the 
cliurch  of  St.  George  at  Thessalonica  (Woodcut  No.  877).  It  is 
further  developed  at  EioErah  (Woodcut  No.  871).  It  was  currently 
employed  in  the  North  of  Europe  (WoodcuU  Noa.  554  to  559),  and 

bloomed   into   perfection   at  Coti^ne  in  the  church  of  St.  GeretMi 

(Woodcut    No.  506).      It  is  also 

found  at  Little  Maplestead  (Wood- 
eat  No.  611),  Zara  (Woodcut  No. 

814),  and  elsewhere.    In  all  these 

inrtSDces  it  consists  of  a  circular 

nive  leading  to  a  rectangular  choir 

lenninated   by  an  apse.     Though 

piraarily  sepulchral  in  its  origin,  it 

ii  nsed  in  all  these  places  without 

uy  reference  to  its  original  destina- 

tion,  and  had  become  a  recognized 

form  of  Christian  church   for  the 

ordinary  purposes  of  worship.     At 

Jerusalem,  however,  it  was  chosen 

because  its  form  recalled  the  pur- 

pose  to  which  it  was  there  to  be 

ipplied.    The  circular  nave  again 

became  the  receptacle  of  the  tomb, 

nd  the  choir   and  its  apse  were 

tBraed  towards  the  east  in  obedience 

to  die  northern  superstition  as  re- 

ipects  orientation. 

Though  containing  so  many  ob- 
jects of  interest,  the  church  itself  .w-™.".. 

ii  not  large,  measuring  only  245  ft.  long  internally,  exclusive  of  the 

nypt  and  chapel  of  the  Cross,  wliich  extend  beyond  the  apse  to  the 

Mtward  in  sncb  a  manner  as  entirely  to  preclude  the  idea  of  a  nave 

*Ter  having  existed  in  that  direction. 
So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  information  which  remains  to  us, 

tbe  style  (before  the  fire  of  1808,  after  which  the  Rotunda  was  en* 

tirely  rebuilt)  waa  tolerably  homogeneous  throughout.     The  circular 

ptrt  (dedicated  1149),  which  was  that  first  erected,  was  constructed 

rtoDy  in  the  lonnd-arched  style.    The  choir  and  apse,  which  were 

■  "  Plaitta  •  Imaglnl  de*  Suri  Ediflxl  dt  Terra  Santa."    T^ensTua^  \ef». 
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not  completed  before  1169,  show  tha  progreas  the  new  atyle  vu  then 
makiag.  All  the  constructive  arches  in  thia  part  of  the  building  m 
{lointed  —  but  the  decorative  (lortions  atili  retain  the  circular  fonn. 

Owing  to  ita  situation  and  its  being  so  much  enonnibered  by  other 
buildings,  the  only  part  of  the  exterior  which  makes  any  pretention  to 
architectural  magnificence  ts  the  soathera  double  portal,  erected  spps- 
reotly  between  the  years  1140  and  1160.  This  is  a  rich  and  el^(«it 
example  of  the  style  of  ornamentation  prevalent  in  Sicily  and  Soutli- 
em  Italy  in  the  12th  centnry,  but  its  moat  elaborate  decoration  is  inp- 
plied  by  two  rich  coroiw 
of  classical  date,  built  in 
unsymmetrically  as  Btring- 
coursea,  amongst  detiits  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  tba 
Crasades.  From  their  Bt^le 
these  cornices  nndoubti-dlj 
belong  to  the  age  of  Coo- 
stantioe,  and  are  prob^J 
fragments  of  hia  baailieii 
which  had  been  destroy*"! 
in  the  beginning  of  the  lltli 
century  by  El-Hakem,  ud 
the  ruins  of  which  rami 
have  been  tying  about  « 
th(j  time  this  church  was  in 
course  of  erection.  At  »d 
earlier  age  such  fragment-' 
would  probably  have  W" 
more  extensively  used  npi 
but  in  the  12th  century  tin 
S3..   HoirHn.«i->--Pi-.n.iKiemi».«ic  «■      nrohitccts  had  acquired co» 

Utv.l  bcforo   ItiB  flri-  In  l«ms.     iFroin  Iler-        fidenCC    in    tllWinSclvCS   UC 
minlluo  Anilco.)  ■  ]    Jt 

their    own   style,  ana  de- 
spised clnssii-nl  nrrangenients  both  in  jilan  and  in  detail. 

The  wjiuli'Iirc  itself  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt,  about  the  J« 
1555,'  oi-  ill  least  BO  thoroughly  repaired  that  it  is  difficult  to  ».' 
what  its  exact  original  form  may  have  boon.  Probably  it  did  not 
differ  matorially  from  that  shown  in  the  woodcut,  smce  that  resemblff 
the  stvie  of  tlio  litli  iiimli  more  than  that  of  the  16th  centnry.  In 
anv  case,  if  funiishes  a  furious  exemplification  of  the  uncritiwl 
simjilioity  of  the  aye.  The  walla  were  marble,  inside  and  out,  and  in 
some  places  1  J*  iiiclies  or  less  than  2  feet  iu  tliiokness,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  there  ooulil  ho  any  live  rook  between  the  marble  rfal* 


'  Quucslwua,  "¥\\uiiMin,"  \i.^-^^- 
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It  vould  bave  been  ao  easy  to  liave  made  the  walls  thicker,  or  to 
have  Inilt  them  up  with  rough  unhewn  masses  of  rock !  But  the 
nnsiisijecting  fiiilh  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  have  been  equally 
wiUing  to  believe  it  was  rock-cut,  if  lold  so,  had  it  been  fashioned 
iu  *'ood  or  ill  any  other  material.  It  probably  never  would  have 
lietri  assumed  that  the  rock  was  there  if  it  were  not  ao  difficult  for 
nliicated  men  in  a  critifal  age  lo  understand  the  sinijile  faith  uf  dark 
B^B.  A  man  must  live  iirnung  people  In  an  early  stage  of  civilization, 
aoil  fev  Riiraclea  pei'fonned,  before  he  can  understand  what  took  place 
in  Europe  between  the  8lh  and  13th  cenlurit-e. 

Although  the  chni-cli  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was,  imturally,  by  far 
tfip  greatest  work  undertaken  by  the  Crusadens,  tijcre  are  some  six  or 
BVfu  Other  churches  in  Jerusalem,' 
r  its  immediate  vicinity,  which 
rere  erected  during  the  12th  cei> 
iry.  The  most  complete  of  these 
t  the  present  day  is  that  of  St. 
Jino  —  now  in  course  of  thorough 
Ipair  by  the  French  government. 
I  is  a  sgiall  church,  112  ft.  long 
r  66  ft.  wide  internally,  divided 
t«  three  aisles,  each  terminating 

an  apscrAnd  covered  with  Inter- 
vaulla,    showing    strongly 

iriced  transverse  ribs  of  the  usual 

Jian     pattern.      It    has    also    a 

all    dome     on     the    intersection 

iween    llie    nave    and    transept. 

e  windows  arc  small  and  with- 

l  tracery.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  coim- 

part  of  the  usual  Italian  church 
the    age.     The    same   remarks 

ily  lo  Sic.  Marie  la  Grande,  Ste. 

trie    LntJnc,  the    Mndehine,  and 

icr  churches  which  the  CliriHtiiiiis 

ill  Id  their  ({uarter  of   the  town, 

ring  their  occujiation,  to  replace       "'      '  i'io«h. 

iM  of  which    the   Moslems   had 
Seprivcd  them,  and  which  originally  stood  in  the  T!ar:un  area,  in  the 
tmmediato  proximity  of  the  true  church  of  Constantine. 

One  of  the  moat  perfect  churches  of  this  age,  out  of  Jerusalem,  i: 

'  ABtiwearecarL'fullyilra.TibiMiniidlboaullfuI  work  enllUM  "  lA^s&!,Uwi4fc 
1  by  Count  De  Vugiit,  iu  his  |  la  Terra  S»\nte,"  torts,  V 
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at  Abft  Go§h — the  ancient  Kiijath  Jearim  (Woodcnta  Nob.  887, 888J1  ■ 
Eiternaily  U  is  a  retitangle,  86  ft-  l»y  57  ft.,  with  tbree  ajist-s  whkd 
du  not  appear  externally.  Under  tlie  whole  is  an  extensive  crypt. 
Though  small,  it  is  so  complete,  and  no  elegant  in  ail  ita  details,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  more  perfect  example  of  the  alyle. 
Aa  iliiow  stHndeitis  vcryiiiiich  simpler  and  plainer  than  any  Northern 
example  of  the  same  age  would  be ;  but  it  originally  depended  on 
painting  for  its  decoration,  and  11*8068  of  this  may  still  be  seen  on  iW 
desecrated  walls.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  cutt!^ 
shed.  The  church  it 
Ramleh  is  one  of  ihe 
largest,  and  must  orijfi- 
nally  have  been  one 
of  the  tiuest  of  thne 
Syrian  chnrchea.  Ilit 
now  used  as  a  mosque, 
and  the  conae<]ueiit 
alleraiion  of  its  a^ 
rangements,  with  pla^ 
ter  and  wbitewaab, 
have  done  much  to 
degtroy  its  arobitec- 
toral  effect. 

At  Sebastfl  there  ii 
one  as  large  as  thai 
at  Ramleh  —  100  ft,  by  80  ft,  —  and  showing  a  more  completely  ile- 
veloped  Gothic  style  than  those  at  Jerusalem.  At  Lydda  there  i> 
another  very  similar  in  detail  to  ihit 
last  mentioned.  Though  now  only 
I  a  fr^ment,  it  ia  one  of  singular  ele- 
gance, and  shows  a  purity  01  deiul 
rimi^ement  not  usual  in  Nortlt- 
ern  churches  of  tl1.1t  age.  De  VugU* 
8  of  opinion  that  both  the  last-naincJ 
churches  must  have  been  completfd 
before  the  year  1187.  It  Is  hard,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  an  Italian  Golhifl 
style  could  have  attained  that  tlegree  of  perfection  so  early,  and  if  tbe 
date  assigned  ia  correct  it  is  evident  that  the  pointed  style  «tis  devfl- 
oped  earlier  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  a  circumstance  which  from 
onr  knowledge  of  what  bad  hajipened  in  Armenia  and  elsewhere  ia  hj 
no  means  improbable. 

The  date  assigned  to  these  churches  is  rendered  more  probaU*  by 
tbe  existence  of  a  Gothic  buWding,  cctWAx^'j  »a  ^iMMsei  o*  «a.-i  <t 
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(bote  menfioDed,  within  the  enclosure  of  the  mosque  at  Hebron.  If 
thtawu  a  work  of  the  Crusaders  it'muBt  have  been  built  before  1187, 
imx  the  Christians  never  had  access  to  the  place  after  their  defeat 
at  Tiberias.  If  not  erecte'd  by  them,  we  are  forced  to  assume  that 
theMoslems,  after  recovering  possession  of  the 
Kpalchres  of  the  Patriarchs,  employed  some 
Christiui  renegades  or  slaves  to  erect  a  mosque 
on  the  spot,  in  their  own  style  of  architecture. 
This  is,  however,  by  no  means  improbable, 
since  it  is  the  only  Christian  church  (if  it  be 

I     ooe)  in  Palestine  which  has  no  apse,  though 

I  Uiere  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  intro- 
ducing three  apses  ia  the  same  manner  as  at 
Abft  Gosh  (Woodcut  No.  837),  had  it  been  so 
desired.  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  the 
three  aisles  point  southward  towards  Mecca, 
ud  tiiaU  except  in  style,  it  has  all  the  aj'- 

pearance  of  B  mosque.  Both  Christian  ami  MiPUmofMcwuuatHcbroD. 
Uahomedan  tradition  are  silent  as  to  its  ei-ec-  *' 

tion,  BO  that  the  determination  of  the  question  gj/'o'^;^^''^  "^  ""'  -■i'-'"' 
i>iut  depend  on  a  more  careful  examination 

than  has  yet  been  possible.  Whichever  way  it  may  be  decided,  it  is 
I  carious  question.  It  is  either  a  Christian  building,  without  the 
arrangement  elsewhere  universally  indispensable,  or  it  is  a  Moslem 
tiogque  in  a  Christian  style  of  architeoture.  If  the  former,  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  Italian  pointed  style  of  architecture  in  the 
East  must  he  fixed  at  not  leas  than  half  a  century  anterior  to  that  in 
tbe  West.> 
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1  For    further  partlcularg  reganling  I  and  the  Temple  at  . 
Uila building,  tee  "The  Hoi;  Sepulchre  |  Author,  Appendix  J. 
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THE  term  Byzantine  has  of  late  years  been  so  loosely  and  incor- 
rectly used — especially  by  French  writers  on  architecture  —  that 
it  is  now  extremely  difficult  to  restrict  it  to  the  only  style  to  which  it 
really  belongs.  Wherever  a  certain  amount  of  colored  decoration  is 
employed,  or  a  peculiar  form  of  carving  found,  the  name  Byzantine  is 
applied  to  churches  on  the  Rhine  or  in  France;  although  no  similar 
ornaments  are  found  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  though  no  connection 
can  be  traced  between  the  builders  of  the  Western  churches  and  the 
architects  of  Byzantium,  or  the  countries  subject  to  her  sway. 

Strictly  speaking,  tlie  term  ought  only  to  be  applied  to  the  style  ot 
architecture  winch  arose  in  Bvzantium  and  the  East  after  Constantine 
transferred  the  government  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  that  city. .  It  is 
especially  the  style  of  the  Greek  Church  as  contradistinguished  fro"^ 
that  of  the  Roman  Cluirch,  and  ought  never  to  be  employed  for  any- 
thing beyond  its  limits.     The  only  obstacle  to  confining  it  to  this 
definition  occurs  between  the  ages  of  Constantine  and  Justinian.    Tp 
to  the  roiujn  of  the  last-named  monarch  the  separation  between  the 
two  churches  was  not  complete  or  clearly  defined,  and  the  archi- 
tecture was  of  course  likewise  in  a  state  of  transition,  sometimes 
i7jc]inini>'  to  one  style,  sometimes  to  the  other.     After  Justinian  s 
time,   the   line   may  be  c\ear\y  siiivi  ft\\^\vM  ^'c^'^^  ^sA  It  would 
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i  therefore  be  extremely  convenient  if  the  term  "  Greek  architecture  " 
could  be  used  for  the  style  of  the  Greek  Church  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day. 

If  that  term  be  inadmissible,  the  term  '*  Sclavonic "  might  be 
applied,  though  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Gothic  style  could 
b>e  designated  as  Teutonic.  Both,  however,  imply  ethnographic  dis- 
^inctions  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  sustain.  The  term  "Gothic" 
likappily  avoids  these,  and  so  would  "  Greek,"  but  for  the  danger  of  its 
^>eing  confounded  with  "Grecian,"  which  is  the  proper  name  for  the 
Or  lassical  style  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  If  the  employment  of  either  of 
"t.  liese  terms  is  deemed  inadvisable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
^tyle  into  Old  and  New  Byzantine  —  the  first  comprehending  the  three 
o*<?nturies  of  transition  that  elapsed  from  Constantine  to  the  Persian 
"^arof  Heraclius  and  the  rise  of  the  Mahomedan  power,  which  entirely 
<^lianged  the  face  of  the  Eastern  Empire, — the  second,  or  Neo-Byzan- 
"^ine,  including  all  those  forms  which  were  practised  in  the  East  from 
"^lie  reappearance  of  the  style,  in  or  after  the  8th  century,  till  it  was 
Superseded  by  the  Renaissance. 

Thus  divided,  the  true,  or  Old  Byzantine,  style  would  be  the  exact 
Counterpart  of  the  Romanesque.     As  explained  in  a  former  chapter 
^vol.  i.  p.  400)  that  style  was  a  transition  from  the  classical  Roman  to 
^he  styles  adopted  by  the  Barbarians,  the  old  style  having  died  out 
5ibout  the  age  of  Gregory  the  Great  (a.  d.  600).     An  exactly  similar 
process  went  on  in  the  East,  and  culminated  in  the  erection  of  Sta. 
Sophia  (a.  d.  532-558) :  the  difference  being  that  during  tliis  age  the 
Western  Empire  was  in  a  state  of  decay,  ending  in  a  debacle  from 
^hich  the  Gothic  style  practically  emerged  only  some  four  centuries 
later.     The  Eastern  Empire,  on  the  contrary,  was  during  that  time 
jDrogressively  forming  itself ;  and  did  form  a  style  of  its  own  of  singu- 
lar beauty  and  perfection,  which  it  left  to  its  Sclavonic  successors  to 
or  abuse  as  their  means  or  tastes  dictated.    The  Western  Empire 
as  not  in  a  position  to  form  a  style  so  early,  and  the  creation  of  one 
reserved  till  after  the  revival  in  the  11th  century. 
Though  the  styles  of  the  East  and  the  West  became  afterwards  so 
^^istinctly  separate,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  during  the 
«.geof  transition  (324-530)  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  can  be  traced. 
Oonstantinople,  Rome,  and  Ravenna  were  only  principal  cities  of  one 
empire,  throughout   the  whole  of  which  the  people  were  striving 
simultaneously  to  convert  a  Pagan  into  a  Christian  style,  and  working 
from  the  same  basis  with  the  same  materials.     Prior  to  the  age  of 
Constantine  one  style  pervaded  the  whole  empire.    The  buildings 
*t  Palmyra,  Jerash,  or  Baalbec,  Nice  or  Merida,  are  barely  distin- 
l       ^iQguishable  from  those  of  the  capital,  and  tlie  problem  of  how  the 
1       *«gan  style  oould  be  best  converted  to  Christian  uses  was  the  same 
I      *w  alL    The  consequence  is,  that  if  we  were  at  present  writine,  iv 
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history  which  stopped  with  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  the  onlj 
philosophical  mode  of  treating  the  question  would  be  to  consider  the 
style  as  one  and  indivisible  for  that  period ;  but  as  the  separation  wis 
throughout  steadily,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  makmg  its  way, 
and  gradually  became  fixed  and  permanent,  it  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient to  assume  the  separation  from  the  beginning.  This  method 
will  no  doubt  lead  to  some  repetition,  but  that  is  a  small  inconvenience 
compared  with  the  amount  of  clearness  obtained.  At  the  same  time, 
if  any  one  were  writing  a  hbtory  of  Byzantine  architecture  only,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  include  Ravenna,  and  probably  Venice  and  some 
other  tow*ns  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  in  the  Eastern  division.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  history  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Romanesque  styles,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  omit  the  churchesat  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem, or 
Salonica,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line  somewhere ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  western  limits  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  of  Russia  will  answer 
every  practical  purpose.  Eastward  of  this  line  every  country  in  which 
the  Christian  religion  at  any  time  prevailed  may  be  considered  a» 
belonging  to  tlie  Byzantine  province. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  style  (324-622)  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  the  whole  Christian  East  as  one  architectural 
province.    When  our  knowledge  is  more  complete,  it  may  be  possible 
to  separate  it  into  several,  but  at  present  we  are  only  beginning  to 
see  the  steps  by  which  the  style  grew  up,  and  are  still  very  far  froni 
the  knowledge  requisite  for  such  limitations,  even  if  it  should  here- 
after be  discovered  that  a  suflicient    number  exist.     All  the  great 
churches    with    which    Constantino    and    his   immediate    successors 
adorned    their   new  capital    liave  perished.      Like   the   churches  at 
Jerusalem    and    Hethlehem,   they    were    probably   constructed   witH 
wooden  roofs  and  even  wooden  architraves,  and  thus  soon  hccani^ 
a  prey  to  the  flames  in  that  most  combustible  of  capitals.    Christian 
architecture  has  V>een   entirely  swej)t  off  the  face  of  the  earth  a^ 
Antioch,  and  very  tew  and  imperfect  vestiges  are  found  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  Minor.     Still,  the  recent  researches  of  De  Vogii^  ir^ 
Northern  Syria,^  and  of  Texier  in  Salonica^ show  how  much  unexj-iecteJ 
wealth  still  remains  to  be  explored,  and  in  a  few  years  more  thi* 
chapter  of  our  history  may  assume  a  sha])e  as  much  more  complete 
than  what  is  now  written,  as  it  excels  what  we  were  compelled  to  be 
content  with  when  the  Handbook  was  published,  1855. 

Since  therefore,  under  present  circumstances,  no  ethnographic 
treatment  of  the  subject  seems  feasible,  the  clearest  mode  of  present- 
ing it  will  probably  be  to  adopt  one  purely  technical. 

I  "SyrieCentrale:  ArcliitocturecivileetreligieuseduI*auVII**8ifede.  Parle 
Compte  Mek'hior  de  Vogii^.''    The  plates  are  complete,  the  text  still  unpublished 
'  ^'  Byzantine  Architecture,"  by  TexiCT  aMYxmJMi.  '£^>X^^\jftTA^si^,  1864. 
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For  this  purpose  it  will  be  found  convenient,  first,  to  separate  the 
l^eo-Byzantine  style  from  the  older  division,  which,  in  order  not  to 
multiply  terms,  may  be  styled  the  Byzantine  par  excellence;  the  first 
<2hapter  extending  from  Constantine,  324,  to  the  Hejira,  622 ;  and 
She  second  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  first  division, 
it  is  proposed  to  treat  — 

First,  of  churches  of  the  basilican  or  rectangular  forms,  subdividing 
'tiiem  into  those  having  wooden,  and  those  having  stone  roofs. 

Secondly,  to  describe  circular  churches  in  the  same  manner,  sub* 
^Uviding  them  similarly  into  those  with  wooden  roo£s,  and  those  with 
stone  roofs  or  true  domes. 

This  subdivision  will  not  be  necessary  in  speaking  of  the  Neo- 
Syzautine  churches,  since  they  all  have  stone  roofs  and  true  domes. 

With  regard  to  civil  or  domestic  architecture  very  little  can  at 
present  be  said,  as  so  little  is  known  regarding  it,  but  we  may  hope 
that,  a  few  years  hence,  materials  will  exist  for  an  interesting  chapter 
on  even  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER    n. 

BASILICAS. 


Chuiches  at  Bethlehem,  Jernsalem,  uul  Theu«lon]a--IIectaiigalar  Chtndus  »' 
Syria  and  AsU  Minor,  with  wooden  roofs  and  atone  vaoltB. 

BASILICAS  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes  —  that  in  which  th* 
nave  is  divided  from  the  side-aisles  by  pi]}sre,c8iTfiiigeither entail* 
latures  or  arches,  as  the  most  purely  Romanesque  —  and  that  whid* 
has  piers  sup{>orting  nrclies  only,  and  is  transitional  between  the  Grs^ 
style  and  the  more  original  forms  which  were  elaborated  out  of  it. 

Of  the  former  class  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  pertecc  is  that 
erected  at  Bethlehem  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  ConBtantine,  in  froot 

of    the   cave  of  tlio 

Nativity.  The  nave 
seems  to  be  a  ncarlv 
unaltered  example  of 
this  age,  with  the  ail- 
vantage  over  the  con- 
temporary churcheJ 
at  Rome,  that  all  i» 
pillars  and  their  wpi- 
tals  were  ma<le  fi)r  llie 
places  .they  oci-u|>j", 
whereby  the  vho]e 
posseBsoB  a  conii'lrts- 
ness  and  jwdlnes*  »f 
proportion  not  ('"IT^ 
in  the  metropolis.  It^ 
dimensions,  thongb 
suflicieiit  for  effwti 
are  not  large,  Iwing 
.est.  The  i-lioir  with 
>ni  to  ho  jiart  of  the  original  arrangement, 
Justinian  when  he  renovated  —  Eutychius 
^\y  "wwYTymim  \?>  \\vo,t  ti  detached  circular 
basVVica,  oVx^wxaW^  winWrn^  "iiBft  « 


internally  lf>3  ft.  across,  h 
its  throe  a]>scs  doos  tkH  so 
but  to  have  been  addc.l  liy 
ss/s  rebuilt  —  the  church. 
bttilding,  external  to  the 


21.5  ft.  oast  and  ' 


Of  this  building  notiiing  now  rciuaiDB  above  ground'  bat  ia 
poi'tal,  now  known  U 
the  Golden  Gateway.' 
This,  however,  1b  w 
tremely  interesting  uu 
example  of  the  style  of 
the  age,  when  |iractueiit 
where  ancient  riinleriJl 
were  not  »v«ilsbl«  In  l>e 
worked  up  in  its  dmign. 
Both  exterualiy  aii4  in- 
ternally it  ]tre9crve»  »il 
the  elements  of  irswi- 
tion  between  a  liori/oDtiJ 
trabeate  style  IJkf  ibe 
i-noecujniiiii.)  clasHical   Roman,  and  »il 

aronate  style,  which  Cliristian  architeoture  became  immediately  ifw 

its  date.' 


TUBBSALOKICA. 

As  before  mentioned,  it  ia  to  Constantinople,  or  Alexanilrtft,  * 
Antioch,  that  we  should  naturally  look  to  supply  ua  with  ei; ample  of 
the  style  of  the  early  transition,  but  as  these  fail,  it  ia  to  'I'lifscBlonic* 
alone — in  so  far  as  we  now  know  —  that  we  ean  turn.  In  that  city  tkr" 
arc  two  ancient  examples.  One,  now  known  as  the  Eski  Junin  ot<<^" 
mosque  (Woodcut  No.846),  may  belong  to  the  6th  century,  tbonghlhcru 
are  no  very  exact  data  by  which  to  fix  its  age.  It  consists  of  a  ni*>'< 
measuring,  exclusive  of  nariliex  and  benia,  93  ft.  across  by  120  ft-— 
very  much  the  proportion  of  the  IJiihlelieni  church,  but  having onlj 
three  aisles,  the  centre  one  48  ft.  ii:  width.  The  other  church,  tli««' 
St.  Demetrius,  is  hircer,  Iml  less  aimple.  It  is  five-aisled,  h:m  two 
internal  transepts,  and  various  adjuncts.     AIUi};utber  it  seems  sW- 


■  In  1SU8  Captain  Warren  mailc  a 
discovery  on  tbe  north  side  of  Che  plat- 
form OQ  which  the  Dome  of  the  Roek 
stands,  which  seems  to  spttle  the  quea- 
t)on.  In  na  excavation  there  he  found 
several  piers  cut  In  the  rock,  with  archcia 
betwpen  lliem.  exftclly  on  the  spot  anil 
at  tbe  dejilh  b1  which  w^^  would  expect 
to  And  the  substructure  nf  the  basilica, 
from  Eusebins'  description.  The 
plorallon  ban  not  Iwen  followed 
Whenever  it  is,  It  will  settle  the  wbol 
goestlon  one  way  or  the  other. 
"ff««vervof  Jerusalem,  London,"  15IV, 

p.  as.) 


■  It  now  seems  t«  be  p3ietmlJj«* 
mitled.  even  by  those  most  oppw"  "• 
'     s  in  this  niKttH-.  that  inb  p>^ 
"  tr  f  e«ti 

le  has  vrnua™ 


,,_,  .,._  erected  for  festal  piavatt^ 
Christians  between  the  uca  of  C<m^ 
-      Vocft 


tine  nud  Justinian  |I>p 
to  (lib  century). 
lu  sugirest  by  " 
pose.     Till  they 


*«J?J!!S 


for  wlial  la"- 
pose,      nil  nil-)  ™i.  ....  »0  lll«y  ^'"^ 
loeui  standi  In  Hie  snnunent  m  lo  l»    , 
or  destination  of  those  bilUdlT"' 
For  further  partlcuUn,  MB 
1\iA-j%vw^^^  '■'^  ^o  Teinplsjj 
'  sa,\«tt,"  wj  xi*  kMiiwt,  " 


Ik.  dlgb.il 
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nderable  advance  towards  the  more  complicated  form  of  a  Christiaii 
church.  Both  these  elnirches  have  capacious  galleries,  rnnning  above 
the  side-aisles,  and  probably  devoted  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  women.  The 
date  of  St.  Demetrius  is  most  probably 
among  the  first  years  of  the  6th  century.^ 
The  general  ordinance  of  the  pillars  will 
l)e  understood  from  the  woodcut  (No. 
847).  Generally  they  are  placed  on  ele- 
vated bases  or  stools,  like  those  at  Spala- 
tro  and  in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  at 
Jerusalem,  and  all  have  a  block  above 
the  capital,  which  in  the  Jerusalem  ex- 
ample represents  the  architrave,  but  has 
here  become  an  essential  feature  placed 
on  the  capital  to  support  the  springing 
of  the  arch.  In  this  form  it  is  found 
very  generally  between  the  age  of  Constantino  and  Justinian,  but 
Bfter  his  reign  it  fell  into  disuse.     This  is  not  surprising,  as  it  is  far 


S15.  Eski  Jnma,  Thessalonioa.  (From 
Texier  and  PuUan.)  Scale  100  ft. 
tolin. 


St.  Demetriuii,  Tbessalonica.    (From 
Tezi«r  and  Pullan.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


S41,    A  relies  in  S  t.  Demetri  us  at  Thessalonica. 
A.  D.  GOO  to  520. 


<rom  being  agreeable,  though  just  such  a  characteristic  as  generally 
occurs  in  ages  of  transition. 

So  far  as  we  now  know,  there  is  only  one  church  of  this  class 
^t  Constantinople  —  that  known  as  St.  John  Studios,  —  a  three-aisled 
basilica,  125  ft.  Ions:  by  85  in  width  externally.     Its  date  appears 


»  The  particulars  for  these  churches 
•M  taken  from  Texier  and  Pullan's 
■ptendid  work  on  Byzantine  architec- 
ture, published  by  Day,  1864;  but,  as 


will  be  seen,  I  differ  essentially  from 
the  authors  as  to  tije  dates  of  the  build* 
ings  they  describe. 
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to  be  tolerably  well  aseertflincd  :i8  a.d.  463,  nnd  from  lliU  cimmi. 
stance,  lis  well  lis  ite  being  in  itrc 
iiK'trujwIiSiit  »ho«-a  less  ilevisiiim 
from  Itie  cltMSicftl  type  than  the 
]irovit]cial  examples  thiis  qiiolnl. 
The  lower  rmigc  of  columas  fiiy- 
polling  tlie  pullery  still  rrtain 
iho  classic'fil  ontlJnt'  nnd  su|)|>on 
!i  liorizoDMil  etitablaturo  (Wood- 
L'ut  No.  1*48} ;  the  app*r  anp' 
(jurting  ai'chea  liave  very  lillJe 
rcscMililaiH-e  to  tlie  olasaical  typ«) 
.  ami  aiT  wanting  in  ihe  architrave 
3  I'litck,  which,  in  fact,  never  seenu 
ti>  liiive  been  admired  in  tbe 
ca|ittal. 


Sybi 


AKD  Asia  Mckob. 


all  have  plain  n 


The  country  wlici-i'  — su  turnl 
least  as  wo  at  present  know— 
the  Byxaatine  basilica  was  prin- 
cipally devfloped  was  XorihiT'i 
Syria,  Already  in  D«  Vogu*'* 
work,  even  in  ita  incomjilele  8tal*i 
some  dozen  churches  are  m'- 
catcd  having  the  ftisk-s  Jiriilw 
from  the  naves  by  pillars  mV 
jiorling  arches.  One  of  tiiesa  unlj 
~~  that  ai  Soueideh  —  has  li*''' 
aisles,  all  the  rest  (hree.  Alm'*^ 
(jiin'tinii.'M  only  seen  internally,  ii*' 


_.'.i..j,|,:,;.j 


tlwise  /Fjeiitif'in'i  in  the  first  volume  (v*^  405),  bnt  Mmetin) 
firojucting,  &a  was  afterwards  umvevsa-W^'  tV^;  laaVw       ~ 
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have  square  tenainations  (Kefr  KUeh  and  Befaioh),  bat  tbb  seems 
ticeptional.  Moat  of  them  are  almost  the  size  of  out  ordinary  parish 
charchee  — 100  ft.  by  60,  or  thereabouts— and  all  belong  to  the 
three  centnries  —  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  —  of  which  this  chapter  eap&- 
cially  treats. 

The  church  at  Baqnoza  may  Berve  as  a  type  of  the  class  both  io 
plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Koe.  849,  850),  Its  dimensions  exter> 
uUy  art:  60  ft.  by  105;  and  beHides  the  narthex  —  not  shown  iu  the 


PUuotChDrelitUUliiutotMoaullcBiilIdlnpat  KelstSenuw.    (From  D«  VogU.^ 


KctioD  —  it  has  four  lateral  porches.  It  has  also  two  square  chapels 
«  vestries  at  the  end  of  th«  aislea — an  arrangement  almost  muversal 
in  these  churches. 

The  most  remarkable  of  tlie  group,  however,  is  that  of  St.  Simeon 
Stylites,  at  Kelat  Scman,  about  20  miles  east  of  Antioch.  Its  d.nien- 
Bioai  are  very  conwderable,  being  330  ft  long,  north  and  south,  and, 
"  HHrly  88  may  be,  800  ft.  east  and  went,  across  what  may  be  called 
ttitTuuepta.    The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  great  ocUvgQ&^^^^vncH^ 


flYZ.iSTINE  AKCHITKCTDBE.' 

on  3  rock  in  the  centre  of  wliich  the  pillar  of  that  eccenttio 
originally  stood.  TtiiB  apparently  wao  never  roofed  over,  buti 
always  expoged  to  the  air  of  heaven.' 

The  greater  pai't  of  tlie  conventual  buildings   belonging 
church  still  remain  in  a  state  of  completeness,  —  a  fact  which 
startling  to  those  who  are  not  aware  how  many  of  the  great 
establishments  of  Syria  etill  stand  entire,  wanting  only  the  riwbi 
whicli  were  apparently  the  only  parts  eoiistriicted  of  wood. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  at  Kelat  Seman  sci'm  to  have  Imd 
completed  within  the  limits  of  the  5th  century,  and  not  to  haveliMl 
touched  or  altered  since  they  were  deserted,  apparently  in  cow- 
quence  of  the  Mahomedan  irruption  in  the  7th  century.  The  iiii»i 
curious  point  is  that  such  a  building  ehould  have  remained  so  Ion;  in 
such  a  situation,  unknown  to  the  Western  world;  for  the  uoticM 
hitherto  jjublished  have  been  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme. 
But  we  now  know  thai  when  all  the  details  are  made  public,  they  will 
form  by  far  the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  offered  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  architecture  of  that  age. 

In  the  same  jjrovince  we  find  also  the  earliest  example's  of  the  dm 

leparate  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  TlieM 

seem   to   have   been    currently  luwl  i" 

Xoithem    Syria    in    the  6th  centurT, 

though    not    found    in   the    \fvft  — U 

Icnst  not  used  In  the  same  mnniicr— 

for   several  centuries    latei'.     GcneriUy 

three  kucIi  ::rcheB  only  were  emjilo^ 

w.    [■Umot^nmrch^atK,.iii,eiL,i..    .^^    ^^^^    length    of   the    nave,  and  lb*y 

consequently    left    the    floor    so  "f"'" 

and  free,  that  it  is  very  questionable   if   in   churches  of  jiraiw^ 

dimensions  the  introduction  of  -i  tnuch  larger  number  by  the  Golbtf 


of  pier  arelies  in  a  church  to 


Another  very  small  ehiurh,  tlial  of  |  «eenia 
3toad}e}el».  tboiigh  under  50  U.  Bquaie,  \\.tTtt\ 


have-  ndoiiud  tbe  unw  bfF^ 
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architects  was  an  improvement.  Taking  it  altogether,  it  is  probable 
that  such  a  church  as  that  at  Rouheiha  (Woodcut  No.  853)  would, 
if  literally  reproduced,  make  a  better  and  cheaper  church  for  an 
English  parish  than  the  MedisBval  models  we  are  so  fond  of  cop3ring. 
A  considerable  amount  of  perspective  effect  is  obtained  by  throwing 
two  transverse  arches  across  the  nave,  dividing  it  into  three  com- 
partments, each  including  four  windows  in  the  clerestory ;  and  the 
irhole  design  is  simple  and  solid  in  a  degree  seldom  surpassed  in 
buildings  of  its  class.  Its  dimensions  are  63  ft.  by  150  over  all 
Jxtemally. 

In  many  of  these  churches  the  transverse  arches  of  the  nave  are 
msitted ;  and  when,  as  at  Kalb  Louzeh  (Woodcut  No.  855)  the  cleres- 
ory  is  accentuated  by  roofing  shafts,  the  same 
ffect  of  perspective  is  obtained  by  other 
leans,  and  perhaps  as  successfully.  It  is  very 
iteresting,  however,  to  find  that  as  early  as 
le  6th  century  the  architects  were  thought- 

11        -     ,.  .,     >  .  J       >.i,  8W.  Plan  of  Church  at  Kalb 

lily  feehng  their  way  towards  those  very  ijouzeh.  scale  loo  ft.  to 
rinciples  of  design  which  many  centuries  ^' 
^rwards  enabled  the  Gothic  architects  to  produce  their  most  suc- 
issful  effects.  The  introduction  of  four  windows  over  each  great 
•ch,  and  of  a  roofing-shaft  between  each  to  support  the  beams  of  the 
K>f,  was  a  happy  thought,  and  it  is  wonderful  it  was  so  completely 
St  sight  of  afterwards. 

It  is  probable  that  the  apse  (Woodcut  No.  855)  was  originally 
lomed  with  paintings  or  mosaics,  or  at  least  that  it  was  intended  it 
lould  be  so  ornamented ;  but,  even  as  it  is,  it  is  so  well  proportioned 
>  the  size  of  the  church,  and  to  its  position,  and  so  appropriately 
namented,  that  it  is  better  than  most  of  those  found  in  Roman 
isilicas;  and,  for  a  small  church,  is  a  more  dignified  receptacle  for 
le  altar  than  either  the  French  chevet  or  the  £nglish  chancel. 

Did  our  limits  admit  of  it,  it  would  be  not  only  pleasant  but  in- 
ructive  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject;  for  few  parts  of  our  in«jiiiry 
in  be  more  interesting  than  to  find  that,  as  early  as  the  6th  century, 
le  Roman  basilica  had  been  converted  into  a  Christian  church,  com- 
ete  in  all  its  details,  and  —  internally  at  least —  in  a  style  of  archi- 
tcture  as  consistent  and  almost  as  far  removed  from  its  classical 
pototype  as  the  Mediaeval  Gothic  itself. 

Externally,  too,  the  style  was  bocominir  indepiMident  of  classical 
odels,  though  hardly  in  the  same  degree.  The  porches  of  the  churches 
ere  generally  formed  in  two  stories,  the  lower  having  a  large  central 
'ch  of  admission,  the  upper  consisting  of  a  colonnade  which  partially 
d,  while  it  supported  an  open  screen  of  windows  that  admitted  a 
X)d  of  light  into  the  nave  just  in  the  position  where  it  was  most 
fectira     Without  glaas  or  mnllions  sucli  a  Tang|d  oi  VvckdLQ^%  x^w^v 


This  mode  ot  Ugbting  is  lu-ttt-r  lllustrau-d  at  Babouda,  wbcre  it* 
em|tIoyod  in  its  Bimjilest  foim.    No  liglit  is  admillw 

Qto  lliu  (.Impel  except  through  one  gi-eat  Bemi-ein^uUf 
wtiidon-  over  the  entrance,  and  this  is  protcol« 
externally  by  a  scrpt-n  of  coluiniia.  This  mod*  « 
introducing  light,  bb  wc  shall  afterwanls  see,  W 
common  in  India  at  tins  age,  and  earlier,  all  ^ 
Chaitya  cavee  being  lighted  in  tlie  same  mannwi 
and  for  artistic  effect  it  is  equal,  if  not  nnpcrior,  V 
any  other  which  has  yet  been  inventi-ii.  The  Ug'il 
ia  high,  and  bt>hind  the  worshipper,  and  ihruftn 
(u  m  I  m.  direct  on  the  altar,  or  principal  part  of  the  church. 

In  verylitrge  buildings  it  could  hardly  be  applied,  but  for  amaUeroi 
it  is  aiuguiarly  cfiective. 


I  AND  ASIA  MINOE. 

Tbe«stomaI  effect  of  these  buildings,  though  not  so  ori^nnl  ai 
tie  inlcrior,  is  still  very  far  reiiioVGd  friiii  thf  chssical  type,  and 
pfwtrnw  a  variely   of  outline   and 
'ety  different  from  the  sini- 
iity  at    s   Pagan    temple.      One 
the    moat    complete   is   that   at 
iiinnamm     (Wowlcut     No.    858), 
inigli    that    at    Knlb    Louzeli    is 
»i\y  as    perfect,   but   simpler  in 
tail.    For  a   church   of   the   Gth 
uliiry  it  is  wonderful  how  i 
Ifiiientti  of  later   buildings  it  sug- 
cven     tlie    western     towers 
m  la  be  indicated,   and,  except 
four  columns    of    the  gallery, 
f  m   very  little    to    recall   the 
«vli>  out  o(  which  it  arose. 
Tlit^ro    are    cunHiilerablu 
_Pf  a  wooden-roofed  basilica  at  Per- 
il*, which   may  be   even   older 
those  just  described;  biithaving 
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mouldings.  It  had  galleries  on  either  side  of  the  nave,  bat  how  these 
were  supported  or  framed  is  not  clear.  It  may  have  been  by  wooden 
posts  or  marble  pillars,  and  these  would  have  either  decayed  or  been 
removed.  The  two  square  calcidica  or  vestries,  which  in  the  Syrian 
churches  terminate  the  side-aisles,  are  here  placed  externally  like 
transepts,  and  beyond  them  are  two  circular  buildings  with  domical 
roofs  and  square  apses.  What  their  use  was  is,  however,  doubtful. 
In  fact,  we  know  so  little  of  the  architecture  of  that  age  in  Asia 
Minor  that  this  building  stands  quite  exceptionally ;  and  very  little 
use  can  be  made  of  it,  either  as  throwing  light  on  other  buildingfs  or 
as  receiving  illustration  from  their  peculiarities.  But  seeing  how 
much  has  been  effected  in  this  direction  of  late,  we  may  fully  hope 
that  this  state  of  isolation  will  not  long  remain. 


860.    Ghnreb  at  PergamtiB.    (From  a  Plan  by  Ed.  Falkener,  Esq.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  In. 

One  other  church  of  the  4th  century  is  known  to  exist — at  Nisibir: 
It  is  a  triple  church,  the  central  compartment  being  the  tomb  of  tF^ 
founder,  the  first  Armenian  bishop  of  the  place.  Though  mucr 
ruined,  it  still  retains  the  mouldings  of  its  doorways  and  windows  i» 
perfect  as  when  erected,  the  whole  being  of  fine,  hard  stone.  Thes< 
are  identical  in  style  with  the  buildings  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro,  ancf 
those  of  Constantine  at  .Jerusalem  ;  and  as  their  date  is  well  known, 
they  will,  when  published,  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  info^ 
mation  we  now  possess  regarding  the  architecture  of  this  period. 

Chubchks  with  Stone  Roofs. 

All  the  buildings  above  described — with  the  exception  otihediMfA 
at  Baboud&^^have  wooden  toote,  a&  \v«ca  \\v^  c«&^  ^«tk«w3\^  "^nflithe 


uilic.na  aac)  the  temples  of  the  classical  age.  The  Romans,  however, 
m\  built  tcmplea  mth  aisles  and  vaulted  them  as  early  its  the  age  of 
lUgustus,  as  at  Nimes,  for  instance  (Woodcut  No,  ISD),  and  they  had 
Doted  their  largest  basilicas  and  tmtlis  with  intersecting  vaults.  We 
lonld  not  therefore  feel  siirprise'l  if  the  OhiiMtinns  sometimes 
H-rapiud  the  same  thing  in  their  rectangular  churches,  more  eepo* 
ally  as  the  dome  nas  altrays  a  favorite  mmlc  of  roofing  circular 
nilditijTH;  and  the  problem  which  the  Byzantine  architects  of  the 
ij'  set  themselves  to  solve  was  —  as  we  shall  presently  »ee  —  how  to 
t  A  circular  dome  of  masonry  to  a  rectangular  building. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  a  stone-roofed  church  is  that  at 
'afklia  in  the  Haurac.    It  is  probubly  of  the  age  of  CoDstantine, 


*.  tMttoa  A  B.  Tkflilift.   (From  Do  VoclMj 
8ialaaeB.ioIlii. 


though  as  likely  to  be  before  hts  time  as  after  it.  Its  date,  however, 
i»  not  of  very  great  im]jorlanoe,  as  its  existence  dnea  not  prove  that 
the  form  was  adopted  from  choice  by  the  Clirisiians:  the  tnith  being 
that,  in  the  country  where  it  is  found,  wood  was  never  used  as  n 
buildinjr  material.  All  the  buildings,  lioili  domestic  and  public,  are 
eumfiosed  wholly  of  stone  —  the  only  available  material  for  the  puriwsc 
which  the  country  afforded.  In  eoneetjueiice  of  this,  when  that  tide 
of  ciiinniorcial  pros)>enty  which  rose  under  the  Roman  nilo  flowed 
acrou  the  country  from  the  Euphrates  valley  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  inhabitants  had  recourse  to  a  new  mode  of  ounstruotlon,  which 
was  |iraotically  a  new  style  of  architecture.  This  consisted  In  tlie 
eraployment  of  arches  uistead  of  beams.  These  were  placed  so  near 
one  ajiotlier  that  flat  stones  could  be  laid  side  by  side  from  arch  to 
Oto  those  •  iajrer  of  concrete  was Bi>re&d,&n4^iocA.^nK^ 
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formed  so  indestructible  that  whole  towns  remain  perfect  to  the  pi«» 
ent  day,  as  originally  constructed  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Cfarifr 
tian  era.^ 

One  example  must  suffice  to  explain  this  oorions  mode  of  ood 
struction.  The  church  at  Tafkha  is  50  feet  square,  exclusive  of  the  apn 
It  is  spanned  by  four  arches,  7  feet  6  inches  apart.  On  each  side  an 
galleries  of  fiat  slabs,  resting  on  brackets,  as  shown  in  Woodcuts  Xo6. 
860,  862,  which  again  are  supported  by  smaller  transverse  arches. 
At  one  side  is  a  tower,  but  this  is  roofed  wholly  by  bracketing,  as  if 
the  architect  feared  the  thrust  of  the  arch  even  at  that  height. 

The  defect  of  this  arrangement  as  an  architectural  expedient  is  the 
extreme  frequency  of  the  piers,  8  or  10  feet  being  the  greatest  distance 
practicable ;  but  as  a  mechanical  expedient  it  is  singularly  ingenious. 
More  internal  space  is  obtained  with  a  less  expenditure  of  material 
and  danger  from  thrust  than  from  any  mode  of  construction — wholly 
of  stone — that  we  are  acquainted  with;  and  with  a  little  practice  it 
might  no  doubt  be  much  improved  upon.  The  Indian  architects,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  attempted  the  same  thing,  but  set  about  it  in 
a  diametrically  opj  josite  way.  They  absolutely  refused  to  employ  the 
arch  under  any  circumstances,  but  bracketed  forward  till  the  space  to 
be  covered  was  so  limited  that  a  single  stone  would  reach  across. 
By  this  means  they  were  enabled  to  roof  spaces  20  or  25  feet  span 
without  arches,  which  is  about  the  interval  covered  with  their  aid  at 
Tafkha.2 

Another  circumstance  which  renders  these  Hauran  examples 
interesting  to  the  architectural  student  is  that  they  contain  no  trace 
or  reminiscence  of  wooden  construction  or  adornment,  so  apparent 
in  almost  every  other  style.  In  Lycia  it  is  absurdly  so.  In  Egypt, 
in  Greece,  in  India,  in  Persia  —  everywhere,  in  fact  —  we  can  trac^ 
back  the  principal  forms  of  decoration  to  a  wooden  original ;  here 
alone  all  is  lithic,  and  it  is  ])rol>ably  the  only  example  of  the  sort  that 
the  whole  historv  of  architecture  affords. 

If  there  are  any  churches  in  the  Byzantine  province  of  the  age  of 
which  we  are  treatinir^  whose  naves  are  roofed  by  intersecting  vaults, 
they  have  not  yet  been  deserihed  in  any  accessible  work;  but  gn^at 
tunnel-vaults  have  been  introduced  into  several  with  effect.  One  such 
is  found  at  Ilierapolis,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia  (Woodcut  No.  804). 
It  is  divided  by  a  bold  ranire  of  piers  into  three  aisles,  the  centre  one 


*  A  prt'at  (leal  of  very  irnOt'vam  mat- 
ter has  lKH»n  written  about  these  **  giant 
citi«*s  of  Bashan,'*  as  if  their  age  were 
a  matter  of  doubt.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Ilauran  which  can  l)y  any  jkjssI- 
bllitv  ilnto  bofore  tlie  time  of   Uoiwaw 


sequent  to  the  destmctlon  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus. 

2  The  constructive  dimensions  of  the 
porch  at  C^hilumbrum  (further  on)  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  this  church: 
\YOt\\  Ivave.  ftat  stone  roofs,  hut  in  thi 


eiipii^warv  in   the  count rv.    T\\e   veryxlivClvwv,  \\vo\]k!^  «k  ts^xi^  TOftx^  tbi^^ 
earliest  now  existing  are  probably  aub-\examvV^^^^«^^»^^*»a^• 


hiTlng  a  Clear  width  of  45  ft.  6  in.  TIic  internni  ilinicn^iiutifl  ol 
lie  cliitrdi  are  177  ft.  I>y  Ufl.  There  are  three 
gnil  piers  id  tlie  length,  which  carry  bold  trans- 
vrrw  ribs  so  as  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
nalt,  and  have  between  them  secondary  arches, 
carry  the  galleries 

There  is  another  church  at  the  same  place, 
roof  of  wliich  is  of  a  somewhat  more  com- 
kted  form.  The  internal  length,  140  ft.,  is 
Ideil  into  three  by  transverse  arches ;  but  its 
itpucnliarity  is  that  the  vault  is  cut  into  by 
li-fiirculnr  lunettes  above  the  screen  side-wails, 
through  these  the  light  is  introduced.  This 
arrangement  will  be 
umlerstood  from  the 
KL-clioii  (W.iO.<IcHt  No. 
m;).  Taken  altogether, 
there  is  proliably  no 
other  chureh  of  its  age 
nnil  class  in  which  the 
vault  is  so  pleasingly 
and  artistically  ar- 
riinged,  and  in  which 
tlic  mode  of  intro<luo- 
ing  the  tight  is  so 
judicious  and  effective. 

The  age  of  these  two    ^  SiEwn.'^TSr 
last    churches     is     not  '^'  ^-  ''"'■' 

They  probably  belong  to  the  5th,  and  arc 
c-ntftinly  not  later  ttian  the  6th  oentaty  ;  but,  before  we  can  spenk 
with  ii'rtuinly  on  the  subject,  more  examples  must  be  brought  to 
liglit  and  examined.  From  our  present  knowledge  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  a  sutticicnt  number  do  exist  to  complete  the  chapter; 
Will  it  is  to  lie  hoped  they  will  he  pulJislied,  since  a  history  of  vaults 
111  the  East,  independent  of  domes,  is  still  a  desideratum. 


fttv  well  ascertained. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
CIRCULAR  OR  DOMICAL  BUILDINQS 


CONTENTS. 

drcular  Churches  with  wooden  roofs  and  with  trae  domes  In  Syria  and  Tbmt 
lonica — Churches  of  St.  Sei^gius  and  Bacchus  and  Sta.  Sophia,  Constantioih 
pie  —  Domestic  Architecture. 

AS  before  hinted,  all  the  churches  described  in  the  last  chapter  might 
fairly  be  described  as  Romanesque,  and,  if  our  history  stopped 
til  ere,  Eastern  Romanesque  would  be  the  proper  title  to  apply  to  them. 
At  the  time  of  their  erection,  however,  a  circular  domical  style  was 
being  simultaneously  elaborated,  which  not  only  gave  a  different 
character  to  the  whole  style,  but  eventually  entirely  superseded  the 
Romanesque  form,  and  became  an  original  and  truly  Byzantine  art 

As  was  the  case  with   the    rectangular  buildings,  those  of  the 
circular  form  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  those  having 

wooden  and  those  possessed  of  stone 
roofs.  In  this  case,  however,  the  i)ro- 
portions  are  reversed  ;  the  stone-roofed 
circular  buildings  being  by  far  the 
most  numerous ;  the  wooden,  on  the 
contrary,  exceptional. 

The  typical  example  of  the  latter 
class  is  the  church  which  Constantine 
erected  over  what  he  believed  to  he 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Christ  in  Jem- 
salem.  The  building  is  now  known 
to  the  Moslem  world  as  the  "  Dome  of 
the  Hock  "  (Kubbet  es  Sakhra) ;  hy 
Western  Christians  it  is  called  the 
"  Mosque  of  Omar."  In  reality  it  ia 
a  nearly  unaltered  Christian  building 
of  the  4th  century.*  As  such  its  interest  to  the  Christian,  in  marking 
what  is  to  him  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  in  the  whole  world,  i« 


867.  Plan  of  tht*  Doiiu*  of  the  Rock  at 
•lerusalem.  (From  Catherwood  and 
Aruiulalo.)    Scalo  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


'  For  tlio  armnuents  on  which  this  I  published  in  1847,  and  to  a  work  en- 
assertion  is  based  the  reader  Is  referwid  I  titled  **The  Holy  Sepulchre  and  tin 
to  the  essay  on  **  The  Ancient  Tow)g-\lcuiv\'ft^X.  iwroaaSfiaJ*^    llunay,  1885. 
raphy  of  Jerusalem,*'  by  the  Autuot,\ 
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«r  ought  to  be  immenHe.  It  ib  equally  important  to  the  archieologist 
u  being  the  earliest  important  church  of  its  class  erected  wholly  for 
Cliristian  piirpost'S ;  while  it  is  of  even  more  value  to  the  architect 
fruni  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  whole  world. 
In  diioensionB  it  is  8ur]>asHed  by  many,  being  an  octagon  of  only  160 
ft.  diameter ;  and  in  solidity  it  is  not  to  be  compared  witli  those 
vliuUy  constructed  of  stone;  but  in  richness  of  material  there  are 
fev  that  can  bo  compared  with  it.  Its  pillars  are  of  marbles  of 
liw  most  precious 


the  Rocif .    (From  ■  Drawing  by 


patterns  more 
beautiful  and 
eolors  more  ex- 
quisite than  any 
Id  be  found  in 
our  Northern 
cathedrals.  The 
d«aign  of  this 
tburch  is  also 
•ingalarly  appropriate  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected. 
The  emperor's  orders  were,  "That  a  House  of  Prayer  should  be 
meted  round  the  Saviour's  tomb  on  a  scale  of  rich  and  lavish 
magnificence,  which  may  surpass  all  others  in  beauty;  and  that  the 
details  of  the  building  be  such  that  the  finest  structure  in  any  city 
ol  my  empire  may  be  excelled  by  this."  '  Xo  orders  were  ever  more 
literally  or  more  saccesafulty  obeyed.    The  details  still  retain  much 


'  It  is  difficult  to  auppOM  that  such 
pfedous  mu-blea  lay  about  unappropri- 
*W  lill  the  end  of  the  7th  oentury.  long 
«Wr  the  time  when  botti  Constanline 
•04  JuitinUn  had  been  to  buay  erecting 


churches  and  other  buIldtngE  tn  the  Hobf 
City. 

'  Euaeblui,  "  ViU  CoDBiaatiai,"  lilh 
liL  ch.  zxv. 


1^1 


m 


To  llie  archtcolt^ist  its  [irio- 
cipni  interest  lies  in  Uie  niim'ie> 
of  ir.inBitional  features  it  [Tf 
seats.  Tlie  old  tralicaw  «'1» 
of  tfie  Rnmaua  vrn*  viHilingW- 
willingly  to  tlio  aruuuiv  ttvlt 
that  wa§  so  soon  to  enpem^le 
It.  The  former  is  stUl  rptmni-J 
as  an  ornament ;  the  latter— *» 
in  the  palace  of  Diocletiwi  "1 
SpalatTO  (vol.  i.  p.  304)  —  ww 
fast.  Iwi^oniing  the  essentiiil  I'W 
-  jj~^|„g i;^ ^,(i,"gj^Q^~   '  striietive  expedient.* 

Though  the  shafts  of  the 
rohinms  iecm  to  have  been  generally  borrowed  from  older  buildiDg*> 
tlif  cnpitnis  were  apparently  carved  for  the  nonce.     They  are  wuij 


'  Dnring  the  present  jenr,  In  exePiiN 
Ing  aame.  repair*  to  the  Dome  of  tlif 
Bock,  tlin  tile!!  th»t  coTttred  the  whole 
of  ihe  upper  part  have  liwii  Btrlpped  off 
and  rovRnlwl  the  ori^rinal  urcliitwtiin-  of 
Constjtntlne  in  all  Its  purity  nmi  sim- 
plicltj.      The  wInJows  in   Ihe  nilddle 


circular  arches,  icparuU'ii  r 

mnuU  cnlutuus  with  sqiiiiti 
ileal  with  Ihose  In  the  ^ -- 
enuB.  built  III  Con"!!'!  ' 
Conslantinople.  An  ■■^■■^ 
niosoue  aa  now  rrvwilii.i  :..,  , 
piiblUlitMl  In  the  (Jiinrtcrly^tAle 


utorfareallshon-n  to  hv  round-*Tp\ieA.U\w?».\>«l.\iveK);vlon»tlon' 
■nrf  above  ihtuw  Is  an  arcado  ol  13  »m»,ft\tTOTti  AT»"«\i\?f.Vs  U.\*' 


.u.nB.in. 
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.iitieal  with  Uiose  employed  in  the  basilica  at  Betlilehem,  and  some 
liit-m  still  ret&iD  the  cross  on  the  nbacas  (Woodcut  No.  870).  My 
]>re8sion  is  that  roost  of  them  were  so  adorned,  but  the  emblem 
covered  up  with  piaster.  As  a  nile,  the  bases  of  the  pillars  ara 
bical  blocks,  such  as  were  intro- 
ced  at  S))alatro  by  Diocletian, 
d  continued  fashionable  down,  nt 
lat,  to  the  time  of  Justinian, 
ley  are  always  employed  at  Thcs- 
lonica  (Woodcut  No.  84"). 
If  we  were  to  form  an  opinion 
)ni  the  constnictive  details  only, 
ere  would  be  no  difficulty  in  as- 
rning  this  building  to  so  earlier 
;e  than  even  that  of  Constantine ; 
It,  taking  botli  the  mechanical 
I'l  artistic  details  into  considera- 
171,  it  is  im]K)saiblc  to  place  its 
i><-tion  before  the  ago  of  that 
Dnarcli,  and  it  seems  absolutely 
rtaiu  that  the  same  features 
;re  never  reproduced  in  any 
itdiug  erected  after  the  accession 
Justinian. 

Constautinealso  erected  a  church 
.Antioch,  which,  from    the   de- 
'ifitiun  of  it  preservwl  by  Euscbiu; 
in,  and  probably  siinilar  but  l(>ss  ricl 
Jerusalem. 

On  Mount  Gerizim,  on  or  tit:ir  tht 
etinian  built  an  oct.igonal  rhunh,  in 
jnie  of  the  Rock  at  Jerusalem,  tin 
vniice  towards  Chrisliiin  arrimgenx 
ui]>letely  destroycil  that  only  its  f<iiii: 
At   Busrah   in  the  Ilauran  there 
[■ertained  date — a.i>.  51:! — which,  wl 
II  throw  considerable  light  on  the  st 
>a  trnnsfomit'd  into  u  C'hriwtia 
nare,   but    internally    circul:) 
ace  is  91  ft.  in  diameter,  and 


|,1;„ 


iif  the  Samaritan  temple, 
soiiK^whut  fhnilar  to  the 
>xhi1iiting  a  con.sidcrablo 

IS  rim  now  be  recovereil.i 
■hureh  of  perfectly  well- 
lire  eiiinpletcly  ilhistrateil, 
y  which  a  Pagan  temple 

church.'  It  is  a  building  externally 
(Wootkul  No.  871).    The  central 

.as  evidently  covered  with  a  wooden 


1  Aplanof  thechurch,  reaiillinE:from'  *  Tlie plan  hirrc  Intnxlneed  wu  mads 
eavationsuulineaxitri'iiicntii vi-rycai-c-  by  M.  Key.  It  Is  liup«il  that  when  Ds 
(It  made,  was  bmuRlit  home  by  Capt.  Vugue'R  workUcoDi^UAA^%%W&^u«i« 
ifaoa   ot   the   Pilvatinu   Explonttiuu  iiiorc  about  it. 


roof,  but  whether  sujiporttd  on  ciglit  piers,  or  covering  the  whel* 
Pjmce  ill  one  span,  is  not  Al^hv.  Tlie  gieat  iutereat  of  the  jilmi  eowinU 
iu  its  sliotv-iiig  the  progress  insde  in  mlnpting 
this  form  to  Christian  purposes,  during  f  lie  IS) 
yeai-B  which  had  elapsed  sint-e  the  Dome  of  tin 
Itock  was  erected  at  Jernsaleni,  That  haa  no 
apee  or  sanctuary,  and  is  in  everv  CHseulial  i 
Pagan  Ijuilding,  in  so  far  as  suty  dis[iMiticiii  of 
the  ])hin  is  iioncemed  ;  tins  is  a  Christiim  cliardi 
in  every  essential  respect. 

It  is  to  be  hopcil  that  further  invesligitiwi 

may  enable  us  to  supply  nil  tlic  stejM  by  which 

fic«iu  iiiv  ft.  hi  I  111,       tliis  transformation  took  place.     Meanwhile  on«, 

and  a  very  curious  one,  exists  at  Kelat  Semin,  in 

Northern  Syria,  and  presents  a  eombinatiou  of  n  circular  v'vh  » 

rectangular   chnreli.  very  common   In   Armenia  and   Georgia.     A< 


VogDt.)    Sva1eau[t.to 


ifi  generally  the  case  there,  they  are  very  small  in  dimmeioui 
the  whole  group  only  measuring  120  fi.  by  78.  Wlien  De  \'ogiii*» 
leit  is  published,  we  shall  probably  know  the  purpose  for  whidi 
these  buildings  were  erected.  At  present  they  look  like  a  tomb 
and  its  accompanying  mortuary  chapel,  disposed  as  the  Martyriiim 
and  Anastasia  of  Constautine  were  at  Jerusalem:  but  on  this  and 
many  other  points  we  must  wait  for  further  infonuation  behtt 
speaking  positively. 


CiiuKcnEa  WITH  Domes, 

Whether  the  Dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  (vol.  i,  p.  810)  w» 
erected  in  the  time  of  the  Anloninea,  or  Ijeforc  the  time  of  AugDriuh 
as  is  generally  supposed,  it  is  evident  that  the  Komnns  hiul  conquered 
the  difficulties  of  domic  construction  long  before  the  transferenrfrf 
the  seat  of  power  to  Byzantium  j  llie  Pantheon  being,  up  to  this  hour, 
the  largest  (single)  dome  ever  constructed  by  the  hand  of  nua- 
Simph  Bad  grand  as  it  ou'louVileiW-j  »,  W  \\&d  several  glaring  dcfwJl* 
in  itB  deaiga,  which  Ui«  B^iAuUuea  wA.  \:bfimstftVi<a.x^i;«3»^j   " 


blulch.  m. 


CHTJBCHES  WITH  DOMES. 
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fint  was  that  twice  the  necessary  amount  of  materials  was  consumed 
in  its  construction.  The  second,  that  the  mode  of  lighting  by  a  hole 
in  the  roof,  which  also  admitted  the  rain  and  the  snow,  was  most 
objectionable  before  the  invention  of  glass.  The  tliird,  that  a  simply 
circular  plan  is  always  unmeaning  and  inconvenient.  A  fourth,  that 
a  circular  building  can  hardly,  by  any  contrivance,  be  made  to  fit  on 
U)  any  other  buildings  or  apartments. 

In  the  Minerva  Medica  (Woodcut  No.  227)  great  efforts  were 
made,  though  not  quite  successfully,  to  remedy  these  defects.  The 
building  would  not  fit  on  to  any  others,  and,  though  an  improvement 
on  the  design  of  the  Pantheon,  was  still  far  from  perfect. 

The  first  step  the  Byzantines  made  was  to  enclose  the  circle  in  a 
square,  as  a  (Woodcut  No.  874),  and  then  to  insert  a  great  niche  in 


874.    DUgrain  of  Byzaiitiue  Arrangement. 


875.    Diagram  of  Byzautiiie  Peudentivet. 


each  of  the  angles.  By  this  means,  the  thickness  of  the  outer  walls 
was  very  considerably  reduced,  and  the  whole  square  was  ])ractically 
utilized.  A  second  step  was  to  cut  away  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
outer  wall,  leaving  only  what  was  requisite  to  support  the  dome,  and 
enclosing  the  whole  in  an  octagon,  as  at  b,  or  a  square,  as  at  c.  When 
this  was  done,  it  is  evident  that  a  church  of  any  required  dimensions 
could  be  constructed  without  serious  effort,  and  great  variety  of  per- 
BjKJctive  obtained  without  affectation.  The  octagonal  arrangement 
in  the  last  woodcut  was  that  adopted  at  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna;  the 
square,  that  which  produced  the  church  .of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus 
at  Constantinople.  So  iong  as  the  octagonal  arrangement  was  adhered 
to,  no  difficulty  of  construction  occurred ;  the  difference  between  the 
cirole  and  octagon,  represented  by  the  shaded  parts  at  a  in  the  dia- 
gram (Woodcut  No.  875),  is  so  small,  that  it  is  easily  got  over  in 
constmction,  but  such  a  polygon  has  many  of  the  architectural 
<lefect8  of  the  circle,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Byzantine  architects  was 
wmplete,  when,  by  the  introduction  of  pendentives  —  represented  by 
Ae  shaded  parts  at  b  (Woodcut  No.  876),  they  were  enabled  ta 
place  the  circular  dome  on  a  square  apartment. 


Constructively  it  would  probably  have  been  easier  to  roof  tbe  cpiiMi 

by  an  intersecting  vault.     £vt;u  if  of  100  or  150  ft.  spaa,  it  cvvli   ] 
without      difficult]'  ] 

_„^^J^^f^^^  have    been     I'ffecwJ 

^^^^PL  ^i^^S^^^^^^T  by  the    nrrangi'ni>'nt 

^m^KLtnr<K^j^^^^^mS^mi  ehown  in  the  aniicinJ 

^^^H    10  IF^^AS^^^HinHk.  ili-igraui      (Woodrul 

BMt^jS^^^^MCTHp^  Ko.  876). 
H^                     rWm^^K^^^^  '^''^  difTerenvv  !>«■ 

HFj  i^^^KEf^fc^^  tween    tlie    inlur8««l- 

BE  '  HF^^^^^Si^^^'^  '"^    vault    and    (tf 

WU^^.Mm\\  t:^  '  ^"^trpH^^BBJ^^S^^^  dome,  as  applied  in 

^^^^■rVgp         _„.'-'j\^     ^K^B^^^^  ^^^  iufltaace,  it  per-  | 

^^^^^gp^^bt.-::"''         I     >.     viiH^B^^  hups  the  most  strit- 

^r     Vk^         ^\    ""-■'■■ "■■TrIS^^^B  '"S   contrast  the  hit- 

^^  "S,._  ■  ■  ■•  -V-^Nfel^^g  1^8  tory   of    architwlnre 

^[V  jix'""*^  ^^^^^  afEords   between  m*- 

^iS^^^T^  ^^^^^^^^  ohanical     and    oni»- 

^^^^^^^^"^  mental    construction. 

^®*^  Hoth   are  capable  d 

MO     I>liigrtini  ot  VftuUlog     (From  Mullet  le  Dul       Fulre-     .     ■  _,_     „  .  j  ,„ 

tiBm ifArcliltetture    )  Dfing   omameiltl-n  W 

the  Bame  exH-nt  iin<5 
in  the  same  manner ,  but  the  differenre  of  form  rendereil  llic  ci^ 
tular  dome  a  beautiful  obj<tt  m  itself,  wholly  iiTCSpcctive  of  on* 
menl,  while  nothing  in  the  arcbiteit's  repertory  could  redeem  ll»* 
mechanical  hirshness  of  a  iingk  >ault,  when  applied  on  the  wale 
re<]utsite  to  roof  an  afartnient  of  any  conHideniblo  dimenRinn'' 
Altogether,  the  effect  would  have  been  architecturally  ao  infinitvly 
inferior  lliat  we  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to  the  Byxantines  that  llitj 
pcrsi'Vered  In  spite  of  all  mechanical  tcni|ita' 

5tious  till  they  reitched  the  wonderful  periw 
tioH  of  the  ilome  of  Sta.  Sophia. 
Among  the  earliest  domical  churches  Uma^ 
in  the  Ean  is  that  of  St.  George  al  TbvM»- 
loiiica.     It  is  a1eo,  perhaps,  the  lineMt  exui^' 
of  its  class,  belon^^ing  strictly  to  that  f 
which  has  been  dcNignaled  above  as  tbi 
As  will    be    seen    from    tlie   plan, 
en.  run  "f  st.  n^rgo  ai     circular  apartment,  79  ft.  in  diameter,  ' 
Siiai'ri'oJtLw'i In.        roundeil   by  walls  20  ft.   in   thickness,  | 
which  are  cut  seven  great  niches,  two  i 
rentlr  serving  as  entrances,  opposite  otic  of   which   is  a  beina  or 
presbytery  of  considerable  inijiortimce  and   purely  Cliristiaii   form. 


iet«r,  l^^l 


Fftir  of  C'Jiureliur  SI.  UiRiricBat  I'hoantinilcL    <,Fniin 'tcxMi  uiA  ¥'^\*b^ 


This  form  of  roof  is  first  fouud  in  tt©  West  at  Nocera  de'i  hp 
(vol.  i.  p.  4'84),  but  the  dome  there  U  only  tialf  Uie  diameur  o!  iti 
one,  and  of  a  very  different  fonu  and  construL-tiua.    Theil«D>^ 
St.  Georgt:^s  retains  ite  internal  decorations,  wlilcli  an.'  ani^J 
eiirliest  aa  well  as  the  most  interesting  Cliristian  tnoHiirsiatli 
ence.^    Tbe  arcliitectnre   presented  In  tliem  bears  about  the  d 
relation  to  that  in  the  Pompeiian  frescoes  wtiicli  the  JacoWut  il'< 
to  classical  architectuie,  ami,  mixed  with  Cliristinn  sjinboli  aai  i* 
resentutions  of  Cbristian  saints,  makes  up  a  most  interesting  euiii^ 
of  oarly  Christian  decorntion- 

Ko  inscriptions  or  histurieal  indications  exist  from  which  tiie ^st 
of  the  church  can  be  Hxed.  We  are  safe,  however,  in  aasenini;tliill 
was  erected  by  Chiistluns,  for  Christian  purposes,  subseiinenUy  In ll< 
age  of  Constantiiie.  Jf  we  assume  the  year  400  as  an  upproiimi 
date  we  shall  probably  not  err  to  any  great  extent,  though  llit  i 
date  may  be  somewhat  later. 

IIow  early  a  true  Byxautine  form  o(( 

rangeinent  may  have  been  iiitroilnccd  «fe  In 

no  means  of  knowing;  but  as  early  a* 

year 'iSo  —  according  to  DeA^ogui' — we  hi 

]  a  little  chapel  at  Kalybfi  (in  Syri.T)  wfc 

'  contains  all  the  elements  of   the  new  «' 

""■  Vm'"'^"^'!!!^"""^    ^^  '"  '*'l""'''-'  '1  plan,  with  a  circular 'It 

in    its   centre    for  a  rofjf.      The  wing  w< 

which  extend  the  facade  are  curious  but  not  siogiilar.     Oiieot 


■  Thew  sre  All  given  In  cubrs  In  Hie  pHrilciiUtt  ngaidlltg  UM  I 
Teller  wiii  I'lilliui'v  tM-nulltol  worV  on   B.te  \aV.Mi. 
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L  ^Unple,  at  least,  is  found  in  the  Hatirati,  at  Chagga,  and  there  may 

;    ••  maDY  more. 

Still,  in  the  Hauran  they  never  seem  quite  to  have  fallen  into  the 
**^K  Byzantine  system  of  constrnction,  but  preferred  one  lees  mechani- 
•*lly  difficult,  even  at  the  expense  of  crowding  the  floor  with  piers. 
1q  the  church  at  Ezra,  for  instanoe,  the  internal  octagon  is  reduced 


to  a  figure  of  sixteen  sides  before  it  is  attempted  to  put  a  dome  upon 
it,  and  all  thought  of  beauty  of  form,  either  internally  or  externally, 
ii  abandoned  in  order  to  obtain  mechanical  stability  —  although  the 
dome  is  only  30  feet  in  diameter. 

As  the  date  of  this  church  is  perfectly  ascertaineil  (olO)  it  forms 
a  curious  landmark  in  the  style  just  anterior  to  the  great  efforts 
Justinian  was  about  to  make,  and  which  forced  it  so  suddenly  into 
ha  greatest,  though  a  short-lived,  degree  of  perfection. 


Con  ST  A  x  T I  N'o  I  ■  r,  K. 

As  before  mentioned,  all  the  chnrdies  of  the  cajiital  which  were 
erected  before  the  age  of  Juatinian,  have  perished,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  that  of  St.  John  Studios  mentioned  above  (page  421).  This 
may  in  part  be  owing  to  the  hurried  manner  In  which  they  were  con- 
•tructed,  and  the  great  quantity  of  wood  consequeiilly  em]>]oyeM,  which 
might  have  risked  their  destruction  anywhere.  It  is,  however,  a 
curious,  but  architecturally  an  imjiortatit,  fact  that  Hy/.imtium  pos- 
sessed every  conceivable  title  to  be  clmscn  as  the  cajiital  of  the  KmjnRS 
except  the  possession  of  a  good  build ing-slunc,  or  even  ajiparently  any 
suitable  material  for  making  good  bricks,  Wood  seems  in  all  times 
to  hare  been  the  material  most  readily  obtained  and  most  extensively 
used  for  building  purposes  "i>d  hence  the  continual  recurrence  of  fires, 
from  before  the  time  of  Justinian  down  to  the  present  day.  That 
moDarch  wu  the  first  who  fairly  met  the  difficulty  ;  the  two  cIm.vtcV\%% 
created  daring  bis  reign  whicfi   now  ixist,  iiro  ei>n*\,TiwA(t^  -«\isSv^ 


BYZjVNTINE  AliLHlTECTUBE. 

without  wood  or  combustible  mamriaU  of  any  sort  —  ai 
preservation. 

The  earliest  of  these  two,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Kttu-hnk  ^ 
Sophia,"  or  lesst-r  Sla.  Sophia,  was  originally  a  double  diurch,»! 
properly  speaking  two  churches  placed  side  by  side,  precisdy 
tiuine  niiumiT  as  the  two  at  Kelat  Semfin  (Woodcnt  No.  87'J). 
basilica  was  dedicated  to  the  Aposiles  Peter  and  Paul;  the  domied 
uburcli,  appi-opiiately,  to  the  Martyrs  Sergiua  and    Bhcc1iii9.    Tbt 


Wt 


■H: 


Tl 


i%^  = 


>:i^.ii 


former  has  entirely  disappeared,  from  which  I  would  infer  ihst  il 
was  constructed  with  pillars  and  a  wooden  roof.'  The  latter  remsiiu 
very  nearly  intact.  Tlie  frescoes  and  mosaics  have,  indeed,  iliaf- 
pearcd  from  the  body  of  the  church,  hidden,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  undw 
the  mass  of  whitewash  which  covers  it^  walls  —  in  the  nartbex  lli«? 
can  still  be  distinguished. 

The  existing  church  is  nearly  square  in  plan,  bi'ing  IIKI  feet  hyW 
over  all. exclusive  of  the  apse,  and  covering  only  alio u I  1 0,000  H<|ann;  fi- 
ll bad  consequently  no  pretensions  to  niagniticence  on  the  score  of 


•mclinrchflf  Sa 


dimensions,  but  U  singularly  eley-int  in  design  ami  proportion. 
nally,  the  arrangement  of  the  piers  of  the  dome,  of  the 
of  the  pillars  which  support  tbeni,  are  almost  identical  with  tliflj 
St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  but  the  i)roportions  of  the  Eastern  Pxainpl 

'  A  n»tor»tion  of  Hi.'  MitMrli  from  I  "  AltohrLHllclie  Bttukimst,"  pU.  d 
Pmeopha'  desirfpiion.  "Lie  .«diftc»s."  Und  t-ifSW..  I  diflur;  but  tT"  - 
/*  /,  di.  tr,,  will  be  found  in  llubsct,  ^  ver^  \MuffiJiVaA. 
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better,  being  66  ft.  in  height  by  52  in  diameter,  while  the  other,  with 
the  game  diameter,  is  nearly  20  ft.  higher,  and  consequently  too  tall 
to  be  j)Iea8ing.  The  great  difference,  however,  is,  that  while  St.  Vitale 
h  enclosed  in  an  octagon,  St.  Sergius  is  in  a  square  ;  which  gives  the 
latter  au  immense  advantage  over  its  rival,  not  only  in  effect  but  also 
in  accommodation. 

The  details  of  this  church  are  generally  well  designed  for  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.  There  is  a  certain  reminiscence 
of  classical  feeling  in  the  mouldings  and  foliage  —  in  the  latter,  how- 
ever, very  faint.  The  architrave  block  (No.  886)  had  by  this  time 
almost  superseded  the  capital,  and  what  was  once  a  classical  entabla- 
ture retained  very  little  of  its  pristine  form  (No.  887),  and  indeed  was 
Dsed  constructively  only,  for  the  support  of  a  gallery,  or  some  such 
mechanical  requirement.  The  arch  had  entirely  superseded  it  as  an 
ornamental  feature  long  before  the  age  of  Justinian. 


Sta.  Sophia. 

Although  the  building  just  described,  and  others  that  might  be 
9'Joted,  probably  contain  the  germs  of  all  that  is  found  in  Sta.  Sophia, 
^hev  are  on  so  small  a  scale  that  it  is  startlinty  to  fin<l  Justinian 
attempting  an  edifice  so  grand,  and  so  daring  in  construction,  without 
'iiore  experience  than  he  appears  to  have  obtained.  Indeed,  so  exce|)- 
^ional  does  this  great  structure  appear,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
that  we  might  almost  feel  inclined  at  first  sight  to  look  upon  it  as 
the  immediate  creation  of  the  individual  genius  of  its  architect, 
Anthemius  of  Thralles ;  but  there  can  be  little  (loul>t  that  if  a  greater 
number  of  contemporary  examples  existed  we  should  be  able  to  trace 
back  every  feature  of  the  design  to  its  origin.  The  scale,  however,  on 
which  it  was  carried  out  was  certainly  original,  and  reipiired  great 
boldness  on  the  part  of  the  architect  to  venture  ui>on  such  a  j>iece  of 
maixnificence.  At  all  events,  the  celebrated  boast  of  its  founder  on 
contemplating  his  finished  work  was  more  than  justified.  When 
Justinian  exclaimed,  "I  liave  sur])assed  thee,  O  Solomon,"  he  took  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  did  not  realize  the 
extent  to  which  his  building  excelled  the  «Tewish  temple.  The  latter 
was  only  equal  to  a  small  church  with  a  wooden  roof  sup]»orted  by 
wooden  posts,  and  covering  some  TliOO  sq.  ft.  Sta.  Sopliiu  covers  ten 
times  that  area,  is  built  of  durable  materials  throughout,  and  far  more 
artistically  ornamented  than  the  temple  of  the  Jews  ever  could  have 
been.  But  Justinian  did  more  than  accomplish  this  easy  victorv. 
Neither  the  Pantheon  nor  any  of  the  vaulted  halls  at  Rome  ecjual  the 
nave  of  Sta.  Sophia  in  extent,  or  in  cleverness  of  construction,  or  in 
beauty  of  dosiirn.     Xor  was  there  anything  erceXQA.  Awtvyv^  W\^  V^^ 
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CMituriea  which  elapsed  from  the  transference  of  tho  capitsi  to  Byi 
tjiiin  till  the  building  of  the  gi-eut  medieval  cathcdmlit  which  ea«  fc^** 
oomjiared  willi  it.  Indeed,  it  remains  even  now  an  opt-ii  iiuMftit^^ 
whether  a  Christian  eliiirch  exists  anywhere,  of  any  age,  who^^** 
interior  is  bo  heauttful  aa  that  of  this  marvellous  oivatton  of  oF'  '■ 
Byisanlino  art. 

The  original  church  of  Sta.  Sophia  which  had  Iwen  erected  h^„^ 
Conatantino  was,  it  seems,  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  fifth  yean*-"^ 
Justinian,  a.  o.  582,  when  he  determined  lo  re-erect  it  on  the  sam^^ 
spot  with  more  magnificence  and  with  less  comhiistiblc  materials.     !Sc^ 
ra]iidly  were  the  works   pushed    forward,  that  in  six  years  it  ws^^ 
ready  for  dedicntion,  a.  d.  537.    Twenty  years  afterwanls  a  portion  of 
tho  dome  fell  down  in  consequence  of  an  earlhtjuake;  but  this  dam^e 
was  repaired,  and  the  church  re-declicated,  5C3,  in  the  fonn,  probably 
very  nearly,  in  which  we  now  tind  it. 

In  plan  it  closely  approaches  an  exact  square,  being  235  ft.  nortli 
and  south  by  250  east  and  west,  exclusive  of  the  narlhex  and  a]«e. 
The  narthex  itself  is  a  splendid  hall,  205  ft.  in  length  internally,  by 
26  ft.  wide,  and  two  stories  in  height.  Beyond  this  there  is  an 
exo-narthex  which  inns  round  the  whole  of  the  outer  court,  but  this 
hardly  seems  to  be  jiart  of  the  original  design,  Altogetbe 
bitihling,  without  this  or  any  ndjimcts  nliicli  may  be  aftertUoi^ 
covers  aliout  70,000  sq,  ft.,  or  nearly  the  average  area  of  a  me<It^ 
cathedral  of  the  first  class. 

Externally  the  building  (Woodcut  No.  8S9)  jwisscBses  little  s 
tectural  beauty  beyond  what  is  duo  to  its  niaas  and  the  varied  oullbe 
arising  from  the  mechanical  con lrivanc«8  necessary  lo  resist  the  thrust 
of  its  internal  construction.  It  may  be  that,  like  the  early  Chrisliun 
baBilicas  at  Konie,  it  was  purposely  left  plain  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  external  adornment  of  Heiitlien  temples,  or  it  may  have  beco  in- 
tended to  revSt  it  with  marble,  and  add  tho  external  ornament  af^ 
wanls.  Before  we  became  acquainted  with  the  ornamented  extc 
of  Svrian  churches,  the  former  theory  would  seem  the  more  plana! 
though  it  can  hardly  now  be  sustained;  and  when  we  consider  t 
Ibe  second  dedication  only  took  jilace  the  year  before  Justinian's  dwitfc, 
and  how  soon  troublous  times  followed,  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
wliat  we  now  see  is  only  an  incomplete  design.  Whatever  may  be  the 
ease  with  the  exterior,  all  the  internal  arrangements  are  comidetc,  and 
perfect  both  from  a  mechanical  ami  an  artistic  point  of  view.  In 
such  a  design  ne  this,  the  first  requirement  was  to  obtain  four  perfeoUjr 
stable  arches  on  which  the  dome  might  rest.  The  great  difficnlty#^ 
with  the  two  arches  running  transversely  north  and  south, 
as  nearly  as  may  be  100  ft.  span  and  120  high  to  the  crown,  and  1 
on  tho  face.  Each  of  them  has  a  mass  of  masonry  behind  it  fi 
abutment,  75  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  only  partially  pierced  bjr  ■ 
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on  the  ground  and  gallery  floor;  and  as  the  mass  might  have  been 
carried  to  any  height,  It  ought,  if  properly  constructed,  to  have  Bufficed 
for  an  arch  very  much  wider  and  more  heavily  weighted  than  that 
which  it  eii)i)>ort8.  Yet  the  southern  wall  is  considerably  bulged,  and 
the  whole  of  tliat  aide  thrown  out  of  tlie  perpendicular.  This,  probably^ 


•n.    plan  of  BU.  Soplila.    Upper  Stary  ud  Qrouud  Floor.    Kule  I00ft.to1lii. 


was  the  effect  of  the  earthquake  which  cnused  the  fall  of  the  dome  in 
559,  since  no  further  settlement  seems  to  have  taken  place.  Ttie  longi- 
tudinal arohce  presented  no  difficulty.  The  distance  between  the  solid 
parts  of  the  piers  was  7.i  ft.,  and  this  was  filled  up  with  a  screen  wall 
supporting  the  inner  aide  of  the  oroh ;  so,  unless  that  waa  crushed,  tha 
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vholo  waa  perfectly  stable.     Peadentives  between  theae  four  silLl.^— 
ought  Mot  to  have  presented  any  difficulties.     It  would,  however,  hav^^ 
been   better,  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  if  they  had  beeirr* 
carried  further  up  and  forward,  so  as  to  hang  a  weight  ioBide  tb^^ 
dome,  to  counteract  the  outward  thrust,  as  was  afterwards  so  sac——' 
cessfully  practised  at  Beejapore.'     As  it  is,  the  dome  rests  rather  on  *= 
the  outer  edge  of  the  sj-stem,  witliout  sufficient  space  for  abutment.  — 
In  itself  the  dome  U  very  little  lower  than  a  hemisphere,  being  107  h,    - 
across  by  46  ft.  in  height.     Extei-nally,  it  would  have  been  better     ' 
if  higher ;  for  internal  effect  this  is  sufficient.     Its  base  is  pierceil  br 
forty  small  windows,  so  small  ami  so  low  as  not  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  apparent  construction,  but  affording  an  ample  supply  of  light 
—  in  that  climate  at  least  —  to  render  every  part  of  the  dome  briol 
and  cheerful 


ue  brif^^H 


Beyond  the  great  dome,  east  and  west,  are  two  semi-domes  of  a 
diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  great  dome,  and  these  are  again  rut  itno 
by  two  smaller  domes,  so  that  the  Imilding,  instead  of  being  a  Greek 
orosa,  as  Hsunlly  asserted,  is  only  100  ft,  across  in  the  centre  and  126 
ft.  wide  beyond  the  central  space  each  way.  There  ia  a  little  awkward- 
ness in  the  way  in  which  the  smaller  semi-domes  etit  into  the  larger, 
and  the  throe  windows  of  the  Intter  are  nnconnected  with  any  other 
part  of  the  design,  wliich  is  unpleasing,  but  might  en^ly  be  remedied 
in  a  second  attemjit.  These  very  irregularities,  however,  give  a  variety 
and  appropriateness  to  the  design  which  has  probably  never  been  sur- 
passed. A  single  dome  of  the  area  of  the  central  and  two  semi-domra 
would  not  have  appealed  nearly  eo  large,  and  would  have over|>o*ered 
everything  else  in  the  building.  As  it  is,  the  eye  wanders  upwards 
from  the  large  arcades  of  the  ground  floor  to  the  smaller  arches  of  the 
galleries,  and  thence  to  the  smaller  semi-domes.    These  lead  the  eye 


1  See  vol.  El 
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tin  tu  tlie  Int^r,  and  tlie  whole  (culminates  tn  ttie  great  central  tiniL 
\othiiig,  prubably,  eo  nrtistic  has  been  done  on  Lbe  snine  scale  Wton 
or  since.     In  these  arrangements  Hta.  Sophia  seems  to  stand  t 

If,  however,  the  proportions  of  this  church  aro  admirable,  iIip  tit- 
tails  are  equally  so.     All  the  pillars  lire  of  porphyry,  verd  antique,  « 
marbles  of  the  roost  precious  kinds.     The  capitals  are  among  the  im 
adinirabU'  speeiinens  of  the  style.     It  will  be  remembered  that  tii»   i 
governing  line  of  a  classical  Corinthian  chapel  is  a  hollow  rurvt^U 
which  acanthus-leaves  or  other  projecting  omameDtA  were  ap}* 


When  the  columns  were  close  together,  and  had  only  a  I 
port,  this  form  of  capital  waa  sutGcient ;  but  when  employed  to  carrj 
the  constrnctive  arches  of  the  fabric  its  weakneas  became  instantlj 
apparent.  Longhefore  Justinian's  time,  the  tendency  became  apparcM 
to  reverse  the  curve  and  to  incise  the  ornament.  In  Sta,  Sophia  the 
tmnsition  is  complete ;  the  capitals  are  as  full  as  elegance  would  allow, 
and  all  the  surfaces  are  flat,  witli  ornaments  relieved  by  incision.  In 
the  lower  tierof  arches  {Woodcut  No.  801 )  this  is  boldly  and  beautifully 
doae,  tlia  raarble  being  kit  to  idWta  oisn  Aox^j.   'W  Siw.  's.\g 
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hrtber  removed  irom  the  eye,  the  ioterstices  are  filled  in  with  blacit 

mirble,  bo  as  to  iimurv  the  <le»ii-ed  effect. 
Alt  the  flat  surfouea  are  covered  with  a  mosaic  of  marble  slabs  of 

tbe  most  varied  patterns  and  beautiful 

colors;  the  domes,  roofs,  and  curved 

mrfaces  with  a  gold-giounded  mosaic 

relieved    by    figures    or  architectural   > 

devices.    Though  much  of  the  mosaic 

it  now  concealed,  enough  is  left  to 
enable  the  effect  of  the  whole  to  be 
judged  of,  and  it  certainly  is  ^yonder- 
fully  grand  and  pleasing.  The  one 
thing  wanted  is  painted  glass,  like  that 
*hich  adorns  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  at 
Jernsalem,  to  render  this  building  as 
aolemnly  impressive  as  it  is  overpovver- 
itigty  beautiful. 

Sta.   Sophia    is  so  essentially   dif- 
ferent  from   the  greater    number    of 

churches  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tireen  them.  With  regard  to  external  effect,  Gothic  cathedrals  gene- 
rally excel  it;  but  whether  by  accident  or  by  the  inherent  necessity 
of  the  Style  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  In  so  far  as  the  interior  is  con- 
cerned, no  Gothic  architect  ever  r<»e  to  the  conception  of  a  hall  100  ft. 
wide,  250  ft.  in  length,  and  180  ft.  high,  nnd  none  ever  disjiused  each 
part  more  artistically  to  obtain  the  effect  he  desired  to  produce. 
Where  the  Byzantine  style  might  profit  from  the  experience  subse- 
quently gained  by  Gothic  architects  is  in  the  use  of  mouldings.  The 
one  defect  in  the  decoration  of  Sta.  Sophia  is  that  it  depends  too  much 
on  color.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  pier-arches,  the  window- 
frames,  and  the  string-courses  generally  had  been  more  strongly  accen- 
tuated by  mouldiug  and  panellings,  but  this  is  a  slight  defect  among 

A  cuiiiparison  with  the  great  Renaissance  cathedrals  is  more  easy, 
but  results  even  more  favorably  to  the  Byzantine  exain|ile.  Two  of 
thcHe  have  domes  which  are  considerably  larger  —  St,  I'eter's  at  Rome 
and  SSta.  Maria  at  Florence  being  each  12C  ft.  —  St.  Paul's,  London, 
(108)  is  witliin  a  foot  of  the  same  diameter,  all  the  rest  are  smaller.' 
This,  however,  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  fact  that  they  are  all 
adjuncts  to  the  design  of  the  church.  None  of  them  arc  integral  or 
supported  by  the  rest  of  the  design,  and  all  tend  to  dwarf  the  build- 

'  The  Renaisunce  clump  wlilrli  HU  I  inally  deslfinpil  tor  tlie  place,  nor  prot^ 
best  to  the  cliurcli  on  wlilvh  It  is  placed  slily  at  allTike  it.  All  the  others  wero 
ta  that  of  Sta.  Maria  at  Florencu;  hut,  erected  as  deal)i^ied  by  tlicarchjtecta  who 
strange  to  tay,  it  b  neither  the  one  orit;- 1  built  the  churcbet,  and  uoue  So.  so  welL 
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inga  they  src  attached  to,  ruther  than  to  heighten  the  geneml  effvH 
With  Bcui'oely  ail  exception  aleu  ull  the  Reaaissancc  cathedmls  i 
iDternally  great  spi'awhiig  pillars  and  pilasters,  designed  for  e: 
use  hy  the  Romniis,  whiuli  ii"l  only  diminish  the  ajipareut  siw-'oftl 
building  but  produce  an  effeci  of  unreality  and  shKUi  utterly  t«Xt\^ 
true  ait. 

In  fact,  turn  it  as  we  will,  aud  compare  it  as  we  may  with  a 
other  buildings  of  its  class,  llje  verdict  seems  inevitable  that  S 
Sophia  —  internally  at  least,  for  we  may  oinil  the  oopsideration  ( 
the  exterior,  as  unfinished  —  is  the  most  perfect  and  must  beaulifu 
church  which  has  yet  been  erected  by  any  Clirislian  pGopIe,  Wli«" 
its  furniture  was  complete  the  verdict  would  probably  have  ln-en  stiH 
more  strongly  in  its  favor ;  but  so  few  of  the  buildings  descrilied.  '-'' 
these  pages  retain  these  adjuncts  in  anything  like  completeness  it**' 
they  must  be  withdrawn  from  both  sides  and  our  remarks  be  tonfit»*" 
to  the  architecture,  aud  that  only. 


Domestic  ARcmTECTDEB. 

When  the  Count  De  VogU^'s  book  is  complete  we  shall  probab^'/ 
be  in  a  position  to  realize  the  civil  and  domestic  architecture  of  Sy*^"^* 

in  the  5ih  and  6  ^*^ 
centuvi(«    with  ' 

complelenrw  thi^^^ 
a  very  short  tintfSl 
ago,  would  hat^^H 
been  thought  il^^H 
possi  hlo.  O  win^Hi 
to  tht  fact  ilia^*" 
every  jiarl  of  tb^*"* 
WB.   i!;»T»u<M,  or  mo»^M  BjiauL^  irramuevogw.)  buildings     in     ih^^ 

llaurnn     was     ii^^ 
Stone,  and  that  they  were  suddenly  deserted  on   the  Maliomedai^^ 
conquest,  never,  apparently,  to  be  reocoii}»ied,  many  of  the  housed* 
remnin  perfectly  entire  to  the  present  day,  and  in  Northern  Syi 
only  the  roofs  iii'c  frone. 

These  buildings  are  so  numerous  and  so  interesting  that  on  t 
future  occasion  it  may  be  wortli  while  to  illustrate  them  more  fully. 
At  present  one  example  must  sutlice  to  explain  this  class  of  houses. 
Generally  they  seem  to  have  been  two  stonra  in  beigbt,  adorned 
with  verandahs  supported  by  stone  columns,  the  upper  having  s  soUd 
screen-fence  of  stone  about  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  intentled  appimmtly  »s 
much  to  secure  privacy  to  the  sleeping  apartmenu  of  tho  house 
as  protection  against  falling  out.  In  iwwfte  instances  the  lower  sto^' 
ia  twice  the  height  of  the  upper,  and  coaXaHve^  Wt  *\A\»t  ^v'^^^^'o^^'^'^ 


i 
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of  the  house.    In  others,  as  id  thftt  at  Rifadi  (Woodcut  No.  898),  it 

■eems  to  have  been  intended  for  the  offices. 
Id  some  instances  one  is  startled  to  find  details  which  we  are 

accuBtomed  to   associate  with  much  more  modern  dates ;   as,  for 

instance,  this   window  (Woodcut  No. 

^),  from  the  palace  at  Chagga,  which 

here  seems  no  reason  whntever  for 
doubting,  belongs  to  the  3d  century  — 
anterior  to  time  of  Constantine!  It 
looks  more  like  the  vagarj-  of  a  French 
architect  of  the  age  of  Francis  I. 

The  sepulchral  remains  of  Syria, 
both  structural  and  rock^cut,  seem 
nearly  as  numerous  as  the  dwellings 
of  the  living,  and  are  full  of  interest, 
not  only  from  their  frequently  bearing 
dates,  but  from  their  presenting  new 
types  of  tombs,  or  old  types  in  such 
new  forms  as  scarcely  to  be  recognizable.  Till,  however,  the  illustra- 
tions are  accompanied  by  some  explanatory  text  it  is  scarcely  safe  to 
say  much  about  them. 

With  our  present  limits  it  is  only  possible  to  characterize  generally 
the  main  features  of  the  Byzantine  style,  and  to  indicate  the  sources 
from  which  further  information  may  be  obtained.  In  the  present  in- 
stance it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  ample  materials  now  exist  for 
filling  up  a  framework  which  a  few  years  ago  was  almost  entirely  a 
blank.  Any  one  who  will  master  the  works  of  Df  Vogiie,  or  Texier, 
or  Salzenberg,  and  other  minor  publications,  may  easily  iicqiiire  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  older  Byzantine  style  of  architecture.  Once  it  is 
prasped  it  will  probably  be  aeknowle<lged  that  there  are  few  more 
interesting  chapters  than  that  which  explains  how  a  perfect  Christian 
church  like  that  of  Sta.  Sophi.i  was  elaborated  out  of  the  classical 
edifices  of  ancient  Rome.  It  will  also  probably  be  found  that  there 
are  few  more  instructive  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  study  of  archi- 
tectural history  than  the  tracing  of  the  various  contrivances  which 
were  so  earnestly  employed,  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  Christian 
supremacy,  in  attaining  this  result. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
NEO-BYZANTINE   STYLE. 


SANTA  SOPHIA  at  Constantinople  was  not  only  the  grandest  »*^ 
moat  )K'rfect  creation  of  tlie  old  scliool  of  Byzantiae  art,  but  it  *'*' 
also  tlie  last.     It  sconiK  as  if  the  creative  power  of  the  empire  had  ^^^' 
hausted  itself  in  that  great  effort,  and  for  long  after  it  the  history  i^*'  * 
blank.    We  always  knew  that  the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  betwc^**^ 
the  ^ea  of  Conslantine  and  Justinian  wei-e  ages  of  great  architectui — 
activity.     We  knew  that  hundreds,  it  may  be  thousands,  of  church-^** 
were  erected  during  tlint  period.     It  might  have  been  that  they  h^^*^ 
all  i)eri9hed,  and  that  thus  the  thread  of  the  narrative  was  los*- 
Fortunately,  we  have  discovered  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  we  ca.  -^° 
now  trace   almost  all  the  steps  by  which  the  semi-classical  Dome  c^' 
the  liock  at  Jcrus.ilt'm    was  converted    into  the  perfect  Byzanlin       "* 
church  at  Constanlinoiile.     With  the  two  subsequent  centuries,  hon"'^''' 
ever,  the  case  seems  widely  different.     Shortly  after  Justinian's  death  ^^' 
the  troubles  of  (he  empire,  the  Persian  wars  of  Ileraclius,  and,  more^^ 
than  either,  the  rise  of  the  Muhomednn  power  in  the  East,  and  of  th^^^ 
lionian  pontificate  under  Gregory"*^ 
the  Great  in  the  West — all  tended——' 
so    to    disturb   and    depress    the 
Hyzantine   kingdon    as   to  leave 
little  leisure  and  less  means  for 
the  exercise  of  architectural  mag- 
nificence.    It  is  therefore  hardly 
jirobable  that  we   shall   ever  be 
in    a    )>osition    to    illustrate    the 
7th    and     8th    centuries    as    we 
now  know  we   can    the   5th  and 
^'    ''"s'«"r«,"'M I', ■;l'iIn[i',;"i.'io,' '""'"'''    6th.     Still,  building    must    have 

gone  on,  l>ecause  when  we  again  i 

invct   till-  sJyJe  it  is  clmnsieA.     One  ol  \,\\c  vcv^  earliest  churches  I 

ofUw  m'HKoJiooI  is  thntot  Sla,\tene  avCo\i««o.\A'ttW^%.,-tdjvSfl.»fc'«*        I 
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now  find  it  by  Leo  the  Isaurian  (a.d.  718-740).    It  differs  in  several 

essential    particulars  from  the  old  style,  and  contains  the  germ  of 

much  that  we  find  frequently  repeated.     The  change  is  not  so  great 

as  might  have   taken  place  in  two  centuries  of  building  activity,  but 

it  is  considerable.     In  this  church  we  find,  apparently  for  the  first 

time  in  a  complete  form,  the  new  mode  of  introducing  the  light  to 

the  dome  through  a  perpendicular  drum,  which  afterwards  became  so 

Universal   that   it   serves  to  fix   the  age  of   a  building  in  the  East 

^^ith  almost   as   much  certainty  as  the  presence  of  a  pointed  arch 

does   that   of  a   building   in   the  West.     As  this  invention   is  so 

irnj)ortant,  it  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  the  steps  by  which  it  was 

Arrived  at. 

The  oldest  mode  of  lighting  a  dome  is  practised  in  the  Pantheon 
(Woodcut  No.  191),  by  simply  leaving  out  the  central  portion. 
-Artistically  and  mechanically  nothing  could  be  better,  but  before  the 
invention  of  glass  it  was  intolerably  inconvenient  whenever  much 
rain  or  snow  fell.  A  change  tlierefore  was  necessary,  and  it  is  found 
in  the  tomb  or  temple  of  Marcellus,  built  during  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  on  the  Via  Prenestina  at  Rome.  It  consists  simply  of  boring  four 
circular  holes  through  the  dome  a  little  above  its  springing  The 
next  step  is  seen  at  Thessalonica  in  the  church  of  St.  George  (Wood- 
cut Xo.  878).  There  eight  semi-circular  lunettes  are  pierced  in  the 
dome,  at  its  springing,  and  answer  the  purpose  very  perfectly.  The 
system  culminated  in  Sta.  Sophia,  where  forty  windows  introduce  a 
Hood  of  light  without  its  ever  falling  on  the  eyes  of  the  sj>ectator. 
After  this  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  desirable  not  to  break  the 
hemisphere  of  the  dome,  but  to  place  the  windows  in  a  perpendicular 
circular  rim  of  masonry — called  the  drum — and  to  introduce  the  light 
alwavs  throu<;h  that.  Externallv  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this 
was  an  improvement ;  it  gave  height  and  dignity  to  the  dome  in 
small  churches,  where,  without  this  elevation,  the  feature  would  have 
been  lost.  Internally,  however,  the  advantage  is  problematical :  the 
separation  of  the  dome  from  its  j)endentives  destroyed  the  continuity 
of  the  roof,  and  introduced  the  stilted  effect  so  objectionable  in 
Renaissance  domes.  In  the  Neo-Bvznntine  churches  the  dome  becjimo 
practically  a  skylight  on  the  roof,  the  drum  increasing  in  height  and 
the  dome  diminishing  in  dignity  as  the  style  progressed.  As  all  tho 
churches  are  small,  the  feature  is  unobjectionable;  but  in  larger 
edifices  it  would  have  been  found  difticult  to  construct  it,  and  tho 
artistic  result  would  hardly  have  been  pleasing,  even  had  this  difficulty 
been  got  over.  Be  this  as  it  may,  its  value  as  a  chronometric  land- 
mark is  undoubted. 

As  a  rule  it  may  generally  be  asserted  that,  in  all  Christian  domes 
erected  during  the  old  Byzantine  period,  tlu*  light  is  introduced  by 
openings  in  the  dome  itself.   After  that  time,  the  light  is  aa  geaeraH^ 


ew.  SLOlei 


leiii,  An*y™.  (From  a 
by  Kd.  Kalkener.) 


^wing 
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admitted  through  windows  in  the  drum,  the  dome  it§elf  being  (Hit  it:::=3ti' 
only  in  the  rarest  possible  instances. 

If  these  views  art  correct,  the  cliurch  of  St.  Clement  at  Ancyr^.—  " 
a  taransitional  specimen  subsequent  to  Sta.  Sophia,  because  the  doc-   ■"' 
is  raised  timidly  (Woodcut  ?m  ^"" 

896)  on  a  low  drum  pierced  wi ''' 

four   small   windows;    but  it  '* 

anterior  to  Sta.  Irene,  becau  — -^ 
tlie  dome  is  still  pierced  wi"  "' 
twelve  larger  windows,  aft^^  *' 
the  manner  of  Sta.  Sophia  aicr'  ii^ 
the  older  churches.  All  the  d  **" 
tails  of  its  architecture,  in  so  tc^^^^ 

.        '"        ^ Y r^ t"'        ""s  they  can  be  made  out,  bes    ^*"' 

out  this  description.  They  ai — ^■'^ 
further  removed  from  the  classical  type  than  the  churches  c^ — --' 
Justinian,  and  the  whole  plan  (Woodcut  No.  897)  is  more  that  whic  "^'' 
the  Greek  church  afterwards  took  than  any  of  th  "^ 
early  churches  show.  Its  greatest  defect  —  thoug^K-- 
the  one  most  generally  inherent  in  tlie  style — is  ii^^* 
its  dimensions.  It  is  only  64  ft.  long,  over  all  ex-:=^" 
ternally,  by  58  ft.  wide.  Yet  this  is  a  fair  aver^b-^^ 
SMio*io6'ft.'w*i    sizct  of  a  Greek  church  of  that  age. 

^  Another   church,  very  similar,  is  found  at  NyriLs-^ 

dedicated  to  St.  Xichoins.    It  exceeds  that  of  St.  Clement  in  size,  anfl^^ 
has  a  double  n.irthex  considerably  larger  in  pro)K>rtion,  but  so  ruined^^ 
that  it  in  difficult  to  make  out  its  plan,  or  to  ascertain  whether  it  ia*^ 
a  part  of  the  orijiinal  structure,  or  a  subsequent  addition.   The  cai>ola-— 
is  raised  on  a  dnini,  and  altogether  the  church  has  the  appearance  of^ 
n  than  tli.at  at  Ancyra, 
siiruo  I'lass,  and  better  preserved,  is  found  at 
Trabnla  in  T.yeia.     It  is  of  the  same  type 
as  St.  Clement,  and  sitnilar  in  its  arrange-  , 

mints  to  Sta.  Sophia,  except  in  the  omi^  I 

sion  of  the  semi-domes,  which  seem  never  / 

to  have  been  sidopted  hi  the  provinces,  and 
indeed  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
metro|K)lit;ni  church.  Notwithstanding  the 
beauty  i>E  that  feature,  it  ajjpears  to  have 
j  remained  dormant  till  revived  by  the  Turks 

***■  '■■'"'[?'''"  f™',""*-  =*"*■•       in  Con  stunt  inople,  and  there  alone. 

In  this  example  there  are  two  detached 
octagonal  buildings,  either  tombs  or  sacristies;  a  form  which,  except 
in  large  dctaclied  buildiuss,  dots  wul  eeem  to  have  been  so  common 
as  the  circular,  till  i>f tcr  llie  LVhw  ul  5us\nvia,ix. 
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Returniog  to  the  capital,  ve  find  one  other  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  the  Neo-Byzantine  style  id  the  attempt  to  allow  the  external  su^ 
face  of  an  ordinary  tunnel-vault  to  retaiu  its  form  without  any  ridgo 
M'hatever.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is  artifltioally  a  mistake. 
With  domes  it  was  early  felt  to  be  bo,  and  consequently  we  always 
find  a  flower  or  pinnacle  in  iron,  or  some  such  ornament,  marking  the 
centre.  In  this  the  Saracenic  architects  were  especially  successful  — 
all  their  domes  possess  a  central  ornament  sufficient  to  relieve  them, 
and  generally  of  the  most  beautiful  proportions.  With  the  extrados 
of  a  circular  vault,  however,  it  is  even  worse  than  with  a  dome.  A 
roof  is  felt  to  be  a  contrivance  to  keep  off  the  rain.  It  may  he  more 
or  less  slo]>ing,  according  to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  constructed; 
but  to  make  one  part  of  each  ridge  sloping,  and  the  central  portion 
flat,  is  a  discord  that  offends  t)>e  eye,  besides  looking  weak  and 
Unmeaning.  A  pointed  arch  would  avoid  tiie  evil,  but  a  reverse  or 
ojtee  curve  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing.  In  the  Neo-Byzantine  age, 
however,  between  the  8th  and  tlie  12th  centuries,  the  eye  seems  to 
have  got  accustomed  to  it.  It  is  common  in  the  East,  especially  at 
Constantinople  and  at  Venice.  In  St.  Mark's  and  elsewhere  it 
became  so  familiar  a  form  that  it  was  copied  and  continued  by  the 
Renaissance  architects  even  to  the  end  of  tlie  IGth  century. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  these  peculiarities  is  the  church  of 
Mon4  tgs  Koras  at  Constantinople,  now  converted  into  a  mosque 
snd  called  Kahira  Jamissi. 
The  older  part  of  it  seems 
to  belong  to  the  11th 
century,  the  sidc-ainles  to 
the  12th,  and  though  small 
it  illustrates  the  style  per- 
fectly. The  porch  consists 
of  five  arches  covered 
with  an  intersecting  vault, 
visible  both  externally 
and  internally.  The  last 
two      bays     are     covered  899.   amrch  nf -Mon^  tfc  Konw,    (FromLanoIrJ 

with   cnjiolas   which   siill  ."«c»is. 

retain  their  mosaics  internally,  and  those  of  singular  beauty  and 
brilliancy,  though,  owin;:  to  the  constructive  defects  of  Ihe  inter- 
uu-diate  parts,  the  wet  has  leaked  thronjih,  and  the  niosMcs  have 
inoHtly  peeled  off.  Externally  the  front  is  oniann-ntcd  with  courses 
of  stones  of  different  colors,  and  even  in  its  ruinecl  state  is  effective 
and  pictureHC)ue.  Its  principal  interest  is  that  it  shows  what  waa 
the  matrix  of  the  contemjiorary  chv.rch  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice. 
Subsequent  iidditions  have  much  modified  the  external  appearance 
of  St.  Mark,  but  there  can   be   very  little  doubt  that   ori^nolbi 
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il   was   irileiiiled   to   be   very  like   the   fa9aile  bIiowb   in  Woodcut 
No.  899. 

Not  far  from  Moni  lea  Koras  there  are  two  otlier  chiircliM  of  tli« 
8amc  class  nmi  of  about  the  emiie  aye.  Oue,  the  FantokratcT,  hu 
been  added  to  at  various  limes  so  as  to  cover  a  large  space  of  groiin>L 
but  it  coiisiats  consequently  of  sniall  and  iil-assorted  parts.  It  retaini, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  Us  marble  paveraents  and  other  featurt^of 
interest.  The  otljL-r,  known  as  the  Fetije  Janiissi,  is  emaJler  and  mon 
complete,  and  possesscH  sonic  mossiica  of  considerable  beauty. 

The  I>est  example  of  its  class,  however,  in  Constantinople  is  iliU 

known  :iH  thi'Theutokos.    Like  those  just  mentioned  itis  veryBinnll.tlia 

church  itself  being  only  37  ft.  by  45,  and,  tboiigh 

its  double  narthex  and  laU-Tal  adjuncts  add  fon- 

siderably  to  its  ditnensions,  it  is  still  only  a  vitj 

small  diurch.     Some  pnrta  of  it  are  as  old  lu  the 

9tli  or  lllth  eentnry,  but  the  facade  reprewnttd 

in  Woodcut  No.  901  is  oertainly  not  older  thsa 

tiie  l^th  contiuy.     Taking   it    altogether,  it  i* 

'swlsi'wi ti! tu'iln!     'perhaps  tlie  most  complete  and  elegant  churi'ii 

of  its  class  now  known  to  exist  in  or  near  tli< 

flftpital,  and  many  of  its  details  arc  •>(  ^eat  beauty  and  porfccti 


It  seemf  scarcely  possiWe  \o  «vi\>^ae  that  the  menitro  hnlfdoien  of 


brtireen  the  death  of  Justiniaii  and  the  fall  of  the  city.  Yet  there  la 
noevUIeiice  that  the  Turks  destroyed  any.  Wliy  should  they?  They 
ooDTerled  them  into  mosqiiea,  fiiiding  them  espetially  convenient  for 
%hu  purpose,  &nd  th^-y  have  inaintamcd  them  with  singularly  little 
alkraiion  to  the  present  day. 


This  deficiency  of 
bftliose  which  are  found 
*0  this  ago  are  illuatrntpd 


SALOmCA, 

imples  in  the  capital  is  to 


extent  supplied 
isting  at  Salonica.  Four  churches  helonging 
Tcxier  and  Piilhm's  work. 


Thf  oldest  and  tlie  lar^i-st  of  these  is  that  of  Stn.  Sophia.     It  U 
a  church  of  considurahli!  dimensions,  considering  its  age  and  style, 
measuring  14l>  ft.  ciist  and  west  by  118  over  all  i-xternally,  and  with 
a  central  dome  3.^  ft.  in  dinmetor.    !t  possesses  also  an  ujiper  gallery,     I 
and   its  arrangements  generally  are   well   considered   and   artistic.     1 
Tliere  does  not  seem  lo  he  any  docntncntary  evidenoe  of  its  age,  but,    J 
Ljodging  from  the  published  details,  it  belongs  probably  to  the  9th  or    I 
■lOtb  century,  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  first  date,  nor  lower  than    I 
Kitlie  latter.    Its  dome  still  retains  its  mosaics.  | 

t  Next  to  this  comes  the  church  of  St.  Bardias,  very  similar  in  style 
^UiHi|;h  very  much  smaller,  measuring  on\y  &S  \\,  \>^  ?n ,  fti.tN'Aiw* 
^ll^-jywft    JM  data  jg  perfectly  awoenainoA  —  v\*.,^1.   '^Aw^'^'NI 
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certainly  not  a  century  of  difference  in  the  age  ot  the  two  last 
described. 

Next  to  these  comes  the  church  of  Elias,  4,d.  1012,  and  very  similar 
to  it  in  style  is  that  of  the  Apostles  (Woodcut  No.  902),  which  we 
may  consequently  date  with  safety  in  the  11th  century,  from  this 
juxtaposition  alone,  thougli  there  are  several  other  examples  which 
enable  us  to  treat  it  as  a  characteristic  type  of  the  age.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ing and  i)icturesque  specimen  of  Byzantine  brickwork.  Like  all  the 
churches  of  the  time,  it  is  small,  63  ft.  by  59  externally.  In  i>lan  it 
very  much  resembles  the  Theotokos  at  Constantinople,  but  in  eleva- 
tion is  taller  and  thinner ;  though  whether  this  arises  from  any  local 
peculiarity,  or  from  some  difference  of  age,  is  not  clear.  I  suspect 
the  former.  The  earthquakes  of  the  capital  may  have  induced  a  lest 
ambitious  form,  as  far  as  height  is  concerned,  than  was  adopted  in 
the  provinces. 

Gbesce. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  if  a  systematic  search  were 
made  among  the  churches  of  Greece,  many  would  be  brought  to  light 
which  would  be  most  useful  in  completing  our  knowledge  of  the 
Neo-Byzantine  style.  At  Mount  Athos  alone,  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  there  are  probably  a  hundred  convents,  many  of  old 
date,  whose  churches,  even  though  rebuilt  in  modem  times,  must 
contain  fragments  of  the  older  style ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
examined  by  any  competent  architect.  For  Greece  proper  we  are 
depon<lent  almost  wholly  on  Cauchaud  ^  and  Blouet.*  They  unfor- 
tunately suffice  to  prove  that  there  are  no  churches  of  any  dimensions 
sufficient  to  insure  dignity,  nor  are  any  so  beautiful  in  outline  or 
detail  as  to  make  us  regret  much  that  we  do  not  know  more  about 
thoni.  Still  they  are  sufficiently  original  to  be  worthy  of  study,  and 
when  properly  known  may  help  to  join  together  some  of  the  scattered 
links  of  the  chain  which  once  connected  the  architecture  of  the  West 
and  E.Mst,  hut  which  is  at  ]»rcsent  so  difficult  to  follow  out. 

Ill  Athens  there  are  several  ehurches  of  considerable  interest,  and 
not  without  architectural  pretension.  They  are  all 
small,  however.  The  largest  is  that  known  asPanagi^ 
Lycodeiiio,  or  the  ehureh  of  St.  Nicodemus,  and  is  only 
<)'2  ft.  loni;  hv  45  ft.  wide  over  all.  It  seems  also  to 
he  the  oldest,  since  its  dome  is  partially  pierced  with 
903.  iM.inof  Paiiji-  wiudows  iusidc,  tliough  outside  there  is  a  distinctly 
Scaio  roo7t.'to7'iii.  marked  drum  (Woodcut  No.  904).     Notwithstanding 

tlie  sinallness  of  its  dimensions,  considerable  effect  is 
obtained  internally   l»y  tlie  judicious  arrangement  of   the  parts  sn<l 


^  ''tglise^  Byzantines  en  (iivco.^^        "^  ^^lLlLV^^\\:\OTi^\«a^X^^sC5»^'fe\v'^^<^t^^^^^ 


the  haniiony  of  proportion  which  reigns  throoghont.  The  exterior  b 
also  pleasing,  though  the  abaeuce  ul  a  cornice  gives  an  unfinilM 
look  to  tliG  ivhole,  and  tliere  is  a  want  of  sufHclent  connection  betWMB 
the  ilonie  ami  tlie  walla  of  the  building  to  make  them  part  of  OH 
coin  position, 

A  more  lieautiful  and  more  interesting  example  is  the  cliunl 
known  as  the  Catholioon  or  Cathedral  at  Athens  (WoodcHt  Xo.WS). 
It  is  a  cathedral,  however,  only  in  the  Greek  sense,  certainly  ntii  tt 
understood  in  the  Latin  Church,  fur  its  dimensions  art!  only  4U  ft.llf 
'2a  over  all  externally.  It  is  almuet  !mp» 
sihic  to  judge  of  its  age  from  its  deUil^ 
since  they  are  partly  borrowed  from  oId«f 
classical  buildings,  or  imitations  of  closncil 
forms,  so  fashioned  as  to  hariuoniu  with 
parts  which  are  old.  But  the  tallnes)  J 
■"*■  *''"»i'B'il»'it.''»\nl"^''  its  dome,  the  form  of  its  wiudowi.,  andlla 
internal  arrangernenl«,  all  )>iiinl  U>  ft  verj 
modem  date  for  its  erection  —  as  probably  the  13lh  ci-nlurj'  as  tb« 
lull  or  12th. 


't.mi  Cininl«ii.l.  ■■  EeH«.-»  llyriiiUli 


The  Church  of  Uic  Virpn  at  Mmi-vB.  iu  the  P^loponnraus — Ibe 
Mteieat  Sj>art« — may  be  ot  HlWw^.  tW  »uab  ^igi  a&  i^  K 


ut  differs  coueiderably  in  style,  and  bears  much  more 
:e  to  the  churcbee  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  tbaa  either  of  thoBO 
ibove. 

arcades  are  used  externally  in  these  Greek  churches  they 
lly  supported  by  pillars  of  somewhat  classical  look,  crowned 

of  the  square  foliaged  form,  used  to  support  arches  in  the 
s  all  over  Europe ;  and  the  windows,  when  divided,  take 
!  form  of  diminutive  arcades.  The  Byzantines  never  at- 
tracery;  all  their  early  windows  are  single  round-headed 

These  were  afterwards  grouped  tt^ther  in  threes  and 
,  as  in  the  Gothic  style,  when  they  could  be  put  under  one 
<i  arch,  the  piers  were  attenuated  till  they  became  almost 
but  alwnys  supporting  constructive  arches,  without  any 
to  run  into  interlacing  forms  like  the  Gothic.  The  uni- 
iloyment  of  mural  painting  in  Byzantine  churches,  and  the 
t  exclusion  of  painted  glass,  rendered  the  use  of  the  large 
vhich  the  Gothic  architects  employed  quite  inadmissible; 
:h  a  climate  very  much  smaller  openings  sufficed  to  admit 
ht  that  was  required.  Tracery  would  thus,  in  fact,  have 
.bsurdity.  The  Byzantine  arcliitects  sought  to  ornament 
ows  externally  by  the  employment  of  tiles  or  colors  dis 
arions  patterns,  and  often  produced  a  very  pleasing  effeot, 
e  seen  from  the  woodcut 
illustrating  the  apse- of  the 
^ycodemo  at  Athens,  and 
imens  quoted  above, 
nally  we  find  in  these 
projecting  porches  or  lial- 
id    machicolations,    which 

relief  to  the  general  flat- 
ie  waits.  Tliese  features 
arkcd  with  that  elegance 
)  the  East,  and  mure  espe- 
i  people  claiming  descent 
ncient  Greeks,  and  possibly 
ne  of  their  blood  in  their 
mctimes,  too,  even  a  sub- 
apse  is  supported  on  a 
e  balcony,  so  as  to  form  a 

,ng  object,  as  in  the  accompanying  specimen  from  Misitra. 
whole,  the  Neo-Byzantine  style  may  lie  said  to  be  cliarac- 

considcrablc  elegance,  with  occasional  eonibiniitions  of  a 
'der ;  but  after  the  time  of  Justinian  the  country  was  too 
n  unity  or  science  to  attempt  anytlung  gteaX  wc  %wA, 
ar  to  aspire  to  grandeur,  so  that  it  liaa  no  c\oAm.  \n  ra^ 
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among  ihe  gi-eat  styles  of  the  eai*th.  The  old  Byzantine  style  wii 
elevated  to  a  first-class  position  through  the  buildings  of  Justinum; 
but  from  Ids  time  the  history  of  the  art  is  a  history  of  decline,  like 
that  of  the  Eastern  Empire  itself,  and  of  Greece,  down  to  the  fioil 
extinction  both  of  the  Empire  and  the  style,  under  the  successive 
conquests  by  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks.  The  only  special  claim 
which  the  Neo-Byzantine  style  makes  upon  our  sympathies  or  atten- 
tion is  that  of  being  the  direct  descendant  of  Greek  and  Roman  ait 
As  such,  it  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  past  and  present 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  while  in  itself  it  has  sufficient  merit  to 
reward  the  student  who  shall  apply  himself  to  its  elucidation. 

Domestic  Architecture. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  very  considerable  remains  of  the 
civil  or  domestic  architecture  of  the  Neo-Byzantine  period  may  still 
be  recovered.  Most  of  their  palaces  or  public  buildings  have  con- 
tinued to  be  occupied  by  their  successors,  but  the  habits  of  Turkic 
life  are  singularly  opposed  to  the  prying  of  the  archaeologist.  Almost 
the  only  building  which  has  been  brought  to  light  and  illustrated  is 
the  palace  of  the  Hebdomon  at  Blachemte  in  Constantinople.  All 
that  remains  of  it,  however,  is  a  block  of  buildings  80  ft.  by  40  in 
plan,  forming  one  end  of  a  court-yard  ;  those  at  the  other  end,  which 
were  more  extensive,  being  too  much  ruined  to  be  restored.  The 
parts  that  remain  probably  belong  to  the  9th  century,  and  consist  of 
two  halls,  one  over  the  other,  the  lower  supported  by  pillars  carrying 
vaults,  the  upper  free.  The  facade  towards  the  court  is  of  consid- 
erable elegance,  being  adorned  by  a  mosaic  of  bricks  of  various 
colors,  disposed  in  graceful  patterns,  and  forming  an  architectural 
decoration  which,  if  not  of  the  highest  class,  is  very  appropriate  for 
domestic  architecture. 

One  great  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  examples  may  be  the  com- 
bustibility of  the  capital.  They  may  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
various  fires,  and  outside  Constantinople  the  number  of  large  cities 
and  their  wealth  and  importance  was  gradually  decreasing,  till  the 
capital  itself  sunk  into  the  power  of  the  Turks  in  the  year  1453. 
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Qitv  proscribe«l  and  perse- 

by  the  Persians 428-632 
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under  Ashdod 859 
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]  architectural  province  of  Armenia  forms  an  almost  exact  pendant 
that  of  Greece  in  the  history  of  Byzantine  architecture.  Both 
2arly  converted  to  Christianity,  and  Greece  remained  Christian 
it  any  interruption  from  tliat  time  to  this.  Yet  all  her  earlier 
les  have  perished,  we  hardly  know  why,  and  left  us  nothing  but 
entially  Mediaeval  style.  Nearly  the  same  thing  happened  in 
lia,  but  tliere  the  loss  is  only  too  easily  accounted  for.  The 
n  persecution  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  must  have  been 
and  lasting,  and  the  great  bouleversement  of  the  Mahomedan 
on  in  the  7th  century  would  easily  account  for  the  disappear- 
f  all  the  earlier  monuments.  When,  in  more  tranquil  times  — 
8th  and  9th  centuries  —  the  Christians  were  permitted  to  rebuild 
churches,  we  find  them  all  of  the  same  small  type  as  those  of 
?,  with  tall  domes,  painted  with  frescoes  internally,  and  depend- 
•  external  effect  far  more  on  minute  elaboration  of  details  than 
»•  grandeur  of  design  or  proportion. 

hough  the  troubles  and  persecutions  from  the  5th  to  tlie  8th 
y  may  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
nents,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  have  j)erished.  On  the 
ry,  we  know  of  the  church  above  alluded  to  (p.  428)  as  still 
ig  at  Nisibin  and  belonging  to  the  4tli  century,^  and  there  can 


awings  of  this  church  were  mmle 
Boutcher  when  tnvelllng  for  the 
o    ExpJonlioB   Fund;   but  he 


has  hitlicrlo  docUneA  lo  «t\\a^  \Xi€\x  ^xior 
licatiou. 


>  C.  Teller.  "Anii^nie  I't  l»  Pi-i^se."  I  iluiw  In  Gdorgie  et  1' Armenia.' 
2  rols,  folio.    PariB.  PctrrelmurB.  ISiU. 

*  DiibulH  <lu  Montpereiu.  "  Voymte  '  I).  rJrltniii.  "  lIanuiii«iiU  d'i 
auI«uriliiCftuCMc."   H  vols.  8vo.  Pitris,    Irntiirc  pii  Gi-orgie   el   Anu^l«.'L 

!KI9.  mi.  \ P«V«ni\>i>\\T%,  IWM. 

'  Hrosarl,    "Voyage    ArcliC'AoaVoue' 
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)  check  the  vety  fallacious  evidence  of  the  litera  scripta.    In 

|tieiice  of  this,  the  dates  iiRiinlly  given  are  those  of  tlie  building 
first  church  on  the  spot,  wliereas,  in  a  country  ao  troubled  by 

ution  as  Armenia,  the  original  church  may  Imve  been  rebuilt 

1  times,  and  what  ive  now  see  is  often  very  modern  indeed. 

long  the  churclies  now  existing  in  Armenia,  the  oldest  seems 

.hat  in  the  village  of  Dighour  near  Ani.    There  are  neither 

ons  nor   inscriptions  to  assist 

ig  its  date  ;  biu,  from  the  sim- 
of    its   form    and    its   quasi- 

al  details,  it  is  evidently  older 

ny  other  known  examples,  and 

he  aid  of  the  information  con- 
in  De  Vogii^'s  recent  pubtica' 

le  can  liavc  little  hesitation  in 

ng  it  to  the  7th  century.'    The 

[  is  not  large,  being  only  95  ft. 

y  82  wide  over  alt.     Internally 

ign  is  characterized  by  extreme 

V  and  simplicity,  and  all  the 
are  singularly  classical  in  ont> 

The  dome  is  an  ellipse,  timidly 

icted,  with  far  more  than  the 

te  amount  of  abutment.    One  of  its  most  marked  peculiarities 

existence  of  two  apses  externally,  which  form  the  transepts, 

;re  no  doubt  intended  to  receive  altars.     Its  flanks  are  oma- 

]  by  three-quarter  columns  of  debased 

U  design.    Tliese  support  an  archi* 

chich  is  bent  over  the  heads  of  the 

KB  as  in  the  churches  of  Northern 

irected  during  the  6th  century- 
western   and   lateral  doorways  arc 

3nted  by  horse^^hoe  arches,  which  are 
remarking  here,  as  it  is  a  feature 
the   Saracenic   architects   used    so 

tly  and  employed  for  almost  every 

f  opening.     The  oldest  example  of  this  form  known  is  that  of 

lit  of  the  building  called  Takht-i-Ghero,  on  Mount  Zagroa.* 
little  shrine  all  the  otlier  details  are  so  purely  and  essentially 
that  the  building  must  be  date<I  before  or  about  the  time  of 


Teilar.)    Scale  SO  f  U  lo  1 


ixier  gives  three  da(«a  to  tliis 
In  the  "Byzantine  An-lili«'e- 
>.  174,  iKtB  said  to  be  tlie  Tth, 
>.  J,  aithe  9th  century.  In  the 
rfn/e  et  la  P«ne,"  u  p.  120,  the 
■OL.  u.~30 


ilate  is  given  as  1243.    My  convlaion  U 
that  the  tlrst  la  correct. 

^  Flanilln  and  C(n\«,  ''"^o^wb*  *» 
Perse,"  pla.  VA,  lift. 


E  AltCUlTECTUKK. 

Conatantine.  The  horae-siioe  ogiun  occurs  in  tJie  church  at  Dana  on 
the  Kii|ihratt;s  in  5-10.'  At  Dighour  we  find  it  used,  not  in  construo 
lion,  but  as  an  oraamental  feature.  The 
silking  of  the  arch  waa  evidently  one 
ol'  tliotjt'  experinteiits  which  Uie  an;hit(>cU 
of  thnt  tiinc  were  making  in  order  to  fre« 
themBelves  from  the  traniniela  of  the  Roman 
semi-circular  arch.  The  Saracens  carriei]  it 
much  fuillier  and  used  it  with  mai-ked  su(* 
I,  but  this  is  probably  the  last  ocmsioii 
in  which  it  was  employed  by  a  Chrifittan 
arc^hitect  as  a  decorative  expedient. 

The  six  buttresses,  with  their  oSsetSi 
which  adorn  the  facade,  are  another  cnnotu 
feature  in  the  archaeology  of  this  church.  If 
they  are  integral  parts  of  the  original  dea^D, 
which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  they 
anticipate  by  several  centuries  tlic  appear- 
ance of  this  form  in  Wcstei'n  £nrope. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  least  alterol  of 
tlie  Armenian  churches  seems  to  be  thai 
of  ITsunlar,  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Catholicos  Jean  IV.  between  the  yesr* 
718  and  72.6.  In  plan  it  looks  like  a  [wri- 
stylar  temple,  but  tlie  verandahs  which 
ri'ound  it  are  only  low  ari'adds,  and  liare 
very  little  aSinity  with  <-la»Hica]  forms. 
These  are  carried  round  the  front,  bnt 
there  pierced  only  by  the  doorway.  Tin- 
elevation,  as  here  exhibited,  is  simple,  but  * 
Hufticicntly  expresses  the  internal  armngip- 
ments,  and,  with  an  octagonal  dome,  forms, 
n'hen  seen  in  perspective,  a  pleasing  object 
from  every  point  of  view.  Both  plan  and 
design  are,  however,  exceptional  in  the 
province.  A  far  more  usual  nrrangeinent 
is  tliiit  found  at  Pitzounda  in  Abkassii, 
wliiob  may  he  considered  as  the  lypienl 
form  of  «'n  Armenian  church.  It  is  ssiJ 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  style 
lower  [art  that  seems  to  gainsay  its  being 
like  many  that  belong  to  a  much  later  age, 


hat  we  must  hesitate  before  we  can  feel  sure  that  it  has  not  been  J 
tebuilt  at  some  mare  modern  date.     Its  cupola  certainly  belongs  to  1 
a  j>eriod  long  after  ' 
the  ereetion  of  Sta. 
Irene   at   Constanti- 
nople (Woodcut  No. 
i<96),  when  the  dome  1 
pien-ed     with     liili 
wiiidowshnd  become 
the  fashionablu  form 
of   dome  in  the  By-  I 
zantine  school, 
interior,  also,  is  nn-  I 
usually  tall,  and  the  I 
pointed  aruhes  under  I 
the  dome  look   like  \ 
via.  Saciiuuor  cborchnii'iuouiiiU.  (Pcvm Dnboli.}  integral  partfi  of  the  I 

design,  and  when  so  1 
niployeil  belong  certainly  to  a  much  more  modem  datu.  On  the  I 
bole  therefore  it  seems  that  the  church,  as  we  now  see  it,  may  have  j 
Ben  rebuilt  in  the  9th  oi-  10th  centiirv. 


miiv 


Whatever  its  d.ile,  it  is  a  pleasing  i'xanip\v^  ol  l\io  sV^Xc.    txX^Twaft^ 
'»«bmud  df  onameat  except  what  u  obuaned  b^  liltwiaint^ASMk^ 
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PinU- 


tiles  between  the  conrecs  of  the  stunes,  and  a  similar  relief  to  th^ 
windows  ;  but  even  tliis  little  introduction  of  color  gives  it  a  gay 
and  cheei'ful  appeaijinte,  more  than  could  eaailj'  be  obt^ned  bj' 
mouldings  or  cai-ving  in  stone. 

The  upper  galleries  of  the  nave  and  the  chapels  of  the  choir  are- 
also  well  expressed  in  the  external  design,  and  altogetJicr,  for  a  email 
church  —  which  it  is  (only  137  ft.  by  75)  —  it  is  as  pleasing  a  compo- 
eition  ns  eould  easily  be  found. 

The  idea  tlint  the  date  of  this  church  is  considerably  more  modiTn 
than  Dubois  and  others  are  inclined  to  assigti 
to  it,  is  coiifirnied  by  a  comparison  of  its  plan 
with  that  at  Bedochwinta,  which  Brossetdi^ 
termines  from   inscriptious   to   belong  to  the 
date    155G-1575 ;    and  the  knowledge  lately 
acquired  tends  strongly  to  the  conviction  that 
this  plan  of  church  belongs  to  a  later  ])erio(1 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine when  it  was  introduced,  and  it  may 
be  only  a  continuation  of  a  much  earlier  form. 
One  other  church  of  this  part  of  the  world 
seenis  to  claim  especial  mention,  that  of  Mokwi, 
built  in  the  10th  century,  and  painted,  as  ve 
leam  from  inscriptions,  between  1080  and  1125.     It  is  a  large  and 
handsome  church,  but  its  principal  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  in 
dimensions  and  arrangement  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  contein- 
poroneoHS  church  of  Sta.  Sophia  at  Novogorod,  showing  a  connection 
between  tlir  Hvd  countries  wliicli  will  he  more  particularly  point «i 
out  hereafter.     It  is  now  very  much  ruincil 
and    covered   with   a  veil  of  creepers   which 
prevents  its  oiitvvard  form  from   being  easily 
distinguished. 

As  will  be  perceived,  ita  plan  is  only  ."iii 
extension  of  the  two  last  mentioned,  havinir 
five  aislfs  instead  of  three;  but  it  is  smallir 
in  scale  and  more  timid  in  execution,  Tlit 
church  wJiicli  it  most  resembles  is  that  at 
Trahala  in  Syria  (Woodcut  No.  898),  which 
is  certainly  of  an  earlier  date  than  any  wo  are  acquainted  with 
further  ctist.  Practically  the  same  plan  occurs  at  Athena  (Wood- 
cut No.  !)03),  and  at  Misitra  (Woodcut  No.  906),  hut  these  seem  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  at  Mokwi,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
typical  form  of  a  X co-Byzantine  church  for  four  or  five  centuries, 


Mokwi. 


'lama  little  doubtful  rPsanUtiR  Hie  I  vlWi's. 
aatles  of  these  two  biiil.Hiias.  T\itv\«VOQf 
stecoirectly  reduced  from  Jl.  UroHsel'a\ 


But  a 


I  these 


a  be  depeniled 


*ai   it  iroald    consequently    hui 

utiiufc  to   attempt  to  fix  a  date 

friini  ite  peculiarities. 

Interesting    ua    llifse    may  be 

in  »n   hietgrical    jioinl   of    view, 

Ihumost  iiriportriiit  ecclesiastical 

cstaltlisliinent  in  tliie  part  of  the 
Worlii  is    that  uf    Etchininadiii. 

ten:    are    four    ehtirches     built 

»  llie  Hpota  from  which,  uccord- 

0^  to    traditiuu,    roue    the    two 

rchea  or  rainlwivs,  croBsing  one 

DOtber  at  right  luigks,  on  which 

ar  Savioui'  is  said   to  have  sat 

hen  he  appeared  to  St.  Gregory, 

ennsetjueDlly   ought   to  he 

the  four  angles  of  a  square, 

Or  reotoiigle    uf   some    sort,    but 

Ibis  is  far  from  heing  the  case. 

Th«  principal  of  these  churches 

that  whose  plan  is  represented 

h  Woodcut  No.  910.     It  stands 

fal  the  centre  of   a  large  square, 

•urrounded  by  ecclesiastical  build- 

s,  and  is  on  the  whole  rather 

imposing  edifice.     Its    porch 

modem ;    so    also,    compara- 

ively    speaking,    is    its    dome ; 

Mt  the  plan,  if  not  the  greater  ^^ 

part  of   the  sulMtructure,  is  an- 

Eifent,  and  exhibits  the  pliiinneas 

|s(]  simplicity  ohnrac  I  eristic  of  its 

Ige,     The   other   three  churehea 

Hy  elaim  tu  as  remote  a  date  of 

ipundalion  as  tliiii,  but  all  have 

tetn  Bii  allered  in  modern  times 

thut   they  have  now  no   title  to 

■Otiquity. 

The  idea  that  the  ehun-hes 
PilKouiida  an<l  Bedothwinta 
mutt  he  roniparativoly  mot  tern 
la  confiruied  liy  comparing  their 
plan  with  that  of  Kouthats,  a 
dturah  which  there  seernH  no 
yaaoa»bh  ground  for  doubting     w,,  w\n.v>« 


"ByZiSTJLVE  AHC'UiTECrUBE. 


was  founded  in  1007,  and  erected,  pretty  much  as  ve  now  fiml  % 
in  tbe  uurly  part  of  the  11th  century.  It  has  iiuiiher  coupled  pie" 
nor  pointed  archeB,  but  is  adorned  externally  with  reed-like  pilaste'' 
and  fliiboriite  frets,  such  as  were  certainly  employed  at  Ani  in  tJie 
course  of  the  11th  century.  The  annexed  elevation  (Woodcut  I^"- 
9'2l)  of  one  of  its  windows,  exhibits  the  Armenian  style  of  decorati"" 
of  this  age,  hut  is  such  as  certainly  was  not  employed  before  tli'* 
time,  lliougli,  with  various  mod  iK  cat  ions,  it  became  typical  of  the  sij'l'^ 
at  its  period  of  greatest  development.  -^^m 


Am.  ^^H 

iniasdin,  however,  siuks  into  insignificance,  in  nn  archi- 
tectural jioint  of  view,  when  compared  with  Ani. 
which  was  the  capital  of  Armenia  during  it«|n-no>  I 
of  greatest  unity  and  elevation,  and  was  adorni'<l 
by  the  Bagratide  dynasty  with  a  serieaofbuilduii^ 
which  still  strike  the  traveller  with  admiration,  at 
least  for  the  beauty  of  their  details;  for,  likv  all 
churches  in  this  part  of  the  world,  they  an*  very 
small.     If,  however,  the  cathedral  at  Ani  is  inter- 
esting to  the  arehitect  from  its  style,  it  is  mi!] 
"»iAnL"Ti'n'"iTpiL'Br)      more  BO  to  the  archaeologist  from  its  date,  siiu-t- 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  baill 
in  the  year  1010,  as  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  its  walla.-  This, 
perhaps,  might  be  put  ou  one  side  as  a  mistake,  if  it  were  not  thai 
there    are    two     Itcatiti- 
ful   inscriptions  on    thf 
fajiide,  one  of  which  i» 
dnicd    1049,  the    other 
1059.    To  this  we  must 
^dd  our  knowledge  thai 
the  dt}   WIS  sacked  by 
Alp  Arstan  m  1064,  and 
that  the  dynasty  which 
"ilune  could  erect  such  a 
monument     was     extin- 
guished u  1080      With 
all    this   evidence,    it   ia 
stirtlmgtofand  a  church 
not    iHily    Rith     pointtil 
niihti's,  but  with  coupird 
piers  and  all  the  charac- 
\GV\rti«*  of    a  oompletP 
polated-arched  style,  auch  as  mVgU  \«  ^^»^4  "^  '^'^'J  *«  ^^^"i  "'>**' 


eiriier  than  the  13tfa  ccBtory.  Tliis  [lecnlaritv  ts,  itov«vfr.  t>.>afined 
If  the  constractiTC  parts  of  tbr  tii[i^rk>r.  The  plan  b  that  i>f  l^t- 
lOnDda  or  Bedocfavinta.  modified  oolr  by  the  superior  ooDstruotiv« 
amogement  which  the  {Mtnteil  arrh  enabled  the  atvhitei'ts  to  lutro- 
dace;  and  extenallj  the  only  pointed  areh  anywhere  to  be  detet-te«t 
>>  ID  the  transept,  where  the  arch  of  the  vault  is  simulaietl  to  |>asti 
liiroiigh  to  the  exteritw. 

Id  the  plan  and  eleration  of  the  bailding  will  be  observed  a 
peculiarity  wbick  was  afterwanU  almost  universal  in  the  style.     It  is 


B34.    3ld«  Eleration  of  Cathnlritl  nt  AnI.    KtilarxMl  k-alih 


if  tli<-  n)iH('ti  oiitHiili'  without 

In  Ihr  llll.Till    .■l.-Vllli.Ul  .pf 

n-  ii.tr.>.liiM-.l  .m  .-m'l.  hMh 


the  angular  recesa  which  mnrks  the  form 

breaking  the  main  linos  of  the  huililjii'.'. 

this  cathedral  (Woodcut  No.  !h!4)  Ihi-v 

of  the  portal,  where  the  conMtnx-lioti  <1i<1  not  ririntrc  lln-ni,  in  onlcr 

to  match  those  at  the  oast  en.l.     Rut  in  iIli-  Odlliciril  iit  SiimtlmwiN 

(Woodcut  No.  925)  they  are  wi-u  in  tlirir  iirop-.r  |.li k  on  .-in-li  xidii 

of  the  central  apse.     Thongh  this  chnrch  wnw  (Toi'I'mI  l.ciwci'n  ilin 

years    1050-1079,    we    find    th.-se    nich.-s   mior 1    will,    ri    folliilioii 

(Woodcnt  No.  926)  very  like  what  we  an-  ar.-nsioin.-.l  l-.  ciuhidcr  thft 
invention  of  the  14th  century  in  Kunnic,  ilmu'ih  ivi'«  iwitv  v\v^vX 
than  aa^bing  of  ha  cIm«  used  hy  tiit:  <Jul\ik  «,vc\i\Vw.U. 


"BYZANTDiE   ARCUITECTLRE. 


At  Sandjerti,  not  far  from  Aiii,  U  another  churcb,  whiuli,  from 
inscriptions  translated  by  M.  Brosset,  and  from  sections  given  Ityhim, 
appears  to  belong  to  llje  same  tlate 
(1033-1044),  nnd  to  possess  coupled 


cyhimns  and  pointed  arehes  like  those  of  the  ciithedral  of  Ani,  wbieh 
indet'd  it  resembles  in  many  points,  and  wliieli  renders  the  ilatw  above 
given. bigfaly  probable. 
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HT.    Plan  of  Tomb  aX  AnL    (From  Teiltr.) 


028,   TnmbstAnL   (FKunTeiUU 


The  plans  above  quoted  may  probably  be  taken  tw  ihoee  i 
tfpical  of  the  style,  but  in  no  part  oi  Xto  '«oM  wt^ 


little  models  of  the  domes  of  Armenian  churches  placed  an  tlit 
gronnd,  though  perhaps  it  would  be  more  (loireot  to  BUy  tbjU  Uw 
domes  were  copied  from  tha  tombs  thitn  the  reverse. 

The  most  elegant  of  all  those  hitherto  made  ktiowD  is  ouc  found 
at  Aril,  illustrated  iu  Woodcuts  Nos.  927, 928.  NotMitlistaiiding  the 
SDiallnesH  of  its  dimensions,  it  la  one  of  the  moat  elegant  s«pg]chral 
ohapi'ts  known. 

Anuther  ou  a  larger  scale  (Woodcut  No.  929)  is  Wrrowed  from 
Mr.  Lajard's  book.  This  tomb  shows  all  thf  pecuHarilies  of  llw 
Armcniuii  siyl  f  il  e  11th  or  12tl  (.eul  irj  Th  ugl  bo  much  larger 
it  IS  b>  no  mtans  so  beautiful  as  tl  e  last  mintioned  Iamb  at  Vni  In 
its  ornni  ii  tktmn  a  fuithoi  lefanementis  ttroduccd  iia«mi  cl  as  lie 
reed  It  ko  c  linns  are  tied  t  f,ether  bv  trie  1  \e-Lt)uts  insieal  uI 
capitals — t  freak  not  uncommon  cilUr  m 
Enrojio  m  il  e  sai  le  age  or  m  the  Kast  it  the 
present  di  but  by  no  means  to  It  recom 
mended  as  an  aiil  itt  tural  expedient 

.] tioi    ull  tie  build 
V       ts  are  s     small 

Il  It     tUv     w     iH 

I  ar  Ily  deBer^  e    a 

1  Inct  inahietoryof 

artl  lecture    were 

It  not  foi  the  mge- 

I  u  ty  of  their  plans 
ni  d  tl  I  il  4,an  c  of 
th  1  litals  lie 
bell  tj  of  tl  e  latter 
IS    so     ren  irkabU 

II  nt,  n  ordc  t 
convey  a  cori-ect 
no!  ion  of  the  style, 
il  would  lie  neces- 
sary to  illustrate 
them  to  nil  extent 
incoiiijMitible  with 
llie  scope  of  this 
work.  In  them  too 
wilt  be  found  much 

no.  OapiMi  Bt  Ani.  (Prom  (iriiiiiii.)  that    has   hitherto 
been    ascribed     to 
other  sources.     The  annexed  capital  (Woodcut  No.  JiSO),  for  ii 
would  ircnerallybejnitdown  as  Sarnoeiiic  of  the  best  nge,but  it  belonn  > 
»/t/i  Ai.'re.'ittlcal  more  quite  aae\cgaT\v,V"<nwot\.K««i\\«vche«at  Ami;  anil 


The    ntpfla    ng  §croI  s     !  cl    ocoap 


KluH  T  rtoo 


ifffouiiil  ia  Ireland. 
|n    one     of     the 
fBUoI  usual  at>  well 
Uour  of  the  most 
fckcBi'    modes   of 
Ivrornti' 
(lovfl  in  the  jirov- 
ar^  ami    are    a|>- 
jfiwlwilbavaricty 
nd  complexity  nii- 
Vtiere   else    found 
II  none,  lUout;)i 
ibey      iin 
Hiunlled    ! 
irurks     illiistTated 
by  the  jirn. 

Besides,  how- 
ftYcr,  its  beauty  in 
»n  Ritistic  point  of 
view,  lliia  basket 
patli-ni,  as  it  is 
•ometitiiea  called, 
:■  Hlill  more  so  (W 
U  rtliDogrnphic 
ndication  which, 
rhen  properly  in- 
-eitigated,  may 
ead  to  the  most 
mportant  conclu- 
ion*.  Tlie  three 
DHovring  wooil- 
Ut«,  No«.  932, 033, 
iid9}t4,takenfrom 
tiunthcd  nt  a  now 
wfrted  villu<re 
Ailed  Tell  Klju», 
rill  8pr\-e  td  ox- 
hunitAinoruuHiial 
moB;  but  it  oo- 
nrs  almost  every- 
'bere  in  tlie  Ar- 
leutaii  a  ri! Ill ti'f Mi- 
ll    province,    nu'l    ^^-  ^l'id'>*liil*b  KhiuiCbareh  T  naam.   (Frnin ■  PtiotngnplL) 

rith  3M  infinite  a  vnriet    nf   1  ta  Is  lut  art.  Ui  I     t  \xa\.  "k  ^^  \V%  em- 
mt  ia  Irish  maaaaonpu. 
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Out  of  Armenia  it  occurs  ui  tlie  cliurch  at  Kurtca  el  Argyitwh  hi 
Wallachia  (Wooilciit  No.  951),  and  is  found  in  Hungary  am]  Stvrk, 
and  no  anti<:|uary  will  [irohably  fail  to  recognize  it  as  tlie  most  u»u»l 
and  Uiiiliful  I  itlcrii  iii  Iiibii  (.rossea  and  Stotch  sculpture*!  Btonei. 
On  tlie  otiier  Iiand  it  occurs  fivtiucDtljr 
m  tlie  raonolitliic  docpdana  or  lamp 
1  oBts  and  in  tlie  temples  on  iln-  Cau* 
KIP  or  West  Coaat  of  India,  and  to 
til  these  inetaucLs  with  so  little  change 
of  form  tbat  it  la  almost  imposaible 
that  these  examples  should  lie  iail*- 
pendent  inventions  Still  the  gape ia 
the  sequence  ir(  so  great  ihat  it  ii 
verv  diflimlt  to  see  how  tliey  could 
emanate  fioni  one  centre.  Few,  Iiow* 
ev  er,  «  ho  know  an\  Uiing  uf  tlie  eari/ 
architecture  of  Inland  can  fancy  that 
It  did  come  from  Home  nciYisa  Great 
Britain,  but  tliat  it  must  have  bad  iu 
01  iginfuitber  east,  among  some  people 
uain^  j,roupB  of  clmiches  and  suall 
cells,  instead  of  congregational  bai>ili- 
LBS  So  far,  too,  as  we  cau  yet  Bee,it 
18  to  the  East  we  must  look  im  the 
original  design  of  the  nirsteriont 
round  towers  which  form  so  chara& 
tenstic  a  feature  of  Irish  nrchhcciorv, 
and  were  afterwards  so  ronnpicaooi 
as  iniuars  in  the  Eaet,  and  nowhere 
more  BO  than  in  Armenia.     Keeml 

!nM.!i»!'™?n*u»'}'K«rM£^*'' '^*''"''''''^*'  ^°°^  ^'^  making  it  niort 
and  more  clear  that  Ji'estoriaii  diurchca 
did  exist  alt  down  the  Wi'st  Coast  of  India  from  a  very  early  period, 
BO  that  it  would  nut  be  impossible  that  from  Persia  and  Armenia 
they  introduced  the  favorite  style  of  ornament. 

All  this  may  seem  idle  speculation,  and  it  may  tnm  out  tiiat  the 
siniihiritieB  are  accidental,  but  at  present  it  certainly  does  not  look 
a»  if  they  were,  and  If  they  do  emanate  from  a  comnion  ccntrft 
tracing  them  hack  to  their  original  may  lead  to  such  curious  tth]» 
logical  and  historical  conclusions,  that  it  is  at  all  events  worth  whil* 
pointing  tbem  out,  in  onlc-r  tbat  otbora  may  pursue  the  inrestigatica 
to  its  legitimate  conclusion. 

Taken  altogether,  Armenmn  arehitecture  is  far  more  rrmarkaU* 
for  elegance  tliaa  for  graudcuTi  au>i  \iuau:t>»n  uoon  u\  ^^mx  ^laonMivt  , 
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conception  of  beauty  of  outline  essential  to  an  important  architectural 
style.  It  is  still  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received,  even  for  its  own  sake.  Its  great  title  ^o  interest  will 
always  be  its  ethnological  value,  being  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
Sassanian  style,  and  the  immediate  parent  of  that  of  Russia.  At 
the  same  time,  standing  on  the  eastern  confines  of  tlie  Byzantine 
Empire,  it  received  thence  that  impress  of  Christian  art  which  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  former,  and  which  it  transmitted  to  the  latter. 
It  thus  forms  one  of  those  important  links  in  the  chain  of  archi- 
tectural history  which  when  lost  render  the  study  of  the  subject  so 
dark  and  perplexed,  but  when  appreciated  add  so  immensely  to  its 
philosophical  interest. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
ROCK-CUT  CHURCHES. 

CONTENTS. 

Churches  at  Tchekerman,  Inkerman,  and  Sebastopol  —  Excavations  at  Eieghirt 

and  Vardzie. 

INTERMEDIATE  between  tlie  Armenian  province  which  has  jurt 
been  described  and  the  Russian,  which  comes  next  in  the  series,  lies 
a  territory  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  archaeologist,  though 
hardly  demanding  more  than  a  passing  notice  in  a  work  devoted  to 
architecture.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Kertch,  which  was  originally 
colonized  by  a  people  of  Grecian  or  Pelasgic  origin,  are  found  numerous 
tumuli  and  sepulchres  belonging  generally  to  the  best  age  of  Greek 
art,  but  which,  barring  some  slight  local  peculiarities,  would  hardly 
seem  out  of  place  in  the  cemeteries  of  Etruria  or  Crete. 

At  a  later  age  it  was  from  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Mo&otis  and 
the  Caucasus  that  tradition  makes  Woden  migrate  to  Scandinavia, 
bearinjj  with  him  that  form  of  Buddhism*  which  down  to  the  lltb 
century  remained  the  religion  of  the  North  —  while,  as  if  to  mark 
tlie  pn^sence  of  some  strange  people  in  the  land,  we  find  everywhere 
rock-cut  excavations  of  a  character,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  unusual 
in  tlii^  West. 

These  have  not  vet  been  examined  with  the  care  necessarv  to 
enable  us  to  sjH'ak  very  jjositively  regarding  them;^  but,  from  what 
we  do  know,  it  seems  that  they  were  not  in  any  instance  tombs,  like 
those  in  Ilalv  an<l  many  of  those  in  Africa  or  Svria.  Nor  ean  we 
positively  assert  that  any  of  them  were  viharas  or  monasteries  like 
most  ut"  tliose  in  India.  Generally  they  seem  to  have  been  ordinan' 
dwellinirs,  hut  in  some  instances  appropriated  by  the  Christians  and 
fornuMl  into  clnirolies. 

One,  ai»|>arent]y,  of  the  oldest,  is  a  rectangular  excavation  at 
Tehekernian  in  tlie  Crimea.     It  is  37  ft.   in  length  by  21  in  width, 


*  Ev<*n   if  it  sliouM  he  asserted  that 

this  is  IK)  ]»n>nf  tliat  tin*  inhahitants  of 

these  roiintrit's  urre  nu<l<llii>t«.  in  those 

days,  it  seein«*  t(>leral)ly  certain  tliat  they 

won*   tree-w()rshi])iM'rs,    which    is   very 

jiearh' tho  same  thiu*:.     Vrocovux*  \e\\9. 

i/H   that    **even   in   his  (Vay  iWse  WT-\vexe.\rR.,  pa^w^iu. 

bHriuns  worshipped  forests  aud  groves 


and  in  their  barbarous  simplicity  placed 
the  tn^es  among  their  gods."  (*'De 
Bello  Ootieo,"  Bonn.  1833,  ii.  471.) 

2  The  i)rincii)al  part  of  the  inform** 
tion  reganllng  tliese  excavations  is  to  be 
i^mivvV  liv  the  work  of  Dubois  de  Mont- 
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with  hardly  any  decoration  od  its  walls,  but  having  in  the  centre  a 
choir  with  four  pillars  on  each  face,  which  there  seems  no  doubt  waa 
ongmally  devoted  to  Cbriatian  purposes.  The  cross  on  the  low  screen 
Ibst  separates  it  from  the  nave  is  too  deeply  cut  and  too  evidently 
miegral  to  have  been  added.  But  for  this  it  would  seem  to  have 
JMen  mtended  for  a  Buddhist  vihara. 


(From  Dnboli  de  Mootporeui.) 


Under  the  fortress  at  Inkernian 
uny — there  is  an  excavation  un- 
doubtedly of  Christian  origin.  It 
isasmalt  church  with  side-aisles, 
apse,  and  all  the  necessary  ac- 
companiments. Beyond  this  is 
a  square  excavation  apparently 
intended  as  a  refect43rj,  and  other 
apartments  devoted  to  the  use 
of  a  monastic  establishment. 
These  again  are  so  like  what 
we  find  among  the  BuddhiHt 
excavations  in  India  an  to  Ijc 
quite  startling.  The  iiik'  [loint 
in  which  thb  church  diff'i-^  from 
a  Buddhist  chaitya  i-i  timt  the 
aisle  does  not  run  round  behltid 
the  altar.  This  is  iiiiiv<^rs:iliy 
the  case  in  BuddhJKt,  i»ul  oidy 
exceptionally  so  In  Chrintimi, 
churches. 

Close  to  Sebastofiol  iu  iitiother 
small  chnrch  cave  with    it^   ao- 
This 
lively 

modem,  and  if  its  paintinift  an? 
parts  of  the  oriifinal  iJunii^n  it 
maj  be  no,  bat  no  tfertain  data  are 


—  facing  the  position  held  by  onr 


giv<;n  (or  'nxmy,  t\w  a^fe  "A  %Xv*t 
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two  examples.  That  under  the  fortress  (Woodcut  No.  936)  seenw, 
however,  to  be  of  considerable  antiquity. 

There  is  one  which  in  plan  is  very  like  those  just  described  at 
Vardzie,  said  to  belong  to  the  12th  century,  and  another,  almost 
absolutely  identical  with  a  Buddhist  vihara,  at  Kieghart  in  ArmenU, 
which  has  a  date  upon  it,  a.d.  1288. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Kour,  however,  at  Ouplous  Tsikhe  and 
Yardzie,  are  some  excavations  which  are  either  temples  or  raonas- 
teries,  and  which  range  from  the  Christian  era  downwards.  These 
are  generally  assumed  to  be  residences  —  one  is  called  the  palace  of 
Queen  Thamar  —  and  they  were  evidently  intended  for  some  stately 
purpose.  Yet  they  were  not  temples  in  any  sense  in  which  that 
term  would  be  em]>loyed  by  the  Greek  or  Roman  world.  Whatever 
*their  destination,  these  rock-cut  examples  make,  when  taken  altogether, 
as  curious  a  group  of  monuments  as  are  to  be  found  in  this  comer  of 
Asia,  and  which  may  lead  afterwards  to  curious  archaeological  infer- 
ences. At  present  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  speculate  on  the 
subject,  and  merely  point  to  it  here  as  one  well  meriting  further 
investigation. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 
MEDI.«r7AL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  RUSSIA. 

COXTENTS. 

Churches  at  Kieff  —  Novogorod  —  Moscow  —  Towers. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


DATKH. 

Barik  the  VaniuiAn  at  Noroeorod    a.  d.  htiO 
Uln  baptized  at  Constantinople.    .  955 

8t.  Vladimir  the  Great 980-1015 

TorasUfdied 1055 

SackofKieir 1168 

Tartar  inraaion  under  Gengis  Khan  12l'S 


DATES. 

Tartar  wars  and  domination  till     .  A.  d.  1480l 

iTanlll 1463-1505 

Basil  IV 1505-1533 

Ivan  IV.,  or  the  Terrible    ....  1533-15K4 

Boris 151IH-HJ05 

Peter  the  Great 16H9-1725 


THE  long  series  of  the  architectural  styles  of  the  Christian  world 
which  has  been  described  in  tlie  preceding  pages  terminates  most 
appropriately  with  tlie  description  of  the  art  of  a  people  who  had  less 
knowledge  of  architecture  and  less  appreciation  of  its  beauties  than 
any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Russians  did  not  erect  one  single  building  which  is  worthy  of 
admiration,  either  from  its  dimensions,  its  design,  or  the  elegance  of 
its  details  ;  nor  did  they  invent  one  single  architectural  feature  which 
can  be  called  their  own.  It  is  true  the  Tartars  brought  with  them 
their  bulbous  form  of  dome,  and  the  Russians  adopted  it,  and  adhere 
to  it  to  the  ])resent  day,  unconscious  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  their 
subjection  to  a  race  they  affect  to  despise ;  but  excepting  as  regards 
this  one  feature  their  architecture  is  only  a  bad  and  debased  copy  of 
the  style  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  There  is  nothing,  in  fact,  in  the 
architecture  of  the  countrv  to  lead  us  to  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the 
po})ulation  of  Russia  was  always  of  purely  Aryan  stock,  speaking 
a  language  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  than  any  of  the  other 
Mediaeval  tongues  of  Europe,  and  that  whatever  amount  of  Tartar 
blood  may  have  been  im])orted  it  was  not  sufficient  to  cure  the 
inartistic  tendencies  of  the  race.  So  much  is  this  felt  to  be  the  case, 
that  the  Russians  themselves  hardly  lay  claim  to  the  design  of  a 
single  building  in  their  country  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day.  They  admit  that  all  the  churches  at  Kieff,  their  earliest  capital, 
were  erected  by  Greek  architects;  those  of  Moscow  by  Italians  or 
Germans;  while  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  we  know^  wer^i^  vi\\\\ VNMC'iJw'^ 
a  ffingle  exception^  erected  by  Italian,  German,  ox  YtcnoXv  \«^\\.^i"sAs^ 
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These  last  have  perpetrated  caricatures  of  revived  Roman  archite^ 
ture  worse  than  that  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  Bad  as  are  some  of 
the  imitations  of  Roman  art  found  in  Western  Europe,  they  are  all 
the  work  of  native  artists,  are,  partially  at  least,  adapted  to  the 
climate,  and  common  sense  peeps  through  their  worst  absurdities; 
but  in  Russia  only  second-class  foreigners  have  been  employed,  and 
the  result  is  a  style  that  out-herods  Herod  in  absurdity  and  bad 
taste.  Architecture  has  languished  not  only  in  Russia,  but  wherever 
the  Sclavonic  race  predominates.  In  Poland,  Hungary,  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  etc.,  although  some  of  these  countries  have  at  times  been 
rich  and  prosperous,  there  is  not  a  single  original  structure  worthy 
to  be  placed  in  comparison  with  even  the  second-class  contemporary 
buildings  of  the  Celtic  or  Teutonic  races. 

Besides  the  etlmographic  inaptitude  of  the  nation,  however,  there 
are  other  causes  wliich  would  lead  us  to  anticipate,  d  priori^  that 
nothing  either  great  or  beautiful  was  likely  to  exist  in  the  medieval 
architecture  of  Russia.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  conversion  of 
Olga  (964)  to  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  (1689),  with  whom  the 
national  style  expired,  the  country  hardly  emerged  from  barbarism. 
Torn  by  internal  troubles,  or  devastated  by  incursions  of  the  Tartars, 
the  Russians  never  enjoyed  the  repose  necessary  for  the  development 
of  art,  and  the  country  was  too  thinly  peopled  to  aditlit  of  that 
concentration  of  men  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  great 
architectural  undertaking. 

Another  cause  of  bad  architecture  is  found  in  the  material  used, 
which  is  almost  universally  brick  covered  with  plaster ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  tendency  of  plaster  architecture  is  constantly  *o  ex- 
travagance in  detail  and  bad  taste  in  every  form.  It  is  also  extremely 
perishable,  —  a  fact  which  opens  the  way  to  repairs  and  alterations  in 
defiance  of  congniit y  and  taste,  and  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  every- 
thing like  archaeological  value  in  the  building. 

AVlicn  the  material  was  not  brick,  it  was  wood,  like  most  of  the 
houses  in  Russia  of  the  jjresent  day  ;  and  the  destroying  hand  of  time, 
aided  no  doubt  by  fire  and  the  Tartar  invasions,  have  swept  away 
many  Imildinixs  which  wouM  serve  to  fill  up  gaps,  now,  it  is  fearoJ, 
irrenuMliable  in  the  history  of  the  art. 

Xotwithstandine:  all  tliis,  the  historv  of  architecture  in  Russia  need 
not  be  considered  as  entirely  a  blank,  or  as  wholly  devoid  of  interest. 
Locally  we  can  follow  the  liistory  of  the  style  from  the  south  to  the 
north.  Spriniring  originally  from  two  roots  —  one  at  Constantinople! 
the  other  at  Armenia  —  it  irraduallv  extended  itself  northward.  It 
first  establishcMl  itself  at  Cherson,  then  at  Kieff,  and  after  these  at 
Vladimir  and  Moscow,  whence  it  spread  to  the  great  commercial  city 
of  2si}Yoixoro{\.  At  all  these  places  it  maintained  itself  till  sup])lanted 
by  the  rise  of  St.  Petersburg. 
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Though  the  Princess  Olga  was  baptized  in  964,  the  general  ;>ro- 
fession  of  Christianity  in  Russia  did  not  take  plaoe  till  the  reii".  of 
Vladimir  (981-1015).  He  bnilt  the  wooden 
cathedral  at  Cherson,  which  has  pciishcd.  At 
Eieff  the  same  monarch  built  the  church  of 
Desiatinna,  the  remains  of  which  existed  till 
within  the  last  few  years,  when  they  were  re- 
moved to  give  place  to  a  modem  abomination. 
He  also  built  that  of  St.  Basil  in  t)ic  same  city, 
which,  notwithstanding  modern  improvements,  a 
still  retains  its  ancient  plan,  and  is  nearly  idci 
tical  in  arrangement  and  form  with  the  Catliol- 
icon  at  Athena  (Woodcut  No.  905.)  The  ])l.'in 
(Woodcut  No.  938)  ^ves  a  fair  idea  of  the  usual 
dimensions  of  the  older  churclii'S  of  Kussia.  Tlie  _  ^ 
parts  shaded  lighter  are  subsequent  additions.  ^ 

A  greater  builder  than  Vladimir  was  I'rince 
Yaroslaf  (1019-1054).    He  founded  the  church  of  St.  Irene  at  KieS 
(Woodcut  Ko.  939),  the  ruins  of   which   still   exist.    It  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  smaller  class  of  churches  of  lliat  date. 

His  great  works  were  the  cathedrals  of  Kieff  and  Novogorod,  both 
dedicated  to  Sta.  Sophia,  and  with  the  church  at  Mokwi  quoted  above 
(Woodcut  No,  918)  forming  the  most  interesting  group  of  Rusuan 
churches  of  that  age.  All  three  belong  to  the  11th  century,  and  are 
so  extremely  similar  in  plan  that,  deducting  tlic  subsequent  additions 
from  the  two  Russian  examples,  they  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
identical.  Tliey  also  show  so 
intiniate  a  connection  biau-cen 
t\ui  places  on  the  great  com- 
iiiercial  road  from  the  Caucasus 
to  the  Italtic,  that  they  point 
out  at  »nue  the  line  along  which 
we  must  look  for  the  origin  of 
the  style. 

Of  the  three,  that  at  Kicff ' 
(\Vo,Hlcut  Xo.!t40)  is  the  largest; 
but  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
two  outer  aisles  ar<:  suhsuquent 
silditions,  and  that  the  original  church  was  oonHned  to  the  remaining 
seven  aisles.  As  it  now  stands  its  dimensions  arc  185  ft.  from  north  to 
south,  and  l^tC  from  east  to  west.  It  consequently  covci-s  only  about 
20,000  ft.,  or  not  Imlf  the  usual  dimensions  of  a  Western  cathedral  of 

<  .411  the  i>l:iUH  iiiul  luroniiatlun  xf-  the  siibipL-t,  priH.-ureU  f or  Be  on  the  spot 
ganling  the  cliurrliGa  Ht  KInff  aro  ob-  by  Mr.  Yignolea,  C.E. 
tklued  Jrvai  a  liusaisn  workdeTOled  to) 
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the  flAme  olasfi.  As  will  be  irerceivcd,  its  plan  is  like  that  < 
thurclies  of  Asia  Miiioi',  bo  far  as  the  central  ainles  are  contt'rtl 
In  lateral  extension  it  resembles  a  mosque,  a  form  elsewhere  vfiy  n 
usual  in  Christian  churches,  but  which  here  may  be  a  Tartar  pen)- 
liarity.    At  all  events  it  is  generally  found  iu  liussian  cliurches,  wliuh  m 


never  adopt  the  long  basilican  form  of  the  West.     If  their  1 

an  eastern  and  western  direction  ever  exceeds  the  lireadtb,  it  U  only 

by  tnkinif  in  the  narthex  with  the  body  of  the  churob. 

Internally  this  church  retains  many  of  its  original  a^^angenll■(ll^ 
and  niauy  decorations  which,  if  not  oriijinal,  are  at  least  rentoratiuw 
or  copies  of  those  which  previously  ocoupit'd  their  plat^ea.  Ekteraallf,, 
it  has  been  so  repaired  and  rebuilt  that  it  is  difficult  tu  deteol  •' 
bcli>iij;;s  to  the  original  work, 
in  tiiis  respect  the  c\iurc\\  ot  ■Su\«^oto\VT»a\v'v\i  w 
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riij}*  to  the  esrly  decline  of  the  town  it  haa  not  been  mufb  modem- 
iii-d.  The  interior  retains  many  of  its  primitive  features.  Among 
otlipr  furniture  is  a  pair  of  bronze  doors  of  Italian  workmanship  of  the 
12th  centnry  eloeely  resembling  lliose  of  San  Zenone  at  Verona.  The 
part  of  the  exterior  that  retaiuH  luoet  of  its  early  features  is  the  easU 
em  end,  represented  in  tlie  Woodcut  Xo.94I.  It  retains  the  long  reed- 
like  shafts  wliieli  the  Anneninns  borrowed  from  the  SassanJans,  and 
whidi  penetrated  even  to  tliis  runiote  corner.  Whether  the  two  lower 
circnlar  apses  shown  in  the  view  are  old  is  by  no  means  clear ;  hut  it 
U  probalile  that  tliey  are  nt  least  built  on  ancient  foundations.  The 
ilumes  on  the  roof,  and  indi'ed  all  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
belong  to  a  more  mudern  date  than  the  substructure. 

The  cathedral  of  Tcherniyow,  near  Kieff,  founded  1024,  relftiog 
perhaps  more  of  its  original  Hppearunco  externally  thnn  imy  other 
ehureli    of     its    age.     Like 
almost  nil  Russian  churches 
it  is  square  in  plan,  with 
n   dome  in  the  centre  sur- 
rounded   by    four    smallor 
(:ii}>o)ax   placed    diagonally 
nt  the  corners.     To  the  east- 
wnnl  are  three  apses,  and 
the  narthex  is  flanked  by 
Iwo  round  lowers,  the  upper 
of   which,  with   the 
,   have    been    modern- 
,  but  the   whole  uf  the 
Ula  remain   as    originally 
Kted,  especially  the  end 
I  the  transept,  wtiieli  pre- 
(ely    resomblcn    what   we 

in  Greek  churches  of       ^--   •-■■"ii-i'';','^^-; 
n  jieriod. 

To  the  same  age  belong  the  convent  uf 
Yonrief  at  Novogorod,  the  church  uf  the  Asi 
at  Kieff.  All  these  are  m  inndemizeii  as 
show  bat  slight  traces  of  their  origin. 

Another  of  the  great  buildings  of  the  njrti  was  the  cathedral  of 
Padimir  (10«).  It  is  said  to  have  been  built,  like  the  rest,  by  Greek 
,  The  rielmess  and  beauty  of  this  buihling  liave  been  celebrated 
f  early  IravellerB,  but  it  has  been  entirely  passed  over  by  moro 
X  wri^•rs.  Prom  this  it !»  perha|iH  to  \ie  inferred  that  its  ancient 
n  h  completely  disguised  in  niaiiern  alterations. 
[  The  ascendency  of  Kieff  wa:*  i>{  short  dnnitUin.  F.mW  ^\  \.\\tt  V*?.**.  I 
nlnri'  tlw  chy  suffered  greatly  from  c\\i\  wav&i&T'.'S^''^^  i«s'M.va<I 


^3:zui^"' 


hu-  Volkof  (1100)  and  of 
^•nsion,  imd  several  others 
except  in  their  plans,  to 
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tiuus  of  every  description,  which  liuinbled  her  pride,  and  inflick-iln 
upon  her  from  wliicli  she  never  wholly  recovered. 

Vliuiimir  was  after  tliis  Ihc  rcsidtiiicc  of  the  grand  dukc«,  and  in 
tlic  beginning  of  the  14th  luitiiry  Mobuow  becatnu  the  oai.itsil,  which 
it  continued  to  bo  till  ibv  seal  of  empire  was  traiisfiirred  by  Peter  the 
Great  to  St.  Petersburg.  During  lliese  three  eenturios  Moscow  wa* 
no  doubl  ndonit^d  with  niitny  iiii]iorlnnl  buildings,  since  almost  every 
church  traces  its  foundation  buck  to  the  14tb  century;  but  as  Gri« 
and  Tnrtar  invasions  liave  fre(|uenlly  swept  over  the  city  since  then, 
few  retail!  any  of  the  featuies  of  tlieir original  fouudaliun,  and  it  itiujr 
therefore  jicriiapa  be  well  lo  see  wital  can  be  gleaned  in  the  provinces 
before  deacrihing  ilie  buildings  of  tiie  cajiital. 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  ilie  alcetch-boolcs  of  travellers,  or 
their  somewhat  meagre  notes,  there  are  few  towns  of  Russia  of  any 
importance  during  the  Middle  Ages  which  do  not  posse&s  churi'liia 
said  lo  have  been  founded  in  the  first  centuries  after  its  eorivcrainn  i" 
Clirisiianlty ;  though  wlietlier  llie  existing  buildings  are  the  origioaU, 
or  bow  far  they  may  have  been  altered  and  modernixed,  will  not  W 
known  till  somt?  arcliRologist  visits  the  country,  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  this  particular  inijuiry.     Although  the  Russians  probably  built 

as  great  a  uuiuber 
of  churcbvs  a*  niiy 
nation  of  Chritftvn- 
dom,  yet  like  Hit- 
(Jret'k  cburcliKi 
they  were  all  un- 
dcmliledly  gmnll. 
Kieff  is  said  even 
in  the  ngp  of  Y.i- 
roaluf,  to  hnTP 
contained  m 
^  chiirclies,  AHaJi- 
m  i  r  nearly  as 
many.  Moscow, 
in  the  year  Hid, 
'  had  400  (ihirty- 
seveu  of  whicli 
e  in  the  Krem- 
lin), and  ROW  pos- 
sesses many  nton-, 
Afany  of  the 
village  cburchM 
fitill  retain  their 
ancient  ft'atures;  tlie  examv^'^'  '""'^'^  ?iv«n  of  one  near  Novogorod 
l/i'Ioag8  probably  to   the   ViUi  ccttt.\ws,  fto4.  \a  tvia  \o.\i«  i^saa.  ^b» 
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It  retnins  its  sliafieil  apse,  its  bull)-8liaped  Tartar  dome,  and, 
lis  always  llie  case  in  Russia,  a  square  detached  belfry  —  though 

this  instiukce    apparently    more    modern    than    tlie    edifiue   itself. 
t  Xo.  944  is  the  typo  ot  a  gieat  number  of  the  old  village 
Ui'cheH,  which,  like  the  houses  of  the  peasants,  are  of  wood,  generally 
logs  Laid  one  on  the  other  with  their  round  ends  intersecting  at 
i  angles,  lilte  the  log-huts  of   America  at  the  present  day.     As 
!}iit«ctural    objects  they 
i  of  course  insignificant, 
t  still  they  are  characier- 
Ic  »nd  picturesque. 
Internally    all    the    ar- 
igements    of    the    stone 
arches    are  such  as  are 
|ii-opi-iato     for     pictorial 
ibcr  than    for  sculptural 
Boration.       The      pillars 
t   generally    large    evlin- 
n  covered  with  portraits 
•aints,  and   the  capitals 
)      plain,      cushion 'like 
]s     with     painted     orna- 
niia.      The    vaults     ai'e 
t  relieved  by  ribs,  or  by 
f  projections  that  could 
*rfere  with  the   colored 
porations.   In  the  wooden 
Brchea   the   constnu'tion 

plainly  shown,  and  of 
arae  is  far  lighter.  In 
Mti  also  color  nitiiost 
»lly  Huperscdes  carvinir. 
|«  peculiarities  of  these  two  styles 
OniicutB  No.  946  and  940,  from  cliu 
Both    belong  to  the  Middli 

limens  of  their  respective  classes. 


H4.    VllUgD  Church  n< 


are  well  illustrated  in  the  two 
dies  near  Kostroma  in  Kastem 
Ages,  and  both  are  favorable 
In  these  examples,  as  indei-d  in 


rry  Greek  church,  the  principal  object  of  ecclesiastical  furniture  ifl 
irononlaniii,  or  iinage-bearer,  corresponding  to  the  rood-screen  that 
sratcs  the  choir  from  the  nave  in  I-atin  ehnrches.  The  rood-si-reen, 
ffcvcr,  never  assumed  in  the  West  the  importance  which  the 
Dostasis  always  possessed  in  the  Kast.  There  it  separates  and 
lea  from  the  church  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar,  from  which  the 
Ijr  are  wholly  excluded.  Within  it  the  elements  are  consecrated,  in 
I  presence  of  the  priests  alone,  and  are  then  brought  forward  to  Iwj 
d  to  the  jtublic.     On  this  screen,  as  ^tiotnvXn^'Mi  \wv\<«\»«A.J 
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irily  throughout  that  century.  Dming  that  time  it  was  aiiorneil 
my  sumptuous  editiceii.  In  tbe  begiimiiig  of  the  16th  century  it 
^en  and  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  and  it  was  not  tilt  the  reigu 
,  (I4C2-1505)  that  the  city  and  empire  recovcrtid  ihu 
s  ol  that  period.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  editice  now 
I  in  Moscow  can  date  before  the  lime  of  Ihia  monareh, 
I  the   yiiur  1479  this  king   dedicated   the   new  djurch  of  the 


said  to  liave  been  built  by  one  Aristoteles. 


bption  of  tlic  Virgil 
pve  of  Bolognu,  in 
L  who  was  brought 
IBsia  expressly  for 
^ri>ose.    The  plan 
"     lodout  No.  945) 
wt  ifiiod  idea  of  the 
p^uipnt  of  a   Ru8- 
lureh  of  this  aa;t'. 
as  are  its  dimeu- 
-  only   74   ft.  by 
r  all    externally, 
,  would  be  a  very 
parish  church  auy- 
else  —  tlie    two 
cathedrals      of 
w,    that    of    thc- 
Hgel   Michai'l  and 
Annunciation,    nrv 
smaller    still     in 
Like  true  Bv^^lti- 
chnrchea,      tli.\ 
aU      be     cx:i.i 
,    but    that    111- 
:      being     taki-n 
le    cliuroh    nhi.-^ 
•URWwhat    ohlung 
In    the  Church 
p  iUBumption  there  is,  t\a  is  almost  universally  the  citse,  on« 
lome  over  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  fi>ur  smitUer  ones  in 
BT  angles.    The  great  iconostasis  runB,asat  Sta.LSophia  at  Kieff, 
•croiM  the  church;  but  the   two  lateral  rhupels  have  smaller 
I  inside  which  hid^  their  allui-s,  so  that  the  part  between  the 
a  sort  of  private  chapel.     This  Bt-eniB  to  be  the  plan  of 
nter  number  of  the  Kussian  oliurches  of  this  age. 
i  there  is  one  church  in  Moseuw,  thut  of  Vasnili  (St.  Bnsil} 
ienoy,  which  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable,  ns  it  is  the  mo»t 
V"^^' '^''churcliui  of  ItiistuA.  it  wa&\>Qi\u\»^'bi«b^« 


Koitniink.  (From  Duruid.1 


arcliitfct   was  ft  foreigner,  gcncrsllj 
suppoBcd      to     Lit* 
from  the  Vfai, 
inasinucb      ae     Uiii 
iiioiiarcli  seut  an  em- 
bassy    lo     Geniisnf 
under  one  Schlil,  U 
procure     aniai!>,   of 
wfaom   be   is   «aid  U> 
have     collected    IM 
for  bis  serriw!.    It, 
liowever,         Gi^nniB 
workmen  er«clc<l  Ihii 
building,  it  certainly 
was  from  Tartir  ii»- 
signs.    Notbing  like 
il  exists  to  the  wdl- 
ward.      It   more  r«- 
8e>iibl<>8    some   Eiut- 
em  pa^da  of  modern 
date  than  any  Eatu- 
pean    structure,  and 
in  fact  muBt  be  cuD- 
siiJered   as  almost   a  ]>iire  Tartar   bulMing- 
Still,  tliou^b  strangely  altered  by  time,  niort 
of  its  forms  can  be  traced  back  to  tli«  Byuft 
tine  style,  as  certainly  as  the  details  of  the 
cathedral    of    Cologne   to   the    |{omaue«qne. 
The  central  spire,  for  instance,  is  the  fonc 
into   which    Uie    Rnssiana    had    during    fivt 
centuries     been     gradually     changing    tha 
straigbt-lined  dome  of  the  Armenian*.    TTw 
eight  others  are  the   Byxuntine  domes  eMw 
verted  by  degrees  into  the  bulb-lik"   fortM 
icli    tlie   Tartars    practised    nt   Agra   and 
Delhi,  as  well   as  ihrougbont  Raasia.    Tlu 
arrangement  of  these  domes  will  be  undei^ 
stood  by  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  949),  which 
shows  it  to  conBist  of  one  central  octagon 
snrroimded  by  eight  smaller  ones,  raised  on 
a  platform  Hflcemled  by  two  flights  of  ststn. 
Beneath  the  platform   is  a  crypt.     For  the 
general  appearance  the  reader  must   be  r^ 
(erred  lo  Woodcut,  No,  950,  for  worda  would 
iaU   U)  («m\«s  '**^^  '^^**  *^^  **  \viaa».. 


i  a  building.    At  the  same  time  it  muet  be  imagined  oa 

I  Willi  Uio  most  britliant  colors;  its  ilomes  gilt,  and  relieved 

t,  greeu,  and  red,  and   altogcllii^r  a  coinhinatton  of  as  much 

lit;  aa  it  is  possible  to  biiug  wgetlier  in  so  small  a  space.    To 


nole, according  to  the  lc;jri.>iirl,  h^ui  i.h!^>n'il  ilii>  cvceof  tbe 
;  to  be  pat  ont   lest   lie  should  ever  §Hrpass  liis  own  hand!* 
I  imd  we  may  feel  grateful  that  Dotliing  bo  barbarous  was  ever 

'a  attempted  in  Europe, 
high  not  stiirtly  speaking  in  Russia  il6oU,\\wxe  w  ivvlS.\n\»a. 
i  Waiiaahia,  DU  iiiileit  iiurthwcnl  ttoiaBa«\wcc>^&«^ttiwSb. 


which  is  80  remnrkable,  so  t}-piciil  of  tlie  style,  that  it  cannot  be  paaeJ 
over.     It  was  erected  in  tlic  first  years  of  tbe  16th  centnry  (ISIT- 


162lij  by  n  Prim 


mill  is,  so  far  as  is  nt  present  Iuio<r 
Inbornte   example  of   tlie    style, 
ital    iletuils    are    iilenlical    with 
found  at  Ani  ami  other  places  in  ArmcTiul 
are  used   herp   In  greater  profusion  and  ^ 

j  better  judgment  than  ai-e  to  lie  found  iafl 
single  example  in  that  countiy.  In  outlifl 
tK  nut  so  wild  as  tlie  Vossili  BlanskenoyJ 
the  intoiior  is  wholly  sacrificed  to  the  ext| 
iffecl.  and  no  other  example  can  well  be  q 
I'll  which  ornamental  conHtnirtion 
to  so  great  an  extent,  and  generally  t 
in  sncli  ^ood  taste.  The  twisiMl  cupolM 
Hank   the    entrances   might    as  well   h«vo  1 

e  omitted,  hut  the  two  central  domes  and  lb«J 
the  seniV-dontea  axe  nAAaclted  to  tbem  aro  % 


e  Epr«ad  out,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tind  a  more  elegant  exterior 
wbere.  As  it  is  only  90  ft.  long  by  50  wide,  it  is  too  flmall  for 
■rohitectural  effoct,  but  barring  this  it  is  the  most  elegant  example  of 
tiie  Armeno-Hussian  or  Neo- Byzantine  architecture  which  is  knows 
to  exist  anywhere,  &ud  one  of  the  most  suggestive,  if  the  KunaiaiiB 
r  how  to  use  it.' 


R«xt  in  importance  to  the  churches  themselves  are  the  belfriw 
peh  nlwnys  acroinpiiny  Ihern.     The  Riixsinns  seem  never  to  have 


*  Thp  panlcuUrs  anil  illiutrHlloin  of  1  tun}!  dcrlSauikiikwak,"  Ififfl).    A  tnCNlel 
ttilo  diiuvli  nre  l»ken  from  n  paijor  by    ufll,  full  sine,  vii,«eii1v<,ViU«iliA\.\u^¥wA& 
Ilidiirldi  ItelMcnliergpr,  In  the  '■  Jalir-  ExhlUUon  o(  1S61. 
buchtlcr 2l*  J^  V''i"'%fiHlfin tiu £iitlu^  1 
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adojiterl  separate  baptisteries,  Dor  did  they  affect  any  eepuldil 
oificetice  id  llieir  tomi>s.  Kvoin  the  thae  of  Hi-rodotus  tlie  Scjit 
were  great  casters  ot  nietnt  and  famous  for  their  bells.  The  tf 
mens  of  casting  of  this  sort  in  Russia  reduce  all  the  j^rreal  Wll<  u[ 
Western  Europe  to  (^qid partitive  insignificance.  It  (if  course  beciuniJ 
necessary  to  provide  places  in  which  to  hang  these  bcUs:  and  u 
nothing  eitlier  in  Byxnntine  or  Armenian  architecture  afforded  i 
bint  for  amalgamating  111* 
belfrj-  Willi  the  churcli,  thej 
went  to  work  in  their  ow 
way,  and  cuiistructed  thf 
towers  wholly  iuilejiendeiii 
of  the  churches.  Of  nil  tliow 
in  HuBsia,  that  of  Ivan  Veliki, 
("ipcted  by  the  Czar  Uoril^ 
about  the  year  IGOO,  is  tht 
finest.  It  is  sumiountfd  by 
a  cross  lH  ft.  higli,  making! 
total  height  of  269  ft.  from 
the  ground  to  tho  top  of  iliu 
cross.  It  cannot  be  saiil  10 
have  any  great  beauty,  either 
of  fonii  or  detail :  but  it  titt 
b<i!<lly  from  the  gi-ouud,  aid 
towern  over  all  the  otbur 
buildings  of  the  Kremlin. 
With  this  tower  for  Jta  prin- 
cipal object,  the  whoir  tnMl 
of  building  is  at  leiut  pi» 
tureHijiie,  if  not  nrrhltwtv- 
rally  beautiful.  lu  the  wood- 
cut (Xo.  953)  the  beWrj-  ii 
shown  as  it  stood  In-forc  it 
was  blown  «p  by  the  Kremh- 
It  bus  been  since  rebuilt,  uai 
with  the  cHthei.lmls  on  eillitr 
hand,  makes  up  tlic  finu* 
group  in  the  Kn-mlin. 
an.  Tn..  I  M,floow.  Beeidea  the  belfriee,  tif 

walls  of  the  Kremlb  •" 
adorned  with  towers,  meant  not  merely  for  military  defence,  bnt  » 
architectural  ornaments,  and  reminding  us  somewhat  of  those  dewriboi 
by  ^oseplius  as  erected  by  Herod  on  the  walls  of  .Terus.ili 
theso  fowers  (Woodcwt  'So.  S54'^,\m\\x\>'3  Ac  aaino  Cia 
erected   that  last  describgd,  Va  a.  ^>ttai  Kyaawwifc  4^  .dw»^.  \ 


JQL^S 


6{  the  phncijinl  of  tliose  which  give  the  walls  of  ihe  Kremlin 
r  peculiar  and  strikiDg  character. 
iPSe  towers,  however,  are  not  peouiiar  to  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow. 
I'  city  in  Russia  had  itH  Kremlin,  as  every  one  in  Spain  had  ita 
ar,  and  all  were  adorned  with  walla  deeply  machicolated,  aod 
speraed  with  towers. 
a  were  enclosed  fivc- 
ed  chorches  and  bel- 
juat  AB  at  Mmcow, 
;h  on  a  scale  prupor- 
kle  to  the  importance 
he  city.  It  would  be 
to  select  numerous 
rations  of  this.  They 
however,  all  very 
h  like  one  another,  nor 
■  they  anfficient  beauty 
qaire  as  to  dwell 
D  them.  Their  gate- 
however,  are  fre- 
itly  important.  Every 
!  had  its  porta  nacra, 
>'iug  ita  importance 
T  from  some  memu- 
I  event  or  from  mir- 
8aid  to  have  been 
igtit  there,  and  bciny 
Hie  triumphal  gateways 
through  which  all  pioces- 
jions  pass  on  state  occa- 

!h«bcatknownof  these 
III  of  Moscow,  beneath 
IC  sacred  arch  even  the 
|aror  himself  must  uti- 

lead  Oa  ho  pusses  SW.     Siiorp.1  'Jmi-,  Krnnlin.  Mown*. 

gh ;  and  which,  from 

inctity  aa  well  as  its  architectural  character,  forms  an  impurtant 
jbre  among  the  antiquities  of  Russia. 

numerous    are    the    churches,  -and,  generally  speaking,    tho 

meDta  of  antiijuity  iu  this  country,  that  it  would  be  easy  to 

jSply  examples   to   almost  any  extent.      Those  quoted   in   the 

ding  pages  are,  architecturally,  the  finest,  as  well  as  the  moat 

Mting,  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  o(  lAuwe 'nVviVVwic 

1  xiaked  and  drawn ;  aad  thcru  16  uo  tua&ou  U>  W^^^e^  ^^^^ 
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Others  either  more  magnificent  or  more  beautiful  still  remain  on- 
described. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  Russia  contains  nothiDg 
that  can  at  all  compare  with  the  cathedrals,  or  even  the  parish 
churches,  of  Western  Europe,  either  in  dimensions  vr  in  beauty  of 
detail.  Every  chapter  in  the  history  of  architecture  must  contain 
something  to  interest  the  student ;  but  there  is  none  less  worthy  of 
attention  than  that  which  describes  the  architecture  of  Russia,  espe- 
cially when  we  take  into  account  the  extent  of  territory  occupied  by 
its  people,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  time  and  wealth  which  has 
been  lavished  on  the  multitude  of  insignificant  buildings  to  be  found 
in  every  comer  of  the  empire. 


PART  m. 

SAMGENIO  AND  ANOIENT  AMESIOAN  ABOHTTEOTUBE. 
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CHAPTER   L 

SARACENIC  ARCHITECTURE  IX  CHRISTIAN  COUNTRIES; 

OR,  BYZANTINE  SARACENIC. 


Note.  —  In  consequence  of  the  re-arrangement  of  the  work,  as  explained  above, 
by  which  all  the  Indian  chapters  are  taken  out  of  it  and  put  together  in  a  separate 
volume  by  themselves,  the  third  part  of  the  original  work  is  r^uced  to  very  lim- 
ited dimensions.  It  consists  in  the  first  place  of  those  styles  of  Saracenic  art 
which  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  European  styles,  and  which  consequent- 
ly must  be  studied  together  with  them  in  order  to  be  understood.  But  all  the 
Indian  developments  of  the  same  style  are  omitted ;  first,  because  they  have  no 
real  or  direct  connection  with  the  Western  styles;  and,  secondly,  because  their 
affinities  are  much  more  intimate  with  the  local  styles  of  Uindostan  than  with 
those  of  Europe.  When,  however,  this  great  branch  is  cut  off,  the  Saracenic 
styles  west  of  the  Indus  do  not  occupy  a  very  important  place  in  a  general  history 
of  architecture — nothing  that  can  compare  with  the  great  Christian  or  classicid 
styles,  and  liardly  even  with  those  of  Assyria  or  Egypt. 

As  the  Indian  styles  necessarily  include  the  Cambodian,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
etc.,  the  only  styles  that  remain  to  be  described  are  those  of  the  New  World. 
Their  connection  with  other  styles  is  at  present  so  hazy  and  indefinite  that  they 
may  be  arranged  anywhere;  but  in  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  prejudging 
any  hypothesis,  it  may  be  as  well  to  place  them  in  this  part  of  the  work,  in  juxta- 
position with  a  style  with  which  they  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  any  connec- 
tion. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  first  century  of  the  Hejira  forms  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
mankind  as  startling  from  the  brilliancy  of  its  events  as  it  is  as- 
tonishing from  the  permanence  of  its  results.  Whether  we  consider 
the  first  outburst  of  Mahomedanism  as  a  conquest  of  one  of  the  most 
extensive  empires  of  the  world  by  a  small  and  pTe\\ow«\^  xjiwVjwywTk. 
people,  or  as  the  propagation  of  a  new  religion,  ox  a&  \>o\Xv  \\v^%^«^««^a 

VOL.  IL — tS 
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combined,  the  success  of  the  movement  is  without  a  parallel  in  history. 
It  far  surpassed  the  careers  of  the  great  Eastern  conquerors  in  the 
importance  of  its  effects,  and  the  growth  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  brit 
liance  and  rapidity.  From  Alexander  to  Napoleon,  conquests  have 
generally  been  the  result  of  the  genius  of  some  gifted  individual,  and 
have  left,  after  a  short  period,  but  slight  traces  of  their  transient 
splendor.  Even  Rome's  conquest  of  the  world  was  a  slow  and  painfal 
effort  compared  with  that  of  the  Arabians ;  and  though  she  imposed 
her  laws  on  the  conquered  nations,  and  enforced  them  by  her  military 
organization,  she  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  power  to  teach  them  a 
new  faith  ;  nor  could  she  bind  the  various  nations  together  into  one 
great  people,  who  should  aid  her  with  heart  and  hand  in  the  mission 
■he  had  undertaken. 

It  was,  indeed,  hardly  possible  that  a  poor  and  simple,  but  warlike 
and  independent,  people  like  the  Arabs,  could  long  exist  close  to  the 
ruins  of  so  wealthy  and  so  overgrown  an  empire  as  that  of  Constanti- 
nople, without  making  an  attempt  to  appropriate  the  8|K)il  which  the 
effeminate  hands  of  its  possessoi-s  were  evidently  unable  to  defend. 
It  was  equally  impossible  that  so  gi'eat  a  perversion  of  Christianity  as 
then  prevailed  in  Egypt  and  Syria  could  exist  in  a  country  which 
from  the  earliest  ages  had  been  the  seat  of  the  most  earnest  Mono- 
theism, without  provoking  some  attempt  to  return  to  the  simpler 
faith  which  had  never  been  wholly  superseded.  So  that  on  the  whole 
the  extraordinary  success  of  Mahomedanism  at  its  first  outset  must 
be  attributed  to  the  utter  corruption,  religious  and  political,  of  the 
expiring  empire  of  the  East,  as  much  as  to  any  inherent  greatness  in 
the  system  itself  or  the  ability  of  the  leaders  who  achieved  the  great 
work. 

Had  it  been  a  mere  conquest,  it  must  have  crumbled  to  pieces  as 
■oon  as  completed  ;  for  Arabia  Avas  too  thinly  populated  to  send  forth 
armies  to  fisfht  continual  battles,  and  maintain  so  Avidelv  extended  an 
empire.  Its  )>ernianence  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  converted 
nations  joined  the  cause  with  almost  tlie  enthusiasm  of  its  oriirinal 
promoters;  Syria,  Persia,  and  Africa,  in  turn, sent  forth  their  swanns 
to  swell  the  tide  of  conquest  and  to  spread  the  religion  of  Islam  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  irlobe. 

To  understand  either  Mahomedan  history  or  art  it  is  essential  to 
bear  this  constantly  in  mind,  and  not  to  assume  that,  because  the  first 
impulse  was  2:iven  from  Arabia,  everything  afterwards  must  he 
traced  back  to  that  primitive  ))eople  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  no 
great  depopulation,  if  any,  of  the  conquered  countries,  no  great  tran^ 
plantation  of  races.  Each  country  retained  its  old  inhabitants,  who, 
under  a  new  form,  followed  their  old  habits  and  clung  to  their  old 
feeling  with  all  the  unchangeableness  of  the  East,  and  perhaps  with 
even  less  outward  change  than  \ft  wavwW^  %\vvv^^^.   ^^lot^  the  time 
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of  Mahomet  the  Sabean  worship  of  the  stars  was  common  to  Arabia 
and  Persia,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Babylonian  Empire.  The  Jewish 
religion  was  diffused  through  Syria  and  parts  of  Arabia.  £gypt, 
long  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  must  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
Arabian,  as  it  now  wholly  is.  In  all  these  countries  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  struck  an  ancient  chord  that  still  vibrated  among  the  people, 
and  it  must  have  appeared  more  as  a  revival  of  the  past  than  as  the 
preaching  of  a  new  faith.  In  Spain  alone  colonization  to  some  extent 
seems  to  have  taken  place,  but  we  must  not  even  there  overlook  the 
fact  of  the  early  Carthaginian  settlements,  and  the  consequent  exist- 
ence of  a  Semitic  people  of  considerable  importance  in  the  south, 
where  the  new  religion  maintciined  itself  long  after  its  extinction  in 
those  parts  of  Spain  where  no  Semitic  blood  is  known  to  have  existed. 

So  weak,  indeed,  in  the  converted  countries  was  the  mere  Arabian 
influence,  that  each  province  soon  shook  off  its  yoke,  and,  under  their 
own  Caliphs,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  soon  became 
independent  States,  yielding  only  a  nominal  fealty  to  that  Caliph  who 
claimed  to  be  the  rightful  successor  of  the  Prophet,  and,  except  in 
faith  and  the  form  of  religion,  the  real  and  essential  change  was  slight, 
and  far  greater  in  externals  than  in  the  innate  realities  of  life. 

All  this  is  more  evident  from  the  architecture  than  from  any  other 
department — without,  at  least,  more  study  than  most  people  can  devote 
to  the  subject.  The  Arabs  themselves  had  no  architecture,  properly  so 
called.  Their  only  temple  was  the  Kaabah  at  Mecca,  a  small  square 
tower,  almost  destitute  of  architectural  ornament,  and  more  famous 
for  its  anti(juity  and  sanctity  than  for  any  artistic  merit. 

It  is  said  that  Mahomet  built  a  mosque  at  Medina —  a  simple  ediftce 
of  bricks  and  palm-sticks. *  But  the  Koran  gives  no  directions  on  the 
subject,  and  so  simple  were  the  primitive  habits  of  the  nomad  Arabs,, 
that  had  the  religion  been  confined  to  its  native  land,  it  is  probable- 
that  no  mosque  worthy  of  the  name  would  ever  have  been  erected^ 
With  them  prayer  everywhere  and  any  where  was  equally  acceptable^ 
All  that  was  required  of  the  faithful  was  to  turn  towards  Mecca  at. 
stiitcMl  times  and  pray,  going  through  certain  forms  and  in  certain 
attitudes,  but  whether  the  place  was  the  desert  or  the  housetop  waa 
quite  immaterial. 

For  the  first  half  century  after  the  Mahomedans  burst  into  Syria 
they  seem  to  have  built  very  little.  The  taste  for  architectural 
magnificence  had  not  yet  taken  hold  of  the  simple  followers  of  the 
Prophet,  and  desecrated  churches  and  other  buildings  supplied  what 
wants  they  had.  When  they  did  take  to  building,  about  the  end 
of  the  7th  century,  they  employed  the  native  architects  and  builders, 
and  easily  converted  the  Christian  church  with  its  atrium  into  a  plaae 

*  Abulfeda,  ed.  Helske,  vo\.  \.  v.  ^^±. 
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of  prayer;  aad,  then,  hj  a  natural  growth  of  style,  they  gradually 
elaborated  a  new  style  of  details  and  new  arrangements,  in  which 
it  is  often  difficult  to  trace  the  source  whence  they  were  derived. 

In  Egypt  the  wealth  of  ancient  remains,  in  particular  of  Roman 
pillars,  rendered  the  task  easy;  and  mosques  were  enclosed  and  palaces 
designed  and  built  with  less  thought  and  less  trouble  than  had  occurred 
almost  anywhere  else.  The  same  happened  in  Barbary  and  in  Spain. 
In  the  latter  country,  especially,  a  rearrangement  of  Roman  materials 
was  all  that  was  required.  It  was  only  when  these  were  exhausted, 
after  some  centuries  of  toil,  that  we  find  the  style  becoming  original ; 
but  its  form  was  not  that  of  Syria  or  of  Egypt,  but  of  Spanish  birth, 
and  confined  to  that  locality. 

When  the  Turks  conquered  Asia-Minor,  their  style  was  that  of  the 
Byzantine  basilicas  which  they  found  there,  and  when  they  entered 
Constantinople  they  did  not  even  care  to  carry  a  style  with  which  they 
were  familiar  across  the  Bosphorus,  but  framed  their  mosques  upon 
a  type  of  church  peculiar  to  that  city,  of  which  Sta.  Sophia  was  the 
crowning  example. 

It  is  true  that,  after  centuries  of  practice  most  of  these  hetero- 
geneous elements  became  fused  into  a  complete  style.  This  style  pos- 
sesses so  much  that  is  entirely  its  own  as  to  make  it  sometimes  difficult 
to  detect  the  germs,  taken  from  the  older  styles  of  architecture,  which 
gave  rise  to  many  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities.  These,  however, 
are  never  entirely  obliterated.  Everywhere  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  us  that  oricrinally  the  Moslems  had  no  style  of  their  own,  but 
adopted  those  which  they  found  practised  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  came.  In  other  words,  the  conquered  or  associated  people 
still  continued  to  build  as  they  had  built  before  their  conversion, 
merely  adapting  their  former  methods  to  the  purposes  of  their  new 
religion.  After  a  time  this  Mahomedan  element  thus  introduced 
into  the  styles  of  different  countries  produced  a  certain  amount  of 
uniformity, —  increased,  no  <loubt,  by  the  intercommunications  arising 
from  the  uniformity  of  relitrion.  In  this  way  at  last  a  style  was 
elaborated,  tolerably  homoireneous,  though  never  losing  entirely  the 
local  j)eouliarities  due  to  the  earlier  styles  out  of  which  it  rose,  and 
which  still  continue  to  mark  most  distinctly  the  various  nationalities 
that  made  up  the  great  Empire  of  Islam. 


Be.LCb.II. 
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AS  before  mentioned,  the  earliest  mosque  of  which  we  have  any 
record  was  that  built  by  Mahomet  himself  at  Medina.  As,  how- 
ever, it  contained  apartments  for  his  wives,  and  other  rooms  for 
domestic  purposes,  it  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  denominated  a 
dwelling-house  than  a  mosque.  Indeed  sacred  buildings,  as  we 
understand  them,  seem  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Mahomedan  dispensation.  The  one  temple  of  this  religion  was  the 
Kaabah  at  Mecca,  towards  which  all  believers  were  instructed  to  turn 
when  they  prayed.  As  with  the  ancient  Jews  —  one  Temple  and  one 
God  were  the  watchwords  of  the  faith. 

When,  however,  the  Mahomedans  came  among  the  temple-building 
nations,  they  seem  early  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  some  material 
object — some  visible  monument  of  their  religion  ;  and  we  find  that 
Omar,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  15th  year  of 
the  Hejira,  felt  the  necessity  of  building  a  place  of  prayer  townrds 
which  the  faithful  might  turn,  or  rather  which  should  point  out  to 
them  the  direction  of  Mecca.' 

According  to  the  treaty  of  capitulation,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
eity  was  ceded  to  the  Moslems,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Christinni 
should  retain  possession  of  all  their  churches  and  holy  places ;  and  no 
complaint  is  made  of  even  the  slightest  attempt  to  infringe  this  article 
during  the  following  three  centuries.     On  the  other  hand,  it  wag 


^  For  the  |Murtlcnlars  of  the  building 
of  the  moMoe^  I  muat  refer  the  reader 
to  my  won  oo  the  *' Ancient  Topog- 


raphy ol    JeniaaXcwvC^    'vVkKC^  \jka  ^^ 
find  them  &1&XM  aX\«xi:f^ 
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Stipulated  that  a  spot  of  ground  should  be  ceded  to  Omar,  in  which 
he  might  establiBb  a  place  of  prayer.  For  this  purpose  the  site  of  th« 
old  Temple  of  the  Jews  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  patriarch ;  that 
spot  being  considered  sacred  by  the  Moslems,  on  account  of  the  noc- 
turnal visit  of  the  Prophet,  and  because  they  then  wished  to  concil- 
iate the  Jews,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  spot  was  held  accursed  by 
the  Christians,  on  account  of  the  Lord's  denunciation  and  Julian's 
impious  attempt  to  rebuild  it.     Here  Omar  built  a  small  mosque^ 


MS.    Plan  ot  Che  Mfli«|u«  el-Aki 


'nisalem.    Sokl«  100  ft.  to  1 ' 


which  Still  exists ;  but  all  the  traditions  about  the  place  have  become 
so  confused  by  siibsequent  interchanges  between  the  Christians  and 
themselves,  that  it  is  difScult  to  say  whether  it  is  the  chamber  bearing 
the  name,  on  the  east  of  the  Aksah,  and  so  designated  in  the  accom- 
panyiiijr  plan  (Woodcut  No.  956),  or  that  to  the  west  of  the  same 
mostjuc,  known  as  the  mosque  of  the  Mogrebins.  Most  probably  it 
is  the  former. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  simplicity  of  Omar's  character,  his 
poverty,  nnH  his  hatred  i>r  .tnything  like  ostentation,  his  mosque 
ia  a  very  simple  building,  bo'mg  tttUTcly  a  plwn  vaulted  cell,  about 
18  ft.  wide  by  nearly  80  in\cnglh',  ix.isiwi,\i'i"«ft')«.,\iV)'i«twsB,i<!A.* 


1^  farther  westwaivl  ori^nally,  aod  a  portion  of  it  may  have  Iweo 
F  when  the  neighboring  Aksah  was  built  and  included  within 
rall8.> 

"he  troubles  which,  during  the  next  half-century,  succeeded  the 
ndcr  of  Ali  and  his  sons,  seem  to  have  been  unfavorable  to  build- 
r  any  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  no  recoi-d  has  yet  been  brought 
ight  of  any  important  structure  erected  during  that  period.  In 
%th  year  of  tlie  Hejira,  AM  el-Malek,  the  Caliph  of  DaniBBcas, 


irmined  to  erect  a  mogqne  at  Jemsnlem.  His  objepts  were  to  set 
llfti  city  Rfl  a  place  of  pilgiimage  in  opposition  to  Mecca,  which 
I  in  the  po8scs§ion  of  a  rival,  and  to  carry  into  effect  what 
M  one  time  understood  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Mahomet, 
Bly,  to  convert  ihe  temple  of  Jerusalem  into  the  holy  pliK^e  of  Mi 
religion,  instead  of  that  of  Mecca.  These  ulterior  purposes 
)  never  realised,  in  coii>-i--<!ueuce  of  the  violent  opposittoa  which 
Iwoject  met  with  from  the  Jews. 


Xatqaeoltheiloff^blnalanha  a  plain  vauUedav*^^'''**'^^^^^-^^^^ 
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The  mosque  which  Abd  el-Malek  erected  still  remains  tolerably 
unaltered  to  the  present  time.'  The  plan  (Woodcut  No.  956)  will 
show  that  it  is  not  unlike  a  Christian  basilica  of  seven  aisles,  and  of 
considerable  dimensions,  being  184  ft.  wide  by  272  in  length  over  all, 
thus  covering  about  50,000  sq.  ft.,  or  as  much  as  many  of  our  cathe> 
drals.  It  has  a  porch,  which  is  a  later  addition,  but  has  not  the 
usual  square  court  in  front,  which  was  an  almost  invariable  accompa- 
niment of  Christian  basilicas  of  that  date,  and  still  more  so  of 
mosques;  indeed,  these  latter  took  their  form  from  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  depth  of  the  church-]K>rtion  of  the  arrangement, 
and  the  increase  of  the  court,  which  eventually  became  the  moaque 
itself. 

"The  interior  is  supported,"  says  an  Arab  historian,^  "by  45 
columns,  83  of  which  are  of  marble  and  12  of  common  stone,*'— 
many  of  them  no  doubt  taken  from  more  ancient  buildings,  —  '^be> 
sides  which  there  are  40  piers  of  common  stone."  Arculfua,'  a 
Christian  monk,  who  saw  it  shortly  after  its  erection,  describes  it 
with  perfect  accuracy  as  a  square  building,  capable  of  containing 
about  8000  persons,  and  mentions  the  curious  peculiarity  of  the 
pillars  being  connected  by  beams,  showing  that  the  construction 
was  then  the  same  as  we  see  now,  as  is  shown  in  the  woodcnt 
(No.  957),  which  is  a  view  taken  across  the  southern  end  of  the 
building.  The  pier-arches  are  pointed  throughout,  but  above  thia  i* 
a  range  of  o])ening8  with  circular  heads. 

This  building,  with  its  adjuncts,  remained  the  only  place  of  prayer 
belonging  to  the  Mahomedans  for  three  centuries  after  its  erection. 
During  the  Crusades  it  was  occupied  by  the  knights,  who  took  the 
name  of  Templars  from  residing  in  a  building  which  was  known 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple*  of  the  Jews.  On  the  recovery  of 
the  city  it  again  became  the  princij)al  mosque,  and  remains  so  to 
this  day. 

As  an  architectural  object  the  Aksah  is  of  no  great  importance. 
It  has  no  feature  of  beauty  externally  except  the  nortliern  porch, 
which  was  added  in  the  fourteenth,  century.  The  interior  is  spacions 
but  barn-like,  and  has  no  particular  elegance,  either  of  arrangement  or 
detail ;  but  it  must  also  be  added  that  it  suffers  very  considerably 
from  its  juxtaposition  with  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  from  which  it 


tis.      Mabillon,    "Acta    Sanct.    Ord. 
Bened/'  Ssec.  III.,  part  11. ,  p.  5(H  << 


^  This  mosque  was  first  made  known 
to  the  West  by  the  labors  of  Messrs. 
Catherwood,  Anuulale,  and  Bonomi. 
It  has  since  been  published  by  M.  de 
Vogu6  and  others,  and  has  l>een  open  to 
the  inspection  of  travellers  for  some 
time  past. 

*  Mejr  ed-Deen.    "  Pundgniben  des   , 
Orients/'  vol.  ii.  p.  83.  U\\vu^  to  do  with  the  building  of  »ny 

'  Adamnanus,  Libellus  de  locu*  swvc-^  "^wv.  q»^  Vv.. 


*  The  fact  of  its  never  having  b€«n 
doubted  till  the  19th  century  that  tb« 
Aksah  stands  within  the  precincts  of  th« 
Jewish  Temple,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
proof  that  no  Christian  ever  hadWT" 
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SO  essentially  in  every  detail  that  it  is  impossible  the  two 
lave  been  erected  within  several  centuries  from  one  another, 
rfection  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  last-named  church, 
I  beauty  of  its  late  classical  details,  make  up  a  whole  so  nearly 
that  there  are  few  buildings  that  would  not  suffer  by  the  com- 
,  more  especially  one  built  by  so  unarchitectural  a  people  as 
lbs,  at  so  early  a  part  of  their  career. 


MosQUB  AT  Damascus. 

in  architectural  object  the  great  mosque  at  Damascus  is  even 
mportant  than  the  Aksah,  and  its  history  is  as  interesting. 
)t  on  which  it  stands  was  originally  occupied  by  one  of  those 
yrian  temples,  surrounded  by  a  square  temenoSj  of  which  those 
lyra  and  Jerusalem  are  well-known  examples  J  The  one  m 
n  was,  however,  smaller,  having  been  apparently  only  450  ft. 
,  and  we  do  not  know  the  form  of  the  temple  which  occupied 
tre.*  This  temple  was  converted  into  a  Christian  church  by 
•sius  (895-408),  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  whose 
still  exists  within  the  precincts  of  the  mosque. 
Drding  to  Jelal  ed-Deen,*  the  church  remained  the  joint  property 
Cliristians  and  Moslems,  both  praying  together  in  it  —  or,  at 
n  the  east  and  west  sides  of  a  partition  run  through  it — from 

of  the  city  in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  14  (a.d.  636)  to  the  time 
[]!aliph  Walid  in  the  year  86.  He  offered  the  Christians  either 
secrated  churches  in  exchange  for  it,  or  threatened  to  deprive 
f  one  which  they  held  on  sufferance.  As  soon  as  the  matter 
tied,  it  is  said  he  pulled  down  the  Christian  church,  or  at  least 

it,  and  in  ten  years  completed  the  present  splendid  mosque 
ite,  having  first  procured  from  the  emperor  at  Constantinople 

proper  persons  to  act  as  architects  and  masons  in  its  con- 
m. 

le  building  were  carefully  examined  by  some  competent  person, 
t  even  now  be  possible  to  ascertain  what  parts  belonged  to  the 
n,  what  to  the  Christians,  and  what  to  the  Moslems.    At  first 

might  appear  that  the  covered  part  of  the  mosque  is  only  the 
m  church,  used  laterally  like  that  at  Ramleh ;  but  its  dimen- 
- 126  ft.  by  446  —  are  so  much  in  excess  of  any  three-aisled 
of  that  age  that  the  idea  is  hardly  tenable.  On  the  whole,  it 
probable  that  we  must  consider  that  the  materials  which  had 
en  collected  for  the  Temple,  and  were  afterwards  used  in  the 


e,  p.  210. 

ite  these  dimensions  very  doul>t- 
e  ground  outside  the  present 
lever  tuLwing  been  caretmly  sur- 


veyed by  any  one  competent  to  restort 
the  original  plan. 

*  "  History  o1  .^c^TwasAcKiC"*  X.ra.TiA'ftX^ft^ 
by  the  Kev.  M.  'ReYiicM*,  ^.  ^M^  e^^  iwi* 
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Par  II 


church,  were  entirely  rearranged  by  the  Mahomedana  in  the  form  i 
which  we  now  find  them. 

Like  all  bnildings  in  the  first  century  of  the  Hejira,  it  was  s 
badly  done  that  nearly  all  the  pillars  of  the  court  have  since  tba 
time  been  encased  in  piers  of  masonry.    The  walls  have  been  coveret 


Jmm  m 

968.    Plan  of  Mosque  at  DamucQB.    By  Captain  Wilson,  R.  E.   Seals 


IWfttollB. 


up  with  plaster,  and  whitewash  has  obliterated  the  deooraticm  wind 
once  existed,  and  which  is  still  visible  where  the  plaster  has  peeled  oS 
It  is  still,  however,  interesting  from  its  history,  venerable  from  its  age 

iUid  important  from  its  diiueT\wvow%.    TVv<i«.^  are^  externally,  608  ft.  b; 

820,  and  the  enclosed  court  40Q  it.\>^  \^^-    '^^  ^Jsi^x^^VcL  w^Vwt  ^^ 


Bk.  1.  Ca.  n. 
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is conci^rned,  it  may  rank  among  the  first  of  its  class;  and  it  has 

always   been  considered  so  sacred  that  repairs  and  additions  have 

constantly  been  made  to   it  since  its  erection,  more  than   eleven 

centuries  ago ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  its  contemporary,  the  Aksah 

at  Jerusalem,  the  result  is  far  from  satisfactory.     In  this  respect 

these  two  buildings  form,  as  just  mentioned,  a  most  singular  contrast 

with  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  at  Jerusalem  (Woodcuts  No.  867  to  870). 

That  is  perfect  —  solemn  and  solid,  and  one  of  the  most  impressive 

buildings  in  the  world,  both  externally  and  internally;   while  the 

erections  of  the  Moslems  are  rickety,  in  spite  of  all  repairs,  and 

produce  no  impression  of  greatness  notwithstanding  their  dimensions 

and  antiquity. 

The  additions  made  by  the  Moslems  to  the  mosque  at  Hebron 
(Woodcut  No.  841)  are  mean  and  insignificant  to  the  last  degree ;  and 
beyond  these  it  is  diflicult  to  say  what  there  is  in  Syria  built  by  them 
that  is  worthy  of  attention. 

There  are  some  handsome  fountains  at  Jerusalem,  some  details  at 
Hasbeiya,  a  few  large  khans  at  Beisan  and  elsewhere,  and  some  very 
fine  city  gates  and  remnants  of  military  architecture ;  but  the  tombs 
are  insignificant,  and,  except  the  two  mosques  described,  there  seems 
to  be  no  example  of  monumental  architecture  of  any  importance. 
The  one  building  epoch  of  the  country  occurred  when  the  Roman  in- 
fluence was  at  its  height,  during  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  Since  that  time  very  little  has  been  done,  except  by  the  Crusad- 
ers, worthy  of  record ;  and  before  it  nothing  that,  from  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  would  deserve  a  place  in  history. 


Egypt. 

In  Egypt  our  history  begins  with  the  mosque  which  Amrou,  in  the 
21st  year  of  the  Hejira  (a.d..  642)  erected  at  Old  Cairo ;  its  original 
dimensions  were  only  50  cubits,  or  75  ft.  long,  by  30  cubits,  or  45  ft. 
wide.  Edrisi  *  says  that  it  was  originally  a  Christian  church  which 
the  Moslems  converted  into  a  mosque ;  and  its  dimensions  and  form 
would  certainly  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  if  not  so,  it  was  at  least  built 
after  the  ]>attern  of  the  Christian  churches  of  that  age.  As  early, 
however,  as  the  53d  year  of  the  Hejira  it  was  enlarged,  and  again  in 
th<»  79th ;  and  it  apparently  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt  by  the  two 
great  builders  of  that  age,  Abd  el-Malek  and  Walid,  the  builders  of 
the  mosques  of  Jerusalem  and  Damascus. 

It  probably  now  remains  in  all  essential   parts  as  left  by  these 


*  TransUted  by  Jaiibcrt,  toin.  I.  p. 
808.  The  particulars  of  the  d<»soription 
in  the  text  are  taken  from  M.  Girault 


de  Prangey,  •*  Monumens  Arabes/'  com- 
pared with  M.  Coste's  ^Edifices  de 
Caire," 
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two  caliphs,  though  frequently  repaired,  and  in  some  parts  probiblf 
altered  by  subsequent  sovereigns  of  Egypt.  Id  its  present  state  H 
may  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  form  which  mosques  took 
when  they  had  quite  emancipated  themselves  from  the  Christin 
models,  or  rather  when  the  court  before  the  narthex  of  the  CliiiBtia 
church  had  absorbed  the  basilica,  so  as  to  become  itself  the  princtpsl 
part  of  the  building,  the  church  part  being  spread  out  into  a  men 
deep  colonnade,  and  its  three  apsidal  altars  modified  into  nicba 
pointing  towards  the  saci-ed  Mecca. 


i  I  lITTTTinr 
M  IHi 

M  '  ■  ii  I  !  •  >  i 

nnihip! 

m..aii4-i...i- 


ip# 


ftin-nnTi'j^ 


Bjir 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  {Woodcut  No.  959),  it  is  nearly 
sqnarc  (300  ft.  by  357),  and  consists  of  a  courtyard,  255  ft.  square, 
eiii'roundi-d  on  rill  siiles  by  jiorticocs,  supported  by  245  colmnna  taken 
from  older  odificos  of  the  Roinnns  and  Byz.intines,  These  were  joined 
togeth<T  by  lirick  arches  of  circular  form,'  tied  at  their  springing  by 
wooden  beams,  as  in  the  Aksali,  and  covered  by  a  wooden  roof.    All 


'  Af.    Coste  mRkt>8   all   t\\ese  arcYieaVMe  »\\  cVtcmIm-,  the  truth   b^ 
pointed.    M.  do.  Prangny  slates  U»b1  i.\ie^  \  Vto-j  «ct  v»nii  raa^-^wi^  -Si*  m 
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tuB  part  of  the  mosqne,  howeTer,has  been  so  often  repmred  and  reno> 
ited  that  bat  little  of  the  original  details  can  now  remain. 

Of  the  ori^al  moeque,  or  perhaps  church,  the  only  part  that  can 
rith  certwnty  he  said  to  exist  is  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall,  repre. 
ented  in  Woodcut  No.  960,  which 
•assesses  the  pecaliaritf  of  being  . 
■uilt  with  pointed  arches,  eimihu-  ^^ 

a  form  to  those  of  the  Akaah  at  '  

[erusalem.    They  are  now  buUt       „^^       ^      ^^K-     ^ 
ip,  and  mnst  have  been  so  at  the 
.ime  of  one  of  the  earlier  altera-        -»-.^'  w 

ion* ;  still  they  are,  from  their  ""  -^y^^^^sf^^^  i 
udunbted  antiqaity,  a  curious 
contribution  to  the  much-con- 
tested history  of  the  pointed  arch. 
Notwithstanding  the  beautiful 
climate  of  Egypt,  the  whole 
mosque  is  now  in  a  sad  state  of  two.  Arobesintbi-Mouiuii 
degradation  and  ■  decay,  arising 
princijmlly  from  its  original  faulty  construction.  Owina;  to  the  pniicity 
of  details,  ninny  of  M,  Coste's  res tornt ions  must  be  taken  as  cvtrciiioly 
dosbtful. 

From  the  time  of  the  great  rc-liiiildiiis:  of  the  mosque  of -Vninii, 
Uiiili'r  W.alid,  there  is  a  gaji  in  tlie  architectural  history  of  Kfryiii  "i 
Dearly  a  century  and  a  half,  during  which  tiiiie  it  is  |>rc)lial>1e  thut 
10  really  great  work  was  undortaken  there,  as  Egypt  was  tlieu  a 
Impendent  province  of  the  great  Cjili])!iat  nf  the  Eiist,  With  the 
x-covery,  however,  of  somclliing  like  indupendence,  we  find  ime  of 
Is  moat  powerful  rulcrx,  Ilm  Touloun,  commencing  a  mosijue  at  Cairo 
A.D.  876),  which,  owing  to  hn  siipcriiir  style  of  construction,  still 
"emains  in  tolerablu  perfection  to  the  present  <Iiiy.' 

Tradition,  as  usual,  ascribes  the  design  to  n  Christian  architect, 
pho,  when  the  Emir  declined  to  use  the  coluuinf)  of  desi'crjited 
burches  for  the  jiropiised  mosijue,  offered  to  build  it  entirely  of 
iriginal  materials.  lie  was  at  first  thrown  into  prison  through 
he  machinations  of  his  rivals;  but  at  last,  when  they  found  they 
nnld  not  dispense  with  his  services,  was  again  si'iit  for,  and  hia 
lesion  tarried  out.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  style  of  the  mosque  shows  an 
mmense  advance  on  that  of  its  jircdeccssor,  all  trace  of  Roman  or 


■  This  WM  quita  true  when  I  first  { bospltsl,     and     I    fesr     Irretrleral] 
aw  It  and  wrote  theas  lines.     Since   ruined. 

ben  the  archi*«  hsve  been   built  up,         *  See  COBt«'a  "  F4iAce»  dft  U«\t%V 
jtd    Ji    btu    been    omirertad    Into   a  1 32,  quoUng  tlOHL  Mf>'\'^- 
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It  is  true,  Dereithelesa,  that  in  so  rich  a  storehouse  of  materials  a« 
Egypt,  the  arcbiteOts  could  uot  always  resist  approprlatiug  the 
remains  of  earlier  buildii^;  but  when  they  did  tliis,  they  used 
them  so  completely  ia  their  owe  fashion,  and  so  worked  them  into 
their  own  style,  that  we  do  not  at  once  recognize  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  derired. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  moiiquc  of  Toulouu.  Its  general 
arrangement  ia  almost  identical  with  t)iat  of  the  moeqne  of  Amrou, 
only  with  somewhat  increased  dimonHions,  the  court  being  very 
nearly  800  ft.  square,  and  the  whole  building  390  ft.  by  4f>5.  Xo 
pillars  whatever  are  used  in  its  construction,  except  ns  engnged 
comer  shafts;  all  the  arches,  which  are  invariably  pointed,  being 
■npported  by  massive  piers.  The  court  on  three  sides  has  two  ranges 
of  aroadea,  but  on  the  side  towards  Mci'ca  there  arc  five;  and  with 
this  peculiarity,  that  instead  of  the  arcades  running  )>ar.'kl1e]  to  the 
side,  as  in  a  Christian  church,  or  in  the  ntoa^ue  of  Amrou,  tliey  run 
across  the  mosque  from  east  to  west,  as  tliey  alw.iyn  did  in  subsequent 
examples. 

The  whole  building  is  of  lirtck,  covered  with  stucco ;  mid  fortu- 
nately almost  every  opening  is  surrounded  by  iin  inscription  in  tlie 
old  form  of  Cufic  characters,  wliicli  were  tlien  used,  and  only  wM 
about  the  period  to  which  the  mosque  is  ascribed,  so  that  tlicn-  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  its  date.  Indeed,  the  age  lioth  of  the  liiiilding  itNcIf, 
and  of  all  its  details,  is  well  aacert^uned. 

The  Woodcut  No.  961  will  explain  tlie  form  of  its  nrcatlcs.  and 
ot  the  ornaments  that  cover  them.  Their  geriei-al  oliariicter  i^  that  of 
bold  and  massive  simplicity,  the  counterpart  of  our  own  Noriuaii  style. 
A  certain  element  of  sublimity  and  ]>ower,  in  spite  of  occiisiunul  cluni- 
sinesSjis  common  to  both  these  styles.  Imlerd,  excepting  the  llasnance 
mosque,  there  is  perhapn  no  mosque  hi  Cairo  hi  iiii]">sing  and  mi  jierfect 
as  this  though  it  posiesaes  little 
or  nothing  of  that  ^racc  and 
elegance  which  wc  are  aiciis- 
tomed  to  expect  in  this  st^  Ic 

Among  the  more  rtniirk 
able  peculiaritica  of  this  biiill 
mg  IS  the  mode  in  whuh  nil 
tlie  external  openings  ire  filkd 
uith  that  ptculiar  Nort  of  tn 
eery  which  bo  anie  as  charao 
ttnstic  of  this  stjlc  as  thit  of 
the  uiniows  of  our  chiirchis 
five  centuries  aftcrwnrdo  is  of 

the  Gothic  style.  With  the  Saracens  the  whole  window  is  filled,  and 
the  interstices  are  small  and  varied ;  both  which  chB.TasA;iim\\<;^%  ^«. 
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appropriate  when  the  window  is  not  to  be  looked  out  of,  or  when 
it  is  filled  with  painted  glass ;  but  of  course  are  utterly  nnsoitable 
to  our  purposes.  Yet  it  is  doubtful,  even  now,  whether  the  Saracenic 
did  not  excel  the  Gothic  architects,  even  in  their  best  days,  in  the 
elegance  of  design  and  variety  of  invention  displayed  in  the  tracery 
of  their  windows.  In  the  mosque  of  Ibn  Touloun  it  is  used  as  an  old 
and  perfected  invention,  and  with  the  germs  of  all  those  angular  and 
flowing  lines  which  afterwards  were  combined  into  such  myriad  forms 
of  beauty. 

It  is  possible  that  future  researches  may  bring  to  light  a  baild* 
ing,  50  or  even  100  years  earlier  than  this,  which  may  show  nearly 
as  complete  an  emancipation  from  Christian  art ;  but  for  the  present, 
it  is  from  the  mosque  of  Touloun  (a.  d.  885)  that  we  must  date  the 
complete  foundation  of  the  new  style.  Although  there  is  consider- 
able difficulty  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  style  from  the  erection  of 
the  mosques  of  DninascuR  and  Jerusalem  to  that  of  Touloun,  there  is 
none  from  that  time  onwards.  Cairo  alone  furnishes  nearly  sufficient 
materials  for  the  purpose. 

The  next  great  mosque  erected  in  this  city  was  el-Azhar,  or 
"the  splendid,"  commenced  in  the  year  981,  or  about  a  century 
after  that  of  Touloun,  and,  though  certainly  a  very  magnificent  build- 
ing, and  showing  a  great  advance  in  elegance  of  detail  over  that 
last  named,  it  is  far  from  being  so  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  ancient  pillars  in  parts,  and  to  masses  of  wall  being 
placed  on  them,  only  suited  to  such  forms  as  those  used  in  the  mosque 
of  Touloun. 

The  buildings  during  the  next  century  and  a  half  are  neither 
numerous  nor  remarkable  for  size,  though  progress  is  very  evident 
in  such  examples  as  exist ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
we  find  the  style  almost  entirely  changed. 

One  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  last  age  is  that  built  by  Sultan 
Barkook  outside  the  walls  of  Cairo  (a.d.  1149),  which,  besides  a  mosque, 
contains  an  additional  leature  in  the  great  sepulchral  chambers  which 
are  in  fact  tlie  ]>rinci])al  part  of  the  edifice,  and  betray  the  existence 
of  a  strong  affinity  to  the  tomb-building  races  in  the  rulers  of  Eg}'pt 
at  that  time. 

The  plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nos.  963,  964),  though  small,  wiU 
show  the  state  to  wliich  the  art  had  at  that  period  arrived  in  Egypt. 
The  pointed  arch,  as  will  be  observed,  is  used  with  as  much  lightness 
and  eleorance  as  ever  it  reached  in  the  West. 

The  dome  has  become  a  truly  graceful  and  elaborate  appendage, 
forming  not  only  a  very  perfect  ceiling  inside,  but  a  most  imposing 
ornament  to  the  exterior.  Above  all,  the  minaret  has  here  arrived  a( 
OB  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  It  ever  reached  in  any  after  age. 

The  oldest  known  example  oi  \Swa  w^exafe^  ol  Ww^tNs^^^x  ^  thfl 
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moeque  of  Ibn  Toolonn,  bnt  it  is  particularly  ungraceful  and 
dunisy.  The  minaret  in  that  of  Amroa  was  probably  a  later  addition. 
Those  of  the  Aihar, 
vhich  are  probably  of  the 
date  of  that  rnoBqiie,  al- 
most equal  the  one  repre- 
sented ID  the  woodcut; 
but  it  is  only  here  that 
tliey  seem  to  have  ac- 
quired that  elegance  and 
completeness  which  ren- 
der them  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  form  of 
tower  architecture  in  the 
world.  Our  prejudices 
are  of  course  with  the 
i"]iiri-s  of  our  Gothic 
churchc!^,  and  the  In- 
dians erected  some  noble 
towers;  but,  taken  alto- 
gether, it  is  doubtful  if 
anything  of  its  class  ever 
surpassed  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  minarets  attached  to  the  mosques  during  this  and  the 
two  or  three  subsequent  centuries. 


Bftrirook.    (rrom  CoMa'*  "  AnUtNtnre  Aiabe.'^ 


The  moHipie  of  Kaloun  and  the  hospital  attached  to  vt  <>..■&.  VKftj 
sre  both  noble  buiVdings,  fall  of  the  moet  eVe^Ul,  &«A«£^  «iA  '&kK 


without  oon§iderable  grandeur  in  parts.  In  all  except  detail,  hovever, 
they  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  next  great  example,  the  mosque  wilt 
which  the  Sultan  IliiaBnn  adorned  Cairo  in  the  year  1356,  In  soms 
respects  it  ie  one  of  the  nioet  remarkable  moHquee  ever  erected  to 
any  country,  and  differing  considerably  from  any  otlier  with  whicb 
we  are  at  present  acquainted. 

As  win  be  seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  966),  its  external  form 
is  very  irregular,  following  on  all  sides  the  lines  of  the  streets  williin 
which  it  iH  Bitualivl.  This  itTOL'utdilty.  Iiowfwr,  h  u<A  sikIi  :i 
detract  from  its  ;ii>]H'ar;uiiT,  «hivh  i- -'i.iuiiliirly  l.uld  :w\  iua-^-.v 


—i  r  n- 

m 
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every  ride ;  thu  walls  being  ufarly  100  ft.  in  height,  and  t 
by  a  oomice,  which  adds  another  13  ft.,  and  projects  about  6  ft. 
great  height  is  divided  into  no  less  than  nine  stories  of  small  i 
ment^ ;  but  the  openings  are  so  dwply  recessed,  and  the  proJM 
between  them  so  hold,  that,  instead  of  cutting  it  iip  and  makifl 
look  like  a  factory,  which  would  have  been  the  case  in  Englandj 
building  lias  all  the  apparent  solidity  of  n  fortress,  and  seems  I 
worthy  of  the  descendants  of  the  anoient  Pharaohs  than  say  woi 
modern  times  in  Egypt. 

Internally  there  is  a  court  open  to  the  aky,  measuring  1 17  t 
JOS,  "ficlosed  by  a  wtiU  \V1  tl.  m  V'\^v.  \'(\*i\.ftw4  ol  lUe  usual  a 
a^de8  or  arcades,  only  one  g\gaa\.wi  nwih*  i^smaia  wAk  V 
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Mart.  On  three  BJdei  these  niches  measore  46  ft.  square ;  bat  oa 
tiiat  vhich  faces  Mecca  the  great  niche  is  69  ft.  wide  by  90  in  depth, 
and  90  ft.  high  internally.  All  four  are  covered  with  simple  tnnnet> 
Tanlta  of  a  pointed  form,  without  either  ribs  or  intersections,  and  for 
rimpla  graodenr  are  onriTalled  by  any  similar  arches  known  to  exist 
anywhere. 

Behind  the  niche  pointing  towards  Mecca  is  the  tombof  the  fonnder, 
aqaare  in  plan,  as  these  buildings  almost  always  are,  measuring  69  ft. 
each  way,  aiuA  covered  by  a  lofty  and  elegant  dome  resting  on  penden- 
tivea  of  great  beauty  and  richnesB.  It  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  two 
noble  minuets,  one  of  which  is  the  highest  and  largest  in  Cairo,  and 
probably  in  any  part  of  the  world,  being  280  ft.  in  height  and  of  pro- 
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portionato  breadth.  Its  design  anil  outline,  however,  are  scarcely  so 
elegant  as  some  others,  though  even  in  those  respects  it  must  be  con- 
Btdercd  a  very  beautiful  exiimpic  of  its  cl.iss. 

One  of  the  principal  defects  of  tliis  building  is  the  position  of  ita 
doorway,  which,  instead  of  facing  the  kibleA  nr  niche  pointing  towards 
Mecca,  is  placed  diagonally  in  the  Ntrcct  alongside  of  the  building. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture  in  itself;  still  its  situa- 
tion and  the  narrow  passages  that  lead  from  it  to  the  main  building 
detract  most  materially  from  the  effect  of  the  whole  edifice,  which 
in  other  respects  is  so  perfect.  It  may  have  been  that  ground  could 
not  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  entrance  in.  t^  ivv;!!^ 
poKition  ;  but  more  probably  it  was  so  arranged  ioTX\ie«iiiA(A.^s&KS^»^ 
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oking  towards  Mecca,  where  also  are  situated  —  as  in  that  of  Bar* 
>ok  —  the  tombs  of  the  founder  and  his  family.  A  considerable  num« 
^r  of  ancient  columns  have  been  used  in  the  erection  of  the  building, 
It  the  superstructure  is  so  light  and  elegant  that  tlie  effect  is  agree- 
>le ;  and  of  the  "  mixed  mosques  "  —  t.e.,  those  where  ancient  materials 
*e  incorporated  —  this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  gem  in  or  about  Cairo  is  the  mosque  and 
>inb  of  Kaitbey  (Woodcut  No.  967),  outside  the  walls,  erected  a.d. 
163.  Looked  at  externally  or  internally  nothing  can  exceed  the 
race  of  every  part  of  this  building.  Its  small  dimensions  exclude  it 
om  any  claim  to  gi-andeur,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  the  purity  of  the 
reek  and  some  other  styles ;  but  as  a  perfect  model  of  the  elegance  we 
enerally  associate  with  the  architecture  of  this  people,  it  is  perhaps 
nrivalled  by  anything  in  £gypt,  and  far  surpasses  the  Alhambra  or 
le  other  Western  buildings  of  its  age. 

After  this  period  there  were  not  many  important  buildings 
rected  in  Cairo,  or  indeed  in  Egypt;  and  when  a  new  age  of 
plendor  appears  the  old  art  is  found  to  have  died  out,  and  a 
renaissance  far  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  West  has  grown  up  in 
le  interval.  In  modern  Europe  the  native  architects  wrought  out 
le  so-called  restoration  of  art  in  their  own  pedantic  fashion;  but 
1  the  Levant  the  corresponding  process  took  place  under  the  aus- 
ices  of  a  set  of  refugee  Italian  artiste.,  who  engrafted  their  would-be 
lassical  notions  on  the  Moorish  style  with  a  vulgarity  of  form  and 
olor  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  In  the  later  buildings  of 
fehemet  Ali  and  his  contemporaries  we  find  the  richest  and  most 
eautiful  materials  used  so  as  to  make  us  wonder  how  men  could  so 
ervert  every  notion  of  beauty  and  propriety  to  the  production  of 
acb  discordant  ugliness. 

From  its  size  and  the  beauty  of  the  materials,  the  mosque  erected 
y  the  late  pasha  in  the  citadel  at  Cairo  ought  to  rival  any  of  the  more 
ncient  buildings  in  the  city ;  but  as  it  is,  nothing  can  be  worse  or 
lore  uninteresting. 


Mecca. 

In  a  history  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  a  description  of  the  mosque 
t  Mecca  would  naturally  take  the  first  place ;  but  in  a  work  devoted 
0  architecture  it  is  suflicient  to  mention  it  in  connection  with  Egypt, 
0  whose  sultans  it  owes  whatever  architectural  adornment  it  possesses, 
'he  Kaabah,  or  holy  shrine  itself,  has  no  architecture,  and  is  famous 
nly  for  its  sanctity. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Hejira  the  area  seems  to  have  been 
urrounded  by  a  cloister  of  no  great  magnificence,  but  after  a  great  fire^ 
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which  occurred  in  1398,  the  north  and  west  sides  were  rebnilt  in  a  m 
splendid  manner  by  Barkook,  Sultan  of  Kgy])t,  whose  mosque  and  U 
are  illustrated,  WoodcuU  Nos.  963,  964.  In  1500  El  Ghoury,  1 
wise  an  Kgyptian  Hultan  of  Memlook  race,  rebuilt  t)ie  Bab  Ibrs 
Tlie  next  repairs  were  due  to  the  Sultans  of  Constantinople.  Selim  % 
in  1572,  i-cbuilt  one  side,  and  in  1576  Murad  effected  a  general  repi 
of  the  whole,  and  left  it  pretty  much  as  we  now  find  it. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  in  arrangement  it  neoessanl; 
differs  from  all  other  raosques.     The  precept  of  the  Koran  was  tfaaia] 
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true  believers  when  they  prayed  should  turn  to  the  Raabafa,  i 
mosque  coDsoqucntly  became  a  mere  indicator  of  the  direction  in  m 
Mecca  atood :  hut  in  this  instance,  with  the  Kaabah  in  the  cenl 
DO  mihrab  or  indication  was  possible.  All  that  was  required  t 
imieno»  to  enclose  the  sacred  object  and  exclude  the  outside  « 
with  its  business  from  the  hallowed  precincts. 

The  priuiiipal  object  in  the  enclosure  is  of  course  the  Kai 
small,  low  tower  nearly  but  not  quite  square  in  plan,  the  li 
89  and  40  ft.  respectively ;  the  shorter  31  and  33  ft. ;  iu  height  it 
The  entrance  is  near  one  corner,  at  a  height  of  6  ft.  from  theg 
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It  is  whoUy  without  architectural  ornament,  and  the  upper  part  is 
covered  by  a  black  cloth,  which  is  annually  renewed.  Next  in  im- 
portance to  this  is  the  Zemzem,  or  holy  spring,  which  is  said  to  have 
gushed  out  on  this  spot  to  the  succor  of  Ishmael  and  his  mother  when 
perishing  of  thirst.  These  two  objects  are  joined  by  a  railing  sur- 
rounding the  Kaabah,  except  at  one  point,  where  it  joins  the  Zemzem. 
The  railing  probably  marks  the  enclosure  of  the  old  Pagan  temple 
before  Mahomet's  time. 

These,  with  some  other  subordinate  buildings,  now  stand  in  a  court- 
yard, forming  a  perfect  rectangle  of  about  380  ft.  by  570  internally, 
surrounded  by  arcades  on  all  sides.  These  vary  considerably  in  depth, 
Bo  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  external  outline  of  the  build- 
ing, which,  as  shown  in  the  Woodcut  (No.  968)  is  very  irregular.  It 
is  entered  on  all  sides  by  nineteen  gateways,  some  of  which  are  said 
to  be  of  considerable  magnificence,  and  it  is  adorned  by  seven  mina- 
rets. These  are  placed  very  irregularly,  and  none  of  them  are  of 
particular  beauty  or  size. 

On  the  longer  sides  of  the  court  there  are  thirty-six  arches,  on  the 
shorter  twenty-four,  all  slightly  pointed.  They  are  supported  by  col- 
umns of  grayish  marble,  every  fourth  being  a  square  pier,  the  othera 
circular  pillars. 

Neither  its  ordonnance,  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  its 
details  render  the  temple  an  object  of  much  architectural  magnifi- 
cence. Even  in  size  it  is  surpassed  by  many,  and  is  less  than  its 
great  rival,  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  600  ft.  square.  Still 
it  is  interesting,  as  it  is  in  reality  the  one  temple  of  the  Moslem 
world ;  for  though  many  mosques  are  now  reputed  sacred,  and  as 
sucli  studiously  guarded  against  profanation,  this  pretended  sanctity 
is  evidently  a  prejudice  borrowed  or  inherited  from  other  religions, 
and  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Moslem  faith,  which,  like  the 
Jewish,  points  to  one  only  temple  as  the  place  where  the  ]>eople  should 
worship,  and  towards  which  tliey  should  turn  in  prayer. 

Barbary. 

There  may  be  —  no  doubt  are — many  buildings  erected  by  the 
Moslems  in  the  countries  between  Egypt  and  Spain ;  but,  stranire  to 
say,  with  their  love  of  art,  and  opportunities  for  investigating  them, 
the  French  have  not  yet  made  us  acquainted  with  their  peculiarities. 
Even  if  not  magnificent  in  themselves,  they  must  form  a  curious  link 
between  the  styles  of  tlie  East  and  t)ie  West.  In  so  far  as  we  at 
present  know,  Moorish  art  in  Spain  is  cut  off  from  all  connection  with 
the  East,  and  stands  utterly  alone.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  for 
the  light  it  would  throw  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Saracenic 
style  in  Spain,  it  would  be  extremely  interesting^  to  kxio^  ^>daX  \n^ 
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place  in  the  Korth  of  Africa  during  the  first  nentnries  of  the  Heji 
The  religious  bigotry  of  the  inhabitniits  of  the  Uegenoy  of  Tunis  ii 
no  doubt  one  cause  why  we  know  so  little,  but  more  may  i-rohablj 
be  owing  to  the  indifference  of  travellera. 

The  mosque  at  Kairwau  is  one  of  those  buildings  about  whioh  it 
would  be  especially  interesting  to  know  something.  That  city  wu 
long  the  ea|iital  uf  the  African  province o( 
the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  and  it  wut  tiieDca 
that  they  spread  their  religion  into  the 
centre  of  the  great  continent  where  it  it 
located  and  conquered  Sicily.  Thomonqne 
was  erected^  or  at  least  commenced,  in  the 
Ist  century  of  the  Hejira,  and  vas  built 
principally  from  Roman  remains  found  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  is  now  consiilerfd 
80  sacred  that  no  Christian  ia  allowed  to 
set  foot  within  its  pcecinct^ ;  nil  that  v« 
know  is  that  it  is  a  worthy  oompeer  of  ibe 
contemporary  mosques  of  Damasi'ue  and 
Cairo,  while  owing  to  its  secluded  stntuu 
it  may  probably  be  leas  altered  than  either 
of  these  great  buildings,  and  may  con>» 
quently  convey  a  more  correct  idea  of  th» 
architecture  of  the  age  than  can  be  gall>- 
ered  from  the  mosqueu  in  great  ciiiee. 

Tunia  ]>ossesses  some  noble  edifices,  nnt 
BO  old  as  this,  but  still  of  a  gooil  ^;e ;  hut, 
except  the  minaret  represented  in  tht  an- 
nexed  woodcut   (Nt),  9CVt),  none  of  them 
have  yet  been  drawn  in  such  a  manner  » 
to  enable  us  to  judge  either  what  they  are 
or  what  rank  they  are  entitled  to  as  worki 
of  art.     This  minaret  is  one  of  the  finwt 
specimens   of   a   particular  class.     It   po*- 
seeses  none  of  the  giacc  or  elaborate  beamy 
of  detail  of  those  at  Cairo;  but  the  b«anli> 
fill  |)roportion  of  the  shaft,  and  the  appro- 
priate half-military  style  of  its  ornaments,  render  it  singularly  pleat- 
ing.   The  upper   part  also  is  well  proportioned,  though  alt«red  to 
some  extent  in  modern  times.     Unfortunately  neither  ita  age  nor 
height  is  correctly  known.     It  is  probably  three  or  four  ccntnriw 
old,  and  with  its  contemporary,  the  Haasanee  mosque  at  Cairo,  p 
that   the   Saracenic   architects    were   capable   of    expreaaing   s; 
grandeur  aa   well  aa  elaborate  beauty   when    tt    suited    them 

do  BO. 
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Algeria  possesses  no  building  of  any  importance  belonging  to  any 
good  age  of  Moorish  art.  Those  of  Constantine  are  the  only  ones 
which  have  yet  been  illustrated  in  an  intelligible  manner,  and  they 
scarcely  deserve  mention  after  the  great  buildings  in  Egypt  and  the 
farther  East.  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  some  remains  of  a  better 
age  may  still  be  brought  to  light ;  but  the  French  archteologists  seem 
to  be  wholly  taken  up  with  the  vestiges  of  the  Romans,  and  not  to 
have  turned  their  attention  seriously  to  the  more  modern  style,  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  soon  will  do.  In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  at 
least,  it  is  far  more  important  than  the  few  fragments  of  Roman 
buildings  still  left  in  that  remote  province. 
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Mohammed  ben  Alhammar  oommencei 

Alhambra IMB 

Abou  abd  Allah,  builder  of  Court  o< 

Lions,  begins  to  reign tfH 

Christian  Conquest  dChnuBada .    .   •   •  IM 


FOR  the  present  it  is  feared  we  must  forego  any  attempt  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  the  Saracenic  styles  reached  Spain,  or  to  determine 
why  the  forms  it  assumed  when  we  first  meet  it  there  are  so  different 
from  those  we  find  elsewhere.  As  a  style  it  is  inferior  to  many  other 
forms  of  Saracenic  art.  It  has  not  the  purity  of  form  and  elegance 
of  detail  attained  in  Egypt,  nor  the  perfection  in  coloring  which 
characterizes  the  style  of  Persia,  while  it  is  certainly  inferior  bdth  in 
elegance  and  richness  to  that  of  India.  Still  it  is  to  us  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  the  whole,  not  only  because  of  its  proximity  to 
our  own  shores,  and  our  consequent  greater  familiarity  with  it,  but 
because  history,  poetry,  and  painting  have  all  combined  to  heighten 
its  merits  and  fix  its  forms  on  our  minds.  Few  are  unacquainted 
with  the  brilliant  daring  of  the  handful  of  adventurers  who,  in  the 
8th  century,  subjugated  Spain  and  nearly  conquered  Europe,  and 
fewer  still  have  listened  without  emotion  to  the  sad  tale  of  their 
expulsion  eight  centuries  afterwards.  Much  of  the  poetry  and 
romance  of  the  Middle  Ages  owes  its  existence  to  the  struggles 
between  the  Cliristian  and  the  Paynim  knights ;  and  in  modem  times 
j)Oots,  painters,  and  architects  have  all  lingered  and  expatiated  on  the 
beauties  of  the  Alhambra,  or  dwelt  in  delight  on  the  mysterious 
magnifioonce  of  the  mosque  at  Cordoba.  Indeed,  no  greater  compli- 
ment could  be  paid  to  this  style  than  that  conveyed  by  the  fact  thati 
till  within  the  last  few  years,  not  one  work  of  any  importance  has  beea 
devoted  to  the  Clirisliau  ant\c\vut\eft  oi  ^^ws^^Y^a  ^-^^sii  Emq^bnd 
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has  produced  two  such  splendid  illustrations  of  the  Alhambra  as  those 
of  Murphy  and  Owen  Jones  —  works  far  more  magnificent  than  any 
devoted  to  our  own  national  arts.  In  France,  too,  Girault  de  Pran- 
gey,  Le  Norraand,  Chapuy,  and  others,  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  task;  and  even  in  Spain  the  '^ Antigiiedades  Arabes  en  Espafia" 
is  the  best  production  of  the  class.  We  are  thus  really  familiar  with 
what  these  strangers  did;  while  the  cathedrals  of  Seville,  Toledo, 
Burgos,  and  Leon  are  only  partially  measured  or  illustrated;  and 
travellers  hurrying  to  the  Alhambra  scarce  condescend  to  alight  from 
the  diligence  to  cast  a  passing  glance  at  their  beauties.' 

This  is  indeed  hardly  fair;  still  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  come  into  contact  with  the  brilliant  productions  of  the  fervid 
imagination  of  a  Southern  people  without  being  captivated  with  their 
beauty ;  and  there  is  a  fascination  in  their  exuberance  of  ornament 
and  brilliancy  of  color  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist  when  these 
are  used  with  the  daring  which  characterizes  their  employment  here. 
It  is  also  true  that  these  Moorish  architects  avoid  the  vulgarity  which 
would  inevitably  accompany  such  exuberance  in  the  hands  of  North- 
em  artists  —  a  defect  which  the  more  delicately  organized  Asiatic 
invariably  escaped. 

Cordoba. 

As  far  as  the  history  of  architecture  is  concerned,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  building  in  Spain  is  the  mosque  of  Cordoba ;  it  was  the 
first  important  building  commenced  by  the  Moors,  and  was  enlarged 
sod  ornamented  by  successive  rulers,  so  that  it  contains  specimens  of 
all  the  styles  current  in  Spain  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  building 
of  the  Alhambra,  which  was  in  the  latest  age  of  Moorish  art. 

This  celebrated  mosque  was  commenced  by  Cali}>h  Abd  el-Rahman 
in  the  year  786,  and  completed  by  )iis  son  Ilesham,  wlio  died  796. 
The  part  built  by  them  was  the  eleven  western  aisles,  which  then 
formed  an  edifice  complete  in  itself,  not  unlike  the  Aksah  at  Jerusalem 
(except  in  the  number  of  aisles),  which  the  calij)h  is  said  to  have 
been  anxious  to  surpass.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it 
originally  had  a  court  in  front,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  present 


'  When  the  great  national  work,  en- 
titled **  Monnmentos  Archlteotonioos 
d'Esuafia,"  is  complete,  this  reproach 
wlD  be  removed,  but  that  certainly  will 
not  be  the  case  for  ten  or  twolw  yean* 
to  come,  if  it  ever  does  attain  comple- 
tibo.  The  scale  is  too  large,  and  tho 
tolal  want  of  principle  on  which  it  is 
cairied  out  renders  it  asoloss  till  it  is 
farther  adraaoetf.     Twenty-thn^c  muu- 


l)ors  an*  publishod,  hut  not  one  impor- 
tant building  is  oompletv.  and,  except- 
ing a  plan  of  Toledo,  not  one  of  the 
larger  build ini«*  is  even  attempted. — 
Cosas  d'K8)mfia. 

Tho  above  note  was  written  ten  years 
ago,  and  is  true  now,  except  that  the 
twenty-three  must  he  now  thirty-two^ 
where  It  atoppeiiV  h\x  oi  ^N^\i  ^^»s% 
ago. 
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court  owes  its  existence  to  another  caliph,  of  the  same  name  *I8  the 
founder,  in  the  year  957.  As,  however,  the  Christian  basilicas  of  thii 
age  had  almost  always  courts  in  front,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 


*Jk*ft***  #**4« 


Ti: 


«rf...a« 


970.    Moaque  Ht  Conloba.    (From  a  Plau  by  G.  le  Normaud.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

this  mosque  had  one  also ;  for  the  Mahomedan  mosques  erected  ii 
countries  previously  Christian  borrow  much  of  their  arrangemeni 
from  these  edifices. 

The  eight  eastern  aVaka  v^ex^  «.<ii^^  \i^  ^  l^waww  V$SW\flOl) 


B  com{ileiiiig  the  mosque  to  a  parallelogram  of  420  ft.  by  375  ; '  it 

ri'fore,  157,500  square  feet,  being  a  larger  Hoperticies  than 

I  of  any  Christian  cliurcli  except  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.     It  is,  liow- 

,  sadly  delic'ieDt  in  height,  being  ouly  about  30  ft.  high  to  the 

,  and    also  wants   subordination  of    parts,  nil   the  aisles  being 

fc-Iy  of  the  same  width,  about  'J.'Z  ft,,  eitcfiii  tlie  (.-eiilral  one  of  the 

Wual  eleven,  which  is  5  ft.  wider ;  the  33  transversa  aisles  are  all 

plar  in  breadth;  so  that  altc^ther  it  is  as  deficient  in  design  as 

"hnll  of  a  thousand  colonms "  of  a  Hindu  temple,  and  produces 

hty  nearly  the  same 


completely  has 
[  building  been  al- 
arious  repairs 
I  the  intrusion  of  a 
[l3eni  cathedral  into 
^ntre,  that  it  is  difli- 
^tti understand  many 
original  arrau;:*.'- 
Bt^  ospecially  how 
Iras  lighteil,  for  the 
f  doora  towards  the 
t  and  on  the  su\efi 
kid  not  suffice,  nfi  I 


!  IB  no  appeaj:M> 
t  clerestory  iti  i^ 
The  ori-iu:., 
however,  which 
of  wood  richly 
hed  and  painted,  has 
nremoveil, and  brick 
nlta  substituted.  My 
B  impression  Is  that 
I  upper  part  of  the 
VwhIIb  was  orii^'iuallv  an 


(Ii^oni  ■  DrawlDg 


:ule 


TolonnHdi' 


1  the  two  sides 

I  which  is  ciinfinued   by  ifie  fnct   that  tlip  side-aisles   are 

fower  than  the  others  exactly  by  the  thickness  of  the  walls;  so 

i,  if  ths  waits  were  low,  with  columns  standing  on  the  outer  edge, 

■  width  of  these  aisles  would  be  uniform  with  the  rest, 

'The  Sanctuary  was  rebuilt  by  the  Caliph  Hakeem,  a.  i>.  9(55,  and  in 


'  NotwIITisUinrlliic    Die    number   of  Bcsli- of  hl«  pIiUR  shnn-i  5T0X4I)5.     I> 

Idaot  pnhll8he<l  of  ibis  ciliHi'e.  )l  is  ex-  XuniiunirfltwoplnnRilliTrr  canslilerablf 

tremefy  dllHcull   to  nscerWlii   ll*  enitct  frum  one  another.    TtiesJbmcX&iiwKa. 

Mmeoiions.      Miirpliv,    In    Ills    plaiiH.  tb«  uieau. 

<  Ihma  8^X440,  wlisrau   tbe  
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the  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  Bpecitneo  of  Moorinh  arohitecin 
Spain  ai)<l  of  the  best  age.  In  the  great  body  of  th«  mo 
ai'ohitecta  employed  columne  brought  from  the  ruined  Romxn  citiMt 
Merida  and  the  tieigbborhood,  probably  those  8upi»orting  the  ]i>r- 
ticos  of  the  Forum  ami  streets,  or  the  courts  of  private  houses.  Tho* 
being  small  aud  low,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  the  expedient  <]J 
placing  arch  over  arch  to  eke  out  their  height  —  to  invent  in  short  lor 
the  nonce  that  strange  style  which  gives  so  peculiar  »  character  u 
this  building.     Before  the  age  of  El  Hakeem,  however,  the  stylf  hid 


m-J.    Eitnrlor  of  IL 


ney,  CoMoIm.    fFroin 


time  lo  perfect  itself;  it  was  no  longer  dependent  either  on  the  mttf- 
rials  or  the  forms  of  Roman  art.  They  obtained  also  at  this  time  lli' 
assistance  of  workmen  from  Byziintiiim,  with  which  court  the  cali)>hi 
of  Spain  were  closely  allied ;  and  with  their  own  exquisite  taste  tier 
made  the  facade  and  niches  of  this  part  of  the  building  the  moat  elu't- 
rate  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  in  Spain,  and  which,  bin  (« 
the  Bmallness  of  the  scale  and  con6ned  nature  of  the  design,  m^ 
rival  anything  else  found  anywhere. 

The  flowing  and  graceiaV  terms  ol  W  ^«&vgK  «(  this  Sanctuu; 
Mre  preferable  to  the  interVacm&  %W»^^^.  ^«a^  'A  ^wt.  fcawMi^aK^A 
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the  materials,  whioh  are  in  this  place  white  and  colored  marbles  and 
tnie  mosaic  work,  are  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  paint  and 
plaster  of  the  other  and  more  celebrated  edifice. 

The  omameotatioa  of  the  screen  of  columns  in  front  of  the  Sane- 
nary  seems  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  holy  place  itself,  and  to 
lave  been  remodelled  to  its  prenent  form  at  a  time  when  the  wooden 
■oof  was  removed  and  the  existing  vault  substituted.  Like  every 
'onn  of  architecture  which  is  appropriate  and  fulfils  its  purpose,  it 
lemands  our  admiration ;  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  design 
onns  so  ungraceful  in  themselves,  or  so  clumsily  put  together  as  the 
Bteilscing  arches  of  the  upper  part,  and  the  whole  is  so  bizarre  that 
t  reqoires  all  its  richness  of  detail,  and  all  its  associations,  to  reconcile 
I  Kiaoger  to  its  appearance. 

The  aame  system  of  omameDtation  ia  carried  out  in  the  chapel  of 
mift  Vicioea,  erected 
4>p«Teiitly  about  the 
tar  1200.  It  is  evi- 
leatly  one  of  those 
aiaed  platforms  so 
ommoo  in  Indian,  and 
odeed  in  all  royal 
uopqnes,  where  the 
jng  in  bis  grandeur 
oald  pray,  uncontami- 
lated  by  the  vulgar 
rovd.  Though  a  good 
leal  altered  and  de- 
anged  by  being  eon- 
'erted  into  a  Christian 

liapel,  it  still  siiows,  in  

he  age  of  its  greatest  '        '^ 

nipnality,  the  germ  of     ^^    ^'"■«"  •"  "'« '^\ 
hat    style    which    w.is 
ifterwards  elaborated  at  Gr.tnadn,  and  ia  gci 
ypical  style  of  the  country. 

Before  leaving  this  innH(|ue  it  may  be  as  well  to  remnrk  that 
lowhere  in  any  of  these  styles  does  the  pointed  arch  a))]>ear,  or  only 
o  timidly  as  to  be  quite  the  exception,  not  the  nile.  At  an  age  when 
ts  employment  was  universal  in  the  East,  it  is  singular  to  oltserve 
(Ow  completely  the  Saracenic  architects  followed  the  trjiditious  of  the 
»untry  in  whitih  they  found  themselves.  At  Cordoba  they  never 
hrew  off  the  influence  of  the  Komnn  arch,  though  farther  north  the 
vointed  arch  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  their  buildings. 

Contemporary  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  sanctVLMy  ot  IW  \Ei<wafia 
ng  the  erection  of  the  great  palace  in  the  city  oi  7.B!h«s'ft«M  CiQt\«i\iaL, 


ijillv  consideri'il  as  the 
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which,  if  we  may  trust  the  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  was  by  far  the  most  wonderful  work  of  the  Moors  in  Spain.  Thii 
indeed  might  be  expected,  for,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  the  palaces 
were  tlie  principal  buildings  of  this  people,  and  this  being  of  the  very 
best  age  might  naturally  be  expected  to  excel  any  other  edifice  erected 
bv  them. 

Hardly  a  stone  now  remains  to  mark  even  the  spot  where  it  stood. 
Its  destruction  commenced  shortly  after  its  completion,  in  the  troobles 
of  the  11th  century,  even  before  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  and  we  therefore  depend  wholly  on  the  Arabian  historians 
from  whom  Conde  and  Murphy  compiled  their  accounts;  bat  as 
they,  with  Maccary,  describe  the  mosque  in  the  same  page  with  the 
palace,  and  do  not  exaggerate,  nor  say  one  word  too  much  in  praise 
of  the  former,  we  cannot  refuse  credence  to  their  description  of  the 
latter. 

According  to  these  authors  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  palace  was 
4000  ft.  in  length  E.  and  W.,  and  2200  ft.  N.  and  S.  The  greater  part 
of  this  space  was  occupied  by  gardens,  but  these,  with  their  marble 
fountains,  kiosks,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  must  have  surpassed 
in  beauty,  and  perhaps  even  in  cost,  tlie  more  strictly  architectural 
parts  of  the  building.  4300  columns  of  the  most  precious  marbles 
supported  the  roofs  of  the  halls ;  1013  of  these  were  brought  from 
Africa,  19  from  Rome,  and  140  were  presented  by  the  EmjKjrorof 
Constantinople  to  Abd  el-Rahman,  tlie  ]»rincely  founder  of  this 
sumptuous  edifice.  All  tlie  halls  \vi*re  paved  with  marbles  in  a 
thousand  varied  patterns.  The  walls,  too,  were  of  the  same  precious 
material,  and  ornamented  with  friezts  of  the  most  brilliant  colors. 
The  roofs,  constructed  of  cedar,  were  ornamented  with  gilding  on  an 
azure  ground,  with  damasked  work  and  interlacing  designs.  All,  in 
short,  that  the  unbounded  wealth  of  the  caliphs  of  that  period  could 
eornniand  was  lavished  on  this  favorite  retreat,  and  all  that  the  art 
of  Constantinople  and  Bagdad  could  contribute  to  aid  the  taste  and 
executive  skill  of  the  Spanish  Arabs  was  enlisted  to  make  it  the  most 
j)erf('Ct  Avork  of  its  age.  Did  this  j)alace  of  Zahra  now  remain  to  us 
we  could  afford  to  desj)ise  the  Alhambra  and  the  works  of  that 
declininc:  a^e  of  Moorish  art. 

Among  other  buildings  contained  within  the  great  enclosure  of 
the  palace  was  a  mosque.  This  had  five  aisles,  the  central  one  wider 
than  the  others.  The  total  length  from  the  Kibleh,  or  niche  |>ointing 
to  Mecca,  to  the  opposite  waW  was  97  cubits  (146  ft.),  the  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.  49  cubits  (74  ft.).  It  was  finished  in  the  year  941, 
and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  works  of  the  palace,  having 
been  coniinoncc^d  in  930.  From  this  description  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
virtually  a  five-aisled  church,  and,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
court,  we  may  fancy  that,  like  the  seven-aisled  Aksah  at  Jerusalenii 


it  never  had  that  accompaniment,  hnt  was  in  reality  only  &  basilica 
eit^oded  laterally,  but  on  a  sumll  f^oale. 

The  church  of  Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca  (WooHcuts  Nos.  721,  722), 

described  in  a  previou§  chapter,  thougli  built  for  another  people,  and 

-jor  a  different  purpose,  is  still  so  oRsentiaJly  in  the  Saracenic  style 

I  it  may  fairly  he  taken  as  illuBlrating  the  prngress  which  had  been 

1  perfecting  it  up  ic  its  date  in  the  I2th  ceiitary. 
Another  very  interesting  specimen  of  a  Moorish  mosque  in  Spain 
rch  of  Cristo  de  la  Liiz,     It 


.  pillars 


I  the  floor, 


^at  at  Toledo,  now  known  as  i 

a  small  square  building  with  four 
dividing  it  into  nine 
equal  compartments,  the 
central  one  of  which  is 
carried  up  higher  than 
the  others,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  sort  of  dome, 
if  dome  it  can  be  called; 
for  the  Spanish  archi- 
tects, working  almost 
wholly  from  Roman 
models,  never  adopted 
the  Byzantine  dome  to 
any  extent,  except  per- 
liaps  as  the  roofs  of 
baths.  In  their  mosques 
and  palaces  it  is  only 
used  as  an  ornamental 
detail,  and  never  con- 
structed either  of  stom- 
or  brickwork,  hut  merely 
a  carpentry  framing  cuv- 
ered  with  sluooo  or  itiaf^ 
lie.      The    Spanisli    style 

sliows  in  this  a  moat  essential  differenne  from  the  Eastern,  where  the 
domes  art'  so  splendid  and  durably  constructed,  and  wliere  they  coo- 
atitntc  the  actual  roofs  of  the  hiiil>ling»i. 

Indeed,  vanlting  does  not  ncctu  un^ier  any  circumstance  to  bnve 
b«wn  an  art  to  which  the  Spanish  Arabs  evci-  jiEiid  any  attention. 
Almost  all  their  roofs  are  of  wood  carved  and  jininted,  or  of  stuooo, 
not  used  to  imitate  stone,  but  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  c«iling,  which 
it  certainly  is,  and  for  fanciful  and  gorgeous  decorations  jierhapa 
preferable  to  more  durable  but  less  manageable  materials. 

Tlic  art  resulting  from  such  materials  is,  it  is  true,  more  ephemeral 
and  must  lake  a  lower  grade  than  tti.it  built  up  of  materials  that 
ahoiih]  lout  forever;  but  such  was  not  the  aim  (A  \,\i«  gjw^  aiA'NitiSuafi. 
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Moors,  and  we  must  judge  them  by  their  own  standard,  and  by  their 
success  in  attaining  the  object  they  aimed  at. 

In  San  Cristo  the  walls  are  sufficiently  solid  and  plain,  and  on  the 
whole  the  forms  and  decorations  are  judiciously  and  skilfully  applied 
to  attain  the  requisite  height  without  raising  the  columns  or  giving 
any  appearance  of  forced  contrivances  for  that  purpose.  In  this 
respect  it  shows  a  considerable  advance  on  the  design  of  the  older 
part  of  tlie  mosque  at  Cordoba,  than  which  it  is  probably  at  least  a 
century  more  modern ;  but  it  does  not  show  that  completeness  which 
the  art  attained  in  tlie  10th  century,  when  the  sanctuary  at  Cordoba 
was  erected. 

These  four  buildings  mark  four  very  distinct  stages  in  the  history 
of  the  art  —  the  early  mosque  at  Cordoba  being  tlie  first,  the  San 
Cristo  de  la  Luz  the  second  ;  the  third  and  most  perfect  is  well 
represented  by  all  the  building  at  the  southern  end  of  the  mosque  at 
Cordoba ;  and  the  fourth  by  Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca,  where  all  trace  of 
Roman  and  B^'zantine  art  has  wholly  disappeared.  A  fifth  stage  is 
represented  by  another  synagogue  at  Toledo  called  El  Transitu;  but 
this  is  so  essentially  merely  a  gorgeously  ornamented  room  that  it 
hardly  serves  to  be  classed  among  monumental  buildings;  besides 
which  this  stai^e  is  so  well  illustrated  in  the  palaces  of  Seville  and 
Granada  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  minor  examples.  Had 
the  f^reat  m()S(jn(>s  of  Seville,  Toledo,  or  Granada  been  spared  to  us  it 
would  perhaps  liave  boon  easier  and  better  to  restrict  our  illustrations 
to  sacred  edifices  alone;  but  they  —  at  least  certainly  the  two  first 
named — have  wliolly  <lisa])peared  to  make  way  for  the  splendid 
cathedrals  which  stand  where  they  once  stood,  and  which  have 
obliterated  nearly  every  trace  of  their  previous  existence.  In  the 
northern  cities  the  national  ])ride  and  stern  bigotry  of  the  Spaniards 
have  lon<j:  a^jo  effaced  all  traces  of  this  relicrion. 

The  Giralda  at  Seville. 

None  of  the  mosques  we  have  been  describing  possess  minarets, 
nor  is  there  anything  in  Spain  to  replace  the  aspiring  forms  of  the 
East  except  the  Giralda  at  Seville.     This  is  a  more  massive  tower 
than  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  anywhere  else  as  the  work  of  a  3Ioslem 
architect.    At  the  base  it  is  a  square  of  about  45  ft.,  and  rises  without 
diminution  to  the  height  of  185  ft.  from  the  ground;  to  this  a  belfry 
was  added  in  15G8  by  Ferdinand  Riaz,  making  it  90  feet  higher;  and 
unfortunately  we  have  nothing  to  enable  us  to  restore  with  certainty 
the  Saracenic  termination  which  must  have  been  displaced  to  make 
room  for  this  addition.     In  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  975)  it  is  rep- 
resented as  restored  by  Girault  de  Prangey,  and  from  a  comparison 
with  the  towers  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  erected  by  the  same  king,  it  is 
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more  than  probable  it  was  thus  terminated  originally.    It  is  difficult 

DovcrthelesB  to  reconcile  oneself  to  the  idea  that  the  upper  part 

was  Dut  something  more  beautiful  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 

jase.     In  the  East  the  Mahoniedan  architects  would  certainly  have 

lone  flomething  better;  but  here,  from  the 

Aaiit  of  familiarity  with  tower-nrehitecture, 

ind     from    the    want    of    any   circular    or 

lomical  forms  for  the  termination  of  towers 

)r  sky-lines,  this  inartistic  form  ntay  have 

teen  adopted.     The  lower  part  is  ceilainly 

■nuch  more  beautiful;  the  walls  are  relieved 

tfith   panels  to  just  such   an   extent  as  is 

retjuired    for   ornament  without  interfering 

with   the  construction  or  apparent  solidity 

rf  the  tower,  while  the  windows  are  gracc- 

Tul  and  apjiropriatc,  and  in  such  nuiubi-i'  as 

wem»    re<|nired.     In    this    respect    it   cou- 

trants  pleasingly  with  the  conteni]>oraryeaiti- 

[lanile  at  Venice,  which,  though  very  nearly 

i>f  the   same   iliinensions,  is  loan   and  bald 

compared  with   this   tower  at  Seville.     So, 

indee'I,  are  most  of  the  Italian  towers  of 

the   same   age.     All    these   towei-a  seem  to 

have  been  erected  for  wry  analo^'ous  jmi- 

poses,  for  the  Giralda  can  ni'ver  have  been 

nieant    iis  the  minaret  of  a  mosque,  to  he 

used    for   the   call   to   [irayer ;    nor  can  we 

admit   the   destination   sometimes   a-.cribeil 

to  it   by   those  who    surmise    tliiit    it   may 

have  been  merely  meimt  for  .in  observatory. 

Most  probably  it  w.is  a  pillar  of  \ii-tory, 
or  a  tower  symbolic.il  of  dnniinion  and 
power,  like  many  others  we  have  had  o.c:iMon  to  allude  to  in  tho 
previous  p.iges  of  this  work.  Indeed,  the  trailition  is  that  it  wa'i 
bwilt  by  King  Yousouf  U)  celebrate  his  famous  victory  of  AInrcos, 
gained  in  the  year  11.50,  in  wliich  year  its  construction  was  com- 
menced. As  such  it  is  superior  to  most  of  those  erected  in  Europe 
in  the  Middle  iVges,  liut  far  inferior,  except  in  size,  to  tire  Kootub 
Minar,  and  many  others  still  found  in  various  ])arts  of  Asia. 

The  Alcazab  at  Seville. 
The  Alcazar '  at  Seville,  was  an  older  palace,  and  perhaps  also  at 
one  time  a  more  magnificent  one  than  the  Alhambra  itself.    Heoce  it 


■  Alcuu  —  el-KMr,"  the  Cutis." 
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would  be  a  most  interesting  example  of  the  Mahomedan  style,  were  it 
not  that  it  has  been  much  dilapidated  in  subsequent  ages,  and  its 
character  destroyed  by  alterations  and  so-called  improvements  after  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  best  parts  of  it  belong  to  the  same  age  as  the  Giralda — the  end  of 
the  12th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century  —  and  that  it  continued  to 
receive  additions  till  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Christians  in  1248.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  building  by  some  one  intimate  with  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style  might  distinguish  the  ancient  parts  from  the 
later  Christian  additions,  especially  those  perpetrated  by  Don  Pedro 
the  Cruel  (1353-1364),  who,  in  an  inscription  on  the  walls,  claims 
the  merit  of  having  rebuilt  it.  Tlie  history  of  this  palace  is  not 
consequently  of  much  importance,  since  it  is  not  so  much  older  than 
the  Alhambra  as  to  mark  another  style,  nor  so  complete  as  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  art  as  perfectly  as  we  can  in  that 
celebrated  palace. 

The  Alhambra. 

It  was  after  his  expulsion  from  Seville  (1248)  that  Mohammed  ben 
Alhamar  commenced  the  present  citadel  of  the  Alhambra,  at  which 
both  he  and  his  successors  worked  continually  till  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  of  the  more  im- 
portant buildings  now  found  there  were  erected  by  these  monarchs. 
From  the  accession  of  Abou-el-Walid  (1309)  to  the  death  of  Yousouf 
(1354)  the  works  of  the  present  palace  seem  to  have  been  carried  on 
uninterruj)tedly,  and  it  is  to  this  half  century  that  we  must  refer  all 
the  essential  parts  of  the  jjalaco  now  found  in  the  citadel. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  ]>lan,  it  consists  principally  of 
two  oblong  courts  ;  the  richest  and  most  beautiful,  that  of  the  Lions 
(a  a),  running  east  and  west,   was  built  by  Abou  Abdallah  (1325- 
1383).     The  othor,  the  Court  of  the  Alberca  (b  «),  at  right  angles  to 
the  former,  is  plainer  and  ])robably  earlier.    Restorers  generally  ndd  a 
third  court,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Lions,  w^hich  they  say  was 
removed  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  the  palace  of  Charles  V.  (x  x), 
which  now  protrudes  its  formal  mass  most  unpleasingly  amonsfthe 
light   and  airy  constructions  of  the  Moors.     My  own  impression  is 
that,  if  anything  did  stand  here,  it  was  the  mosque,  which  we  miss, 
although  we  know  that  it  existed,  and  tradition  points  to  this  side  as 
its  locality,  though  it  certainly  was  not  the  apartment  at  that  angle 
which  now  goes  by  that  name.     It  must,  like  all  Spanish  mosques, 
have  faced  the  south,  and  was  most  ])robal)ly  destroyed  by  the  first 
Christian  conquerors  of  Granada.     Indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Christian  palace  above  mentioned,  which    stands   strangely   unsym* 
metrically  with   the   other  \n\\\d\\\^^^  ioWow?^  the  lines  of   the  old 
mosque.     This  could  be  in  great,  me^ute  ^^aQ^mvckfeWl^^  ^isyoX^x^V^, 


npon  the  bearings  of  the  different  courts  and  buildings  as  given  in 
the  plans  iiitherio  published. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Albnmbra  seems  alw&ya  to  have 
been  at  the  soathem  end  of  the  Court  of  the  Alberco.  Tbis  part  doea 
ifcCciLi  to  have  been  altered  or  puUt^d  down  to  make  way  for  tbe  palace 

Charles  V.     Tbe  court  was  originaliy  called,  apparently  from  the 
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square,  and  about  60  in  height,  roofed  by  a  polygonal  dome  of  great 
beauty  of  design,  and  covered,  like  the  walls,  with  arabesque  patterns 
of  the  greatest  beauty.  One  of  its  most  charming  peculiarities, 
however,  is  the  deeply  recessed  windows,  looking  down  on  the  citv, 
and  beyond  that  commanding  a  view  of  the  delicious  Vega,  and  the 
mountains  that  bound  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in 
the  world,  of  which  the  architect  availed  himself  with  the  eye  of 
a  true  artist,  who  knew  how  to  combine  nature  and  art  into  a  perfect 
whole. 

The  other  court,  called  that  of  the  Lions  (a  a),  from  tlie  beautiful 
fountain  supported  by  twelve  conventional-looking  animals  so  ealled, 
is  smaller  (115  ft.  by  66  from  w^all  to  wall),  but  far  more  beautiful 
and  elaborate  than  the  other;  indeed,  with  the  apartments  that  sur- 
round it,  this  is  the  gem  of  Arabian  art  in  Spain  —  its  most  beautiful 
and  most  perfect  example.^  It  has,  however,  two  defects  which  t^ke 
it  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  monumental  art :  the  first  is  its  size, 
which  is  barely  that  of  a  modem  parish  church  and  smaller  than 
many  ball-rooms ;  the  second  its  materials,  which  are  only  wood  cov- 
ered with  stucco.  In  this  respect  the  Alhambra  forms  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  such  a  building  as  the  Hall  at  Kamac,  or  any  of  the  greater 
monumental  edifices  of  the  ancient  world,  and,  judged  by  the  same 
standard,  would  be  found  lamentably  deficient.  But,  in  fact,  no  com- 
parison is  applicable  between  objects  so  totally  different.  Each  is  a 
true  representative  of  the  feeling  and  character  of  the  people  by 
whom  it  was  raised.  The  Saracenic  plaster  hall  would  be  totally  out 
of  place  artd  contemptible  beside  the  great  temple-palace  of  Thebes; 
while  the  granite  works  of  Egypt  would  be  considered  monuments  oi 
ill-directed  labor  if  placed  in  the  palaces  of  the  gay  and  luxurious 
Arab  fatalist,  to  whom  the  j)resent  was  everything,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  passing  hour  all  in  all. 

The  shafts  of  the  pillars  that  surround  the  Court  of  Lions  are  far 
from  being  graceful  in  themselves,  being  more  like  the  cast-iron  proi»» 
used  by  modern  engineers  than  anything  else.  Their  capitals,  how- 
ever, are  very  gracefully  moulded,  and  of  a  form  admirably  adapted 
for  the  su])port  of  the  superstructure  they  were  destined  to  bear,  and 
the  j)illars  themselves  are  so  gracefully  grouped,  alternately  single 
and  eou])le(l,  and  their  alignment  is  so  completely  broken  by  the 
projecting  portico  at  each  end,  that  they  cease  to  be  prominent  objects 
in  themselves  and  become  mere  accessorv  details.  The  arcades  which 
they  sui)j)ort  are  moulded  in  stucco  with  a  richness  and  beauty  of 
ornament  that  is  unrivalled.  There  is  in  this  no  offence  to  good 
taste ;  indeed,  work  execute*!  in  plaster  ought  to  be  richly  decorated, 

^  A  p(*rfec\  ropy  of  this  rouvt  wvvs  iv-   sUiijhtly  curtailed  in  plan,  every  detail 
awlucoil    hv  Mr.    Owen   .loues  av  \\\e   a.v\A  <iN<irj  ^xawo&NssviL  \a  identioU  with 
Ciyatal  PaJace  in  1854.    Except  Wm^  ,  \.\ife  ot\\Svm^ 
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otherwise  it  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  imitate  the  simplicity  and 
power  that  belongs  to  more  durable  and  more  solid  materials.  It 
should  therefore  always  be  covered  with  ornament,  and  was  never 
elaborated  with  more  taste  and  consistence  than  here. 

At  the  upper  end  of  tliis  court  is  an  oblong  hall,  called  that  of 

Judgment  (d),  and  on  either  side  two  smaller  rooms,  that  "  of  the  Aben- 

cerrages "  (k)  on  the  south,  and  that  called  "  of  the  Two  Sisters "  (f) 

opposite,  the  latter  being  the  most  varied  and  elegant  apartment  of  the 

whole  palace.     The  walls  of  all  these  are  ornamented  with  geometric 

and  flowing  patterns  of  very  gi*eat  beauty  and  richness,  and  applied 

with  unexceptionable  taste  for  such  a  decoration;   but  it  is  in  the 

roofs  and  larger  arcades  that  the  fatal  facility  of  plaster  becomes  most 

apparent.     Instead  of  the  simple  curves  of  the  dome,  the  roofs  are 

made  up  of  honeycombed  or  stalactite  patterns,  which  look  more  like 

natural  rock-work  than  the  forms  of  an  art,  which  should  be  always 

more  or  less  formal  and  comprehensible  at  a  glance,  at  least  in  its 

greater  lines  and  divisions.     There  is  perhaps  no  instance  where  a 

Saracenic  architect  has  so  nearly  approached  the  limits  of  good  taste 

as  in  these  parts,  and  it  requires  all  the  countervailing  elements  of 

situation,  and  comparison  with  other  objects,  to  redeem  them  from  the 

cliarije  of  bavins:  exceeded  those  limits. 

Behind  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters,  and  on  a  lower  level,  are 
situated  the  baths  (g)  —  beautiful  in  some  respects,  and  appropriately 
adorned,  but  scarcely  worthy  of  such  a  palace. 

Besides  the  edifices  mentioned  above,  there  is  scarcelv  a  town  in 
Spain,  once  occupied  by  the  Moors,  that  does  not  retain  some  traces 
of  their  art.  These  traces,  however,  are  generally  found  in  the  remains 
of  baths,  which  from  their  nature  were  more  solidly  built  than  other 
edifices,  and  were  generally  vaulted  with  bricks — frequently  with 
octagonal  domes  supported  on  twelve  pillars,  as  those  in  the  East. 
Tliese  in  consequence  have  survived,  while  the  frailer  palaces  of  the 
same  builders  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time,  and  their  mosques 
have  disappeared  before  the  rutliless  bigotry  of  their  successors. 
None  of  the  baths,  however,  seem  to  be  of  suflicient  importance  to 
require  notice. 

In  Spain  we  entirely  miss  the  tombs  which  form  so  remarkable  a 
feature  of  Saracenic  architecture  wherever  any  Turanian  blood  flows 
in  the  veins  of  the  people.  The  Moors  of  Spain  seem  to  have  been 
of  purely  Semitic  race,  either  importations  from  Arabia  or  the  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Phoenician  settlers  on  the  southern  coast ;  and  among 
them,  of  course,  it  would  be  absurd  to  look  for  any  indications  of 
sepulchral  magnificence. 

If  the  Moors  of  Spain  had  practised  tomb-bxxMViv^X^^ASgt^T&^^ssL 
extent  M8  some  of  their  brethren  iurthet   e9A\»^  >i3ti>&  i\t^\a3Mfiv»aaR^ 
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wonld,  in  all  probability,  have  given  a  more  monumental  character 
to  their  style  of  ^chitecture.  True  domes  wpnld  certainly  have  been 
introduced  and  applied,  not  only  to  their  mosques  but  to  their  palaces, 
and  with  them  all  those  beautiful  arrangements  which  we  find  as  the 
invariable  accompaniments  of  domes  in  the  East. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  on  the  whole  perhaps  fortunate  that  we 
possess  in  Spain  a  form  of  Saracenic  art  from  which  all  feeling  of 
solemnity,  and  all  aspirations  for  the  future,  are  wholly  banished. 
No  style  of  architecture  is  so  essentially  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour  is  all  that  should  be  cared  for.  It  is 
consequently  the  gayest,  but  it  is  also  the  most  ephemeral,  of  all  the 
styles  of  architecture  with  which  we  are  acquainted.^ 


>  Nothing  need  be  said  here  of  La 
Cuba  and  La  Ziza,  and  otlicr  buildings 
in  Sicily,  which,  though  usually  ascribad 
to  the  Moors,  are  now  ascertained  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Normans  ^ter 
their  conquest  of  the  island  in  the  11th 
century.  They  are  Moorish  in  style, 
it  is  true,  and  were  probably  erected 
by  Moorish  artists,  but  so  were  many 
churches  and  chapels  in  Spain,  as  men- 


tioned above;  and  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  building  now  extant  there  which 
can  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  time  when 
the  island  was  held  by  the  Moslems,  or 
was  then  erected  by  them  for  their  own 
purposes.  Till  that  is  ascertained ,  Sicily 
of  course  does  not  come  within  the  part 
of  our  subject  which  we  are  now  cod- 
sidering. 
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THE  latter  half  of  the  15th  century  witnessed  some  strange  vicis- 
situdes in  the  fate  of  the  3Iahoinedan  faitli  in  Europe.  In  1492 
Granada  was  conquered,  and  the  Moors  expelled  from  the  country 
which  they  had  so  long  adorned  by  their  arts,  and  rendered  illustrious 
by  their  cultivation  of  the  sciences.  Of  all  the  races  who,  at  various 
times,  have  adopted  the  faith  of  Islam,  the  Spanish  floors  seem  to 
have  been  among  the  most  enlightened  and  imlustrious,  and  the  most 
capable  of  retaining  permanently  the  civilization  they  had  accpiircd. 
They  have  made  way  for  a  people  less  progressive  and  more  bigoted 
than  any  other  population  in  Europe. 

Before,  however,  this  misfortune  ha])pened  in  the  West,  the  fairest 
city  of  the  Christian  world,  and  its  most  fertile  provinces,  had  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  most  barbarous  horde  of  all  those  who  had  adojited  the 
Mahomedan  religion.  For  two  centuries  the  Turks  had  gradually 
been  progressing  westward  from  their  original  seats  in  Central  Asia, 
and  at  last,  in  1453,  Constantinople  itself  fell  into  their  power,  and 
for  more  than  a  century  after  this,  the  fate  of  Europe  tremblod  in  the 
balance.  The  failure  of  the  siege  of  Vienna  (10S8)  turned  the  tide. 
Smce  that  time  the  Christians  have  slowly  and  surely  been  recovering 
their  lost  ground  ;  but  the  Crescent  still  surmounts  the  dome  of  iSta. 
Sophia. 

Had  the  Turks  obtained  possession  of  Constantinople  at  an  earlier 
date,  it  is  possible  that  their  architecture  might  have  taken  a  different 
form  from  that  in  which  we  now  find  it.     Hut  before  that  event  the 
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foundation  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  liad  already  been  laid.  The  old 
principles  of  art  were  already  losing  their  hold  on  the  architects 
of  Europe,  a  revolution  was  taking  place,  and  though  this  would 
hardly  be  much  felt  so  far  east  as  the  Bospliorus,  or  materiallj 
influence  strangers  like  the  Turks,  still  it  must  have  had  some  in- 
fluence, and  modified  their  style  to  some  extent.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  are  struck  at  Constantinople  with  the  same  phenomenon  which 
meets  us  everywhere  in  th(3  JVIahomedan  world.  Wherever  the 
various  nationalities  settled  who  had  embraced  that  faith,  they  at 
once  adopted  the  architectural  forms  of  their  new  country,  and  set  to 
work  to  mould  and  modify  them,  so  as  to  bring  them  more  into  con- 
formity with  their  special  requirements.  Nowhere  do  they  seem  to 
have  brought  their  style  with  them,  or  thought  of  forcing  that  on 
their  new  subjects.  In  this  they  were  wise;  and  it  is  what  probahly 
all  nations  would  do  who  had  any  true  knowledge  of  art,  or  any  true 
feeling  for  its  purposes.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  original  people 
of  a  country  find  out  the  arrangements  most  suited  to  their  climate, 
and  the  forms  of  construction  best  adapted  to  the  materials  which 
are  available  ;  and  to  attempt  to  substitute  for  these  forms  suited  to 
other  climates  and  another  class  of  materials,  is  what  only  an  Ar)'an 
would  think  of  doing.  The  Turks,  though  barbarous,  belonged  to  one 
of  the  great  building  races  of  the  world ;  and  so  soon  as  they  entered 
Constantinople  set  to  work  vigorously  to  vindicate  the  characteristics 
of  the  family. 

Besides  appropriating  seven  or  eight  of  the  principal  churches  of 
the  city,  with  Sta.  Sophia  at  the  head  of  the  list,  to  the  new  worship, 
IVIahomet  II.  founded  six  or  seven  new  mosques,  some  of  them  of  great 
ma<rnificenoe.  The  chief  of  these  is  that  which  still  bears  his  name, 
and  crowns  the  hi!j:hest  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  the  city  stands. 
To  make  way  for  it,  he  j)ulled  down  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  which 
had  been  the  burying-place  of  the  Christian  emperors  apparently  since 
the  time  of  Conatantine,  and  was  consequently  an  edifice  of  consider- 
able nmirnificence.  It  had,  however,  been  plundered  by  the  Latin 
barbarians  who  sacked  the  city  some  time  before  the  Moslems,  and  it 
was  also  so  crii)i>led  by  oarth(juakes  as  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state. 
In  order  to  effect  his  purpose,  Mahomet  employed  Christodulos,  a 
Christian  resident  in  Constantinople,  to  erect  on  the  spot,  a  mosque, 
which  he  inteiHled  should  surpass  all  others  in  his  empire.  How  far 
he  was  suocossfnl  we  have  now  little  means  of  judging.  An  earth- 
quake in  17t'>3  so  coniplotely  ruined  this  mosque  that  the  repairs 
amounted  almost  to  a  rebuilding;  and  as  these  were  carried  out  with 
the  qnasiJtalian  details  of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  its 
present  a])pearance  probably  eonveys  very  little  idea  either  of  the  form 
or  of  the  mairnificence  of  the  original  buildimr.  Enousjh  of  its  form, 
however,  still   remains  to  tell  us  that,  like  all  Turkish  mosqueSi  H 
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was  a  copy  of  Sta.  Sophia.     There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  the  style  we 
are  now  speaking  of  so  remarkable  as  the  admiration  which  that  great 
creation  of  the  Christians  excited  in  the  minds  of  its  Moslem  possessors. 
There  are  in  or  about  Constantinople  at  least  100  mosc^iies  erected  in 
the  four  centuries  during  which  the  Turks  have  possessed  that  city. 
Not  one  of  these  is  a  pillared  court,  like  those  of  Egyi)t  or  Syria,  nor  an 
arcaded  square,  like  those  of  Persia  or  India — none  are  even  extended 
basilicas,  like  those  of  Barbary  or  Spain.     All  are  copies,  more  or  loss 
modified,  of  Sta.  Sophia ;  and  many  of  the  modifications  are  no  doubt 
improvements;  but  none  are  erected  with  tlie  same  dimensions,  none 
J>06sess  the  same  wonderful   richness  of  decoration,  or  approach  the 
poetry  of  design  of  their  prototype.     In  all  that  constitutes  greatness 
in  architectural  art  the  Christian  Church  still  stands  unrivalled.     No 
one  who  has  stood  beneath  the  dome  of  Sta.  Sophia  will  hesitate  to 
admit  that  the  Turks  were  perfectly  justified  in  their  admiration  of 
•lustinian^s  great  creation  ;  but  the  curious  thing  is  that  no  Christian 
ever  appreciated  its  beauties.     When,  after  the  troubles  of  the  7tli 
ami  8th  centuries,  the  Greeks  again  took  to  building  churches,  it  was 
such  as  Sta.  Irene,  or  the  Theotokos,  churches  like  tliose  at  Pit- 
zounda  or  Ani,  or  those  of  Greece  or  Mount  Atlios.     Not  one  single 
direct  copy  of  Sta.  Sophia  by  Christian  hands  exists,  so  far  as  is 
known,  in  the  whole  world.   But  the  Turk  saw  and  seized  its  beantirs 
at  a  glance;  and,  by  constancy  to  his  first  affection,  saved  his  archi- 
tecture from  the  utter  feebleness  which  lias  characterized  that  ot 
Western  Europe  during  the  four  centuries  in   which  he  has  been 
encamped  on  this  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Among  the  other  mosques  built  by  Maliomct  II.  the  most  sacrcil 
is  that  of  Eyub,  the  standard-bean^r  of  tlie  Prophet,  whose  body  is  said 
to  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  mosque.  Plans  and  drawiiii^s 
of  this  mosque  miglit  easily  liave  been  o]>tained  while  our  armies  oc- 
cupied Constantinople  during  the  Crimean  war;  but  tlie  oj>portunity 
was  neglected,  and  all  we  have  to  dej)end  upon  is  an  eye-sketch  by 
Ali  Bey.*  As  the  moscpie  in  which  each  Sultan  on  his  accession  is 
girt  with  the  sacred  sword,  an<l  as  the  most  holy  in  the  empire,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  more  about  it,  but  we  must  wait. 

The  mosque  of  Bayazid,  1497-1505,  is  of  the  usual  type,  but  not 
characterized  by  any  extraordinary  magnificence.  That  of  Selim  I., 
1520-152(),  has  the  character  of  possessing  the  largest  dome  of  any 
mosque  in  the  city.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  measured,  and 
it  does  not  leave  that  impression  on  the  eye;  but  the  building  is 
remarkable  for  tlie  simplicity  of  its  design,  and  the  general  propriety 
of  its  proportions. 


1  Plate  Ixxxii. 


All  tliese  were,  however,  surpassed  by  that  »  hich  wis  erected  b; 
Snleimau  the  Ma^ificent,  between  the  ycsrs  l')ol>-l'>55  It  is  Still 
quite  perfect  vi  all  iU 
constructive  jiarU,  anil 
httle  nlterei  in  lietsil; 
and  as  there  is  eymj 
re-won  to  guppo«e  that 
it  eijuijle  1,  or  even  *u^ 
passed  ill  other*  o(  ii» 
class  if  It  be  illuBtnilrf 
the  rest  will  be  eiail* 
umlerstood 

As  will  be  »evn  from 
the  I  Ian, '  the  wmfu 
Itself  IS  nearly  squsn. 
Z2o  ft  bv  205  ovpr  »11 
externaU\,  and  coverii)| 
lietneeu  45,000  w^ 
■4fa,000  eq  ft  In  front 
IS  a  forecourt,  150  ft. 
hy  l<Ht  iiiternally,  W^ 
roim  led  b>  an  srcade 
in  all  fii  Ips  anii  '^''' 
t  lining  the  fouotui''*.  , 
\\  ich  are  tht  tndbpwi*  : 
i1  le  ftcionipanimcnt  o> 
1!  mosqnc«  Behin'l  i* 
tl  (  "garden  *  contnit 
iii_  the  tomb  pf  ll* 
fiuudei  and  those  of  li" 
f  ivonle  wife  and  otliw 
itimlirs  iif  llie  faniil!"- 
Ml  iliis  profwriy  ipe»t 
inc,  in  tine  design  M^ 
one    building     and  »1I 


'  For  1}  I  1  tmi  rimI  tctil"* 
of  1  hlB  mowiiic  1  wu  lnd«li«M 
ui  l\w  kliiitncu  of  niT  Wwi 
111  lat.-  M  (  TMlrt.  "Iw 
VtaCDcl  lil>  MS  piMia  at  ■! 
\\«i\>B*«i  \vrt  >i«  yimom  « 


these  parts  nro  requisite  to  ooiDplete  the  eatiiblishmcnt  of  a  g 
iiti|ierial  mosque. 

Inleiiially  ilie  construction  rests  ou  four  great  piers  of  plci 
and  aji|noiJriate  ctesigtt ;  and  the  screen  of  windows  on  each  I 
undtT  till!  great  lateral  ai-tliee  of  tlie  dome,  is  borne  by  four  n 
lithic  shafts  of  jioiptij-ry  of  great  beauty.  These  foniii-rly  supji* 
Statutes  iu  the  hippo dromi^  and  lucist  probably  nere  broii^lit  urigin: 
from  Ei.\l  t  t,B<.h  is  ^S  it  n  I  e  "l  t  or  w  tl  the  biise  mid  capitsl. 
85  ft  II  L  do  ne  itself  is  )<6  ft  m  diameti.t  mteiiially,  and  156  fl.ii 
height  Ti  IB  setl  s  e>ei  a  bellwi  propoilon  f  1  ight  to  diain 
tlmu  that  of  'itj  *)  I  hia,  tl  oufl  tl  e  din  ei  sions  ii    so  n)»< 


1*^  -fe^ 


:^^'^ 


i.  h..  „o,,  of  ™»,-..,  .h,.  ..me  gr....U.y  .•(  .IToe  .  A.  St .  So,,  ,  ». 
domo  i.  lOSfl.in  diamoter,  an.l  175  ft.  ,o  height  or  21  ™.n!Ht. 
,„o,u  r-.pertivdy.  Tl.e.o  ...mlkT  iUm-mwm,  >,  well  ..  the  «W»"- 
i„  tUe  n....<i«e  of  dl  tl,e  mo«ic  maeniBconoo  of  tl.o  ohuroh,  mi  Ik. 
pioionc.  of  «  Rood  deal  of  ■nodein  vulgarity,  render,  it  e«re,»elj 
(lifficidt  to  Institute  «i,y  fair  conipari.oii  between  the  two  buiidmp. 
On  the  whole,  it  inav.  perhapa,  be  .aid  with  troth,  that  the  mo«,o.  « 
more  IK-rfeot  mechanically  than  the  ohnreh,  that  tho  cooatrocl." 
,,nn.  are  belter  di.poMd  and  better  proportioned;  bnl,  that  tol 
artistic  effect  and  poetry  of  de.ign,  the  chorch  .1.11  far  ,urr— — - 
rival,  in  .o  far  at  least  as  the  interior  ie  concerne.t. 
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Externally  the  mosque  suffers,  like  all  the  buildings  of  the  capital, 
from  the  badness  of  the  materials  with  which  it  is  constructed.  Its 
waUs  are  covered  with  stucco,  its  dome  with  lead,  and  all  the  sloping 
abutments  of  the  dome,  though  built  with  masonry,  have  also  to  be 
protected  by  a  metal  covering.  This,  no  doubt,  detracts  from  the 
effect ;  but  still  the  whole  is  so  massive  —  every  window,  every  dome 
every  projection  is  so  truthful,  and  tells  so  exactly  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  placed  where  we  find  it,  that  the  general  result  is  most 
satisfactory,  and  as  impressive  an  external  effect  has  been  produced 
with  one-half  the  expense  of  adornment  requisite  for  a  Gothic  building 
of  the  same  pretensions. 

The  tomb  of  the  founder,  which  stands  in  the  garden  behind, 
avoids  these  defects.  It  is  built  in  marble  of  various  colors,  and 
every  detail  is  most  carefully  elaborated.  It  is  too  small  —  only  46  ft. 
in  diameter  externally  —  to  produce  any  grandeur  of  effect;  but  it 
suflices  to  show  that  the  architects  of  those  days  were  quite  competent 
to  produce  satisfactory  designs  for  the  exteriors  of  their  buildings  if 
they  had  found  appropriate  materials  in  which  to  execute  them. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Suleimanie,  among  the  imperial  mosques 
of  Constantinople,  is  that  which  the  Sultan  Ahmed  commenced  a.  d. 
1608.  The  mosque  itself  is  in  plan  somewhat  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding, measuring  235  ft.  by  210,  and  covering  nearly  50,000  sq.  ft.; 
but  it  is  inferior  both  in  design  and  in  the  richness  or  taste  of  its 
decorations.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  pjan  (Woodcut  No.  980),  it 
deviates  still  further  than  the  Suleimanie  from  the  design  of  Sta. 
Sophia;  and  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which  it  diverges  from  that  tyi>e 
does  it  fail  in  producing  any  artistic  effect.  Its  gri'at  defect  is  that  it 
is  too  mechanically  regular.  In  the  nave  of  Sta.  Sophia  the  propor- 
tion of  length  to  breadth  is  practically  as  two-and-a-half  to  one.  In 
the  Suleimanie  it  is  nearly  two  to  one,  but  the  Ahmedjie  is  absolutely 
square.  Without  asking  for  the  extreme  difference  between  length 
and  breadth  which  prevails  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  a  desiixn  must  have 
sides  —  there  must  be  some  point  towards  wiiich  the  effect  tends.  In 
this  mosque,  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  if  the  plan  were  (livi<led 
into  quarters,  each  of  the  four  quadrants  would  be  found  to  be 
identical,  and  the  effect  is  consequently  painfully  mechanical  and 
prosaic.  The  design  of  each  wall  is  also  nearly  the  same  ;  they  have 
the  same  number  of  windows  spaced  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
side  of  the  Kibleh  is  scarcolv  more  richlv  decorated  than  the  others. 
Add  to  this,  that  all  the  windows  are  glazed  with  white  glass,  and 
that,  above  the  marble  wainscotting,  whitewash  has  been  unsparingly 
employed,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  how  the  moscpie  fails  in 
producing  the  effect  which  miglit  fairly  be  o\i[>eeleiV  \xo\\\  \\s^  ^Kwxvviw- 
BioDs  and  the  general   features  of  its  deaigu.    a\XV\  ^  Vt!^  w^^^^ 
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200  ft,  Bquare,  with  a  stone  roof  supported  by  only  four  great  Anted 
piers,  is  a  grand  and  imposing  object,  and  has  veiy  narrowly  mined 
producing  the  effect  its  builders  were  aiming  at. 

The  external  effect  is  more  pleasing  than  the  internal ;  the  mode 
in  which  the  smaller  domes  and  semi-domes  lead  up  to  the  cenlre 
produces  a  pyramidal  effect  that  gives  a  very  pleasing  air  of  stability 
to  the  outline,  and  the  six  tall  minarets  go  far  to  relieve  what  other- 
wise might  be  monol- 
onoos.  It  is  said 
that  this  is  the  oiIt  < 
mosque  in  the  Mot- 
lem  world  which  hu 
so  many  of  tbeu 
graceful  adjuncts 
except  the  mosque 
at  Mecca,  which  hu 
seven.  The  Suleims- 
nie  and  Sta.  Sopbii 
-,jij  have  four;  most  of 
'o']|  the  others  two,  »nd 
-f~>'~'  some  only  one;  but, 
whatever  their  nnm- 
ber,  the  form  of  »1! 
ia  nearly  iJenticil 
with  those  of  the 
Suleimanic  (Wood- 
cut No.  979).  They 
are  graceful,  no 
doubt,  but  infiiiiielt 
inferior  to  those  of 
Cairo,  or,  indeetl,  of 
any  country  where 
this  form  of  tower 
was  long  einjiloyed. 
We  do  not  knoir 
«ht'nce  the  Turks 
first  got  this  form, 
■lifliciilt  to  undcrslsmd  why  they  persevered  so  loiij;  in 
nflherint;  to  it  after  so  many  other  more  beautiful  fonns  had  hwn 
intrinliicoil  amnnir  their  co-rclii;ionis1s  in  other  countries.  But  so 
it  is;  !ind  ovcrywhi'rc  its  tall  oxtiiiiTuisher  roof  is  one  of  the  first 
iveller  that  he  has  passed  within  the 
.■nipiro. 

1  those  just  described,  that  known 
)c  most  pleasing  in  Constantinople. 


s  of  the  Turkish  • 


8  the  Prince's  Alosque  is  one  of  t 
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It  was  erected  in  1548,  by  order  of  Sultan  Suleiman,  by  the  same 
arebitect —  Sman — who  designed  the  great  mosque,  and  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  architect  of  the  reign  of  that  magnificent  monarch. 
The  smaller  mosque  was  erected  in  memory  of  his  son  Mahomet,  and 
as  a  place  of  burial  for  him;  and  another  of  his  sons  —  Mustafa  — 
was  also  laid  by  his  side.  In  accordance  with  this  destination,  this 
mosque  bore  a  more  solemn  and  gloomier  aspect  than  the  great 
mosques  of  the  city.  Their  principal  defect  is  the  glare  introduced 
through  their  numerous  scattered  windows,  a  defect  which  in  this 
mosque  is  remedied  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

There  are  three  imperial  mosques  in  the  city  erected  by  Sultanas, 
and  all  bearing  the  name  of  Valid6,  which  has  given  rise  to  some 
confusion  in  describing  them.  The  most  important  of  them  is  that 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  boats  near  the  harbor,  known  as  the 
*'  Mosque  at  the  Garden  Gates."  It  is  somewhat  late  in  date  (1665), 
and  has  been  a  good  deal  whitewashed  and  otherwise  disfigured ;  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  of  more  artistic  design  than  that  of  Ahmed,  and, 
when  fresh,  must  have  been,  for  its  size,  as  {)leasing  as  any  of  the 
mosques  in  the  city. 

The  Turks  adhered  so  long  to  this  form,  and  repeated  it  over  and 
over  again  with  so  little  variation  that  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to 
draw  a  line  between  what  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  what  to  modern  times.  As  late,  for  instance,  as  1755,  the  Sultan 
Osman  III.,  erected  a  mosque  in  the  Bazaar,  which,  externally,  is  a^ 
pleasing  as  any  of  those  in  the  city,  and  it  requires  a  very  keen  eye  tc 
detect  anything  which  would  indicate  that  it  is  more  modern  than 
those  of  the  age  of  Suleiman.  It  has  this  peculiarity,  however,  that 
there  are  no  semi-domes,  and  the  light  is  introduced  through  screens 
under  all  the  four  great  arch(>s  of  the  central  dome.  In  another 
locality  the  effect  might  be  pleasing,  but  in  the  latitude  of  Con- 
stantinople the  result  is  a  glare  of  light  which  aggravates  the  usaal 
defect  of  these  designs.  Even  the  Turks  seem  to  feel  this,  as  the 
mosque  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Nur  Osmanlie,  or  Lantern 
of  Osman,  a  designation  which  too  correctly  describes  itJ  leading 
characteristics. 

Civil  axd  Domestic  Architecture. 

As  about  one-tenth  part  of  Constantinople  is  burnt  down  every 
jrear,  and  the  flames  visit  each  quarter  in  tolerably  regular  succession, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  archi- 
tecture among  the  temporary  wooden  structures  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  "  palaces  "  of  the  nobles.  Partly  from  the  jealousy  of 
the  Government,  or  partly,  it  may  be,  because  the  Turks  have  never 
felt  quite  secure  in  their  Euroj>ean  possessions^  they  never  aeem  to 
iare  affected  anything  of  a  permanenti  chaxacX^x  Six  \Xi^\t  ^^^C^'^' 
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It  might,  however,  be  expected  that  in  the  palace  of  the  Saltan  some- 
thing better  would  be  found;  but  there  are  few  things  more  disap- 
pointing than  a  visit  to  the  Seraglio.  In  situation  it  is  unrivalled, 
and  it  has  been  the  habitation  of  powerful  and  luxurious  sovereigns 
for  more  than  fifteen  centuries,  yet  it  contains  nothing  that  is  worthy 
of  admiration,  and  hardly  anything  that  is  even  interestbg  from 
its  associations.  There  is  nothing  within  the  inclosure  which  will 
stand  comparison  even  with  the  plaster  glories  of  the  Alhambra ;  and 
the  contemporary  palaces  of  Persia,  or  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  surpass  it 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  comparison  impossible. 

There  is  one  pavilion,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  Persian 
tiles,  whicli  is  pleasing,  both  from  its  form  and  the  mode  of  dec- 
oration. Besides  this,  the  various  halls  being  each  separate  buildings 
and  grouped  without  formality  together,  the  effect  of  the  whole 
is  picturesque,  though  neither  as  parts  nor  as  a  whole  have  they  anj 
architectural  merit. 

Among  the  minor  objects  of  architectural  art  none  are  more 
pleasing  than  the  fountains  which  frequently  adorn  the  public  places 
in  the  provincial  cities  as  well  as  in  the  capital ;  though  their  outline 
is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  beauty.  They  are  generally  a  square 
block  with  a  niche  on  each  face,  from  a  spout  in  which  the  water 
flows.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  very  deep  cornice  constructed  in 
wood,  but  without  any  brackets  or  a})parent  means  of  support,  which 
true  architectural  taste  so  inevitably  demands.  Their  l>eauty,  in 
consequence,  depends  almost  wholly  on  their  ornamentation.  That* 
however,  is  of  the  most  elaborate  character,  and  not  only  pleasing 
in  form,  but  rich  in  color ;  of  the  same  character,  in  fact,  as  that  of 
the  Alhambra,  and  pleasing  from  the  same  cause,  in  spite  of  defects 
in  form. 

It  is  ]>robable  that  if  the  country  towns,  especially  on  the  Asiauc 
eide  of  tlie  Bosphorus,  were  examined  with  care,  examples  might  be 
found  of  domestic  architecture  exhibiting  more  care,  and  of  a  more 
permanent   chanieter  than  any  in  the  capital.     The  true  Turk  evi- 
dently loves  art,  and  has  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  harmonies 
of  color — probably,  also,  of  form,  and  if  allowed  an  opportunity,  would 
have  produced   much  that  is  beautiful   in  architecture.     The  Mood 
of  the  various  races  who  inhabit  the  capital  must,  however,  be  very 
much  mixed,  and  various  other  circumstances  militate  against  any 
great  development  in  that  quarter.   The  subject  seems  worthy  of  more 
investigation   than   has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  but  the  tirst 
apj)earancc  of  the  Turks  among  civilized  nations  was  only  as  warriort 
pushing  forward  and  fighting.    When  at  last  they  settleil  on  the  shorrt 
of  the  Bospliorus  it  was  at  an  age  too  late  for  much  true  •rchilectunl 
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ievelopment  in  Europe.  On  the  whole,  we  ought  therefore  rather  to 
be  surprised  that  they  did  so  much,  than  seek  to  know  why  they 
[lid  not  accomplish  more.  Sinan  and  Michel  Angelo  were  employed 
simultaneously  in  erecting  the  two  great  religious  edifices  of  their  age 
in  the  two  old  capitals  of  the  Christian  world.  The  mosque  at  Con- 
stantinople is  less  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  St.  Peter's  at  Kome,  but 
notwithstanding  its  comparatively  small  dimensions,  it  is  far  better 
in  design  and  a  much  more  impressive  building  than  its  gigantic 
Christian  rival.  If  the  mosque  had  been  constructed  with  better 
materials,  and  with  somewhat  increased  dimensions,  it  would  have 
stood  a  comparison  with  any  building  of  its  class ;  and  even  as  it  is, 
most  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  successful  designs  of  modem 
times. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

DATFS.  PATES. 

Arab  conauest  of  Persia ad.  641    Mahomed  Khodabendah,  builder  (tf  tomb 

Haroun  al-Rashid  began  to  reign  .    .    .  7k6       at  Sultanieh,  began  to  reign    .    .    a.d.  1<v3 

Dynasty  of  Tartar  Samanldes     ....      874    Sufl  dynasty 1*» 

Seljukinn  dynasty 1037  :  Abbas  the  Great,  builder  of  bazaar  at 

Ghengis  Khun 1205  '      Ispahan ^ 

Ghazau  Khan  builds  a  mosque  at  Ta-  |  Husein  Shah,  lasv  of  the  Sufls    .    .    .   .  1®^ 

breez 1294  I  Tinmrlame 13fl-H<» 


OWING  to  a  curious  concatenation  of  circumstances,  partly  local, 
partly  ethnological,  the  architectural  history  of  Persia  is  nearly 
a  blank  for  the  first  six  centuries  of  the  Hejira.  Nothing  remains  of 
the  ancient  glories  of  Bagdad  except  a  few  fragments  of  the  walls  of 
tlie  ^Vfndrissa,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  tombs.  Bussorah  and  Kufa  are 
e<j\ially  destitute  of  any  architectural  remains  of  the  great  age  of  the 
Calij)hs.  Indeed,  tiiere  seems  scarcely  to  be  one  single  mosque  or  im- 
portant building  now  remaining  between  the  Euj)hrates  and  thelmlus 
which  belonirs  authenticallv  to  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Mahoniedan 
era,  and  in  such  a  state  as  would  enable  us  to  say  what  the  style  of 
those  davs  was,  or  how  far  it  resembled  or  differed  from  tlie  contem- 
porary  styles  in  the  neighboring  countries. 

From  what  we  know  from  history  of  the  acre  of  Haroun  al-Rashid* 
it  is  probable  that  no  Moorish  court  ever  reached  a  higher  pitch  of 
enlightenment  and  magnificence  than  that  of  Bagdad  during  his  rciirn 
(a.d.  78G-800).  It  was  also  so  far  removed  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Bvzantine  stvle  that  it  is  ])robable  we  should  find  in  his  buiW- 
ings  the  germ  of  mu(*h  wliich  now  comes  abruptly  before  us  without 
our  beinu:  able  to  trace  it  back  to  its  orij^in. 

In  the  whole  architectural  history  of  the  world  there  is  scarcely 
so  complete  a  break  as  this,  and  scarcely  one  so  much  to  be  lamente<1, 
considering  how  great  and  how  polished  the  peoj)le  were  whose  art  i;* 
thus  lost  to  us.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  it  is  not  entirely  lost;  bul 
that  some  fragments  may  yet  be  recovered  by  the  first  who  earnestly 
tearches  for  them.     !Mean\v\\\\e  W\qvc  \^  otl^  Votc^i  wiXssv^^  vVw  ^alls  of 
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a»\.  Plan  or  Tomb 
orZobeldd.Bu- 
<la<l.     Scale  IW 


3ug<]ail  which  may  belong  to  this  epoch ;  and  even  if  it  should  prove 
,o  be  more  modern,  is  interesting  from  its  presenting  us  with  a  new 
'onn  of  pyramidal  roof.  It  is  known  as  the  tomb  of  Zobeidfi,  the 
'avorite  wife  of  Harotin  al-Kashid ; '  but  as  it  stands 
done,  and  we  have  no  eaHici'  buildings  from  which 
*e  can  trace  it,  and  no  later  one  of  a  date  sulticiently 
:icar  to  enable  us  to  check  any  conclusiun  wc  iniglit 
irrive  at,  we  must  be  content  to  assume  the  tradition 
19  correct  till  the  contrary  is  proved.  It  is  an  oc- 
taipmal  building,  80  ft.  in  diam<>tcr  externally  and 
130  ft.  in  height,  with  an  entrance  porch  attached  to 
one  side.  With  such  dimensions  as  these  it  would 
hardly  attract  remark  in  the  vicinity  of  an  Indian 
city,  but  the  form  of  its  roof  is  very  peculiar.     My  *  —  ■  ■-. 

own  iuiiircssion  is  that  it  is  borrowed  from  earlier  buildings,  possibly 
even  of  the  old  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  periods.  Its  greatest  claim 
on  our  interest,  however,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  something  very 
like  it  is  found  in  India  in  the  ear- 
liest Hindu  and  Jain  a  temples,  for 
nbich  no  reasonable  origin  has  yet 
been  assigned.  All  recent  discov- 
LTies  si'cni  to  point  to  Assyria  as 
tile  source  of  mucli  whidi  is  found 
in  the  early  arcliitecture  and  iny- 
ihology  of  India,  and  tliis,  among 
atlier  indications,  is  well  worthy  of 
ittention. 

The  same  form  occurs  again  in 
■»  building  known  as  the  Tomb  of 
Kzckiel,  near  Bagdad  (Wowlcut 
N'o.  983),  the  date  of  which  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. It  occurs,  also,  at  Susa, 
on  the  so-called  tomb  of  Daniel, 
and  generally  seems  to  be  so  usual 

in  the  age  of  the  caliphs,  and  is  so  pecidiar,  lliat  it  must  have  long 
been  in  use  before  it  could  become  so  penerally  diffused. 

From  tliesc,  which  may  belong  to  the  age  of  the  caliphs,  we  pass 
at  once  to  the  Seljukians,  who  seem  to  have  been  jrassessed  of  stronger 
building  instincts. 

One  of  the  earliest  buildings  of  this  race  of  which  anything  like 


'  Tomb  o(  ZolKlilr. 


'  Par  the  plan  and  e'evatfon  of  this  buUdtos  1  a 
twJngs  of  the  lata  U.  C.  Texier. 


I  \n&c\A«&  \a  X^  \)x>v^iiA:&ue& 
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correct  illustrations  bavu  been  pnliHsliud  ib  the  Imaret  or  Hospiulof 
Oiiloii  Jami,  nt  Erzeroum  —  an  arcade  of  two  stories,  surroniidiug  on 
three  sides  a  courtjard  90  ft.  by  45.  It  is  brolifn  in  the  centra  by 
wlnit  in  a  Christian  churcli  would  be  calleil  a  transept.  The  woodeul 
here  given  (No.  dS4)  shows  tlie  general  appearanee  of  the  itrraile,  uxl 
also  tlje  npper  part  of  two  minareta  wluch  flanlj  the  osttrnal  |i>irch. 
Tl '  1  1  18  ornamented  in  the  ricliest  manner  of  the  style.  Oj<p<>- 
B  e  to  )  ntrance  a  long  gallery  leads  to  the  tomb  of  tlie  founder,  ^ 
0  ul  I  Iding  of  very  considerable  elegance,  the  roof  of  which  *• 
ah  ph  icid  vault  internally,  but  a  stralghtrsided  Armenian  couitr^ 
roof        I     xiitsidc.    These  dispositions  make  the  plan  of  the  hniliiir^ 


^ilM^t 


K3.    Tomb  of  Eiekiel,  near  Bvdkd.    (From  TstleTiLiid  Pul1ui.> 


BO  similar  to  that  of  a  Christian  ehnreh  that  most  travellers  have  4^| 
Bidered  it  as  one,  mistaking  the  court  for  the  nave,  and  the  tomb,  with 
the  gallery  leading  to  it,  for  the  apse  and  choir.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doLibt  but  that  it  was  originally  built  by  a  Mohamedan  for  lh« 
purpose  of  a  hospital,  or  place  of  rest  for  pilgrims,  during  the  «way 
of  the  Seljukian  princes  in  the  \'1\\\  and  13th  centuries;  and  that  its 
similarity  to  a  Christian  church  in  plan  in  accidental,  thongh  it»  details 
very  much  resemble  those  of  the  ctiurches  of  Ani  and  other  place* 
in  Annenia,  This,  however,  only  shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  tliS 
same  country  did  not  practise  two  styles,  but  arrangeil  Uia  «me 
forms  in  different  manners  to  suit  ttieir  various  purposes. 

TTiere  is  another  mosi^iie  ot  ftbowv  \,\w  sa,me  n^  as  this  one  at  Am 
whiob  would  show  wvuu  mor«  cVeaiX^j  ^iaa  *A'»«  «Min^'v 


er  been  drawn  with  sufficient  conectnesfi  to  admit  of  its  being 
1  for  the  purpose  of  denionstr-iting  the  fact  now  pointed  out.  But, 
eed.  throughout  Armenia  mosques  iind  Christian  churehcs  con- 
sily  &ltui-nate,  bori'owing  details  from  one  another,  and  making  up 
I  of  ihe  raopt  piirioua  mixed  clinpters  in  the  history  of  tlie  art ;  a 
pter  siitl  remaining  to  lie  ivrillen  hy  some  one  who  may  visit  the 
t  with  sufficient  knowledge  nnd  entliusiasm  to  accomplish  it 
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next  building  that  may  be  chosen  for  illoetratJon  ia  the  rained 
Ht  Tabrecz,  which,  when  perfect,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
beaotiful  in  the  country.  Its  history  is  not  exactly  known ;  but 
pMitily  belong  to  tlie  Mo^ul  ilynattty,  whicli,  on  the  duaUi  of 
[O  Khan,  tlie  eon  of  Ghen^is  Klian,  whs  founded  in  Persia  by 
the  brother  of  Mangii.  Hu  and  his  sons  jrenernlly  retained 
fiiitb  of  itieir  forefiithers  till  Ghastiin  Khnn,  who  eucccpded  ID 
li04.    GImzaij  zciiioiifly  uuibraowi  vb«  lla^utmn^Uk.  ^uAh^'^'^^ 
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was  apparently  to  eignalizc  tbe  convereion  that  lie  Iwgau  tliis  mosqne; 
but  whether  it  was  Hnishcrl  by  bim  or  hia  siiccessnrs  is  not  ovidrat. 
As  will  be  seel)  by  the  plsin.  it  is  not  lai^,  being  only  about  150  ft. 
by  120,  I'xdusive  of  the  tomb  ill  the 
rear,  wLicb,  a?  a  Tarlur,  it  was  impos- 
sible he  (!ould  dispense  with. 

lu  plan  it  differs  also  considerably 
from  those  jireiionsly  illustrated,  being 
in  reality  a  copy  of  a  Byzantine  church, 
carried  out  with  the  details  of  t)ie  13lh 
century  —  >i  fact  which  confirms  the  U'- 
lief  that  tbe  Persians  before  this  age  wcru 
not  a  nuiaque-building  people.  In  this 
mosque  tbe  mode  of  decoration  is  whM 
principally  deserves  attention ;  tho  whole 
building,  both  externally  and  internally, 
being  covered  with  a  perfect  mosaic  of 
glazed  bricks  of  very  brilliant  Wilor*, 
ami  wrought  into  the  most  intricate  jiattenis,  and  with  all  the  elegance 
for  which  the  Persiana  were  in  all  ages  remarkable. 

Europe  pospesses  iiii  K|)eeim('ii  of  any  ^tyle  of  ornnnientatiuii  vuit)- 
)mrable  with  this.  The  painted  plaster  of  the  Albandira  is  infiniirly 
inferior,  and  even  the  mosaic  painted  glass  of  our  cathedrals  is  .1  verv 
partial  and  incomplete  omnmciil  compared  with  the  brilliancy  of 
R  design  pervading  the  whole  building,  and  entirely  earriol  out  in 
the  same  style.  From  the  time,  however,  of  the  oldest  Assyrian 
palaces  to  the  present  day  color  has  been  in  that  country  n  ir.or* 
essential  element  of  architectnrnl  magniHcence  than  form;  and  herr. 
at  least,  we  may  judge  of  what  the  halls  of  Nineveh  and  Persepoli* 
once  were  when  adorned  with  colors  in  the  same  manner  as  this  now 
nuned  mosque  of  the  Tartars. 

Though  of  course  impossible  adequately  to  represent  this  building 
in  a  woodcut,  the  view '  (Woodcut  No.  9l!<fi)  of  its  jirincipal  portal  will 
give  some  idea  of  tbe  form  of  the  mosque,  and  introduce  the  n-adrr 
to  a  new  mode  of  civing  expression  to  portals,  which  after  the  date 
of  this  building  is  nearly  univers-il  in  the  East.  The  entrance-door 
is  small,  but  covered  by  a  seiiii-domo  of  considerable  magnittiile, 
giving  it  all  the  grandeur  of  a  ]iortal  as  large  aa  the  main  aisle  of 
the  building.  Tlie  Gothic  arcbitects  attempted  something  of  tliia 
sort  by  making  the  outer  openings  of  their  doors  consideralily  larger 
than  the  inner}  in  other  words,  by  "splaying"  widely  the  jaiuba  of 


view  nre  taken  I  which  tlieir  bemity  nf  det^  najr  be 
'■  Armfiiic  Pl  uUmlced,  though  not  Ihe  effect  <rf  th* 
Perse."  wlilcb  gives  alsosevernl  M)\c.T«AW\\o\e. 
p/ates  of  the  uoaoic  decoration*,  trom\ 
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B  The  mosque  was  desirovt'd  liy  an  itarih^uake  in  llie  beginiiiug  of 
"^e  present  century,  but  it  eiionts  to  liave  been  iltserteil  long  Iwforfi 
that,  owing  to  its  liaving  bdongeil  lo  the  Turkish  Bt-oi  of  tlie  Sunnites, 
*hilc  the  Persians  have  'luring  the  l»st  five  centuries  been  devoted 
Hhi-iies,  or  followers  of  the  sept  of  Ali  and  his  miirlvred  sons. 


TOMII    AT    SVI.TASIEII    (a.o.  1303-I31(J). 

Alfthomed  Khodabendali,  the  successor  of  Ghnzan  Khmi,  tho  builder 
of  tile  mos'jUG  at  Tabreez  last  described,  founded  the  city  of  ^ultaniohi 


ml,  tike  a  Irno  Tartar,  his  first  ( 


i  to  bui!d  himself  a  tomb*' 


'  The  earl[egl  ait^nipi  In  ihiH  iliri'» 
Uon  Ihnt  1  am  aixguainK.'d  witVi  Is  tlie 
mu  nortnl  of  i)ie  paliice  at  M&shlu 
IWoodeut  No.  286). 

*  Tpxlcr,  from  whose  work  tlie  llhis- 
imtiniu  are  takRn.  lurrltxi*  Ihe  Imlkthiu 
■»  mmUmt  KbodkbHiiIiih  of  tlM  Sun 


ilyiinfty.  A.  [I.  IS77-M.     Our kuowtmlge, 
li'itvifver,  of  tliH  Blyl»  Ib  siifll('lt<nt  to  hUow 
iliat  Hie  monnnn-nl  mint  IwaoOor*" 
ynn  oUkr  than  tliat  king:  *oA  beald« 
thi'  Siifl«.  not  hdng  Tan«T8,  woold  t 
hiillit  lonilM  anywher«,  mueh  leu  In  8 
t«iil«li,  whor*-*- 


tera 


which  should  bcfoine  the  principal  ornament  of  his  new  city.    Ka 

Porter'  says  that,  being  stized  with  aa  irmch  zeal  for  bis  rev  SliUte 

failh   aa   hia   predecessor  had   been  for  (be 

Sunnitb,  hia  intention   was  to  lodge  in  thii 

mausoleum   the  remains  of  AH  and  his  ton 

Hossein.     This   intention,  however,  wai  not 

carried  into  effect,  and  we  know  riiut  his  own 

bones  repose  alone  in  their  splendid  sbrinr. 

Ill  general  plan  the  building  is  on  ocu- 

]  gon.  with  u  Bniiill  ohapel  added  opposite  Hie 

I  entrance,  in  which  the  body  lies.     The  front 

I  has  also  been  bronglit  out  to  a  square,  noi 

inly  to  admit  of  two  staircasea  in  the  aaglMi 

r  but  also  to  serve  as  a  backing  to  the  [torch 

'  which  onoe  adorned  this  side,  but  whicb  bu 

now  entirely  disappeared. 

Internally  the  dome  is  81  ft.  in  diameter  by  150  ft.  in  height,  ihe 

octagon  being  worked  into  a  circle  by  as  elegant  a  eenea  of  bnduu 


1^  Tomb  nl  Soltanteb.  8g»la 


as  perliaps  ever  were  employed  for  this  purpose.    The  form  of  tlw 
dome,  too,  is  eingiilarly  graceful  and   elegant,  and  moob  prefertUl 


I  th«  l>iirl>shaped  double  domes  siibacqiicntly  ootnmon  in  Pereiaa 
liiiteoture.  The  whole  ie  covered  with  glazed  lileM,  rivalling  i 
i  tliosc  of  the  inoe(]ne  at  Tabreez,  and  with  its  general  beauty 
■outliiic  this  building  affords  one  of  the  best  specimens  uf  this  style 
I  be  found  either  in  pLTsia  or  niiy  other  country. 

c  works  were,  however,  far  surpassed  in  magnificence,  though 
not  in  Wauty,  by  those  ot  tlie  dynasty  of  the  Sutis,  who  succeeded  in 
1499.  The  most  jiowerful  and  hrilUant  sovereign  of  this  race  was 
Shah  Abbns  the  Greut  (a.d.  158i>-10'29),  whose  great  works  rendered 
his  capital  of  lst>alian  one  <>f  the  most  s|ileTidid  cities  of  the  Enst. 


Among  these  works  by  fur  ihf  most  magnificent  was  ihe  great  MaidiJi, 
or  bazanr,  with  its  accompunying  mosque  am]  mibordinate  buildings. 
The  Slaidan  is  an  immense  rectangular  area,  '2G00  ft,  by  700,'  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  an  arcade  two  mtorjes  in  ht  iglil,  consisting 
of  86  arches  on  the  longer  and  80  on  tlie  shnitrr  sides,  richly  om» 
mcnted,  and  broken  iu  the  centre  of  each  face  by  n  hnndsome  «difice. 
The  great  raosqno  is  at  one  end,  opposite  to  wluch  tm  the  bazaar  gat«, 


'  Ker  Port«'T'»  "Tr«vd«,"  vol.  L  p. 
1S2  ft  nrg.  I  rannot  VIp  mutirrtlnd 
llmt  liurrr  l»  *amr  mfatakr  •ImttL  Um« 
dlxncnslnn* — llwyMvia  txirwirr.  Tlii- 
~    itt  of  St,  iUck't  *i  realm,  wliUilk 


rewmblM  It  morn  tlun  anv  oxhrt  arM. 
i<i  only  QOU  f[.  laag.  with  ■  mram  brmdtil 
of  about  250  fL    Vrobabli  UQU  {«A  ta\ 


and  in  the  longer  side  the  Luft  tJllali  roosqne ;  facing  this  !i 
All  Eaesi  gate,  ivliicli,  in  its  vnrious  stories  find  cnmjilieat^il  »uil 
npartnients,  is  in  fact  a  palace  ratlier  tlian  a  gateway,  as  we  itnden 


\  Tl)«<liii>t'ii»iutiMof  tie  great  ninsque,  or  MeejM  Shfth,  may  be  judged  ' 
II  tliepiticeilingiilau.  Agwill  lifpcrceircO,  tlieMnidan  not  facing  . 
KCM,  a  bend  is  made  in  the  (.'iitraiK-e,  wliicli,  liowtvL'v,  is  far  front 
btg  imfavoralile  to  the  geiici'iil  pictnresqut?  i;ffect  of  tiie  group, 
e  mosque  itself  is  a  rectuogulni'  biiildiug,  the  intcrnitl  dimensions  of 
Lich  arc  223  ft,  liy  130,  the  centre  compartment  being  snnnounted 
»  dome  75  ft.  in  diameter  and  110  ft.  high  intornally ;  but  being 
mb\«,  like  most  domes  of  tliia  age,  its  external  Iioight  Ls  165  ft., 
mich  is  also  the  height  of  the  minaretB  attached  to  the  mosque.  On 
wsidvs  the  mosque  is  surrounrlt'd  by  courty.inis,  richly  ornam^iited, 


and  iroiitaitiing  foiintuiiis  and  basins  of  wntvr  for  tho  )>rf«cribi!d  abltw 
tions  of  the  faithful.  The  principal  court  mcasuroa  225  ft.  by  170, 
and  nnrrmindi-d  a*  it  is  on  all  sides  by  fa^-adcs  in  the  rieliost  «ytf  of 
Persian  jK)lychromntio  decoration,  tht*  brill!ani.'y  of  tho  nrohKiMrtnnil 
ufTcct  is  almost  unrivalled  by  any  otlu-r  irxamplv  of  iu  ir\»im.  Both 
"  1  orchitcctaral  forma  and  in  ibu-  stylu  irf  ornami-nl  this  mmqiw  i 
t.u(€rior  to  thoso  at  Tabrffx  ami  Snltnnieh;  but  for  mnH  atui 
t  of  decuratiun  it  in  fluionj^  tliw  most  nia^iflcent  s|>i!cim«iia  of 
I.  Takt-n  altogether,  tlic  Maidan  Sliali,  and  it*  »c<;(iin|iaiiyiiig 
I  and  gnti-s — the  whole  the  work  of  one  kin^  and  on  ooo 
» — jtrVKtiit  X  scene;  of  )jorKt^ou»,  ihoui^i  \K  mux  W  wsumtkViA  ] 
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barbarous  splendor,  almost  unequalled  in  the  whole  world.  Even  now, 
in  its  premature  decay,  it  strikes  almost  every  traveller  with  astonish- 
ment, though  the  style  is  not  one  that  looks  well  in  ruin,  owing  to 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  materials  employed,  and  the  tawdry  effect 
of  glazed  tiles,  when  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
mere  surface  ornament  to  the  walls. 

The  forms  and  peculiarities  of  this  style  will  be  better  judged  of— 
in  a  woodcut  at  least — by  tlie  re]jresentation  of  the  Madrissa,  or  college, 
of  Husein  Shah  (Woodcut  No.  991),  the  last  of  the  Sufi  kings  of 
Persia ;  and  though  erected  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  while  the 
great  mosque  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  it,  but  little  change  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  interval :  the  minai*ets  are  of  the  same  form, 
the  double  bulb-shaped  dome  is  similar,  and  the  double  arcades  that 
surround  the  court  of  the  mosque  are  the  same  in  form  as  those  that 
encircle  the  Maidan  Shah. 

From  the  time  of  the  Afghan  invasion,  which  took  place  during 
the  reign  of  the  Sultan  Plusein  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
Persia  does  not  seem  to  have  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  under- 
take any  great  works ;  some  palaces,  it  is  true,  have  been  built,  and 
mosques  of  inferior  dimensions,  but  nothing  really  remarkable  of  late 
years.  The  iniiuenc^e  of  the  corrupt  styles  of  £urope  has  become  too 
apparent  to  enable  us  to  hope  that  she  will  ever  again  be  able  to 
recover  her  place  in  the  domain  of  art. 

Although  it  was  sometimes  brilliant,  and  always  truthful,  the 
Persian  Saracenic  is  hardly  entitled  to  rank  among  the  really  greater 
admirable  styles  of  architecture.  Its  chief  historic  interest  rests  on 
the  fact  of  its  being  a  modern  reproduction  of  the  style  of  the  ancient 
palaces  of  Xineveh  and  Babylon,  using  the  same  thick  walls  of  iin|>er- 
fectly  burned  bricks,  and  covering  them  with  the  same  brilliant  colored 
decorations  of  glazed  and  painted  tiles  and  bricks,  carrying  this  sj^eoies 
of  decoration  to  an  extent  never  attempted  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  This,  too,  constitutes  its  principal  claim  to  interest  in  an  artis- 
tic j)oint  of  view,  since  it  shows  how  far  polychromatic  decoration 
may  be  used,  both  internally  and  externally,  not  only  without  any 
offence  to  <^ood  taste,  but  with  the  most  complete  success  in  pro<luoing 
that  heauty  and  splendor  which  is  the  aim  of  all  architectural 
utterance. 

Palaces. 

The  Persian  ])rin('es  showed  almost  as  much  taste  and  splendor  in 
their  palaces  as  in  their  mosques ;  but  these  were  not  from  their  nature 
so  capable  of  architectural  display  as  the  others.  An  Eastern  palace 
noitlier  recpiires  that  mass  of  apartments  and  offices  which  are  in- 
dispensable in  P'urope,  nor  does  the  climate  admit  of  their  being 
massed  together  so  as  to  form  a  single  group,  imposing  from  its  size. 


tbe  contrary,  the  Pentian  pnlaces  generally  consist  of  a  number  of 
rilions  nn<]  iletaL'lieil  halls,  und  smaller  groups  of  apartments  sent- 
I  large  B|ia£e  SntersperBed  uith  trees  and  gardens,  and  only 
Biected  by  covered  arcades  or  l-itig  lines  of  canals,  the  centre  of 
kh  ifl  mlonied  by  fountains  of  the  most  elegant  forms. 
iDdlvidually  these  detached  buildings  are  often  of  great  lieauty 
moBl  elaborately  oinamented,  and  the  whole  effect  is  pleasing 
1  tasteful ;  but  for  true  architectural  effect  they  are  too  scattered, 
I  the  whole  is  generally  very  deficient  in  grandeur. 
The  throne-room  at  Teheran  (Woodcut  No.  992)  is  a  fair  specimen 
these  buildings,  though,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  porch  or  deep  recess 
on  a  garden,  the  front  being  supported  or  ornamented  by  two 
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Bted  colunms.     In  front  of  these  a  massive  curtaiu  is  drawn  out 
en  the  room  is  used,  ami  both  for  color  and  richness  of  effect  the 

1  is  virtually  the  principal  feature  in  the  comiJosilion, 

Tlie  next  example  is  taken  from  the  palace  of  Chai-  Bagh,  or  the 

ur  Gardens,"  at  Ispahan,  and  shows  the  general  picturesque  form 

>  buildings  assume.     It  is  by  no  means  so  favorable  a  specimen 

the  last,  though  this  may  arise  more  from  the  nature  of  the  building 

ftan  from  any  defect  on  tlie  part  of  its  architect.   Many  of  the  pavilions 

in  the  same  palace  are  of  great  lightness  and  elegance,  though,  most  of 

U>em  being  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  and  lieing  of  very  ephemeral 

latruetion,  they  Iiardly  belong  to  tlie  higher  class  of  architectural  art, 

Tlie  Caravanserais  form  another  olass  of  buildings,  not  peculiar,  it 

rne^  to  Persia,  but  which,  from  the  cljuracter  of  the  traffic  in  uier- 


ciiiindise,  and  the  gctioral  insocurity  of  the  roads  along  whicbttB 
coiiduded,  has  received  a  great  development  in  tlial  country,  htft- 
iially,  tlieiv  uaiiai  form  is  that  of  a  square  coiiiiyard,  surrouiuied  by  » 
rauge  of  arcades  generally  two  stories  in  height,  each  arch  ojienini 
into  a  small  square  i-e II  at  the  baek.  Externally  they  preseiil  oulji 
high  plain  wall,  surmounted  by  battlements  ami  Unnkeil  by  luwitkiI 
each  Ao^le,  nnd  sometimes  also  by  ailditiutial  towers  In  the  longer  fscM. 
The  principal  architectural  ornament  is  lavished  on  the  gBtewayn,  wtiltli 
are  almost  always  higher  than  the  contiguous  wiilis^tnd  often 
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ri»e(»ll»  ItiaiumL**] 


great  beanty  of  design   combined  with  considerable  plaboratloa  of 
dctiiil. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  theSB  larger  monmiienta  that  the  Pprtiaw 
show  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  a  power  of  expressing  it- 
As  in  most  Eastern  nations, the  feeling  seems  innnie.and  all  ihetnin* 
objects  they  fabricate  exhibit  it,  ae  well  as  the  more  importaot  "in^ 
and  it  is  lo  the  former  that  we  mnst  probably  look  in  future  lorCl- 
amples  of  Persian  art,  for  her  politicnl  position  is  such  that  she  viO 
hardly  be  able  soon  to  atteinjit  anything  great  or  important  in  ai*'* 
toctuntl  art..  Tbere  are  still,  however,  resident  in  thut  coniitry  i«>" 
nants  of  those  races  who  built  the  palaces  of  Babylon  and  NincvBhf 
and,  if  an  opportunity  were  afforded  them,  they  might  still  dosonJ* 
thing  if  allowed  to  do  it  in  their  own  way.  It  is  to  be  fenrrd,  how- 
ever, that  European  influence  ia  extending  through  that  couniry  W 
fast  for  art;  and  that  if  thoynttcmplcd  nnythingit  will  bf  onlyiotb* 
Jwatard  Italian  style,  which,  with  the  rouml  hai.svcnisdtistincd  tonnto 
the  toar  of  the  globt. 


TasKJiaTAJH. 

of  the  Russians  in  Northern  Asia  hax  recently  opened 

vfaole  regions  that  hiiherlo  have  been  hiilduu  from  the  light  of 

joponit  research,  and  tlic  ()eautifiil  paintings  of  Verestchagin  hn^-e 

Ured  na  familiar  \t-ith  the  splendor  of  the  capital  of  Tinioiir  the 

CTnfortuDatclj',  however,  no  photographs  have  yet  been  pub- 

1  of  Samarcaml,  mid  no  plana  of  the  briildiiigs  of  that  far-famed 

We  have  not  setn    any  such  de.titiled  desoriplions  us  would 
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when  properly  investigated  they  will  serve  to  explain  mnch  that  is 
now  obscure  in  the  history  of  the  art  in  that  country. 

The  buildings  of  these  Northern  capitals  will  j)robably  also  ]»rove 
interesting  as  historical  indications  in  another  direction,  as  they  retain 
traces  of  a  modern  style  of  architecture  which,  notwithstanding  the 
distance  in  time,  seems  to  be  traceable  back  to  the  palaces  of  Nineveh 
and  Per8ej)olis.  Verestchagin's  paintings  gave  several  illustrations 
of  this  style,  which  in  a  modified  form  is  found  in  the  oldest  cave 
temples  in  India.  Its  most  marked  peculiarity  is  the  elongated 
bulbous  form  of  the  shaft,  rising  from  a  broad  shoe-like  base,  and  sup- 
porting a  small  bracket  capital.  The  sketch  on  the  previous  page  of 
a  pavilion  at  Khiva  explains  its  general  features,  but  its  merits  as  an 
architectural  form  arise  from  the  beauty  of  the  carved  details  with 
which  it  is  ornamented,  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  so  small  a 
scale. 

We  probably  know  enough  now  of  Northern  Asia  to  render  it 
probable  that  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  there  any  buildings  of 
great  antiquity,  or  any  of  greater  magnificence  than  those  of  Samar- 
cand ;  but  it  seems  equally,  or  more  clear  that,  when  properly  investi- 
gated, these  buildings  will  sup]>ly  many  missing  links  in  our  histoij) 
and  explain  a  great  deal  that  now  seems  mysterious. 
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DATKS. 

Toltecs  arrived  in  Anahuac    ....  a.i>.  f>48 
Tolteca  abandoned  the  country  ...         1051 

C'hlchemecas  arrived 11 70 

Acolhuans  arrived about         12<K) 

Aztecs  readied  Tula IIIW 


dates. 

City  of  Mexico  founded a. d.  1126 

Alniitzotl  conquered  (luateniala 

beginning  of  ICth  century 
Spaniards  arrived 1519 


ALTHOUGH  considerable  })rogress  lias  boon  made  during  the  last 
few  years  in  clearing  away  tlio  mists  that  hang  over  most  of  the 
problems  connected  with  American  antiquities,  much  still  remains  to 
be  done  before  we  can  <xive  a  distinct  or  satisfactory  answer  to  many 
of  the  questions  that  arise  regarding  thorn.  AVe  cannot  yet  say  pos- 
itively whether  the  Toltecs,  the  Aztecs,  and  other  tribes  who  inhab- 
ited the  valley  of  3Ioxico,  were  successive  waves  of  one  great  immi- 
gration from  the  North,  or  whether  thoy  belonged  to  different  races 
of  mankind.  We  cannot  tell  whether  there  was  anv  connection 
between  the  civilization  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  historical  diffi- 
culties are  far  from  being  settled,  and,  more  than  all  these,  it  is  still 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  American  civilization  is  wholly  original 
and  indigenous,  or  whether  any  j>ortion  of  it  was  derived  from  the 
Old  World. 

The  one  consolatory  fact  in  all  this  j>erplexity  seems  to  be,  that 
the  materials  certainly  do  exist  by  which  it  can  be  removed.  So  soon 
as  any  one  conversant  with  such  incpiiries  will  undertake  the  investi- 
gation on  the  spot,  he  will  be  able  to  arrange  all  the  buildings  into 
chronological  series,  and  fix  at  least  their  approximate  dates.  He  will 
also  be  able  to  say  how  far  the  buildings  in  one  province  are  akin  to 
those  in  another,  and  to  separate  those  which  belong  to  ot\\*ix  \^^vi^\ 
snd  be  will  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  t\\eie  \a  an^  ^^'A^XiXA'a^  w\^^^^>^.'^ 
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between  the  styles  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  or  whether  tV\« 
latter  be  really  original.     Whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  photo- 
graphs reach  Europe,  the  investigation  may  be  undertaken  here,  l>^^ 
it  will  be  very  much  easier  on  the  spot.     Hitherto  the  great  difficulty 
has  been  that  the  drawings  of   American  monuments  —  especially 
those  published  by  Humboldt  and  Lord  Kingsborough  —  cannot  1"»<^ 
depended  ui)on.     The  one  bright  exception  to  this  censure  are  tlK^*=^e 
of  F.  Catherwoodji  both  those  which  he  published  separately,  ar:m  d 
those  with  whicli  he  illustrated   the  works  of  Mr.  Stephens.^    Hs^<^ 
that  artist  undertaken  to  classify  his  work  in  a  chronological  seri^  «i 
he  doubtless  could  have  done  it ;  but  as  the  arrangement  of  the  plat-^E^s 
is  ])urely  topogra))hical,  and  they  are  so  far  reduced  to  a  commci^n 
denominator  by  the  process  of  engraving,  the  classification  can  hard^^y 
now  be  attorn) )tod  by  one  not  familiar  with  the  buildings  themselv^-  *• 
In  the  meanwhile  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  co:^^^" 
elusion  which  he  and  IVIr.  Stephens  arrived  at,  that  the  cities  whic^^'  ^ 
they  rediscovered  were  those  which  were  inhabited  and  which  wck:     ^ 
in  the  full  tide  of  their  prosperity  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Co^r"^ 
quest.     Tlie  buildings  which  we  now  see  in  ruins  were  probably  the-      ^ 
all  in  use,  and  many  may  have  been  in  progress  and  unfinishe<l  at  th^      ® 
time  of  that  great  disaster.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  doubt 
ful  if  anv  building  in  Central  America  can  date  from  five  centuri< 
before  that  event :  in  Mexico  some  may  be  older,  but  their  title 
greater  antiquity  hits  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  made  out. 

Whatever  uncertainty  may  exist  with  regard  to  Mexican  history 
there  is  nothiiiiLr  in  it  that  can  strictly  be  stigmatized  as  fabulous. 
The  Mexicans  do  not  jnctcnd  to  any  very  remote  antiquity  or  divine 
descent.  There  are  no  heroes  who  live  tliousands  or  tens  of  thousandi 
of  years;  nor  any  of  the  otlier  extravaixances  tliat  usually  mark  the^^^ 
dawn  of  history  in  the  Old  World.  On  the  ccmtrarv,  the  Mexicaii-^^  * 
annals  modest! v  connnence  with  the  arrival  of  the  Toltecs  in  Anahuac-*^^— * 
in  the  oth  (»r  r»th  century,  and  with  the  beneficent  teaching  of  a  ^^^ 
stranger,  (Juet/alcoatl,  who  live<l  amonLT  them,  taught  them  archi- 
tecture and  ihe  aiiiicultural  arts,  instructed  them  in  their  relii]:ioiis 
duties,  liud  then,  like  Lvcurirns  fifteen  centuries  earlier,  left  them  bv 
sea,  ))roniisin<4  to  return. 

For  30(1  or  4(Hi  years  from  this  time  the  Toltecs  lived  in  peace  ami 
prosperity,  coverinir  the  table-land,  it  is  said,  with  their  monuments. 
But  evil  times  came;  famine,  internecine  wars,  and  disasters  —  inter- 
preted as  evidences  of   the  wrath  of   the   gods  —  drove  them  from 


'  "  Vi«'\vs  of  MonunuMits  in  ( Vntral  Aniorica  and  Yucatan."  by  J.  L.  Steph- 

Aniprica,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan."     25  <mis.      1st  and   2d  series,   4  vols.  8va 

plates,  folio.     London.  1S44.  Murray,  1841,  1S43. 

'^  *' Incidents   of    'i'ravel    in   Central 
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^Aieir  homes,  and  they  migrated,  it  is  said,  southwards  to  Yucatan ; 
^here  it  is  usually  assumed  that  they  erected  the  architectural  menu* 
iients  we  now  find  in  that  country. 

Central  America  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries 
n  the  world,  and  capable  of  supporting — indeed  did  support  —  an 
Immense  population  with  very  little  labor;  so  it  seems  probable  that 
it  was  inhabited  long  before  the  time  mentioned.^  This,  however,  by 
no  means  militates  against  the  idea  that  the  Toltecs  may  have  been 
the  first  to  communicate  to  their  new  country  many  of  the  arts  they 
had  elaborated  in  Anahuac.  Indeed,  it  is  to  such  a  combination  of 
two  not  very  dissimilar  races  that  all  the  greatest  results  in  art  or 
civilization  have  been  attained  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  may 
have  been  the  case  here  also. 

Politically  the  annals  of  Anahuac  are  a  blank  between  the  de- 
parture of  the  Toltecs  and  the  arrival  of  the  Aztecs  in  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century.  These  seem  to  have  been  a  people  of  different  race 
from  the  former  occupants  of  the  valley,  but  sufficiently  akin  to  take 
up  the  previous  civilization  ;  and  being  reinforced  by  successive  immi- 
grations of  tribes  of  the  same  race,  and  speaking  apparently  similar 
languages,  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  fully 
re-peopled  the  valley  and  elaborated  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
civilization. 

Again,  everything  we  read  of,  and  every  indication  we  have,  leads 
us  to  8ui)po8e  tliat  the  greatest  development  of  civilization  in  Mexico 
took  place  immediately  before  the  Spanish  Conquest,  and  thus  that 
the  time  of  highest  prosperity  was  that  which  directly  preceded  its 
destruction.  Four  centuries  had  ap])arent]y  sufficed  to  convert  a 
tribe  of  Red  Indians  into  a  tolerably  civ  ilized  community.  Wliatever 
their  civilization  may  have  been,  it  could  not  have  attained  a  very 
permanent  character,  for  it  vanished  like  a  phantom  at  the  first  touch 
of  the  European  ;  and  the  remnants  of  the  Indians  who  still  remain 
are  as  incompetent  creatures  as  exist  in  any  i)art  of  the  world. 

Till  the  investigations  of  the  ethnologist  are  further  advanced,  it 
is  inip(»ssible  to  fee]  any  great  confidence  in  the  various  theories  that 
have  been  advance<l  on  tliis  subject.  Without  wishing  to  put  it  for- 
war<l  as  a  thing  to  be  relied  u])on,  it  ap])ears  to  me  that  the  following 
scheme  meets  more  nearly  than  any  otlier  the  recpiirenients  of  the  case, 
while  it  amalgamates  more  j>erfectly  the  various  facts  ascertained  by 
scientific  men. 

It  is  generally  admitted  tliat  two  races  of  'men  are  found,  either 
now  living  or  whose  remains  are  found  in  Mexican  sepulchres.  One 
of  these  is  said  to  be  allied  to  the  Esquimaux,  or  races  of  that  class, 

'  The  evidence  collected  by  the  Abbo  I  huantepec;'  ?>eema,V^^^^^^^^^^'^^'^^^ 
BmBBeardeBoaihourg,  "  Voyage  de  Te- 1  upon,  to  coTvtirm  lYAa  \(Vw8u 
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the  other  to  the  Red  Indians.  The  former,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
represent  the  Toltecs.  It  does- seem  that  all  along  the  east  coast  of 
America,  from  Behring's  Straits  to  California,  races  have  alwap  ex- 
isted more  or  less  closely  allied  to  the  Kamtchatdales  or  Esquimaux;  ^ 
and  these  may,  at  some  early  period,  have  advanced  to  the  plains  of 
Mexico.  If  they  were  of  that  blood  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standinor  how  thev  became  builders. 

On  the  other  liand,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Aztecs  were 
Red  Indians,  allied  to  those  tribes  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  ahm  1 
inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  countries  to  the  east- 
ward of  it.  They  may  have  been  capable  of  taking  up  an  earlier 
civilization,  and,  if  their  blood  was  mixed  at  all  with  the  earlier 
inhabitants,  of  carrying  it  further ;  but  in  themselves  they  are  utterly 
unprogressive  an<l  incapable  of  developing  any  attributes  of  civilized 
life. 

In  Yucatan  we  certainly  have  another  race,  but  whether  they  were 
Caribs,  or  some  other  peoj)le  whose  traces  have  been  lost,  cannot  now 
be  easily  ascertained.  In  Peru,  and  possibly  also  further  north,  there 
is  certainly  a  strongly  develoj)ed  Polynesian  element,  and  there  may 
be  other  races  still ;  but  these  four  alone,  mixed  in  varying  quantities, 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  varieties  we  find  there 
in  the  course  of  our  inquiries. 

There  still  remains  one  question  which  is  more  germane  to  our 
present  subject  than  even  the  others,  though  ]>erhaps  on  the  whole 
still  tnon;  difficult  to  answer.  It  is  this:  Are  the  civilization  and  art* 
of  the  ancient  Americans  original  and  indigenous,  or  did  they  receive 
any  ini])ulse  from  the  natives  of  the  OM  World  ?  One  part  of  thisinay 
easily  be  dis]»ose(l  of.  The  absence  of  all  domestic  animals,  the  pos- 
session of  only  one  of  the  (»ereals,  the  total  ignorance  of  alphaljetic 
writinix  and  of  the  use  of  iron  —  thouij:!!  the  countrv  is  full  of  the  ore 
^and  many  other  minor  facts,  seem  sufficient  to  prove  that  n^J 
immigration  of  tribes  or  families  could  have  taken  place  in  such 
numbers  as  to  bring  their  animals,  their  grain,  or  their  materials 
with  them.  Tiiis,  JKtut'vcr,  by  no  means  ]u*ehides  the  )>ossibility  of 
manv  missionaries  hn\  in<i*  reached  their  sh«)res,  who,  thouijjh  hrinjriniT 
nothing  but  what  they  earrie<l  in  their  brains,  could  communicate 
doctrines,  teach  arts,  and  im]>rove  processes,  and  so  communicate 
much  of  the  civilization  of  the  countries  from  which  they  came. 

« 

Without  InvinLT  too  much  ^ti-ess  on  the  somewhat  mvthic  storv  ot 
(JuetzalcoMtl,  though  there  sc<'ins  no  good  reason  for  doubting  its  main 
features,  we  have  <nilv  to  refer  to  the  historv  of  India  between  '250  B.r. 
and  700  a.d.  to  see  what  missionary  zeal  }»revailed  in  those  daya. 
Asoka  set  the  e\-;nn]tl«'.  and  by  his  missionaries  and  their  succeswrt 
the  doctrines  of  Buddha  were  proj)agated  from  the  shores  of  th« 
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Mediterranean  to  the  Yellow  Sea ;  or,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose, 
we  have  only  to  read  the  travels  of  Fa  Ilian  and  Hiouen  Thsang 
to  see  what  dangers  by  land  and  sea  the  Chinese  missionaries  between 
the  4th  and^  7th  centuries  were  prepared  to  brave  in  the  service  of 
the  faith.     It  probably  would  have  been  easier  to  travel  to  Mexico 
from  Cliina  via  Behring's  Straits  than  to  reach  India  through  Centrjil 
Asia,  and  to  return  from  Cevlon  bv  sea.     Whether  or  not  such  a 
journey  was  ever  accomplished  is  another  question.     I  do  not  think 
that  either  Neumann  ^  or  D'Eichthal^  have  at  all  made  out  a  satisfac- 
tory case  to  prove  that  the  country  of  Fusang,  from  which  the  pil- 
grim Hoei  Shin  returned  to  China,  in  the  year  499,  was  Mexico.     On 
the  contrary,  the  evidence  of  the  domestic  animals,  etc.,  he  speaks  of, 
and  other  important  details,  all  seem  to  tell  the  other  way.     It  looks 
more  as  if  Vancouver  Island,  or  the  coast  thereabout,  was  the  place 
indicated.     But   are   there    any   remains   of   a   half-civilized   people 
there?     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  story,  which  is  authentic  as  far  as  it 
goes,  seems  to  prove  that  Xorthern  America  was  in  communication 
with  Northern  Asia  in  the  5th  centurv. 

D'Eichthal's  argument,  that  the  Mexican  sculptures  are  Buddhist, 
seems  even  more  groundless.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  exam- 
ples he  adduces,  and,  from  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Buddhist  art  in  Asia,  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  can  see  no 
trace  of  it  in  Mexico.  If  the  argument  were  based  on  that  serpent- 
worship  which  almost  everywhere  underlies  Buddhism  in  the  Old 
World,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  refute  it.  There  is  a  very  consid- 
erable likeness  between  the  scul])tured  forms  of  the  serpent-worship 
in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World.  But  it  is  a  serious  question, 
whether  this  arose  from  a  similar  instinct  in  the  two  races,  or  was 
communicated  from  the  one  to  the  other.  My  present  impression  is 
in  favor  of  some  intercommunication  in  so  far  as  serpent-worship  is 
concerned. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  Western 
America  is  not  yet  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us  to  base  any  very 
pointed  argument  upon  it.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  as  we  advance 
eastward  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  at  every  step  we  meet  with 
forms  of  art  becominir  more  nn<l  more  like  those  of  Central  America. 
When  we  reach  the  sea  we  encounter  at  Suku  in  Java  a  teocalH, 
which  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Tehuantepec.3  In  Cam- 
bodia we  have  teocallis  at  Bakong  and  Bakeng,  and  no  one  would 
be  startled  if  told  that  representations  of  some  of  the  temples  at 
Ongcor  Thom  in  Cambodia  were  really  taken  from  buildings  found 

1  Ausland,  184.5,  Xos.  1(V),  1^^. 

* 8lr  Stamford  Raffles'  ^'Ilhtnrv  of  Java."  vo\.  V\.  \>.  b\. 
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in  Yucatan.  In  China  many  of  the  crinkam-oranknms  of  their  art 
find  their  close  counterparts  in  America.  But  for  the  distance  and 
the  geographical  difficulties,  no  one,  probably,  would  hesitate  to  admit 
that  the  architecture  of  America  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Old  World.  But  how  did  it  cross  the  ocean?  At  present  that  bar- 
rier seems  almost  insurmountable.  But  it  may  not  always  remain  so* 
the  inquiry  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  tendency  of  all  recent 
researches  has  been  to  show  that  there  were  more  means  of  commu- 
nication and  a  more  direct  connection  between  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  ancient  times  than  we  have  hitherto  been  disposed  to  believe 
was  likely  or  even  possible 
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Sistoiiaa  Notiee^Centnd  Amerkui  style  — Temples— Pftlftces^Bofldingi  at 

Falenqoe  —  Uxmal,  dc. 

rHE  VaUey  of  Mexico,  in  which  the  first  group  of  buildings  we 
have  to  describe  is  situated,  is  a  small  tract  in  the  centre  of  the 
Able-land  of  Anahuac.  Though  not  larger  than  Yorkshire,  and  one- 
^ird  of  it  permanently  under  water,  it  was,  at  the  time  we  first 
ecame  acquainted  with  it,  divided  into  three  or  four  small  States, 
hich,  notwithstanding  continual  wars  among  themselves,  had  man* 
?ed  to  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  material  prosperity.  After 
aking  every  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  Spanish  and 
Uive  historians,  the  remains  of  the  Aztec  capitals  attest  an  amount 

population  and  a  degree  of  organization  which  it  is  impossible  to 
'erlook  or  deny,  and  it  seems  that  it  was  at  their  last  moment  that 
is  development  was  greatest ;  for,  immediately  before  the  Spanish 
onquest,  all  the  States  of  the  valley,  tired  of  their  ruinous  wars, 
^  joined  their  forces  toi^ether,  and,  thus  combined,  proved  more 
an  a  match  for  any  of  the  surrounding  States.  They  si>rcad  their 
^ns  and  influence  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  penetrated  to  the  shores 

the  Pacific,  and  on  one  occasion  are  even  said  to  have  crossed 
6  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  reached  the  confines  of  Guatemala. 
*^8e  last  expeditions  seem  to  have  been  undertaken  merely  to 
^•"iin  prisoners  for  their  horrid  rites  of  human  sacrifice,  of  which 
•y  were  becoming  passionately  fond  ;  and  they  made  no  settleitient 
these  countries  sufticient  to  influence  either  their  arts  or  institu- 
f^s  in  any  way.  Shortly  after  this  the  concjuest  of  the  Spaniards 
ii-^r  Cortez  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  and  j)ower  of  the  Aztecs 

liver. 

I'he  principal  monuments  of  the  valley  are  the  Teocallis  —  literally 
^ises  of  God  — the  Temples  of  the  people.  These  nre  pyramids  in 
t'aces  with  flat  tops,  and  always  surmounted  by  a  chamber  or  cell 
ich  is  in  fact  the  temple  itself.  They  seem  to  be  of  all  ajLjes,  for 
^ne  may  trust  the  tradition,  that  of  Cholulu  is  as  old  as  the  early 
Kecs,  whereas  the  great  teocalli  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was  only 
^*Jhed  five  years  before  the  discovery  of  Ain<*rica  by  C<»lumbu»,  and 
-   Spaniards  met  with  many  persons  who  had  assisted  in  its  erec- 
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tion.  It  has,  however,  with  all  the  nntive  buildinga  of  the  city,  b««n 
Bwcpt  away  by  the  ruthltss  bigotry  of  the  conquerors.  Indci>cndeDl 
of  itB  own  intci'cst,  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  possetiun 
of  a  single  laoniiincnt  of  authentic  date  would  form  a  start! iig'^«lnt 
for  our  iiivciitigKttona  and  serve  ux  a  check  on  all  our  theories. 

Of  these  teocullis  the  largest,  probably  also  the  oldest,  is  that  of 
Cholulu.  Its  diniensionis  in  so  far  as  they  can  bo  ascertained,  in  iu 
present  ruinous  state,  arc  1440  ft.  wqiiare  antl  177  ft.  in  hi-ii:lit,  dWuiti 
in  four  storii-s,  the  fifth  being  formed  by  the  cell  or  teni]iU',  which 
has  now  bi'cn  replaced  by  n  chaptd  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  M.iry. 
The  whole  is  coiuposcVl  of  badly-burnt  bricks  and  mnd,  and  is  noir  w 
overgrown  with  trees  that  it  is  difiicult  to  make  out  its  form,  but  in 
Humboldt's  lime  it  apparently  was  freer  from  obstruction  and  mon 
eiisily  traced. 

There  are  two  pyranuds  at  Teotihuacan,  the  largest  of  whicb  i> 
apparently  a  s<pinre  of  045  ft.,  with  a  height  of  171,  and  there  va 
others  at  Tczciico  of  about  the  same  dimensions,  and,  like  tliem, 
divideil  into  five  or  seven  stories,  but  the  inost  inten.'Sting  of  th«« 
yet  brought  to  light  is  that  of  Xoehicalco.  It  is  situated  on  the 
top  of  what  a])pears  to  be  a  natural  elevation,  but  which  lia«  lieen 
fashioned  into  terraces  by  art.  The  pyramid  itself  is  in  five  storiei, 
the  dtone  facing  of  the  three  upper  of  which  has  been  removed  w 
repair  a  suirar-mill  in  qnite  recent  times,  but  the  two  lower  still 
retain  th.'ir  sculptures  and  aretLito<:mral  ornaments.  >lr.  Tylor 
irives  the  d:ite  of  '.145  to  tliis  buil.ling,'  and  there  does  not  Mcm  W 
Im'  any  reason  for  doubt  inji  its  general  correctness.     If  it  is  so,  the 
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reliefs  and  cornices  would  go  fw 
I  bepet  the  question.*  One  luoo- 
.villi  .sculptural  and  architiitursl 
details, and  an aiitlii'iil'C 
date,  is  nearly  all  that 
is  required  for  tlic  jiuf- 
jiose. 

I^-sides  these  grM* 
many-storied  pyrsuii'l' 
there  are  numerous  ex- 
amples in  various  \<^^ 
of  the  country,  of  "oe 
story  only;  several  o' 
these  have  been  «* 
Their  general  arrangcnt^"' 
icxcd  example  from  Oaj** 


)iic  ot  ihe  bM-reUffJ.'' 
a  M  be  ftbeolutel;  wotv 
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Like  all  others  in  Mexico,  it  is  only  a  device  to  raise  a  temple  to 
8Qch  a  height  as  should  give  it  dignity  and  enable  the  ceremonies 
performed  on  its  upper  platform  to  be  seen  by  all  the  people. 

It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  bear  this  distinction  in  mind,  in 

speaking  of  these  monuments,  as  careless  writers  connecting  the  word 

P)Tamid  with  Egypt  have  been  too  apt  to  confound  together  two 

classes  of  monuments  entirely  distinct  and  dissimilar.     Tlie  Egyptian 

pyramid  is  always  a  tomb.     The  principal  object  of  its  erection  is  in 

the  sepulchral  chamber  in  its  centre.     It  always  terminates  upwards 

in  a  point.     In  no  instance  are  there  external  ste])8  leading  to  a  cell 

or  chamber  on  the  apex.     In  fact,  they  were  always  tombs ;  never 

temples.     The  Assyrian  pyramids,  on  the  contrary,  have  much  more 

affinity  lyith  ^e  buildings  of  which  we  are  now  s])eaking.     They 

Were  always  in  terraces,  the  upper  platform  was  always  crowned  by 

a  chamber  or  cell,  and  there  were  external  steps  leading  to  this,  which 

i^as  the  principal  object  of  the  erection.     In  investigating  the  history 

of  Eastern  art  this  form  of  temple  has  been  traced  from  Meso])otanua 

to  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.     If  we  still,  however,  hesitate  to 

pronounce  that  there  was  any  connection  between  the  builders  of  the 

Pyramids  of  Suku  and  Oajaca,  or  the  temj)les  of  Xocliicalco  and  Boro 

Buddor,  we  must  at  least  allow  that  the  likeness  is  startling  and 

difficult  to  account  for  on  the  theory  of  mere  accidental  coincidence. 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  seems  clear.  If  we  are  at  any  time  to 
trace  a  connection  between  the  arcliitccture  of  the  New  and  the  Old 
^Torld  it  is  in  the  direction  above  indicated  that  light  is  to  be  looked 
for.  At  all  events  it  seems  as  if  it  could  not  now  be  lone:  before  we 
ascertain  whether  any  connection  did  exist  between  the  arts  of  the 
two  continents,  or  whether  we  may  regard  that  of  America  as  wholly 
indigenous. 

Almost,  however,  as  if  to   warn  us  to  beware  of  jumping  too 
rapidly  to  conclusions  of  this  ehiss,  we  meet  in  Mexico  occasionally 
Xvith   such  a  monument   as   tliat   at 
lUitla,  which   is   so  entirely  original 
^8  to  defy  the  stoutest  advocate  to 
find  an  associate  for  it.     As  will  be 
c^een  from  the  annexed  y)lan,  it  con- 
sists of  a  j>ortico,  measuring  IGO  ft. 
suiross,  its  roof  8Uj)ported  by  a  row 
of  six  pillars  down  the  centre,  and 
having  behind  it  a  square  building, 
measuring  about  G5  ft.  each  way,  in 

the  centre  of  which  is  a  court  with  four  apartments  opening  into 
it,  the  entrances  of  which  arc  so  arranged  as  to  secun*  the  utmost 
amount  of  privacy.  Origituilly  there  appear  to  have  been  four  such 
httUdingBf  MTODged  round  a  courtyard,  V)v\t»  oii\^  oi;i^\^  XiOi^  '^^'^^:X^ 


WG.     Plan  of  Tnnpl.' lit  .Mitla. 
Si'ulo  100  ft.  l«>  1  iu. 
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If,  hDwover,  tlie  plan  is  original,  tlie  style  of  onuunentntion  it  itill  i 
moru  so.     The  walls  slope  outwards,  wliioli  is  not  the  casp  ia  Uif 
other  known  buiiditig.    The  panels  are  filled  with  fret*  JUid  fonu 
Buoh  m  are  only  found  in  Mexico,  and  are  entirifjy  untike  anyihinf  i 
found  elsewh^ro;  and  the  whole  building  ifi  such  that,  if  il  stand  ' 
alone,  or  all  Alexican  buildings  were  like  it,  wo  shonid  ut  Duirk  , 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  style  was  entirely  original,  and  fomwJ 
without  any  connection  witli  the  older  world- 
Its   ufif   is  said   to  be  sepulchral,   and    there   are  andergnmiid 
chambers  which   would  countenance  that  belief,  according  to  nu 
views.     In  hot  cliinai«s,  however,  snbterraneon  apartments  are  appi* 


.J-H**^ 


(iriaie  ruther  to  tin'  living,  and  ai-e,  when  mvt  with,  generally  tJ]«  i** 
in  the  house;  so  that,  without  some  more  evidenee,  it  wouM  apfxatf 
rather  to  be  a  palace,  which  the  arrangement  of  its  tntennil  chamlielt 
and  its  whole  ap|iearance  woulrl  mor«  certainly  indicate.  Itdogeii 
not  known,  but  in  the  Aztec  pnintings  executed  immedintoly  heftt* 
and  in  some  instanees  8nbsei|nint!y  to,  the  con<)iiewt,  tlif  jiimc  fof* 
am)  the  same  style  of  decorntion  constantly  appear.  This  is  nnl«* 
elusive,  for  the  same  nrchilectural  forilis  may  in  this  conntty  b** 
prevailed  thronghout,  for  anything  we  know;  bat  judging  b)' tbeiv)* 
of  European  critieium,  the  building  does  not  date  from  loni;  be**** 
the  time  of  the  con<\«e8t.. 

iriieDever  a  stable  govuimuuta  't£.  ctiNah^iAtfA.  \b,  'Qwo.  -h 
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country,  and  the  artist  and  photographer  are  enabled  to  pursue  their 
occupations  in  security  and  at  leisure,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  materials 
will  become  available  for  completing  this  chapter  of  our  history.  At 
present,  it  must  remain  nearly  a  blank,  because  so  few  representations 
of  Mexican  monuments  exist  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Yucatan. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  owing  to  their 
original  paucity,  or  to  their  destruction  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the 
monuments  in  the  province  of  Mexico  are  now  so  few  and  far  between. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  conquerors,  and 
the  analogy  of  the  remains  in  Yucatan,  we  may  almost  certainly 
ascribe  their  disappearance  to  the  bigotry  or  the  avarice  of  the  Euro 
peans.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  moment  we  pass  the 
southern  boundary  of  Mexico  and  enter  the  peninsula  generally  known 
as  Yucatan,  which  for  our  present  purpose  must  be  considered  as 
including  Costa  Rica,  we  find  a  province  as  rich  in  architectural 
remains  as  any  of  the  same  extent  in  the  Old  World,  not  even 
excepting  Cambodia,  which  is  the  one  it  most  nearly  resembles.  In 
this  region  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwood  visited  and  described 
between  fifty  and  sixty  old  cities;  and,  if  we  may  trust  native  re- 
ports, there  are  others  in  the  centre  of  the  land  even  more  important 
than  these,  but  which  have  not  been  visited  by  any  European  in 
modem  times.  Of  the  cities  described  by  these  travellers,  Uxmal, 
Ptfenque,  Kabah,  Chichen  Itza,  and  others,  are  really  magnificent 
The  first-named  almost  rivals  Ongcor  in  splendor  and  extent,  thougfc 
it  falls  far  short  of  it  in  the  elegance  or  beauty  of  detail  of  it« 
buildings. 

As  before  hinted,  there  seems  no  reason  for  dissenting  from  the 
conclusion  Messrs.  Ste}>hen8  and  Catherwood  arrived  at  regarding 
their  age.  It  is  deliberately  expressed  by  the  last-named  author  in 
his  folio  work  (page  8)  in  the  following  terms:  "I  do  not  think  wo 
sliould  be  safe  in  ascribing  to  any  of  the  monuinonts  wliicli  retain 
their  forms  a  greater  age  than  from  800  to  1000  years ;  and  those 
which  are  perfect  enough  to  be  delineated  I  think  it  is  likely  are  not 
more  than  from  400  to  GOO  vears  old."  In  other  words,  thev  belong 
to  the  great  building  epoch  of  the  worM — the  IHth  century,  or  a  little 
before  or  after  that  time.^    It  seems  more  than  probable,  therefore,  that 


A  There  is  a  celebrated  bas-relief  on 
the  back  wall  of  a  small  temple  at  Pa- 
lenque  representing  a  man  offer! ns:  a 
child  to  an  emblem  verv  like  a  riiristian 
cross.  It  Is  represented  in  tlio  first  series 
of  the  **  Incidents  of  Travel,''  vol.  ii. 
fik  S44,     None  of  the  Bciilptures  have 


i^iven  rise  to  such  various  interpreta- 
tions; but  nothinir  would  snri>riso  mo 
less  than  if  It  turned  out  to  l)e  a  native 
mode  of  represent  iui^  a  Cl\v\sV,va.w  \yjN.\>- 
tism,  and  was  iWt^iVoxvi  ^vj^s^^r^'kb^.  \ft 
the  conqvitat. 
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tlie  great  buildings  at  Uxmal  are  contemporary  witb  the  temple* 
of  Xakhon  Wat  and  Hullabeed,  and  the  cathedrals  of  ICheinis  sod 
Toledo.  Whether  or  not  there  was  any  communication  direct  or  in- 
direct between  these  buildings,  which  are  geographically  so  remotely 
distant,  is  another  question,  to  which  no  satisfactory  answer  can  b« 
given  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  if  any  is  attempted 
it  must  be  a  negative  one.' 

As  in  ^I(-.\ico,  tbc  principal  monument  of  Yucatan  is  the  teocalll 
In  the  latter  jTovince,  however,  they  seem  to  differ  somewhat  in 
design  from  tliose  above  described.  They  are  not  generally  in 
terraces,  but  ris<.>,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  to  the  level  of  the  platform 
on  which  the  temple  stands;  and  a  magnificent  unbroken  flii,'1itof 
steps  leads  from  the  base  of  tliu  building  to  its  summit     AlnUKiall 


these  retnin  more  or  h-ss  of  the  ri'innin.s  of  architectural  mngnificenfe 
that  once  ad<'ineil  their  summits.  The  annexed  Woodcut,  So. Sfl?! 
;  the  elevation  of  a  toin|'le 
at  Palenque  (the  plan  of  wliirh  i* 
shown  below),  supi)orted  by  a  pyramiii 
will  give  a  good  general  idea  of  tki' 
form.  The  pyramid  is  about  '2^  "■ 
,  and   fiO  ft.  in  height :  on  t 


squr 


,   78  ft 


'■top    of    it    stands    the   temple, 
and   25  ft.  dec]),  ornamented  in  stucco  with  bssi- 
!■  i.xpMition  than  is  usually  found  in  these  partP.  an^ 


nrst  .■liilioii  ..f  UiLn  work 
,  a  foliii  wi)rk  lifls  ap- 
9,  t'iilillp<l  "  I^«  Ruines 
Uliistrntcd  by  plate  h, 
niaiii' niicii'L- iJir  Kupcriiileiiilt'iirn  of  M. 
(I.>  Waliicnk,  with  text  by  tlie  AWhI 
Brii«wiir  lie  BourbouiTi,  Tlic  toxt  is 
ivrtiinly  not  to  he  trusleil.    The  plates 


mill  liiili-  to  what  wp  learn  (roni  Ciifcf 
wood's  ilraninpt,  anJ  I  do  not  feel  siW 
liniv  tnr  that  little   la  to  be  depeni* 

In  so  far  as  they  go  they  conflm  '^ 
idea  of  the  famous  cross  bu-rellef  teal 

of  Christian  orlsin. 
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with  large  hieroglyphical  tablets,  whose  decipherment,  were  it  possible, 
iroald  probably  reveal  to  us  much  of  the  history  of  these  buildings. 

The  roof  is  formed  by  approaching  courses  of  stone  meeting  at 
the  sammit,  and  following  the  same  outline  externally,  with  curious 
projections  on  the  outside,  like  dormer  windows,  but  meant  appar- 
ently either  for  ornament  or  as  pedestals  for  small  idols,  or  for  some 
similar  purpose. 

The  other  temples  found  in  Yucatan  differ  but  little  from  this  one, 
except  in  size,  and,  architecturally  speaking,  are  less  interesting  than 
the  palaces  —  the  splendor  of  the  temple  consisting  in  the  size  of  its 
pyramid,  to  which  the  superstructure  is  only  the  crowning  member ; 
in  the  palace,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pyramid  is  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  building  it  supports,  forming  merely  an  appropriate  and  con- 
venient pedestal,  just  sufficient  to  give  it  a  proi)er  degree  of  architec- 
tural efftct. 

In  speaking  of  the  palaces  it  would  be  most  important,  and  add 
very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  description,  if  some  classification 
could  be  made  as  to  their  relative  age.  The  absence  of  all  traces  of 
history  makes  this  extremely  difficult,  and  the  only  mode  that  sug- 
gests itself  is  to  assume  that  those  buildings  which  show  the  greatest 
similarity  to  wooden  construction  in  their  details  are  the  oldest,  and 
that  those  in  which  this  peculiarity  cannot  be  traced  are  the  more 
modern. 

Tliis  at  least  is  'certainly  the  case  in  all  other  countries  of  the 
world  where  timber  fit  for  building  purposes  can  be  ])rocured ;  there 
men  inevitably  use  the  lighter  and  more  easily  worked  vegetable 
material  long  before  they  venture  on  the  more  durable  but  f«ar  more 
expensive  mineral  substance  which  ultimately  supersedes  it  to  so 
great  an  extent.  Even  in  Egypt,  in  the  age  of  the  pyramid-builders, 
the  ornamental  architecture  is  co])ied  in  all  its  details  from  wooden 
constructions.  In  Greece,  when  the  art  reached  its  second  stage,  the 
base  is  essentially  stone,  riid  the  upper  part  only  copied  in  stone  from 
the  earlier  wooden  forms:  and  so  it  was  apparently  in  Mexico;  the 
lower  part  of  the  buildings  is  essentially  massive  stone-work  ;  the 
upper  part  is  copied  from  forms  and  carvings  th«at  must  originally 
have  been  executed  in  wood,  and  are  now  repeated  in  stone. 

The  following  woodcut,  for  instance,  re]>resents  in  its  simplest 
form  what  is  repeated  in  almost  all  these  buildings  —  a  stone  basement 
with  square  doorways,  but  without  windows,  surmounted  by  a  super- 
Btructure  evidently  a  direct  co])y  of  wood-work,  and  forming  part  of 
the  construction  of  the  roof. 

In  most  cases  in  Yucatan  the  superstructure  is  elaborately  carved 
with  masks,  scrolls,  and  carvings  similar  to  those  seen  on  the  \irow& 
of  the  war-boats,  or  in  the  Morals  or  burying-p\ace»  oi  xXv^^oV^w^^v^w 

iBl&DdeTBi 
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Sonietimeti  jitll.irs  arc  usi-'d,  unci  tbe  wooden  construction  i 
even  lower  dowu,  lliough  iiiixi-il  in  tliat  case  witli  jjarts  of  esseol 
litliic  forni. 
the  monstrosity  at  ll* 
carvings,  there  isultni, 
B8  in  the  pal&ce  at  S^.ri 
(Woodcut  No.  10lll),» 
degree  of  eleganct  iB 
the  ilesign  hy  no  mctiM 
to  he  ilesjiieed, 
cspcoiiilly  wheu,  la  ii 
this  iuBtunce,  Ihi?  build- 
ing rises  in  a  jiyramidll 
form  in  three  ti-rracHi 
the  on«  witliln  mil 
above  the  other,  thi- 
D9t,  as  shown  in  tbe 
jjlati  {\Vo(«1cui  N>* 
I  length,  by  110  ft.  in  width.  This,  ihongli 
far  from  being  the  largest  of  these  palncen,  is  one  of  the  mo* 
remarkable,  as  its  terraces,  instead  of  beittg  mere  flights  of  tK\*i 
all  jii-efient  aruhitectnrul  fa9a(1es,  rising  one  above  tlie  otbcc- 
The  upper  and  central  tier  may  possibly  h&vv  Ireen  a  scvud-c«i<>» 


uiilujit.    iFniin  >  Dnw- 


1002),  being  260  ft. 


HDl.    BleTatiou  at  part  c 


Zxjl.    (From  ■  OnwlDg  br  F.  OatbonraodJ 


temple,  and  the  lower  apartinents  appro))riated  to  the  priest*,  but  ' 
IB  more  probable  that  they  were  all  pnlaeea,  the  residences  of  tetnpoC^ 
(Jiiefe,  inasmuch  as  at  \5xmuL\  a,  \'\Tivmv\^  M?\K\fc  is  attacheil  ta  ^* 
fcniMiiig  called  the  Cnsa  Ae\  ViMV>tttiia»isrt,"«\i>iV\a  ^av«.\ft*,iB 


>,  though  on  a  stilt  larger  and  more  ornate  8ca]e.    Thei 
|iHbor  iitHtances  of  the  palace  and  temple  otanding  together. 
u'tiines,  in- 
Kul  of  the  biiild- 
ge  standing 
1  and  above 
rach  otbtT,  as  in 
the  Inst  example, 
they  are  arranged 
■Toaiid    a    coil  It- 
yard,    as    in    that 
called  llic  Casa  de 
las  Moiija*  at  I'.v- 
inai(W.».dcatXo. 
WS),  one  of  the  most  remarkable  hnildings  in  Central  America  for 
I  sixe,  aa  well  as  for  the  elaborateness  of  its  decorations.     Tt  is 
Used  on  three  low  terraces,  reaching  a  totiil  height  of  20  ft.     The 
"Hock  to  the  south,  260  ft.  long,  is  pierced  by  a  trinngiilnr-headed 


[  -pi-r-rnr4k\mmmt 


102.     Plauol  PhIhc 


1  with  lliem  large  [Mirtiii 
r-i   otluT  instr.t.<'.-s,  n 


With  regard  to  coimtrue- 
iioiL,  AB  above  remarlciH),  lU 
-lyU;  may  be  genenUly  clarac- 
I  'liKfil  us  one  remove  from  itie 
..'Hginal  wooden  constnirlion 
I'f  early  times.  No  wooden 
iniililings,  or  even  wooden 
nidfs,  now  remain,  nor  tonU 
:itij  have  bueii  espui'tcd  lo  w- 
eiat  tlie  effects  of  llie  tlimuli'; 
but  many  of  iha  lintvls  of  i!* 
doorways  were  formed  1'? 
wooden  beama,  and  gomi'  "( 
"  ibfse  still  remain,  ihougb  irio»' 
of  them  have  perished,  bring- 
s  of  the  walla  which  were  BujjpoTt*"' 
rl  Kfif-rnlly  s|ieaking  in  tbow  tlirt 
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seem  most  modern,  the  upper  parts  of  the  doorways,  as  well  as  the 
roofs  of  the  chambers,  are  formed  by  bringing  the  courses  nearer 
together  till  they  meet  in  the  centre,  thus  forming  a  horizontal  arch, 
as  it  is  called,  precisely  as  the  Etruscans  and  all  the  earlier  tribes  of 
Pelasgic  race  did  in  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  civilization,  and  as  is 
done  in  India  to  this  day.  This  form  is  well  shown  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  representing  a  chamber  in  the  Casa  de  las  Monjas  at  Uxmal, 
13  ft.  wide.  The  upper  part  of  the  doorway  on  the  right  hand  has 
fallen  in,  from  its  wooden  lintel  having  decayed. 

A  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  this  mode  of  construction  is 
shown  in  the  Woodcut  No.  1005,  representing  a  room  in  a  temple  at 
Chichen  Itza  in  Yucatan.  The  room  is  19  ft.  8  in.  by  12  ft.  9  in. ;  in 
the  centre  of  it  stand  two  pillars  of  stone,  supporting  beams  of  sapote- 
wood,  which  also  forms  the  lintels  of  the  door,  and  over  these  is  the 
stone- vaulting  of  the  usual  construction :  the  whole  apparently  still 
perfect  and  entire,  though  time-worn,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  as 
great  age  as  any  of  the  other  buildings  of  the  place. 

When  the  roof  was  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  it  probably  par- 
took very  much  of  the  same  form,  the  hori- 
zontal beam  being  supported  by  two  struts 
meeting  at  the  centre,  and  framed  up  at  the 
sides,  which  would  at  once  account  for  the 
appearances  shown  in  the  woodcuts  Nos. 
1000,  1001.  It  is  also  probable  that  both 
livfht  and  air  were  introduced  above  the 
walla,  between  the  interstices  of  the  wood-        ^<^-   Diagram  of  Mexican 

'  ^  ^  construction. 

work ;  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the 

strange  erection  on  the  top  of  the  Casa  atPalenque  (Woodcut  No.  998), 
where  the  openings  look  very  like  the  copy  of  a  ventilator  of  some  sort. 
It  is,  of  coarse,  impossible  to  ascribe  any  very  remote  antiquity  to 
buildings  containing  so  much  wood  in  their  construction,  and  erected 
in  a  climate  so  fatal  to  the  durability  of  any  class  of  buildings  what- 
ever. In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bas-reliefs 
are  generally  in  stucco,  which,  however  good,  is  still  a  very  perishable 
material,  and  also  that  the  painting  on  these  and  on  the  walls  is  still 
bright  and  fresh.  In  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Egypt  no  argument 
could  be  drawn  from  these  circumstances :  but  in  a  countrv  subiect 
to  tropical  rains  and  the  heat  and  dryness  of  a  tropical  summer  the 
marvel  is  that  they  should  have  lasted  four  or  five  centuries,  and  still 
more  that  they  should  have  resisted  so  long  the  very  destructive 
powers  of  vegetation.  Taking  all  these  eircumstances  toirctlier,  the 
epoch  of  their  erection  does  not  seem  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  all  that 
remains  for  the  elucidation  of  their  historv  is  that  thev  should  be 
arranged  in  a  sequence  during  the  six  or  eight  centuries  which  may 
have  intervened  between  the  erection  of  the  oldest  and  the  most  uioderiL 
of  these  myBterious  monuments. 
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PERU  is  situated  geographically  so  near  to  Mexico,  and  the  inh; 
itants  of  hoth  countries  had  reached  so  nearly  to  the  same  grad< 
civilization  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  iirst  visited  them  and 
stroyed  their  native  institutions,  that  we  might  naturally  expect  a  ve^ 
considerable  similarity  in  their  modes  of  building  and  styles  of  deco*^  ^ 
tion.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  further  from  the  fact;  indeed,  it  woi^^^^^ 
be  difficult  to  conceive  two  people,  however  remotely  situated  fromo  -— ^^e 
another,  whose  styles  of  art  differ  so  essentially  as  these  two. 

The  Mexican  buildings,  as  we  have  just  seen,  are  characterized  ' 
the  most  inordinate  exuberance  of  carving,  derived  probably,  wi 
many  of  the  forms  of  their  architecture,  from  wooden  originals.  Pe 
on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the  very  few  countries  known  where  timlrm— ^^ 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  primitive  times  so  sparingly  that  itstrac^ — -*^ 
are  hardly  discernible  in  subsequent  constructions;  and,  either  frcr::===^™ 
inability  to  devise,  or  from  want  of  taste  for  such  a  mode  of  decoraticn^^D, 
the  sculptured  forms  are  few  and  insignificant. 

The  material  which  the  Peruvians  seem  to  have  used  earliest  mwi    ^^ 
mud,  and  in  tliat  rainless  cliinnte  m an v  walls  of  this  substance, erectr::^    ^u 
certainly  before  the  Spanish  Conquest,  still  remain  in  a  state  of  ven^T 
tolerable  preservation.    The  next  improvement  on  this  seems  to  ht^  ^'^ 
been  a  sort  of  rubble  masonry  or  concrete :  the  last,  a  Cycloj>GJ*-i»n 
masonrv  of  trreat  beautv  and  soliditv.     Xone  of  these  forms,  nor  rawj 
of  their  derivatives,  are  found  in  Mexico  ;  the  climate  would  not  J>f^ 
mit  of  the  use  of  the  first  —  hardly  of  the  second;  and  in  all  their 
buildintrs,  even  the  earliest,  the  ^lexicans  seem  to  have  known  how  to 
use  stones  carefully  squared  an<l  set  with  horizontal  beds. 

Another  distinct i(m  which  IVruvian  art  has  in  common  with  many 
of  those  derived  from  purely  stone  construction,  is  the  sloping  sides  of 


'aiSTOltlCAL  XUTIt 

le  opeoingB — a  form  invented  on  purpose  to  diminish  tho  neceseary  I 
M!of  ihe  lintel.    There  are  two  ilisoliargitig  nrches  so  constructed  [ 
St  L^xmul,  but,  so  fai'  as  is  knowu,  none  anywiiere  else  ;  and  no  single 
ojmning  of  thiit  class  in  the  whole  arcliitectural  province  of  Hexico, 
The  roofs  and  ui)per  paits  of  the  larger  openings,  on  the  contrary, 
t    univerBally  slope    in    that    country.      In  Peru  llie   roofo  are  I 
B  flat,  or  domical,  and  the  sides  of  the  openings  always  strfught- 


These  remarks  ought  perhajis,  in   strictness,  to  be  applied  to  iha 

arebitfctiire  of  tliL'  Incns  alone  —  the  only  one  with  which  we  have 

I  .hitherto  l"_i.ii   rn.cli.  .i--.jit-Liijl>  >1.     It.  .■.■iiilv,  Ijuu  uvur  it  has  dawned 


I  nil,  that  before  I)i<-  time  of  Manco  Capac  the  regions  of  Peru 
lOUt  the  I„ike  Titicueii  wei-e  inhabited  by  a  rate  of  Aymaras,  who 
e  left  traces  of  their  art  in  this  re-ffion.  tionie  ilhistrations  of  the 
mains  uf  Tia  Hnanacn,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Titicacn,  have  | 
icheil  this  country,  and  from  them  we  gather  that  the  style 
kntially  diffcicnt  fi-om  that  of  the  Incas.  The  most  characteristic  i 
IttinctioQ  being  that  in  the  Ayniara  style  all  the  jambs  of  the  doors  I 
e  perpendicular,  and  all  the  angles  right  angles.  In  the  Ini^a  style, 
I  the  contrary,  the  jambs  are  almost  all  universally  sloping,  ani] 
tsngular  fortns  are  by  no  means  c<immon. 

At  Tia  Huanitcu  there  are  two  doorways,  each  cut  out  of  a  single 

ol  hard   volcanic  stone.     That  shown  in  Woodcut  Ko.  lOOT 

tewarcB  JO  ft.  in  height  .ind  13  ft.  3  in.  rctos*  flvi  Voi;.-,  w  i9.*,\«i  | 

i  broken  in  two,  appfttcnUy  V>Y  an.  «M^S\ops^"i  ^ 


In  tlie  opntre  of  it  is  a  nmak  fut  with  very  coijsidcraMo  ekill,  and  oa 

each  side  »  uiiiiilfer  uf  jpunels  coulaimiig  incisfU  emblemstical  fi^rvs 

wliost-  purport  and  ineanitig  havu  not  yet  bt-eii  exjiliitiied.     Tliv  irtlirr 

(Joorway  (  Wooaciil  No.  KJU8)  i»  erect  au<i  enlm--,  Vmt  jierfcctly  plain. 

lu   uuly   oniamt-nu    an 

s(|iiar«  sinkings  cut  with 

^^  tlip    adDiirablf    pnx-wion 

■  nnil  cleaniMS  <TliitrncU!ri»- 

tic  of  till'  style* 

'J'liiTe  is  nUo  jit   Tin 

IfiinTiuoii  n  grcnt  nitiutiil, 

.tjipaivntly  nbtiiil  I0O(l  ft. 

long  by  400  in  wi.Uii,  ImiI 

Uie  Moiip  rpti'imimt  lli:it 

gavr    it    form    hns     Ut-n 

rnitovcd  in  iiioitpni  tinu-s, 

60  ilint  itH  shajii'  U  nndtfr- 

tiiignielialite.     It  nrue  a]>> 

pari-ntly  surniiin'lol  hv  i 

rati^L'  uf   iiHinulitliic   piU 

Inis    111'    obcli^B,   like    a 

fryluncsc     ilagoba,     nnil 

liiiii  11  wall  of  Cyt-lopi-nn 

masonry    outside     iIk-m.-. 

Tliere  is  also  s  8(|uare  maikcd  out  by  sitnibn-  pillars,  eat-li  of  &  siiiylr 

Htoiif,  t(*  io  20  ft.  in  beiyht,  but  whelbor  oritrinally  connorlvfl  or  ii<« 

eimnni  now  bo  ascertained.    Tbc  wonder  of  tlie  place,  Iiowi-vit,  i*  » 

monuini-nl  of  vitv  unoertain  destination,  called  llie  "KcntH  of  tbt 

Juilgi'8,'*  uonsisling  of  great  aliibs  i>f  rtnnc — tbere  are  cither  ihrre  itr 

fonr,  oncli  SQ  ft.  «q.  and  5  ft.  ll.ii-k,  iit  one  end  i.f  wbich  ti.e  si-ats  an- 

carved.     Willuiut  ilctailcil  plans  hihI  drawings  it  is  dilTicnlt  to  form 

any  relinblo  opinion  ri'<;ardiiig  thise  remains,  but   it  does  eeeni  tliat 

the  people  who  c'X.'i'iilcfl  tbem  had  a  wonderfnl  power  of  i|iiarryuiji 

and   nioving  lutisscs,  ami  an   aspiration   after  eternity  very  unttke 

anything  else  found  in  this  eontiueut,  and  the  detail*  of  their  onuu 

miuitatlon  neitlier  resemble  those  of  Mexico  nor  the  siicceeiiin-t  »t]rlvi 

of  the  Id  ens.' 


'"^SS^r^" 


■■lewny  nl  Flo  lOm 


II  riltlngrillJl.l 


>  It  i«  only  fnir  to  slale   Hull  Mr,  i 

Markluiiii  IJonnial  Boy.  Oeo,  Soc,  toI.  i 
xlL  p.  aOTI  ilenits  ihe  Aynisra  oristn  of 

Ule   Tia   IIiinnBea  nlins.  tinil   iwiTibi-"  I 

them  Io  the  IneaB.  and  consinini^ntly  I 

ilUpU(«ii    lli«    illstlnetiua    TK>lnte<l    out  '. 

»bove.     Tlie  trulh  seetiiB   lo   tie  tlint,  ' 
imiJl  we  i*ft  more  photopuphs  or  dr- 
Wled  Urawiujta,  all  conclusions  rcicnnl- 


Elhnulogk'itlSoeicty  of  Lomlonla  J 

mo. 


In  his  travels  In  Ptiii  Mr.  Markliam  (lescribea  several  towers  i 
vxiBttng  at  Silhistarii  (Wooilcnt  Ni>.  1009),  wliidi  lie  ascribes  to  the  J 
samp  people.     Tlifse  niir  i^trtainly  B«pitl(.'hrHl,  auil  are  still  ftlteil  \ 
lioDes,  wb'ch  H  ere   aj  j  a  e  tlj  tl  ro    n   '      h>  an  opening  at  the  top, , 
and  rested    nnla        r       llecr      ftlehl  ling. 

Mr.  Markli  fo  t     t    >    r    ir    se     rvl  other  monnments  1 

of  this  clans      tl     sa        1  h   c    il     i     1  cb  t  would  be  extremely  I 

interesting,  tu  kuuw      or         \h  tl  e  e  ee    ns  I  t    i?  doubt  tbnt  they  aro  I 

older  Uiau  tl  e  l  n  e  of  tl  o  I       s  n  o  1  fy  to  n  emisidei-uble  J 

I.  extern  any  o|  u  i  1  to  tbe  origin  of  their  J 


IIP  they  add  aiioihi' 
with  American  anhitocmrt. 


d  |)rob.  I 


Bcsidoa  the  sirongly-marked  distiiirlion  that  cxinl*  bctwctn  the 
nbltecture  of  Mexico  and  Perii,  we  have  the  negittivo  evidpnce  of 
■  lii«lory  and  traditions,  which  make  no  montioo  of  any  intM"- 
nnrse  betwuen  the  PeruvUns  nod  any  people  to  the  northward. 
!bUi  however,  Is  not  of  mitch  weight,  as  there  are  no  .lecoiinta  at  alt 
Irhicb  go  farther  ba«k  than  three  or  four  centuries  before  iho  Spanish 
[tiesti  and  onr  knowledge  of  who  the  Aymaras  were  ts  rtlll  ^-njfUB 
p  tbe  eitreme. 

'  At  about  that  period  it  i*  fahlud  tlmtn  godlike  man,  ManeoCapac, 
JpMred,  with  a  divine  consort,  on  an  island  in  the  I^ake  of  Titiracn, 
mrneyitig  fi^oni  wlionco  they  taught  the  rude  and  nneivili/xi'd  inhab-  i 
mt«  of  the  country  to  till  tlie  uroimdj  to  build  honses  ami  lowna,  ! 


r  AlitlllTECTUItB. 

and  tQ  livo  together  in  communities;  and  made  for  them  sucb  | 
an<1  regulations  as  were  requisite  for  these  put-posea. 

Like    the   Indian   Baeciius,   Manco   Capac   was  after  his   d^ 
reverenced  as  a  god,  and  his  deseendants,  tiie  lucns.  were  considi 
as  of  divine  origin,  and  worshipjit^d  ns  cliililn-n  of  tim  Sun,  vrhieh  *] 
the  great  object  of  Peruvian  nduration.     At  the  time  of  the  Spn 
cotiiiuest  llie  twelfth  descendant  nf  Manco  Capuv  wns  on  tlie  tlirf 
but,  his  father  liaving  married  as  one  of  his  wives  a  w 
Indian  race,  llie  prestige  of  tlie  pnrily  of  Inca  blood  was  tarni 
and  thp  country  was  torn  by  civil  wars,  whicli  greatly  facilitate 
progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  conquests  under  the  unBcrupu 
Pizarro. 


1  Uuuw,    (Prom  ■  Skeuti  by  J.  B.  Pratln 


Both  from  its  style  and  the  traditions  attached  to  it,  the  a 
building  of  the  Incas  seems  to  be  that  called  the  hougi>  of  ' 
Capnc,  on  an  Island  in  tlie  Lake  of  Titicaca.  The  part  sliown  iafl 
woodcut  (No.  1010)  is  curvilinear  In  form,  standing  on  a  low  t 
and  surmounted  by  npper  chambers,  hardly  deserving  the 
towers.  Ail  the  doorways  have  sloping  jambs,  and  the  masom 
of  nide,  irregular  polygonal  blocks  of  no  great  size.  Inside  the  \ 
are  a  number  of  small  square  chambora,  lighted  only  from  tti«  H 
way. 

A  more  ad\'anced  specimen  of  building,  thoug]]  inferior  in  n 
is  the  twofltoried  edifico  called   the  House  of  the  Nnnii,  or  of  J 
Virgins  of  the  Sun,  in  the  same  place  (Woodcut  No.  1011). 
nearly  square  in  plan,  though  with  low  projecting  wings  on  OM  ij 


BK.II.CK.nL        HOUSE  OF  THE  VIBGIX8  OP  THE  SUN. 
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and  is  divided  into  twelve  aiiiall  square  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  as  many  similar  rooms  above  thcni.  Several  of  these  ch.iinliers 
irere  surrounded  by  others,  and  those  that  had  no  doors  externally 
had  no  openings  like  windows  (except  one  with  two  slits  in  the  u]ii>er 
story);  and  tliey  must  have  been  as  dark  as  dungeons,  unless  the 
apper  ones  were  lighted  from  the  roof,  which  is  by  no  means  i]n|iro1l> 
able  The  most  striking  architei.t  iral  features  they  possess  art  the 
doorways,  which  exactly  resemble  the  Etruscan  both  m  shajw,  and 
mode  of  decoration  We  are  able  in  this  case  to  rely  upon  the  accu- 
racy  of  the  representation  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  close 
umilanty 


lOU.    UooHofthel 


Tf^r^"" 


e  ch  by  J  B  PentUnd.) 


Another  bailding  on  lUo  island  of  Coata,  in  the  snoreil  Lake  of 
Titicaca,  is  rused  on  five  low  terraces,  and  surrounds  three  nicies  of  a 
rourtyard,  its  principal  decoration  being  a  range  of  doorways,  some 
of  them  false  ones,  constructed  with  upright  jambs,  but  contracted  at 
the  top  by  projectlni;  courses  of  ninatmry,  like  inverted  stairs,  in  tliis 
instance,  however,  only  imitntive,  as  the  buiMing  is  qf  rubble. 

The  masonry  of  the  principal  tomb  represented  in  the  AVoodctit 
No.  1012  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  middle  style  of 
masonry;  less  rude  than  tlint  of  the  house  of  M.inco  Ca]>nc,  but  Icsh 
perfect  thui  that  of  many  subsequent  examjiles.  It  is  Kqnaro  in  plan 
— a  rare  form  for  a  tomb  in  any  part  of  the  world  —  and  flat-roofed. 
The  sepulchral  chamber  occupies  the  base,  and  is  covered  by  a  floor, 
above  which  is  the  only  opening.  The  other  tomb  in  tlio  liai-kgroimil 
{a  likewise  ■qaarc,  but  differs  from  the  first  in  being  of  bcttci'masonrv, 
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FERDVLUI  ABCUITECTUHB. 


and  having  been  originally  covered,  apparently,  with  a  dome-Bhap«d 
roof  either  of  chiy  or  stucco.  Some  of  these  tombs  are  circular, 
though  the  square  form  seems  more  commoD,  in  those  at  least  which 
have  been  noticed  by  Kuropeana. 


irntB.   (FrDm  a  Drftwlng 


specidien  of  tlie  porfcctod  masonry  of  the  Peruvians  ia  ropro- 
.1  in  til.'  WiMiilctit  Xn.  mii!.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  a 
dravanserai,  or  T'tm- 
boa,  erected  by  tlie  lust 
Incaa  on  uie  groal  nnfl 
they  made  from  thrir 
oldest  e:i)iitnl,  Cuzco,  to 
Sinca.  Tlie  road  was 
itself  perhaps  the  most 
pxtraonliiiary  work  of 
their  rnce,  lieing  built  M 
lanri-     blocks     of     h:inl 

I'u..-!'"""  ""'""  stone,  fitted  togi'thi-r 
witli  the  greatest  nicety, 

to  roTtiaiu  entire  to  the  present  day  jii 

il  l>y  the  hand  of  man. 

1  he  cibsiTveil,  is  in  regular  courses,  and 

Its  heiiiL'  I'erfeclly  fitted,  and  so  close  aa 

111'  manner  of  our  nistieations. 

i-  two  evtremes  juat  mentioned  are  lli>- 


ri'tl  constructed   ; 


Bk.  U.  Cb.  lU. 


WALLS  OF  CnZCO. 
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valla  of  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capitnl  of  the  kingdom,  forming  altogether 
the  most  remarkable  specimen  now  exiBtiiig  of  the  masonry  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians.  They  are  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  lime- 
Btone,  of  polygonal  form,  but  beautifully  fitted  together ;  some  of  tho 


stones  are  8  and  10  ft.  in  leiiijth,  by  at  least  half  as  much  in  width 
and  depth,  and  weigh  fnnrt   fifteen  to  twenty  tons;  these  are  piled 


r  the  other  in  three 


i-ssive  terraces,  and,  a 


from  the  plan,  are  arrauged  \N'it]i  a  degree  of  skill  iiowhvn'  else  to  be 


met  with  in  any  work  i>f  fiirttticalitm  anii' 
gunpowder.  To  nae  a  nioileni  tcrni,  it  is  a 
the  re-CDtering  angles  are  generally  fttrlit  : 
every  part  is  seen,  and  as  jicTfeelly  Hanked  i 
fortifications  of  the  present  day. 


ii)r  III  the  invention  of 
f.irtilii-atii.n  <ii  l<-i.<iiih: 
(idvs.  so  CMiitrivrd  tliiit 
s  in  tilt.-  best  Kuropean 
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It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this  perfection  should  have  been 
reached  by  a  rude  people  in  Southern  America  while  it  escaped  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  the  MedisBval  engineers.  The  true 
method  of  its  attainment  was  never  discovered  in  Europe  until  it  was 
forced  on  the  attention  of  military  men  by  the  discovery  of  gun- 
powder. Here  it  is  used  by  a  people  who  never  had,  so  far  as  we 
know,  an  external  war,  but  who,  nevertheless,  have  designed  the  most 
perfectly-planned  fortress  we  know. 

Between  these  various  specimens  are  many  more,  some  less  perfect 
than  the  walls  of  Cuzco,  showing  greater  irregularity  in  the  fonn, 
and  a  greater  admixture  of  large  and  small  stones  than  are  there 
found;  others,  in  which  all  the  blocks  are  nearly  of  the  same  size, 
and  the  angles  approach  nearly  to  a  right  angle.  Examples  occur  of 
every  intermediate  gradation  between  the  house  of  Manco  Capac 
(Woodcut  No.  1010)  and  the  Tambos  (Woodcut  No.  1013),  precisely 
corresponding  with  tlie  gradual  progress  of  art  in  Latium,  or  any 
European  country  where  tlu'  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic  style  of  building 
has  been  found.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  a  series  of  examples 
collected  by  Mr.  Pentland  from  the  Peruvian  remains  might  l>e 
engraved  for  a  description  of  Italy,  and  Dod well's  illustrations  of 
those  of  Italy  would  serve  equally  to  illustrate  the  buildings  of  South 
America. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable 
that  at  s()]]ie  future  time  we  may  be  able  to  trace  a  connection  between 
the  stvles  of  nrciiitecture  existins:  in  Central  America  and  those  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Old  World  ;  but  for  the  pres<?nt,  at  least, 
that  of  IVru  nmst  be  considered  as  one  of  the  isolated  styles  of  the 
world.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  style  offers 
more  teni|>ti!ijjj  baits  to  tliose  who  are  inclined  to  speculate  on  such  a 
subject.  The  sloping  jambs,  the  window  cornices,  the  polygonal 
masonry,  and  other  forms,  so  closely  resemble  what  is  found  in  the 
old  Pelasixic*  cities  of  Greece  and  Italv  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  thnt  there  mav  be  some  relation  between  them.  Either,  it 
mav  be  arirued,  men  in  certain  circumstances  do  the  same  thiners  in 
tlie  same  manner,  as  instinctivelv  as  bees  or  beavers,  or  by  some 
means  or  otlier  tlie  arts  of  the  Old  World  have  been  transferred  to 
the  New.  In  the  present  instance,  at  all  events,  the  latter  view  can 
hardly  be  sustained.  Tiie  distance  of  2000  years  in  time  that  elapsetl 
l)etw(»en  the  erection  of  the  European  and  American  examples  is  too 
great  to  be  easily  bridged  over,  and  the  distance  in  space  is  a  still 
more  insuperable  objection.  Even,  however,  if  it  were  attempted  to 
explain  these  away,  the  introduction  of  the  Aymara  style  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  settle  the  (piestion.  If  that  style  preceded  that  of  the 
Incas,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  did,  it  cuts  across  anv 
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Bach  speculations.  Its  jambs  are  perpendicular,  its  angles  rigidly 
rectangular,  its  surfaces  smooth,  and  it  is  altogether  as  unlike  the 
style  that  succeeded  it  as  can  well  be  conceived.  We  seem,  therefore, 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sloping  jambs  of  Inca  architecture 
are  only  a  natural  expedient  for  shortening  the  length  of  the  lintel, 
and  their  polygonal  masonry  probably  arose  from  the  surfaces  of 
cleavage  or  fracture,  into  which  certain  kinds  of  stones  naturally 
split. 

Although,  therefore,  we  are  unable,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
to  trace  the  external  relation  of  the  Peruvians  to  the  bther  races  of 
the  American  continent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  her  archi- 
tectural remains  are  properly  investigated,  we  shall  understand  her 
history,  and  be  able  to  assign  to  her  civilization  its  proper  rank,  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  nations.  Eventually,  also,  we  need  not 
despair  of  being  able  to  determine  whether  the  gentle  subjects  of 
the  Incas  belonged  to  the  Polynesian,  or  to  which  other  of  the  great 
families  of  mankind. 

When,  indeed,  we  look  back  on  the  progress  that  has  been 
achieved  in  the  last  few  years,  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  a  limit  to 
the  extent  to  which  architf  ,tur^  may  ^  e  i  ployed  in  investigations 
of  this  sort.  It  was  not,  of  coarse,  even  pcbnjle  to  rise  to  the  con- 
ception of  such  a  scheme  for  tracing  the  affinities  of  mankind,  till 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  had  been  explored,  and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  knowledge  attained  to  render  it  certain  that  no  such 
exceptions  existed  as  would  invalidate  the  general  conclusions  arrived 
at.  Now,  however,  that  this  has  been  done,  and  that  we  are  enabled 
to  survey  and  to  group  the  whole,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
great  stone  book  on  which  men  of  all  countries  and  all  ages  have 
engraved  their  thoughts,  and  to  which  they  have  committed  their 
highest  aspirations,  is,  of  all  those  of  its  class  now  open  to  us,  the 
most  attractive,  and  for  some  purposes  the  most  instructive.  Xo  one 
who  has  followed  the  inquiry  can  well  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  more 
architectural  ethnology  will  take  its  proper  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
important  adjuncts  to  all  inquiries  into  the  affinities  and  development 
of  the  various  families  of  mankind. 
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(Ihe  folomes  are  indicated  by  Roman,  the  pages  by  Arabie,  nnmenUt.] 


▲ABHUU8. 


▲LHAJKBRA.. 


•^-iRHUUS,  church  at,  ii,  106.    The  Frue 

Kirehe,  105. 
-Abacus,  when  and  when  not  required, 
i,  249.  note, 

-Abbeville,  i,  562. 

-<^bbey8,  Cistercian,  .,  14  Cluny,  497. 
Abbaye  aux  Uommes  and  Abbaye  aux 
Dames.  Caen,  513, 516, 518.  St.  Denis, 
524.  Convey,  ii,  13.  Their  sites  in 
England,  ii,  171.  Kilconnel,  228.  Jer- 
point,  230. 

.bd-el-MaIek,   mosques  erected   or  re- 
stored by,  ii,  503,  507. 
Lbd-el-Rahman,  mosque  founded  by,  ii, 
523,  528. 

-^bencerrages,  hall  of  the,  ii,  535. 

-^berbrothock,  ii,  222. 

-Aberdeen  Cathedral,   nave  and  spires, 
ii,  220.     Material  employed,  220. 

-^bemethy,  S<*otland,  architectural  ele- 
ment at,  ii,  202. 

-Abo,  Sweden,  church  at,  ii,  101. 

-<^bou  Abdallah,  court  in  tlie  Alhambra 
built  by,  ii,  532. 

^^braham's  burial-place,  i,  284,  ii51. 

-A^bsalom.  so-called  tomb  of,  i,  ;^'57. 

-Abu  Gosh  (Kirjath-Jearim),  noteworthy 
church  at,  ii,  411. 

-A.bydos,  i*emains  of  temples  at,  i,  124. 
Historical  value  of  the  tablet  found 
tliere,  124.    Arch  in  the  temple,  204. 

-A^cropolis,  restored  view  of  the,  i,  231. 
Plan,  241.    Early  temple,  242. 

-A^drlan  I.,  Pope,  first  church-tower 
builder,  ii,  316. 

^*glna,  age  of  temple  at,  i,  242.  Dimen- 
sions, ibid,  note.    Restored,  243. 

-^r^hot,  Belgium,  church  at,  i,  595. 

-^^thetic  clement  In  art,  I,  4-10. 

-^\«"lca,  basilican    churches    in,   i,  404, 

.  405. 
"^SHadoe,  near  Killamey,  doorway  at,  ii 

^^ese,  S.  bMJllon  church,  Rome,  its 
3f^»<»^O0.  Aisles,  4iO.  Section  and 
^Imd,  417. 


Agostino,  S.  basilican  church,  Rome,  1, 
410.     Its  style,  410. 

Agrigentum,  Doric  temples  at,  1,  244. 
TeTamones  in  the  great  temple,  259. 
Plan,  261.  Peculiarities  of  form  and 
construction,  261.  Elevation  and  sec- 
tion, 263.     How  lighted,  263. 

Agrippa,  baths  said  to  have  been  built 
by,  i,  331. 

Ahmed,  Sultan,  mosque  founded  by,  ii, 
544. 

Aigues  Morte,  fortified  town  of,  i,  586. 

Aillas,  facade  of  church  at,  i,  480. 

Ainay,  west  front  of  church  at,  i,  497. 

Aisles  in  basilican  churches,  Rome,  i, 
410.  Their  alleged  indispensability, 
485.  Example  of  five  aisles,  554. 
Seven  aisles,  59(J. 

Aix,  France,  baptistery  at,  i,  462.  Clois- 
ter, 465. 

Aix-la-Chapellc,  circular  church  at,  its 
founder,  etc,  ii,  37.  Plan  and  arrange- 
ments, 38.  Choir,  80.  Charlemagne's 
palace,  45,  See  ii,  314. 

Aizaini,  temple  at,  i,  219. 

Albano,  tomb  of  Aruns  at,  i,  289. 

Albans,  S.  ii,  192. 

Alby  Cathedral,  peculiarities  of  its  con- 
struction, i,  471,  582.     See  ii,  151,  268. 

Alcala,  Paranimfo  at,  ii,  279,  note. 

Alcantara,  Trajan's  bridge  at,  i,:«9,  375. 

Alcazar,  Seville,  ii,  531. 

Alcobaga,  church  at,  ii,  290. 

Alct,  apse  at,  i,  456.  Interior,  457.  See 
ii,  249. 

Ali^xjindcr  Scverus,  Column  of  Victory 
erected  by,  i,  340. 

Alexandria,  Diocletian's  column  at,  I, 
340. 

Algeria,  architecture  of,  ii,  521. 

Al-IIadhr,  palace  and  edifices  at,  i,  378- 
;X2,  38(5,  note, 

Alhambra,    the,    ii,    526,    532.      Date, 
foimders,  eU:^,. ,  Tv^Vi.   Y\w\\,  "vV>.    "^vc^^^.- 
rials  ot  t\\e  \)m\CL\xi!^^  Con^sV.  vs>\  \Avs\Dka»^ 
etc,  ;^. 
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Alost,  belfry  of,  i,  (501. 

Alsace,  i,  447.     Churches:  Kosheim,  ii, 

31.  Ottmarsheim,  4().    Thann,  65.    Its 

glory  and  boast,  t»5.     See  Strasburg. 
Altenberg,  cloisters  at,  ii,  49. 
Altenburg,     near    Cologne,    merits    of 

church  of,  ii,  67. 
Altenf  urt,  circular  chapel  at,  ii,  43. 
Alyattes,  tomb  or  tumulus  of,  i,  221,  222. 

284,  28<5. 
Amalfi,  cloisters  at,  ii,  887. 
Amati,     facade    of     Milan      Cathedral 

finislied  by,  ii,  342. 
Amenophis  III.,  tomb  of,  i,  128, 
America,    ancient,    architecture  of,   ii, 

Amiens  Cathedral,  i,  45.5,  533.  Its 
plan,  537.  ProiK)rtional  defects,  542. 
Flying  buttresses,  575.  Stalls,  582. 
Compared  with  Cologne,  ii,  51),  60. 
With  English  examples,  16;^,  165, 167. 

Amphitheatre:  Etruscan,  at  Sutri,  i,  28^3, 
324.  Flavian,  or  Colosseum,  Rome, 
326-328.  Capua,  329.  Nimes,  Ve- 
rona, Pola,  329.  Otricoll,  the  *'  Cas- 
trense,"  Aries,  3:iO. 

Amrith,  peculiar  monument  and  tomb 
at,  i,  229. 

Amrou,  mosque  of,  ii,  406.  Date  and 
original  dimensions,  507.  Ground-plan 
and  arches,  508,  509.     Minaret,  513. 

Amsterdam,  churches  at,  i,  608. 

Ancona,   Trajan's  arch  at,  i,  ;335. 

Ancyra,  church  of  St,  Clement  at,  ii,  454. 

Audernach,  church  at,  ii,  29.  The 
Weigh-tower,  85. 

Andrew's,  S.  Scotland,  cathetlral  of, 
ii,  220. 

Angeli,  S.  Penigla,  circular  church  of, 
i,  4:{2,  433. 

Angelo,  S.  castle  of,  Rome,  i,  344.  Bap- 
tistery of  Mont  St.  Angelo,  11,  395. 

Angers,  cathedral  of,  i,  48^^.  Church  of 
St.  Triuite,  484.  St.  Sergius,  486. 
Arches  recently  discovered,  castle,  etc., 
490. 

Angilbertus,  silver  altar  of,  ii,  306. 

AngoulOnie,  domical  cathedral  of,  i,  4(U). 
Plan  and  section,  470.     Fa<;ade,  480. 

Ani,  capital  of  Armenia,  cathedral  of, 
ii,  470.  Side  elevation,  471.  Tombs, 
472.     Column,  474. 

Anjou,  architectural  j)rovince  of,  its 
boundaries,  etc.,  i,  443,  44(J.  Age  of 
its  greatest  splendor,  4HS.  Exain])les 
of  its  church  architecture,  48'*>-489. 
Conventual  buildings,  castles,  etc.,  4n9, 
4iM). 

Announa,  Algeria,  basilican  church  at, 
i,  4<U. 

Antelami's  baptister>',  Parma,  ii.  350. 

Antheniius  of  Thralles,  great  architec- 
tural work  of,  ii,  44.3. 

Antinoe,  Hadrian's  arrh  at,  i,  336. 

Antioch,  Constantine's  church  at,  ii,  4;i5. 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  temple  of,  i, 
301,  807. 


Antrim,  tower-doorway  in,  ii,  233,  m>/^, 
2:35. 

Antwerp  Cathedral,  i,  540,  589.  Propor- 
tional defects,  595.  Plan  and  i>i  ire, 
596.  Church  of  St.  Jacques.  59B. 
Boucherie,  605.     Exchange,  60.'. 

Apocalyptic  churches,  the  seven,  ii.  i^ 

Apollinare  Nuovo  and  Apollinare  in 
Classe,  SS.,  Ravenna,  basilicas  of,  i, 
422-424. 

Apollo,  temples  of:  Branchidse,  i.  247, 
248.     Bassae,  260,  264. 

Apollo  Didymaeus,  Ionic  temple  to,  i, 
246.    Dimensions,  248. 

Apollo  Epicurius,  Doric  temple  of,  i.  243. 

Apostles,  churches  dedicated  to  tlie:  Co- 
logne, i,  592.  Salonica,  ii,  24.  Con- 
stantinople, 457,  588. 

Appian  Way,  i,  373. 

Apse,  early  example  of,  1,  306.  Its  use 
in  Roman  basilicas,  318,  321,  402.  In 
early  Christian  churches,  4CW.  ^ 
venna,428.  lYcble  apse,  424.  Torcello, 
427.  Singular  example  at  St.  Quinide, 
456.  Alet,  457.  Tri-apsal  church. 
Planes,  462.  Cnias,  463.  Romane«^uf 
form,  475.  The  apse  proper  as  distin- 
guished from  the  chevet,  475.  Qu«^ 
queville,  512.  St.  Stephen's,  Caen; 
Bayeux,  520.  Gernrode,  ii.  12. 
Treves,  15.  Mayence,  21.  Cologw, 
24-26.  Bonn,  26.  Scandinavian 
example,  101.  St.  Bartolomeo,  ToWo, 
280.  Pavia,  305.  Verona,  810.  J^ 
Pellino,  .377.  Lydda,  412.  Kalb  I>ou- 
zeh,  425,  426.  Salonica,  457.  Misira, 
461.  Use  made  of  the  apse,  ii,  1"'-^ 
See  Chevet. 

Apulia,  churches  in,  ii,  368,  377, 390. 

Aqueduct:  Etruscan,  at Tusculuni.i. 291. 
Roman,  at  Nimes,  Segovia  and  Tana- 
gona.  373,  374. 

Aquileja,  basilican  church  at  ii.  11,  n(*^^- 

Aquitania,  architectural  boundaries  of »» 
443,  445.  Style  peculiar  to  the  pro- 
vince, 4iMi,  Examples  of  same.  4^^ 
4S2.  Chevet  churches,  473-479.  ft- 
Qiules,  480. 

Arabs,  architectural  habits  of  the,  Ii,  w 
Considerations  in  regard  to  their  i^ 
migration  into  other  lands,  49&— 500. 

Arbroath,  ii,  222. 

Arc  de  l':fitoile,  Paris,  1,  30. 

Arcades  of  the  Romans,  i,  303.  At  Spj- 
latro,  :504.  German  example,  Ii.  ^ 
Holyrood,  219.  St.  Giovanni  » 
Laterano,  389.     Saracenic,  510. 

Arch,  objection  of  the  Hindus  to  the. »» 
22,  207.  To  what  extent  knoiR-n  i«  "* 
Egyptians,  204-208.  Example*  »[ 
Nimroud  and  Khorsabad,  205,  0\At» 
in  Europe,  206.  Delos,  237.  Etrwttf 
examples,  2iK),  291.  Advances  of  W 
Romans,  296.  Screen  at  Angera.  4» 
Horseshoe  arch  at  Gollingen,  ii.  *• 
Oxford,  149.  Jedburgh,  204.  Kel«» 
2a5.    Holyrood,  219.     CkmnMOW**' 
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m,  Thessalonica,  421.  Moeque  of 
Ainrou,  509.  Ctesiphon,  386.  See 
Pointed  Arehes.  Triumphal  Arches. 
Arcliieology  an  essential  adjunct  in  Eth- 
nological studies,  U  ^»  ^>  ^-  Instance 
of  its  value,  282. 

Architecture:  points  of  view  from  which 
it  may  be  studied ;  value  of  the  historic 
method,  i,  3.  Principles  distinguishing 
it  from  painting  and  sculpture,  4. 
Their  office  in  connection  with  it,  .j. 
Earlier  and  later  syst4*ms:  result  of 
the  latter,  11, 12.  Definition  of  the  art 
and  elucidations  of  same,  12,  13.  lie- 
spective  provinces  of  engineer  and  ar- 
chitect, 15,  16.  Technical  principles: 
Mass,  16.  Stability,  17.  Durability, 
18.  Materials,  19.  Construction,  22. 
Form,  25.  Proportion,  2(5.  Car\'ed 
ornament,  31.  Decorative  color,  8.'>. 
Sculpture  and  painting,  37.  Uni- 
formity, 39.  Imitation  of  Nature,  41. 
Association,  43.  New  style,  44.  Pros- 
pects, 47.  Essential  fact  in  connection 
with  architectural  history,  55.  Chief 
divisions  therein,  85.  Various  styles: 
See  Assyrians,  Byzantine,  Christian, 
Egypt,  England,  Etruscan,  France, 
Germany,  Gothic,  Greeks,  Mexico, 
Moors,  Pai^n,  Romanesque,  Romans, 
Scandinavia,    Saracens,    Sassanian. 

Arculf,  the  Monk,  on  the  mosque  el-Ak- 
sah,  ii,  504. 

Ardmore,  bas-relief  at,  ii,  2:^.  Round 
tower,  2.30. 

Arezzo,  church  of  Sta.  Maria  at,  ii,  .374. 

.Argent,  Mark  d\  church  erected  by,  i, 
524,  5.59,  ii,  02. 

Aristoteles  of  ik>lo.s^na,  Russian  church 
ascribed  to,  ii,  4SU. 

Aries,  amphitheatre  at.  i,  .*i:JO.  Church 
of  St.  Trophime,  454.  455.  Tower,  402. 
Cloisters.  404.     Spi-  ii.  IS5,  4(4. 

Armenia,  ii,  412.  Examples  of  its  an'hi- 
tecture,  403-477.     Srt^  Ani. 

Amolfo  di  Lapo,  cathedral  built  by,  ii, 
:«l-:j:«.     ^sV^-Lapo. 

Arpino,  Etruscan  gateway  at,  i,  2iMJ. 

Arranmore,  Gal  way.  ii,  221). 

Arsinoe,  pillar  of  Victory  at,  i,  :J4<). 

Artemisia,  tomb  erected  by,  i,  272. 

Aruns,  tomb  at  AU)ano  of.  i,  28i^  24-3. 

Aryans,  first  users  of  iron,  i,  50.  Their 
oriffin,  migrations,  etc.,  74,  75.  Purity 
and  exaltetlness  of  their  religion,  7ti, 
77.  Form  of  jjovernment,  prevalence 
of  caste,  etc. ,  77,  7S.  Morals  and  Lit- 
erature: result  of  the  |H^rfe<rt  structure 
of  their  lanKua^^e,  7i»,  8<).  Wliy  the 
Fine  Arts  do  not  flourish  among  them, 
81.  Their  proficiency  in  the  useful 
arts,  82.  Their  tnie  Tiiission,  82.  In 
Spain,  ii.  244.  In  Russia,  481.  See  i, 
65,  71,  7.3,  74,  2:^2.  ii,  121. 

Asia  Minor,  ailvantageous  [KMition  of, 
epoch  of  its  history,  etc.,  i,  220.  Oldest 
remains,  221.    Tuinnii  and  rock-cut 


monuments.  221 -22;!  Lycia  aiui  its 
tombs,  224-2:j0.  Existence  of  an 
Ionic  onler,  245.  Corinthian  example, 
247.  Theatres,  271.  Turkish  con- 
quest, ii,  .'MX). 

Asoka,  Buddhist  king,  result  of  his  alli- 
ance with  Magas,  i,  270,  note.  Sn  ii, 
500. 

Assisi,  church  at,  ii,  324,  325,  320. 

Assos,  gateway  at.  i,  238. 

Assyria,  result  of  recent  discoveries  in, 
i,'245. 

Assyrians,  borrowings  of  the  Greeks  1  rom 
the,  i,  33,  So,  147.  Examples  of  their 
architecture  how  preserved,  08.  Fonn 
of  their  pyramids,  100.  Occasiu.i  of 
their  rise,  14.5.  M.  Rotta's  explora- 
tion, 147.  Chronological  epochs,  148. 
Chaldean  periotl,  150-1.59.  Palatial 
architecture:  sources  of  infonnation, 
100.  Babylonian  and  Ninevite  pal- 
aces, 101.  Buildings  at  Khorsabiul, 
100  —  1 74.  Peculiarity  of  const  met  ion 
common  to  their  palaces,  107.  Interior 
of  a  Yezidi  house,  170.  Houses  of  the 
humbler  classes,  177.  Sculi>tunMl  rep- 
resentations of  buildings,  182-184. 
Temples  and  tombs,  185.  Value  of 
their  wall-sculptures,  187.  Rank  to  be 
assigned  to  their  architecture,  187. 
Pur|)oses  for  which  only  they  used 
stone,  ISS.  Users  of  the  pointed  arch, 
448.  Nee  Chaldean,  Khorsabad,  Ko- 
vunjik. 

As'ti,  baptistery  at:  Plan,  ii,  300.  De- 
scription, :^»i.  Cluirch  and  Porch,  324. 
View  of  the  Porch,  325.  Towers, 
:-l53. 

Asturias,  churches  in  the,  ii,  240. 

Athens,  influence  t)n  art  of  the  a<lmix- 
ture  of  races  at,  i,  2:^>.  Temples,  242, 
24.3,  313.  The  Propyhea.  244.  Co- 
rinthian examples,  247.  Hadrian's 
arch,  :^W.  Byzantine  churches:  Pan- 
algia Lvcodemo,  ii,  458, 459.  Cathedral, 
459,  m). 

Athos,  Mount,  convents  at,  ii,  458. 

Atreus,  treasury  or  tomb  of,  i,  2ii4.  Base 
of  pillar,  2:55.* 

Atrium,  the.  in  basilican  churches,  i, 
408.  Novara,  ii,  301.  SanAmbrogio, 
>rilan,  :?07. 

Augsburg  Cat he<lral,  ii,  75. 

Ausicustan  age,  sole  rt^mains  of  the,  i, 
.3ii>.5. 

Augustine,  S.  Canterburj',  original 
church  of,  ii,  120. 

Augustus,  arches  erect etl  by,  i,  3.35.  His 
U)ml),  :W,. 

Autun,  double-arched  Roman  gates  at,  i, 
:W7.  Aisle  and  nave  of  cathetlral,  501, 
Its  spire,  .552. 

Auvergne,  architectural  i)rovince  of,  1, 
443,  440.  Its  iieculiar  features,  phys- 
ical and  architectaral,  491.  Central 
towers  and  vaults,  491.  Chevets,  493, 
4SM.    ¥on\^^  eXvQX^  Wk« 
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Auxerre  Cathedral,  chevet  and  lady- 
chapel  of,  i,  548,  549. 

Avallon,  i,  497. 

Avebury,  ii,  121. 

Avignon,  cathedral  at,  i,  453.  Porch, 
453.  St.  Paul  aux  Trois  Chateaux, 
457,  458.     Palace  of  the  popes,  587. 

Avila,  church  of  San  Vicente,  ii,  256. 
Western  porch,  256. 

Axum,  obelisks  at,  i,  142. 

Azhar,  mosque  of,  ii,  40(5.  Date  and 
character,  512.     Minarets,  513. 

Aztecs  and  Toltecs,  early  inhabitants  of 
Mexico,  ii,  5<53  -  505.  Inference  from 
their  architectural  remains,  509.  See 
Mexico. 

Baalbec,  magnitude  of  the  stones  used  at, 
i,  19,  314.  Frieze  there,  301.  Remains 
of  the  great  temple,  314.  Plan,  eleva- 
tion, etc.,  of  the  smaller  temple,  314. 

Babouda,  Syria,  chapel  at,  ii,  420. 

Babylon,  palaces  of,  materials  of  their 
construction,  etc.,  i,  161,  188. 

Bacharach,  St.  Werner's  chapel  at,  ii,  78. 

Bagdad,  ii,  510,  528.  Materials  of  its 
buildings,  548.  Absence  of  remains  : 
its  ancient  splendor,  548.  Tombs  of 
Zobeid^,  549. 

Bahram  Gaur,  fourteenth  Sassanian 
king,  i,  381. 

Balbina,  S.,  basilican  church,  Rome,  its 
date,  i,  409. 

Baldwin  of  Constantinople,  building 
found  (»(1  by,  i,  001. 

Ballvroiiuuw  Court,  Cork,  Irish  man 
sion.  ii,  240,  241. 

Bamberg,  (Munch  of  St.  Jacob  at,  ii,  31. 
CatlnMlral,  75. 

B.iptistories.  i,  407,  of  Constantino  and 
his  (laughter,  431.  NociMa  dt*i  Pagani, 
434.  St.  .lolin,  KaviMiua,  4.">4.  FloreiKv, 
437.  Aix:  IJiez,  4(52.  Bonn.  l{aMsboii, 
and  Col)«'ni,  ii,  41-43.  Meissen.  SI. 
Asti.  .M(».  Xovara,  302.  Parma, 
350.     Mont   St.  Angrlo.  :>*.M». 

Baquoza,  Svriu,  Bvzantine  elnncli  at,  ii, 
422. 

r»arbarossa's  i^alace,  (ielnliausen,  ii.  4(5. 

Barbar>',  ii,  r)(K).  Kxaniples  of  its  archi- 
tecture, .")20. 

Barcelona,  cbui-cli  of  San  Pablo,  ii.  24<l. 
247.  Plan  and  (b'tail,  24S,  Cathedral, 
plan  an<l  dimensions.  2<)7.  ('htir.*ln's 
of  SS.  Maria  del  Mar  and  del  l*i. 
20S. 

Ban.  ii,  3(;s.  (^itliedral.  :;7<5.  Plan.  .57(5, 
?]aat  end.  .■>77.  Defects  in  the  towers. 
3.S7.  Dome.  30.").  Chnrch  of  San 
Nicolo.  370.  view  of,  .Vso. 

llarkook.  Sidtan,  mosque  and  tomb  of, 
ii,  .')!.' J.  .'lis. 

Barletta.  ii.  ;}7t). 

Barry.  Kdward,  restored  cross  by.  ii,  IIU, 

note. 

Bartulomeo  S.,  in  Isola,  basilican  church, 
Rome,  its  date,  i,  410. 


Basilicas,  imix>rtance  attached  by  the 
Romans  to,  i,  310.  Trajan's,  its  plan, 
dimensions,  arrangement,  etc.,  310- 
318.  Difference  between  it  and  tliat 
of  Maxentius,  318.  Plan,  particu- 
lars, etc.,  of  the  latter,  319, 320.  Con- 
struction of  the  roofs,  320.  Provincial 
basilicas:  Treves,  Pompeii,  Otricoli, 
321,  322.  Origin  and  peculiar  applica- 
bility for  Christian  uses  of  these  build- 
ings, 323.  Christian  basilicas  in  the 
Romanesque  style:  Preliminary  ob- 
servations, 400-404.  African  ex- 
amples, 404, 405.  Modifications  intro- 
duced by  Christian  usages,  407.  Choirs 
and  crypts:  the  atrium  and  the  nar- 
thex,  407-409.  Chronological  list  of 
basilicas  in  Rome,  409,  410.  Peculi- 
arities of  the  more  important  ones, 
410-421.  Mosaic  pavements,  421. 
Ravenna,  Parenzo,  Torcello,  422-428. 
Causes  of  Byzantine,  Lonibardic,  and 
Gothic  varieties,  427.  Distinction  be- 
tween the  basilica  and  the  church,  429, 
430.  German  examples,  ii,  5  et  seq. 
Use  made  of  the  apse,  172.  Absence 
of  basilicas  in  Ireland,  229.  Exam- 
ples in  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  Thes- 
salonica,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  418- 
428. 

Basle  Cathedral,  doorway  of,  ii,  35.  Its 
one  defect,  :i(\. 

Bassse,  Ionic  column  at,  i,  255. 

Basse  CEuvre.  Beauvais.  plan  and  sec- 
tion, i,  507.  Exterior  and  interior, 
508.     Probable  tlate,  5i)9.  See  ii.  127. 

Batalha,  church  of,  ii,  288.  Its  circular 
tomb-house,  2S9. 

Baths  of  the  Homans.  i,  :)31-334.  Of 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  ii.  535. 

Hattlements,  JeiiK)int  Abbey,  ii.  2:W. 

Bavarian  church  architecture,  ii,  75, 
7(5. 

Payaziil,  mosque  of.  ii.  5:J9. 

layeux  (alhedral.  i.  .")20.  Nave  and 
spandrils   520.     Spires,  579. 

liaysin  French  Cathedrals:  Angoulenie. 
i,  470.  Fontevniult,  48«i.  Caen,  5 IS. 
Their  object  and  arrangement,  .Vft*. 
Kxeter  ami  Westminster,  ii,  154. 
Kirkwall,  200.  Spain:  Leon  and 
Buri^os,  200.  Italy:  Verona,  32d 
Lucca,  327. 

Bazas  Catlietlral:  plan,  i,  551.  Desori]>- 
tion,  553. 

Heaime,  Homan  cohunn  at  Cussi,  near, 
i.  :U\. 

B»'antv  in  Art.  i.  5. 

Beauvais  (  athetlral,  choir  of.  i,  IS.  The 
Basse  CKnvre,  r>07.  Woo«len-nK>fi'<l 
cliurcln's.  .VK).  Dale  of  the  cathetlral, 
544.  Casualties  duo  to  constructive 
faults,  lesson  Uugbt  by  its  extrava- 
i:an<*es.  .">45.  546. 

Becket.  Thomas  Ji,  his  asylum,  i,  557. 
Becket's  Norwegian  counterpart 
crown,  Cant*?rbiU7,  ii,  103  note,  128. 
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Bedochwinta,  Armenia,  church  at,  ii, 
469;  proof  of  its  comparative  modem- 
nesSy  409. 

Beejapore,  ii,  446. 

Beisan,  khans  at,  ii,  507. 

Belem,  date  of  chapel  at,  ii,  216.  Gothic 
remains,  288.  Church  of  the  Convent, 
290.     Facade,  291. 

Belfries  and  campaniles:  Belgium,  their 
occasion  and  uses,  i,  600.  Ilxamples, 
601.  Swedish  example,  ii,  101.  Ital- 
ian campaniles:  Verona,  352.  Man- 
tua, 353.  Florence,  354.  Bell-towers 
of  Moscow,  494. 

Belgium,  inmiigration  of  Grermans  into, 
and  its  results,  i,  588.  Its  cathedrals, 
589.  Pre-eminence  of  its  town-halls 
and  burgher-residences,  590.  Ex- 
amples of  its  churches,  590-599.  Cause 
of  their  preservation,  599.  Belfries, 
600.  Municipal  halls,  601-606.  Pri- 
vate dwelling-houses,  606. 

Bells,  when  firat  used,  ii,  315.  Russian 
bells,  494. 

Belus,  base  of  the  temple  of,  i,  156. 

Benedictine  monastic  system,  plan  illus- 
trative of  the,  ii,  5. 

Beneventum,  Trajan's  arch  at,  i,  335. 

Beni  Hassan,  tombs  of,  i,  110,  242,  284, 
351.     Pillars,  147.     Arches,  204. 

Bei^mo,  church  of  San  Tomaso  near, 
ii,  314.  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  355. 
Xorth  porch  of  same,  356. 

Berne  Cathedral,  ii,  69. 

Berosus,  state  of  the  text  of,  i,  144. 

BesauQon,  Porta  Nigra  at,  i,  337.  Ca- 
thedral, 504,  551. 

Bethlehem,  churchfes  at,  ii,  416.  Church 
of  the  Nativity,  418. 

Bicchieri,  Cardinal,  church  erected  by, 
ii,324. 

Billings,  Mr.  K  W.,  character  of  his 
architectural  work  on  Scotland,  il, 
2<X5  note. 

Bin  Nimroud,  the,  i,  14(J.  Buildings  of 
which  it  was  the  type,  150,  152.  Dia- 
grams and  description,  153.  Dedica- 
tion. 154. 

Bittonto,  west  front  of  cathedral  at,  ii, 
37S. 

Blackf  riars  Bridge,  i,  48. 

Black  Prince,  tomb  of  the,  ii,  192. 

Blouet,  M.,  restored  plan  of  lioman  baths 
by,  i,  :i32. 

Bocherville.  Norman  church  at,  i,  513. 

Bodleian  Library,  ii,  123. 

Boffiy,  Guillermo,  cathedra!  designed 
by,  ii,  268. 

Bohemia,  ii,  2. 

Bohemund's  tomb  at  Canosa,  ii,  .3(M). 

Bois  le  Due,  church  at,  i,  608,  609  note. 

Boisser^e's  **  Nieder  lihein,'^  ii,  4  note. 
50.     On  Cologne  cathedral,  02. 

Bologna,  i,  554.  Circular  church  of  San 
Stefano,  ii,  812.  Asinelli  and  Gari- 
sendi  towers,  317,  352.  Cathodml  or 
church  of  San  Petronio,  328,  ;5:J0,  :337. 


Plan,  3.36.    Enormous  size  originally 
determine<l  on,  336. 

Bonn,  chiu-ch  at,  ii,  26.  East  end,  26. 
Baptistery,  41,  42. 

Bonneuil,  Etienne,  Swedish  cathedral 
by,  ii,  100. 

Bordeaux  cathedral,  i,  473.  Its  chovet 
and  spires,  551. 

Boris,  Czar,  of  Russia,  tower  erected  by, 
ii,  494.  His  tower  in  the  Kremlin, 
494. 

Bomholm,  circular  churches  in,  ii,  113 
note.     Oster  Laes,  113. 

Borsippa,  temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres 
at,  i,  154.     Inscriptions,  155. 

Bosrah,  nee  Bozrah. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire,  church  of,  ii,  181. 

Bothwell  Church,  near  Glasgow,  ii, 
218. 

Botta,  M.,  his  explorations  at  Khorsa- 
bad,  i,  147. 

Bourges,  church  of  Neuvy  St.  Sepulchre 
at,  i,  477.  Cathedral:  plan  and  di- 
mensions, 552.  Proportions  of  the 
aisles,  5o4.  Western  facade,  5.54. 
Proportion  of  solids  to  area,  581. 
Fault  avoided,  ii,  59.  References  by 
way  of  comparison,  200,  262,  :]39. 
House  of  Jacques  CcKur,  i,  585. 

Boutcher,  Mr,  unpublished  drawings  by, 
ii,  463  note. 

Bozn^h,  ii,  409.  Plan  of  cathedral,  4:i5, 
436. 

Braga,  Portugal,  church  at,  ii,  292. 

Brandenburg,  Marien  Kirche  at,  ii,  95. 

Brechin,  Scotland,  architectural  peculi- 
arity at,  ii,  202,  236. 

Brescia,  Duomo  Vecchio  at:  Plan,  ii, 
313.  Elevation  and  section,  313.  Sta. 
.Julia,  314.  St.  Francesco,  346.  Or- 
namental brickwork,  300,  ;361. 

Brick  architecture:  Belgium,  i,  006.  Re- 
marks, ii.  89-91.  Examples  from 
North  Germany,  91-98.  Italian  ex- 
amples, :>57-'Jd2.  Oriental  cities, 
377. 

Bridges  over  the  Tlianies,  progress  in,  i, 
48.     Roman  bridges,  :i73. 

Brigwitlie.  English  architect,  church  at 
Vercelli,  by,  ii,  324. 

Brindisi,  churches  of,  ii,  :^79,  384. 

Bristol  chapter-house,  ii,  173.  Norman 
gateway  at.  180,  1S7.  Corporation 
buildings,  [\M\. 

Brittany,  an*liitectural  boundary  of,  i, 
44:J.  44(). 

Brolettos,  or  Italian  to^Ti-halls,  ii,  :J58. 
CoTuo,  :i')9.     Brescia,  'MM). 

Bronze  doors:  Milan,  ii,  liOl.  Trani, 
:K}.  Troja,  ;^83.  Canosa,  39(J.  No- 
vogoroil,  485. 

Brou  en  Bresse,  sepulchral  church  of,  i, 
5()1.  ii,  275. 

Bruck  am  >[ur,  Gothic  house  at,  ii,  88. 

Bruges,  i,  589.  Chapel  at  St.  Sang,  593. 
Its  spire,  594.  Belfry,  000.  TownhalL 
0U3.     Burgesses'  lodge,  005. 
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Brunelleschi,  designs  by,  ii,  332,  336, 
338. 

Brunswick  town-ball  and  fountain,  ii, 
m.     View,  98. 

Brussels,  Notre  Dame  de  la  Chapelle  at, 
i,  51)5.  St.  Gudule,  ibid.  The  belfry 
and  its  fate,  Vm.  Town-hall,  003. 
View  of  same,  004. 

Buddha,  Budtlliism.  Source  of  the 
effect  product'd  by  the  Topes,  i,  10. 
Buddhist  architecture  whence  derive;!, 
150.  Buddhism  the  religion  of  a  Tu- 
ranian people,  150.  Scandinavian 
Buddhism,  ii,  478. 

Building,  primary  application  and  grad- 
ual development  of  the  art  of,  i,  4. 

Bunsen,  Chevalier,  value  of  his  work  on 
Roman  basilicas,  i,  400  note. 

Burgos,  ii,  210,  245.  250,  289.  Plan  of 
the  cathedral,  203.  View,  204.  De- 
scription, 2(55.  Nave,  200.  Monastery 
of  the  Iluelgas,  280,  283,  284. 

Burgund,  Norway,  wooden  church  at, 
ii,  110. 

Burgundy,  architectural  province  of,  i, 
443,  440.  Ethnographic  considera- 
tions, 490.  Seat  of  monastic  establish- 
ments, 490,  507.  Examples  of  the 
architecture  of  the  province,  497, 
505.  Culminating  epoch,  507.  See 
ii,  405. 

Bussorah,  ii,  54S. 

Buttresses,  eiirliest  proper  use  of,  i,  348. 
Internal  buttresses,  471.  External: 
Chartres,  541.  Kheinis,  541.  Theory 
57o.  Explanatory  diagram  and  further 
examples,  574,  575.  Combination  of 
buttresses  and  pinnacles,  575. 

Byzantine  architects,  i,  34S,  427,  4;^0. 
Principh'  avoided  by  them,  ii,  295. 

Byztuitine  style,  region  dominated  by 
*the,  i,  390,'  399.  lii/zantiuc-lioimtn- 
csifur  style,  ii,  3()S.  Examples  Kec- 
tangular^  370.  Circular,  ^W  I.  Towers, 
385.  Civil  arrhitooture,  .■J87.  Italhui 
lit/ZfUitinf,  387.  St,  Mark's  Venice, 
31H)  — :;05.  Southern  Italy,  :;!»5,  3JH3. 
True  application  of  the  term  Ihjznn- 
tlnv,  415.  Definitions  and  divisions, 
410.  417.  Basilicas,  41S^2>^.  Stone- 
roofed  churches,  42S-4:}(>.  Circular  or 
domical  huildinixs,  43'.M5().  Do- 
mestic cx:ini])lcs,  450.  Xco  Ih/zan- 
tini\  452-4r>2.  Arntruiut},  403- 
477.  Uork-rut  chur(«hcs.  478-480. 
MvilUiKtil  RuHHutu,  4SI-41K').  See 
(under  Const^intinople)  Sta.  Sophia. 
Srv  also  ii,  294.  'Jt>5,  32S,  ',M\'l. 

Ca»cilia  Mctclla.  tomb  of.  i.  :y2.  429. 

Caen,  churches  of :  Ai)hayc  aux  Hommes, 
or  St.  Stc])hcn's.  occasion  of  its  erec- 
tion, i,  513.  Original  and  altered 
plan,  se<*tions,  vaultinizs.  etc.,  513- 
5IS.  Its  a]>se  supcr«ictlctl  by  a  chcvct, 
5'JO.  Spires,  57>^.  Abl)aycanx  Dames, 
r)lS.      Advance    in    its    construction 


upon  that  of  St  Stephen's,  518. 
Church  of  St.  Nicolas,  513,  519.  Ita 
apse,  519.  St.  Pierre,  spire  and  fa- 
cade, 577,  579. 

Caesars,  Palace  of  the,  i,  363.  Its  proba- 
ble character  as  an  architectural  work, 
;J04. 

Cairo,  baths  at,  i,  331.  Mosques  of 
Amrou,  ii,  400,  507,  508,  512.  Of  Az- 
her,  400,  513.  Of  Barkook.  513.  Of 
Hassan,  514--510.  Of  Kaloun,  513. 
Of  Kaitbey.  510,  517.  El  Moyed,  516. 
Of  Touloun,  50iK512,  613. 

Calatayud,  Dominican  church  at,  ii, 
280. 

Cambodian  style,  Ii,  497. 

Cambridge,  King^s  Collie  chapel,  i, 
472;  ii,  122,  148,  150.  View,  180. 
Proportions,  179.  Hound  church,  181. 
St.  John's  College,  177  note.  Col- 
leges, 197. 

Campaniles,  see  Belfries. 

Campione,  Marco  da,  Italian  architect, 
ii,  339. 

Campus  Martins,  tomb  of  Augustus  in 
the,  i,  ;^3. 

Canosa,  tomb  of  Bohemund  at,  ii,  396. 

Canterbury,  French  asylums  for  the 
archbishops  of,  i,  5.57.  Beckel's 
Crown,  ii,  10:3  note,  126.  Cliurches 
of  St.  Augustine  and  Cuthl)ert,  127. 
St.  Anselm's  chapel,  159,  lOO.  Cathe- 
dral, i,  533.  Plan,  ii,  131.  Most  for- 
eign of  our  English  examples,  137. 
Introiluction  of  t^ie  pointed  arch,  152. 
Chapter-house  and  Angel  Tower,  Km, 
109,  172.  Anomalies  in  style,  17«». 
Site,  171.  lntirmar\'  chai)el,  177.  Dec- 
orative arch  on  staircase,  185,  iHt. 
Prior  de  Estria's  screen,  18i>.  Tomb 
of  the  Black  Prince,  192.  Area, 
measurements,  etc.,  200. 

Capitals  and  columns:  Isis-headed  or 
Typhonian,  i,  :J5,  123,  141.  Exam- 
ples: Beni  Hassan,  110,  111.  Thebes, 
117.  Medinet-Habou,  121.  IVndera. 
13(J.  Persepolis,  197.  Susa,  200. 
Mycenie.  2:35.  Camac,  242  not*. 
Ancient  Corinthian,  247.  Doric,  24>^. 
Hationale  of  pillar  constniction  in 
E.uypt  and  Greece,  251.  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  examples,  254-258.  Ro- 
man examples,  298-:3()0,  :J02.  42o. 
Romanesque^  424.  Provencal.  457. 
4(>4,  4(V).  Gothic:  theor>*  and  dia- 
gram, 504.  Capitals  from  Kheim>. 
580.  Gelnhausen,  ii,  40.  Canter- 
bnrv,  ii,  18tl.  Lincoln,  188.  Dome 
of  the  Rock,  4:33,  4:3.5.  Aiii  and  C^?- 
lathi,  474,  See  Olndisks,  Piilars, 
Pillars  of  Victory, 

Capua,  amphitheatre  at,  i.  329, 

( 'aracalla,  restore<l  plan  of  the  Imths  of, 
i,  :3:J2.  Arrangement,  dimensions,  etc., 
:i:>:3. 

Caravanserais:  Persia,  ii,  559.  Peru. 
580. 
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CftTcassone,  church  of  St.  Xazaire  at, 
compared    with    Diana's    temple   at 
Ximes.    451-453.    Town  walls,  586. 
Carlisle,  eastern  window  at,  ii,  139,  161. 

Carlovingian  per^d,  paucity  of  exam- 
ples of  the,  ii,  298. 

Carpentras,  arched  gate  at,  i,  337. 

Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians,  ii,  244. 
3U7. 

Carved  ornament,  principle  and  object 
of,  i,  31. 

Caryatides  at  Medinet-Habou,  i,  121, 
122.  As  made  use  of  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture, 258. 

Caserta  Vecchia,  cathedral  church  of,  ii, 
368.  Its  architectural  characteristics, 
3T7.     Tower.  387.     Dome,  395. 

Cashel,  Cormac's  chapel  at,  ii,  203.  Di- 
mensions, 229.  View,  2:30.  Roof, 
232.  Etceteras,  236,  2.37.  Monastery 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  227.  Cathedral, 
227.     Seven  churches,  229. 

Cassiodorus,  elucidation  of  a  passage  in, 
ii,  310. 

Caste,  nature  and  influence  of,  i,  78.  Its 
value,  79. 

Castel  d'Asso,  Etruscan  tombs  at,  i,  284. 
Peculiarities  of  shape,  etc.,  285. 

Castel  del  Monte,  plan  and  sectional  ele- 
vation, ii,  388.     Particulars,  388. 

Castille^  castles  in,  ii,  286. 

Castles:  St  Angelo,  Rome,  i,  344.  French, 
586.  Marienburg,  ii,  96.  English, 
197,  198.  Scottish,  225.  Spanish, 
286.     Italian,  387. 

Castor,  S.,  Coblentz,  ii,  29. 

"  Castrense,''  the,  i,  330. 

Catalonia,  architecture  of,    ii,  248-2.'>0. 

Cathedrals,  English  and  foi'eign  com- 
pared, ii,  169.     See  England,    France. 

Catherwood,  F.,  ancient  tomb  figured 
by,  i,  360.  Value  of  his  Central- Ameri- 
can drawings,  ii,  564. 

Caumont,  M.  de,  map  published  by,  i, 
443  note. 

Cavallon,  arched  gate  at,  i,  iiSl. 

Caves:  Crimean,  ii,  479. 

Cecilia  Met-ella.  tomb  of,  i,  .342,  429. 

Cefalu,  cathedral  at,  ii,  :39J),  404.  Di- 
mensions, cloisters,  etc.,  4i)4. 

Celtic  races,  their  presumed  origin,  and 
migratory  character,  i,  70,  71.  Their 
religion:  dominance  of  their  priests, 
71.  Form  of  government  best  suited 
to  them,  71.  Their  ruling  passion,  72. 
Literatiu^,  72.  Pre-<?minent  in  art, 
73.  74.  Direction  of  their  scientific 
pursuits,  74.  Megalithic  or  Celtic  pe- 
riod in  England,  ii,  121.  Olto-Saxon 
period,  122.  Irish  style,  22S.  fVlto- 
Irish  system,  Celtic  likes  and  dislikes 
in  a  church  direction,  227,  228.  Form 
and  examples  of  their  churches,  i^.>- 
232.  Close  of  the  Celtic  epoch  in  Ire- 
land, 241. 

Ceres,  temple  at  Eleusis  of,  how  lighted. 
i,  264.     Plan  and  section,  2(U. 


Certosa  near  Pavia,  ii,  :324.  Its  date, 
34^3.  Feature  in  Monreale  cathedral 
surpassing  it,  401. 

Cervetere,  Etruscan  tomb  at,  i,  286,  288. 

Chagga,  Byzantine  building  at,  ii,  441. 
Singular  window,  451. 

Chaitya  caves,  ii,  4^. 

ChaldoAn  dynasties,  period  of  the,  i,  144, 
145.  State  of  the  remains  of  their 
buildings,  146.  Written  characters;' 
arrow-headed  inscriptions,  148.  Tem- 
ples at  Wurka,  and  Mugheyr,  151. 
Birs  Nimroud,  152.  1.54.  Mujellibe, 
156.     Tomb  of  Cyrus,  156-158. 

Chamas,  S.,  arches  and  bridi^eat,  i,  339, 
453. 

Chaml)on,  sepulchral  chapel  at,  i,  495. 

ChampoUion,  i,  90. 

Chapels,  definition  of,  ii,  177  note, 
English  examples,  177-181.  Roslyn, 
217.  Irish,  230.  Spanish,  279.  Fri- 
uli,  298.     Babouda,  426. 

Chapter-houses,  rarity  of,  in  France  and 
Grermany,  ii,  81.  Peculiarly  an  Eng- 
lish feature,  172.  Earlier  and  later 
forms,  172.  Engraved  examples,  168, 
17:i,  174. 

Charing  Cross,  Mr.  Barry's  restoration 
of,  ii,  194  note. 

Charity  sur  Loire,  collegiate  church  of, 
i,  5.55.     Choir,  55.5. 

Charlemagne,  model  of  the  tomb  of,  i, 
4:36.  Ei>och  marked  by  his  accession ; 
state  of  things  at  his  death,  522. 
German  architecture  under  him,  ii, 
1-3.  His  church  at  Aix-la-Chaj)elle, 
37.     Palaces,  45. 

Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  cathedral  erected 
by,  ii,  370. 

Charles  V.,  architectural  encroachment 
on  the  Alhambra  by.  ii,  532. 

Charroux,  church  of,  i,  476. 

Chartres  Cathedral,  i,  24,  533.  Date  of 
erection  5:34.  Area,  5:36.  Plan,  etc. 
5:36.  Xorthwest  view,  539.  Spires, 
transepts,  and  buttresses,  540,  575, 
578.  579,  596.  External  sculpture,  .542. 
Transitional  windows,  565,  5tj<{.  Cir- 
cular windows,  567.  Proportion  of 
solids  to  area,  581.  Enclosure  of 
choir,  582.  Porch,  ii,  62.  See  167, 
185,  3:39. 

Chemille,  spire  at,  i,  489. 

Chenmitz,  doorway  of  church  at,  ii,  83. 
Its  extravagant  ornamentation,  84. 

Cheops,  .sfff  Suphis. 

('he]>stow  Castle,  ii,  197. 

Cherson,  ii,  482.  Wooden  cathedral, 
4S:3. 

Cliiwft  churches  in  A^iuitania,  i,  47:^. 
Distinction  between  the  apse  and  the 
Cheviot,  475.  Notre  Dame  du  Port, 
ChMtnont,  493,  4i>4.  St.  Menoux.  .5(4. 
13ayoux,  .520.  Auxerre,  .549.  St. 
(^u**ntin,  549.  Pontigny,  55(J,  57:1. 
Souvij^ny,  572, 

Chiaravalle,  dome  at,  ii,  334,  835,  345. 
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Chichen  Itza,  Yucatan^  temple  at,  ii, 
578,  579. 

Chichester  Cathedral,  ii,  164. 

Chilumbrum,  India,  porch  of  hall  at,  11. 
430. 

China,  stationary  perfection  of  works 
in,  i,  62.  Ancient  counterpart  of  Its 
people,  94. 

Choirs,  Introduction  of,  i,  407.  A 
French  practice,  470.  English  ex- 
amples, li,  144,  149,  150,  153.  Leon, 
266. 

Chosroes,  arch  of,  at  Takti-Bostan,  1, 
393,  394. 

Chrisogono,  S.,  basilican  church,  Rome, 
date  of,  i,  409. 

Christian  architecture,  discrimination 
of,  its  eras,  styles,  etc.,  i,  395-s599. 
Oriental  tradition  relative  to  Christian 
architects,  ii,  509.  Mahomet's  Chris- 
tian architect,  538. 

Christianity,  adaptability  of  the  Roman 
basilicas  to  the  usages  of,  i,  400-402. 
Results  of  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
land, ii,  121.  How  carried  into  Ire- 
land, ii,  229.  Irish  roimd  towers, 
Christian  edifices,  232.  Adaptation 
of  Moorish  art  to  its  purposes,  281. 
When  introduced  into  Russia,  483. 
Result  of  its  corruption  in  the  East, 
498. 

Christodolos,  Christian  architect  em- 
ployed by  Mahomet,  ii,  538. 

Chunjuju,  Yucatan  building  at,  li,  576. 

Church,  double,  examples  of,  ii,  32-134. 
48,  108,  412. 

Churches,  cinnilar,  see  Circular  chiu'ches. 

Ciinborlo,  or  dome,  in  Spanish  churches, 
ii,  2.M.     Exaiu])les,  258,  270,  272. 

Circular  and  ])olygonal  churches,  first 
genu  of,  i,  429.  Koinanes(iue  types, 
4.MM41.  Provencal  examples,  4<)1, 
MVl.  In  Aciuitania,  470.  In  Ger- 
many, ii.  o7-4:>.  lleiligenstadt.  81. 
Round  clinrclies  in  Scandinavia,  111- 
11(>.  In  England,  ISl.  In  Italy,  350, 
3S4.     Byzantine  exani])les,  4:J2. 

Circular  windows,  France,  their  number 
and  dissimilarity  in  tracery,  etc..  i,  .')()7- 
hi\{),     Kni:lish  exani])les.  ii,  159,  101. 

Cistercian  ai)l)cys,  i,  14,  .V>7. 

Cifeaux.  i,  4HT. 

Civic  and  Municii^al  buildinirs:  Belgian 
town-halls,  i.  flOMNJ.  (iermany,  ii, 
84.  London.  r.H).  Spain,  2S5.  Italy, 
357.     Venice.  :>«»2. 

Clairvaux,  i,  41>7. 

Classic  arcliitecture.  cause  of  the  revival 
of,  i,  4;5,  47. 

Clement,  S.,  as  a  ty]>e  of  the  Koman 
hasilican  chin<-h,  i,  407,  40S.  Its  (lal<». 
410.     Colonnade,  420.     Choir,  ii,  2(52. 

Clco])atra  in  Kiryi)tian  paint inirs.  i,  l'>4. 

Clcrcstorie«<  in(ire(d\and  Kiryptian  tem- 
]»lcs,  i.  202.  First  pnhlicaiion  of  the 
-l//r/j(.)r's  views  on  tl\«'  sul)j«'<'U  iUUL 
note,     3iiiiiich  and  Metz,  ii,  7ij,  ""i. 
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Clermont,  church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port 
at,  I,  491.  Elevation  and  plan  of  Its 
chevet,  493,  494. 

Climate:  regions  In  which  it  has  and  has 
not  changed,  1,  56. 

Cloaca  Maxima,  Rome,  arch  of  the,  i, 
206,290. 

Cloisters,  English  and  southern,  I,  464. 
Provencal  examples,  464.  Puy  en 
Velay,  498.  Zurich,  II,  49.  Gloucester, 
146.  Kllconnel  Abbey,  228.  The 
Huelgas,  283.  Tarazona,  284.  Sl 
Giovanni  In  Latemo,  389. 

Clonmacnolse,  tower  and  arch  at,  ii,  234, 
236. 

Clovis,  division  of  France  on  the  death 
of,  I,  522. 

Cluny,  Abbey  of,  1,  497.  Its  magnlti^e 
and  magnificence,  500.  Narthex,  501. 
Influence  exercisied  by  the  establish- 
ment, 505.    Arcaded  house,  584. 

Cluny,  H6tel  de,  1,  586. 

Cnldus,  Hon  tomb  at,  1,  274. 

Coata,  Tlticaca,  Peru,  terraced  building 
at,  II,  585. 

Cobem,  hexagonal  chapel  at,  ii,  42,  43. 

Coblentz,  church  of  St.  Castor  at,  ii,  29. 

Cockerel!,  C.  K,  work  on  Grecian  temples 
by,  I,  251  note, 

Cocos,  CastlUe,  castle  of,  11,  286,  287. 

Cocumella,  the,  at  Vulcl,  i,  288,  289. 

Coeur,  JacQues,  house  of,  i,  585. 

Coimbra,  churches  at,  il,  290. 

Cologne  Cathedral :  dimensions,  compar- 
ative observations,  etc..  i,  24.  533,  559, 
561,  596,  597:  li,  tW,  (18.  Views  as  it 
will  appear  when  completed,  61.  But- 
tresses, i,  574.  Features  in  which  it  is 
E re-eminent,  ii,  57.  Date,  plan,  etc.,5S. 
disproportion  of  length  to  height.  59. 
External  proportions,  (K>.  Mechanical 
merits,  62.  Window  tracery,  68.  Orisj- 
inal  cathedral,  2:i,  58.  ^tv  'M\  2»>2, 
3;J2,  3.36,  3:^9,  ;342. 

Cologne,  triapsal  and  other  churches  at. 
The  Apostles',  i,  592:  ii,  24-2<i.  ^t;i, 
Maria  in  Capitolio,  2:^.  St.  Martin, 
24.  25.  St.  Gereon,  29.  Details.  :>:'*. 
Section  and  plan,  54.  St.  Cunil>ert,  1:1*. 
53.  St.  George,  29.  Sion.  21»,  51. 
Most  pleasing  characteristics  of  the<e 
chnrches,  iS2.  An  English  St.  Gereon, 
181,  4()9,  Convents,  49.  Dwelling- 
houses  and  windows,  50-52.  Guild- 
hall, or  (Jurzenirh,  84. 

Colossenni,  or  Flavian  amphitheatre. 
Home,  i,  2t>6.  Interest  attaching  to  it, 
32(>.  Effect  of  reduplication  of  jans 
])lan,  vsections,  etc.,  327.  Area,  amount 
of  sitting  space.  328. 

Color  jis  an  architectural  element,  i,  35. 
Sff  Painting. 

Colnmbaria,  Konie,  arrangement  andob- 
jcrt  of  the,  i,  :U4. 

Colnmna  Kostrata,  ugliness  of,  i.  340. 

Como,  cathedral  at,  ii,  345.  Hrolctto 
v\t>\i.    \v&  vxtiN^wVQbSg^ous  ix>sitlon,  35i». 
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Composite  order,  i,  302.  Its  merits  and 
defects.  303.     Arcades,  303. 

Coinpostella,  cathedral  of,  ii,  250,  251. 

Comte,  Auguste,  truth  overlooked  hy, 
i,83. 

Concord,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  i,  299, 
:m,  307. 

Conques,  chevet  chmrch  at,  i,  474,  475, 
478,  479. 

Conquests,  how  efifected,  and  general  re- 
sult of,  ii,  496. 

Conrad,  Emperor,  churches  erected  by, 
Ii,  17,  20. 

Constantine,  church  at  Jerusalem,  built 
by,  i,  304.  His  mother's  tomb,  345. 
His  daughter's,  346,  431.  Basilican 
churches  erected  by  him,  412, 416, 418. 
His  tomb,  or  baptistery,  431.  His 
church  at  Antioch,  ii,  435.  See  i,  400, 
402,  403,  408,  409,  416,  417,  419,  433 
note. 

Constantinople,  baths  at,  i,  332.  Cisterns, 
ii,  381.  Palace  of  the  Hebdomon, 
i,  380,  ii,  462.  Results  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  city  by  the  Turks, 
537-539.  Civil  and  domestic  archi- 
tecture: ** palaces"  and  fires,  545. 
Churches:  Monte  San  Angelo,  ii, 
384,  395.  The  Apostles':  occasion 
of  its  destruction,  538.  Sta.  Irene, 
452,  454,  467,  539.  St.  John,  421, 
422,  441.  Church  of  Mon^  t^s 
Koras,  455.  The  Pantokiator,  the 
Fetije  Jamissi,  and  the  Theotokos, 
456.  Sta.  Sophia,  438.  Its  grandeur; 
boast  of  its  founder,  etc.,  443.  Fate  of 
the  original  church,  444.  Dimensions, 
plan,  sections,  etc. ,  111-150.  Compared 
with  the  Renaissance  cathedrals,  450. 
Considered  as  an  outgrowth  of  Roman 
classical  edifices,  451.  Last  creation 
of  Byzantine  art,  452.  Mode  of  light- 
ing its  dome,  45:3.  Dimensions  of  the 
dome,  542.  Number  of  minarets,  544 
{nee  454,  500,  537-5:30).  Double 
church  of  "Kutchuk  Agia,"  or  lesser 
Sta.  Sophia,  inclu  ling  the  basilica  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  domical 
church  of  SS.  Sergius  and  I3aechus, 
437,  442,  44:3.  MoMpies:  appropria- 
tion of  Chi'istiaii  churches,  ii,  5:38. 
Mosques  of  Eyub  and  Bayazid,  5:31). 
Suleimauie  Mosque,  540-s>13.  Its  min- 
arets, 544.  Sultan  Ahmed's  Mosque, 
543,  544.  Prince's  Mosciue,  544.  Va- 
lid^ Mosques,  545.  Mosque,  or  **  Lan- 
tern" of  Osman,  54.'). 

Construction  in  architecture,  rationale 
of,  i,  22.     Gothic  cathedrals,  581. 

Conventual  buildings,  Germany,  ii,  44,41). 

Corbel,  beautiful  example  of,  i,  58<). 

Cordova,  or  Cordoba,  mosque  at,  ii,:3Si, 
523,  524.  Plan,  524.  The  Sanctuary, 
525,  526.  Screen  of  chapel,  527,  see 
5:30. 

Corinth,  i,  241.  Age  of  Doric  temple  at, 
242. 


Corinthian  order,  its  origin;  period  of 
introduction  into  Greece,  i,  246,  256. 
Noteworthy  examples,  247,  256,  257, 
259.  Key-note  of  Roman  architec- 
ture, 298.  Roman  elaborations  of  it, 
299-^01.  Base  from  the  church  of  St. 
Praxede,  302. 

Corvey,  abbey  of,  ii,  13. 

Costanza,  S.,  Rome,  tomb  or  liaptistery 
of,  i,  346.     Plan,  431. 

Coucy,  castle-keep  of,  i,  585.  VioUet  le 
Due's  section,  586  note, 

Coutances  Cathedral,  i,  548.  View,  548. 
Spires  and  lantern,  579. 

Coventry,  ii,  184. 

Crassus,  tomb  of  C.  Metella,  wife  of,  i, 
342. 

Crecy,  battle  of,  its  influence  on  French 
art,  i,  524. 

Cremona,  the  Torracio  at,  ii,  318,  319, 
387.  Occasion  of  its  erection,  319. 
Palace  of  the  Jurisconsults,  352. 

Croce,  S.,  basilican  church,  Rome,  its 
date,  i,  410. 

Croix,  S.,  Mont  Majour,  triapsal  church 
of,  i,  462. 

Crosses:  Waltham,  ii,  194.     Kells,  241. 

Cruas,  circular  church  at,  i,  463,  479. 

Cruciform  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia,  i, 
438. 

Crusaders,  intro<luction  of  the  Gothic 
style  into  Palestine  by,  ii,  407.  Prin- 
cipal building  erected  there  by  them, 
4(fe.  Others  of  their  churches  there, 
4n. 

Crypts,  purposes  to  which  dedicated,  i, 
407.  Examples:  GoUingen,  ii,  29. 
Glasgow,  209.     Otranto,  381. 

Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  i,  48.  Assyrian  fayade 
erected  by  tht»  Author,  184  note.  Re- 
production of  the  Court  of  Lions,  Al- 
hambra,  ii,  5:34  note. 

Ctesiphon,  material  of  the  build  ins^s  of, 
i,  :377.  The  Tak  Kesra,  :3S5.  Its  great 
arch,  :3S(5. 

(^ufic  inscriptions  at  Al  Uadr,  i,  :380. 

Cunault,  spire  and  tower  at,  i,  489. 

Cunibert.  S.,  (-ologne,  ii,  29,  5:3. 

Cussi,  near  Beaune,  Roman  pillar  of  Vic- 
tory at,  1.  :341. 

C'uthlVrt.  Archbishop,  baptistery  erected 
by,  ii.  127. 

Cuzeo,  IVru,  Manco  Caixac's  house  at,  ii, 
584.     Walls,  58(K)S^. 

Cyl)ele,  temple  at  Sjirdis  of,  i,  24S. 

Cyclopean  works,  chief  elenieiu  of,  i.  19, 
Irish  examples,  ii,  2:n,  239.  Peru, 
580. 

Cy])seli(he,  race  of ,  i,  241. 

Cyrene,  rock-cut  tombs  at,  i,  275,  284. 
Keniaiiis  of  color,  277.  Probable  date, 
277,  :>58,   note.     Recent  explorations, 
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Cyrus,   so-called   tomb  of,   i,    14(K    15L 
View,  plan  and  section,  15(i,  157. 
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Dalmeny,  ii,  201^. 

Damascus,  antecedents  and  present  state 
of  the  great  mosque  at,  ii,  505,  Plan, 
51M$. 

Dana,  on  the  Euphrates,  ii,  465. 

Dandolo,  Enrico,  cathedi-al  built  by,  ii, 
874. 

Daniel,  so-called  tomb  of,  ii,  549. 

Dantzic,  cathedral  and  churches  of,  ii,  93. 

Darius,  palace  of,  i,  198,  194.  Tomb, 
1V>5. 

David,  allege<l  sarcophagus  of ,  i,  35(5  wofe. 

David  I.,  of  Scotland,  and  the  round- 
arched  style,  ii,  202.  A  fosterer  of  mo- 
nastic establishments,  204.  Bishopric 
and  building  founded  by  liim,  208, 
218. 

Decorated  style,  see  Edwardian  period. 

Delft,  churches  at,  i,  (KK 

Delhi,  ii,  490. 

Delos,  Pelasgic  masonry  at,  i,  237.  Col- 
umns, 250. 

Dendera,  i,  123.  Facade  and  Isis-headed 
columns  of  the  temple,  136. 

Denis,  S.,  abbey  of,  i,  524,  556;  ii,  29, 
5.5,  122,  155. 

Denmark,  church  architecture  in,  ii,  104, 
106.     Round  churches,  11 1-11.3. 

Der  El  Bahri,  arch  at,  i,  206. 

Devenish.  Ireland,  round  tower  at,  ii, 
2:55-237. 

De  Vogii^,   Comte.     See  Vogii^. 

Diana," temple  at  Ephesus  of,  i,  246.  Di- 
mensions, 248.  Entire  absence  of  re- 
mains, 268.  Plan,  ari-angements,  etc., 
261).     Temple  at  \imes.'307,  308,  4.52. 

Diarbt'kr,  3S().     The  great  mos(|ue,  3S1. 

Dio))])!',  church  of  .St.  .laccpies  at.  i,  .562. 

Diesi.  IJclgium.  boucherie  at,  i.  60.5. 

Digliour.  ArmiMiia.  Byzantine  church  at; 
View.  ii.  4<U.     Plan,  etc.,  465. 

Dijon,  church  of  St.  Bcniijne,  at.  i,  477. 
407,  40S;  ii,  2S0.  Notre" Dame,  i,  549. 
Cathcilral.  551. 

Dinant,  Notre  Dame  do,  i,  .505. 

Diocletian's  Pahice  at  S])jilatr():  Arcades, 
i.  .'J04.  Idea  suiitjested  hv  its  si»lendor 
and  magnitude,  3«)4.  Plan  and  dimen- 
sions, 3(55.  The  (iolden  (iateway,  ;>(><). 
(ieneral  ananuement.  3<>7.  Temples 
in  the  palace,  312,  347,  Wl.  11  is 
baths  at  Konie,  :>.*>2. 

Djeinla.  b:usilican  church  at,  i.  404. 

I)o(l(Mia,  or  Draniyssns,  theatre  at,  i.  271. 

Do^anlu,  rock-cut  inonmnents  at,  i,  223, 

Dole's  ]>alace,  A'enice,  ii,  363,  .*>64. 

Domes  and  domical  buildiuirs:  Pelas- 
gian,  i,  2:}.').  The  Panlhecm,  310. 
Minerva  Medica,  ;>47.  Diagram  of 
l)endentives,  450.  Aquitaine.  467-4S2. 
St.  (iereon,  Cologne,  ii,  'hi.  Only  true 
(iothic  dome,  135.  Best  modem 
specimen,  177,  nt)te.  Batalha,  2S8. 
Florence.  ;):>1.  Cliiaravalle,  335.  By- 
zantinc,  4.')LM50.  NewUy/.autine, 
4.j:^,     Greek  Dyzantine,  45S.    MovW  ot 


lighting  donie«,  453.     Armenian,  465^ 
See  Circular  churches. 

Domestic  Architecture:  Egypt,  i,  130l 
Roman,  SGS,  France,  583.  Belgium, 
606.  Genuany,  ii,  50,  87,  88.  Eng- 
land, 196.  Ireland,  239.  'forkish, 
545.     Italian,  :%2. 

Domitian,  baths  of,  i,  332. 

Donato  S. ,  on  the  Murano,  apse  of,  i^ 
310.     Zara,  :«^. 

Donoughmore,  Ireland,  tower  of,  ii,  236. 
Doorway,  235. 

Doors  and  doorways;  £g3rpt!an,  i.  102. 
Pelasgic,  236.  France:  Maguelone, 
460.  Beauvais,  545.  Basle,  ii,  35. 
Chemnitz,  83.  (4othland,  108,  109. 
Lichfield,  189.  Rochester,  190.  Elgin, 
21.3.  Linlithgow,  221.  Edinburgh, 
222.  Pluscardine,  223.  Kildare, 
2;W.  Early  Irish,  235,  2:38.  L^rida, 
255.  Valencia,  282.  Naples,  :»!. 
Palermo,  403.  Moscow,  490.  Firouza- 
bad,  384.  See  Bronze  doors,  gates. 
Porches. 

Dorians,  character  of  the,  i,  233.  Their 
"  treasuries,"  234. 

Doric  temple,  earliest  known  example  of, 
i,  240.  Examples  in  Greece,  242.  In 
Sicily,  244.  Rationale  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  order,  248  note.  Columns, 
249.  Material  used,  252.  Sculptiue 
and  <>olors,  253.  Compared  with  the 
Ionic  order,  253-256.  Roman  ex- 
amples, 298.    Columns  of  Victory,  341. 

Dort.  church  at,  i,  (M>8. 

Double  churches,  ii,  :32-34,   107,  ii,  442. 

Dramvssus,  or  Donlona,  Greek  theatre 
at,  i,  271.     Plan,  271. 

Drugelte,  circular  church  at,  ii,  41. 
Plan  and  mo<lel,  41. 

Druidical  trilithon.  i,  L6. 

Dublin,  English  churches  in,  ii,  226. 
Cathedral,  227. 

DuiTija,  near  Tunis,  ancient  tomb  at,  I, 
:r)9.     View,  m). 

Dumblane,  ii,  222. 

Dunfermline,  porch  at,  ii,  220. 

Dunkeld,  window  at,  ii,  221,  222. 

l)ural)ility,  18. 

Durham  Cathedral:  Plan,  ii,  132.  Vaults, 
i:V2,  i;]9.  Towers,  141,  167.  Site, 
171.    Chapter-house,  172.   /jJee  200,  222. 

Dutch  architecture,  i,  607-609. 

Dyer  A1k)U  Taneh,  church,  i,  405. 

Earl's  Barton,  Saxon  church  at,  ii,  125, 
Window.  126. 

Early  styles  in  England,  ei)Och  of,  il,  121. 

East,  advantage  to  inquirers  of  the  im- 
nnUability  of  manners  and  customs  in 
the,  i,  177. 

Ecliteniach,  abbey  church  of,  ii,  30. 

Edfou.  temple  at,  i,  133.  Its  arrange- 
ments, dimensions,  etc.,  1^. 

Edinburgh,  church  doorway  at,  il.  222. 
Aisle  in  Trinity  church,  224.   lIolynxK? 
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Edninnd,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i, 
557. 

£dH'ard  1.,  monumental  crosses  erected 
by.  ii,  193. 

Edward  II.,  shrine  or  tomb  of,  ii,  192, 
194. 

Edward  III.,  i,  524,  529.  His  tomb,  ii, 
192,  19:3. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  tomb  of,  ii, 
192. 

Edwardian  period  of  English  architec- 
ture, ii,  122.  Combination  which  led 
to  its  perfection,  122.  Desire  of  the 
period,  1(J0.    Scottish  example,  218. 

£i^,  double  church  at,  ii,  33. 

Edinton  tournament,  system  carried  out 
In  the,  i,  12. 

Egypt,  architecture  of,  i,  22,  29,  35,  02. 
Chronology  of  its  dynasties,  88.  His- 
torical facts  bearing  on  the  subject,  90, 
91.  Paintings  and  sculpture,  92,  106. 
It*  architecture  our  sole  source  of 
knowledge  of  its  people,  93.  Their 
proficiency  as  mathematicians  and 
builders,  96.  Architectiu'ally  historic 
value  of  the  scidptured  lists  of  kings, 
124.  Side  of  the  Nile  preferred  for 
sculpture,  130.  Domestic  architecture 
of  the  great  Theban  period:  existing 
examples,  130,  131.  Periods  of  de- 
cline and  revival  of  the  arts;  limited 
influence  thereon  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, i:}:3,  llU.  Gradual  degradation  of 
the  people:  their  essential  characteris- 
tic, l:^,  rS9.  Alleged  parent  state,  140. 
First  users  of  stone,  188.  Architectural 
feature  neglected  by  them,  1V)1.  Ob- 
ject of  contention  witli  Phrygia,  220. 
Principle  despised  by  them,  582.  See 
Obelisks,  Pvramids,  Rock-cut  temples, 
Thebes.  See  also  i,  145,  ii,  378,  4;K), 
500,  509,  5.34,  542. 

^yptian  mosques,  8ee  Cairo. 

Eleanor,  Queen  of  Edward  I.,  monu- 
mental crosses  to,  ii,  li).3. 

Elegance  and  sublimity,  distinctive  feat- 
ures of,  1,  26. 

Elephantine,  Mammeisi  at,  i,  126. 

Eleusis,  temple  of  Ceres  at,  i,  2(U. 

Elgin  Cathedral,  Mjndows  of,  ii,  202.  Its 
date,  211.     Views,  plan,  etc.,  212-214. 

El-Hakeem,  ii,  41;).  Sanctuary  rebuilt 
by  him,  525. 

Elis,  temple  of  Jupiter  at.  i,  16. 

Elizabeth  of  CJermany,  residence  of,  ii, 
46.     Church  dedicated  to  her,  57. 

Elizabethan  period,  architecture  of  the, 
ii,  124.     State  of  the  country,  124. 

Elne,  Provence,  cloisters  at,  i,  465. 
Capitals,  465. 

Eloi,  S.,  church  of,  at  Espalion,  i,  481. 

Eltham  palace;  roof,  ii,  19S.     Hall,  lOi). 

Elv  Cathedral,  ii,  i:30.  Choir  and  pres- 
bytery, 133,  153.  Effect  of  the  new 
reredos,  i6i'(/.  note.  Plan,  i:{5.  Octaijon, 
i:J6, 166,  170,  East  end,  156.  Site,  171. 
Lantern,  176.  Chapel,  177,  J  79.   Tomb 


of  Bishop  West,  191.  Bishop  Red- 
man's, 192,  194.  Dimensions,  etc., 
200. 

Emanuel  the  Fortunate,  tomb-house  of, 
ii,  288.    Convent  foimded  by  him,  2^K). 

England,  an  architectural  difficulty  sur- 
mounted only  in,  1,470.  Introduction 
of  the  pointed  style,  53:3,  ii,  155.  liold 
transepts,  why  re:]uired,  59.  Abidin*; 
love  of  the  people  for  (Jothic  art,  119. 
Multiplicity  of  works  on  the  national 
architecture;  space  allotted  to  it  in 
this  work,  120.  Epochs  of  its  history, 
121.  Saxon  architecture,  125.  Domi- 
nating feature  in  the  plans  of  our 
cathedrals,  129.  VaiUts,  1:39.  Pier 
arches,  151.  Window  tracer>%  15.5. 
External  proportions,  163.  Diversity  of 
style,  170.  Situation,  171.  Chapter- 
houses, 172.  Chapels,  177.  Parish 
churches,  181.  Details,  doorways,  etc., 
ia5.  Tombs,  191.  Crosses,  ia3. 
Civil  and  domestic  architecture,  196. 
Comparative  table  of  cathedrals,  200. 
English  influence  in  Ireland,  226,  241. 
Cathedrals:  See  Bristol,  Canterbury, 
Carlisle,  Chichester,  Coventry',  Dur- 
ham, Ely,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Here- 
ford, Lichfield,  Lincoln,  Norwich, 
Oxford,  S.  Paul's,  Peterbomugh,  Salis- 
bury, Wells,  Westminster,  Winchester, 
York.     See  ii,  294. 

Ephesus,  i,  220.     Temple,  see  Diana. 

Erechtheium,  the,  i,  :39.  Its  perfectness 
as  a  sample  of  Greek  art,  245.  Column 
and  cornice,  254.  Caryatides,  258. 
Mode  of  lighting,  265.  Its  threefold 
aspect,  265.  Plan,  section,  and  view, 
265,  266. 

Erfurth  Cathedral,  and  church  of  St. 
Severus.  ii,  79.  View  and  peculiar 
features  of  the  latter.  79. 

Ermenland,  or  Eastern  Prussia,  brick 
buildings  of,  ii,  93. 

Ermet,  the  ancient  Hermonthis,  i,  405. 

Erzeroum,  Hospital  of  Culu  Jami  at,  ii, 
550.     Interior,  551. 

Esarhaddon,  palace  of,  i,  178. 

Esslingen,  church  at.  ii,  (i5. 

Estreniadura,  chapel  at  Humanejos  in, 
ii,  279.     Particulars,  280. 

Etclimiasdin,  legendary  occasion  of  the 
four  ehurchesat,  ii.  44i8.  4<«). 

Ethiopians,  ]>robable  ]>arent-sioek  of  the, 
i,  140.  Most  remarkable  of  their 
nKmuments,  141.  Their  mode  of  pre- 
serving their  dead,  142.     Arches,  2<»5. 

Ethnology  and  Ethnography,  as  applied 
to  arciiitecture,  i,  52.  Iniporianct»  of 
A rclueology  as  an  adjunct.  .V].  ( 'harac- 
teristics  of  various  races  and  ages,  55 
-8:3.  [See  Ar>'ans.  Celtic  ra(»es, 
Semitic  races,  Turanian  races.]  Con- 
<'lusion,  83,  84.  Ethnological  con- 
siderations bearing  on  the  architecture 
of  France,  442-447. 

Eton,  W,  \sn. 
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Etniscans,  mounds  of  the,  i,  16.  Parallels 
in  Asia  Minor,  221 .  Certainty  of  thei  r 
existence,  279.  Their  probable  origin , 
permanence  of  their  influence  on  Ro- 
man art,  280,  281.  Only  example  of 
their  temples,  282.  Their  civil  build- 
ings, skill  in  engineering,  etc.,  283. 
Shapes  and  classification  of  their  rock- 
cut  tombs,  284,  285.  Xumerousness  of 
their  tumuli,  286.  Prominent  ex- 
amples, 287-290.  Tomb  of  Aruns, 
290.  Their  use  of  the  arch,  290,  291, 
296.  Their  amphitheatres  and  amuse- 
ments, 326. 

Euphrasius,  Bishop,  basilica  built  by,  i, 
425. 

Evreux  Cathedral,  i,  551.  Circular  win- 
dow, 568. 

Exeter  Cathedral:  screen,  ii,  138.  Vault, 
144.  Bay,  154.  Choir,  155.  Western 
entrance,  167.  Bishop  Marshall* s  tomb, 
188.     Dimensions,  etc.,  200. 

Eyub,  mosque  of,  ii,  539. 

Ezekiel,  tomb  of,  ii,  549.     View,  550. 

Ezra,  in  the  llauran,  Byzantine  church 
at,  ii,  441. 

Facades:   Paris,   i,   30.      Dendera,   136. 

Jerusalem,  356,  358.     Belem,  ii,  291. 

No  vara,  301.    Piacenza,  308.    Verona, 

311.  Siena,  329.  Venice,  3613.  Ferrara, 

345.     Troja,   376.      Tourmanim,  427. 

Sta.  Sophia,  446. 
Falaise,  castle  of,  i,  586. 
Falkland  Castle,  ii,  225. 
Fanal  de  Cimeti^re,  and  the  Irish  round 

tower,  ii,  2;J2. 
Fano,  basilica  built  by  Vitruvius  at,  i, 

322. 
Fellows,  Sir  Cliarles,  his  Lycian  invosti- 

pitions,  i,  224,  227. 
Ferdinarnl      and     Isabella,     sepulchral 

<'hapel  of,  ii.  27"). 
Ferrara,  the  Duomo  at,  ii,  345.    Fa<;ade, 

;{4().     Palazzo  Publico,  ir)7. 
Fez.  towers  of,  ii,  530. 
Fire  leiiiples  of  the  Persians,  I,  202. 
I'iiouzabad,    palace   at,    i,    .*H'i.       Plan, 

doorway,  .'584.      Kxternal    walls.   1^X7). 

Internal  arrangement,  ;iS.).     Date,  .'>s<> 

I'laniboyantst  vie.  its  faults  and  beauties, 
i.  *)«)7,  ii.  H'tiK  Kkj.  Introduced  into 
Scotland.  1:0 1. 

Flaniinian  Way.  i.  3.">). 

Flancleis.  .svc  Hi'lgium. 

Flanders,  French,  i,  447. 

Flavian  amphitheatre,  Rome,  see  Colos- 
seum. 

Florence,  baptister>'  at,  i.  437.  Cathe- 
dral, (St.  Mar>''s,  or  Sta.  Maria  del 
Fiori),  ])roportion  of  solids  to  area. 
5S1.  Left  unfinished,  ii.  ;i'JS.  Plan. 
;lJO.  Dome  and  nave.  .*>^»1.  Flank, 
:l:^:\.  SS.  Croce  and  Maria  Novella, 
34.").  San  Michele.  'MO.  (iiotto's 
campanile,    354.      Palazzo    Vecchio, 


357.  San  Miniato,  370-372,  380 
See  ii,  293,  294,  297,  317,  837, 342 
355. 

Fold,    Gothland,     church    at,    U, 
Pointed  interior,  110. 

Fontevrault,  plan  of  church  at,  i, 
Chevet  and  bay,  486. 

Fontifroide,  church  at»  I,  458.  Se< 
4.59.  Cloisters,  465.  See  !,  49 
216. 

Foi-m  in  Architecture,  principles 
25. 

Fortified  churches  In  France.  See 
guelone,  Royat. 

Fortuna  Virllis,  temple  of,  i.  307. 

Foscari  palace,  Venice,  ii,  365. 

Fougferes,  town  walls  of,  i,  586. 

France,  Roman  arches  in,  i,  337 
Roman  column  at  Cussi,  341.  I 
sity  and  ultimate  fusion  of  r 
architectural  provinces,  etc.,  442 
Architecture  of  the  northern  divi 
50(J.  Progress  in  Central  France 
Great  architectural  epoch  of 
nation,  522-524.  Gothic  cathe< 
532.  Painted  Glass;  External  s 
tiu*es,  442,  443.  Collegiate  chur 
555^561.  Details:  Pillars,  663. 
dows,  565.  Circular  windows. 
Bays,  569.  Vaults,  571.  Buttrc 
573.  Pinnacles,  576.  Spires, 
Lanterns,  Corl)els,  etc.,  579.  580. 
atmction,  581.  Church  fumi 
582.  Domestic  architecture;  ab 
of  noteworthy  town-halls.  .^Sii.  Ho 
.584.  Castellated  I  niidings,  etc., 
Fortified  town-walls.  5,^6.  Si^e  i 
55.  French  fonns  in  English  edi 
ii.  137,  155.  15S.  Styles  of  the 
countries  compared,  139,  1(W,  172. 
197.  French  styles  in  Scotland, 
In  Spain,  245,  2ri8.  Examples  o 
styles  of  the  various  provinces 
Anjou,  Aquitania,  Auvenrne. 
gnndy,  Frankish  Province,  Norm; 
(Jdfhedrals :  See  Alby,  Am 
Anijers,  Angoulfime,  Autun.  Aus 
Avignon,  lUiyeux,  Bazas,  Beau 
Besan(;on,  1  Bordeaux,  Bources.  ( 
tres,  Coutances,  Dijon,  Evreux,  I 
Limoires,  Lisieux,  Lyons,  Ne 
Notre  Dame,  Paris,  Noyon.  Orl- 
Poitiei-s,  Kheinis.  Rouen.  Sens. 
sons.  Toul,  Toulouse,  Tours.  Tr 
Vienne.  See  also  ii,  .Vl,  ,55,  l.">7, 
:\42.  4(K). 

Fnmkish  Province,  France,  binlv 
of  the  true  (Jothic  Pointe«l  sty 
5(M>.     Frankish  Architecture.  .">22 

Franks,  Mr.,  snsjcesiion  hy,  i,  <>9  lo 

l^'rauenbnrix,  brick  chim^h  at,  ii.  14. 

P'red«'rick  II.,  castle  built  by,  ii,  :^'' 

FreeTnasonr}',  its  oriijin,  rationale, 
i.  r)J7-52^>!  Its  influence  on  tiei 
architectin-e,  ."330,  ii,  69. 

Fresh  ford,  Kilkenny,  doorway  at 
2:31. 
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Friburg  in  the  Brisgau,  cathedral  of,  i, 
540,  596,  U,  62.  View,  63.  Details, 
64. 

Friburg  on  the  Unstrutt,  double  chapel 
at,  ii,  33. 

Friuli,  vaulted  chapel  at,  ii,  298. 

Fulda,  original  cathedral  of,  il,  12.  Cir- 
cular church,  40. 

Fumes,  Belgium,  belfry  of,  i,  601. 

Gaeta,  tower  at,  ii,  386,  396. 

Gaillard,  castle  of,  i,  586. 

Gainsborough  Abbey,  11,  159. 

Galatina,  ii,  379. 

Gall,  S.,  ancient  plan  of  monastery  found 
at,  and  details  of  same,  ii,  5-9,  27. 

Gaila  Placidia,  alleged  sarcophagus  of, 
i,  4:i7  note.  Her  tomb,  its  peculiar 
form,  polychromatic  decorations,  etc., 
438. 

Gallerus.  oratory  of,  ii,  239. 

Galway,  ancient  house  in,  ii,  240. 

Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  tomb 
of,  ii,  191. 

Gates  and  Grateways:  Assyrian,  i,  174. 
Huldah,  Jerusalem,  218.  Pelasgic, 
2:^6-238.  Arpino.  290.  Bristol,  ii, 
186.  Moscow,  495.  Ctesiphon,  386. 
See  Doors,  Golden  Gateways. 

"Gates  "  of  the  Bible,  i,  193. 

Gates  of  Justice,  i,  338. 

Gazni,  ii,  237  note.     See  Ghazni. 

Geddington,  cross  at,  ii,  U4. 

Gelathi,  Armenia,  capital  at,  ii,  474. 

Gelnhausen,  palace  at:  arcade,  ii,  45. 
Its  chief  featiu*es,  4(5.  Particulars  and 
view  of  the  church,  '>'). 

Genevieve,  S.,  Paris,  1.  24,  .523. 

^^J<>gy»  importance  of  Palteontology  in 
the  study  of,  i,  53,  54. 

George,  S.,  Cologne,  ii,  29. 

George's,  S.,  Hall,  Liverpool,  i,  .*J:M 
note, 

G^reon's  S.,  Cologne,  and  English  par- 
allel to,  ii,  181.     See  Cologne. 

Gerizira,  Mount,  Justinian's  Church  on, 
U,  435. 

Germain  des  Prfes,  S.,  Paris,  in  its  origi- 
nal state,  i,  523. 

Genpany,  round-arched  Gothic  style  of, 
i,  23.     Character  of  its  races,  iw,  ii, 

1.  Effect  of  Freemasonry,  i,  530,  ii, 

2.  Claim  as  to  the  Poinicti  style,  3. 
Leading  characteristics  of  tlie  Koimd 
style,  4.  Basilicas,  5-:J(».  Artistic 
mHier  of  the  Northern  (jcnnans,  21. 
Double  churches,  32-^^.  Noteworthy 
peculiarities  in  German  Gpthic,  :U. 
Circular  and  polygonal  churches,  37- 
43.  Domestic  architecture,  Hound 
style,  44-52.  Ecclesiastic  examples, 
Pointed  style,  53-80.  Foible  of  (Ger- 
man masons,  64.  Circular  churches 
(Pointed  style),  church  furniture,  civil 
architecture.  81-88.  Races  jind  Imild- 
Ing  materials  of  N'ortli  (iennany,  x\). 
Ejuimples  of  brick  architecture,  90- 


98.  A  trick  of  its  architects,  205. 
(ierman  artists  brought  to  Moscow, 
49J.     See  ii,  140,  164,  197,  245,  ;J20. 

Gremrode,  basilican  church  at,  ii,  12,  13. 

Grerum,  Gothland,  early  pointed  door- 
way at,  ii,  109. 

Gerona,  Spain,  vault  in  the  cathedral  at, 
ii,  1.51.  Plan,  270.  Interior,  271. 
Arcade,  284. 

Ghazan  Khan,  mosque  founded  by,  ii, 
551,  552. 

Ghazni,  ii,  237  note, 

Ghengis  Khan,  ii,  551. 

Ghent,  I,  589.  Church  of  St.  Bavon, 
599.  Belfry,  601.  Town-hall,  603. 
Cloth-hall  and  boatmen*  s  lodge,  605. 

Ghibellines  and  Guelfs;  influence  of 
their  quarrels  on  Italian  architecture, 
ii,  322. 

Gibel  Barkal,  temples  and  pyramids  at, 
i  140-142. 

Gilies,  S.,  church  of,  i,  455,  460,  ii,  185. 

Giorgio  in  Velabro,  S.,  Roman  basilican 
church,  its  date,  i,  409. 

Giotto,  campanile  designed  by,  ii, 
354. 

Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina,  S.,  Roman  ba- 
silican church,  its  date,  i,  409. 

Giovanni  Laterano,  S.,  Roman  basilican 
church,  built,  i,  409.  Kebuilt,  410. 
Present  state,  416.  Original  founder, 
416.     Cloister,  ii,  389. 

Giralda,  Seville,  dimensions  of  the,  ii, 
530.    View,  531. 

Gizeh,  Pyrafnids  at,  see  Pyramids. 

Gladiatorial  exhibitions  at  Rome,  i,  326. 

Glasgow  Cathedral,  ii,  207-211. 

Glass,  painted,  aee  Painted  glass. 

Glendalough.  seven  churches  at,  ii,  229. 
St.  Kevin's  Kitchen,  231.  Its  date, 
232.     Window,  237,  238. 

Gloucester  Cathedral,  ii,  139.  Choir, 
144,  145.  Cloister,  146,  147.  Nave, 
152.  Western  entrance,  167.  Anoma- 
lies of  stvle,  168.  Site,  171.  Chapter- 
house, 172.  Tomb  of  Edward  II,  192, 
194. 

Golden  Gateways:  Spalatro,  i,  366.  Je- 
rusalem, ii,  419,  42<). 

Golhngen,  horseslioe-arch  crvpt  at,  ii, 
29. 

Gorlitz,  Petri  Kirche  at,  ii,  8(). 

Gothic  architecture;  source  of  its  beauty, 
i,  14.  Massiveness,  17.  French  and 
English  jH'culiarities  contraste<l,  22, 
23.  Proportion :  naves,  aisles,  towers, 
spirits,  21K^1.  Carved  ornaments,  iW, 
.'35.  Paintetl  glass  and  sculpture,  37. 
Symmetry,  how  farrei^arded.  39.  Im- 
itation oV  Nature,  42.  EtTect  of  (if- 
teent]i-c«Mitnry  enthusiasm,  43.  (Con- 
clusion arrived  at  i)y  the  clergy,  47. 
Compared  with  Egyptian  archite<'turc, 
139.  Element  of  superiority  in  Roman 
roofs.  320.  Roman  peculiarilii's  eni- 
])h)yed  and  improved  upon.  320. 
Cause  of  its  decadence,  375.    Au  oasis 
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of  Gothic  art,  895.  R^ions  peopled 
by  the  Gothic  tribes :  Origin  of  the 
style,  3iXi.  True  application  of  the 
term,  3»6.  Its  birth— date,  397.  Stone 
vaults  and  wooden  roofs,  their  access- 
ories and  their  dangers,  428,  435,  449. 
Inventors  of  the  true  pointed  style, 
506.  Progress  under  the  French  Kings, 
522-524.  I -See  France.)  Introduction 
of  painted  glass,  526.  Abiding  love 
for  the  style  in  England,  ii,  119.  Ed- 
wardian period,  122.  Culmination 
under  the  Tudors,  123.  English  ex- 
amples, 129-200.  [See  England.) 
Scottish  examples,  201-225.  [See 
Scotland.)     Irelancl,  228.     Period  of 

•  its  prevalence  in  Spain,  244.  Span- 
ish examples,  24(J-287.  [See  Spain.) 
Portugal,  288-292.  Gothic  invasion 
of  Italy,  297.  Lombard  and  Round- 
arched  style,  297-320.  Pointed  Italian, 
321-349.  t5^e  Italy.)  Sicilian  Pointed 
style,  399,  405.  The  style  in  Pales- 
tine, 407-413.     .See  ii,  294,  511. 

Grothland,  interest  attaching  to  the 
architecture  of,  ii,  106.  Occasion  of 
the  early  prosperity  of  its  capital,  107. 
Its  churches:  early  pointed  examples, 
107-109.     Round  churches.  111,  112. 

Gouda,  painted  glass  at,  i,  608. 

Granada,  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from, 
ii,  279,  537.     See  406,  527,  530. 

Granson,  church  at,  ii,  11. 

Great  Lelghs  Church,  Essex,  spire  of, 
ii,  182. 

Greore,  Byziintine  churches  in,  ii,  458- 
4()1. 

Greeks,  architecture  of  the,  i,  11.  Their 
non-employment  of  the  arch,  22.  Use 
of  proportion,  29.  Of  ornament,  32. 
Borrowini^s  from  the  Assyrians,  :^i,  ;i*), 
147.  Uniformity  and  symmetry,  39. 
Innniirration  of  the  Aryans  and  Pe- 
liisgi,  7').  Ivosiills  of  iht'  iviasjuic  influ- 
ences, SI  nnti'.  'I'lu'ir  indebteilness  to 
the  Egyptians,  127,  24(>.  Points  in 
which  tiiey  suri)ass(»d  them,  139,  Their 
theory  as  to  Kijyi^tlan  civilization,  140. 
Essential  ditttTences  between  them 
and  tht'  Romans.  22i),  279,  2S(i.  Cliro- 
noloi^ieal  memoranda,  2.10.  Sources 
of  tln'ir  lani:nai:i'.  arts,  rclitjion,  etc., 
232.  IShort  ])eriod  comprehended  in 
tlieir  great  history,  'SSj.  Dimensions 
of  their  temi)les,  247.  System  of  pro- 
portion emi)loved,  2')1.  Forms  of 
their  temples,  'i,  251>-202.  Mode  of 
lighting  tliem,  262-2(r).  Their  muni- 
cipal architecture,  270.  Theatres,  271. 
Tombs,  272-:;i75.  Homestic  architec- 
ture, 278.  Period  of  ait  tievelopment 
in  their  nation,  279.  IJesult  of  their 
repulse  of  tlieir  invaders,  280.  Their 
style  of  decoration  adopted  at  Pom])eii, 
371,  372.  Their  roofs,  451.  Work  of 
Greek  architects  in  Russia,  U,  481 ,  4$.'>, 
488,    See  Pelasgi.    Greek  ordeta  oi 


Architecture,   nee  Corinthian,  DoriCi 

Ionic. 
Greenstead,  Essex,  wooden  church  at, 

ii,  116. 
Gregory,  S.,  legend  of  the  appearance  of 

the  Saviour  to,  ii,  469. 
Guebwiller,  cathedral  of,  ii,  30. 
Guerin,    S.,  Xeuss,  church  of,  ii,  2a 

Windows,  51. 
Guildhall,  London,  ii,  106. 
Guimaraens,  Portugal,  ii,  292. 
Gutschmid's  Chaldean  researches,  i,  144. 

Hadrian,  remains  of  temple  built  bv.  i, 

308,312.    Triumphal  arches,  336.  'His 

famous  tomb,  or  **  Mole,"  343,  JMO. 

Pillars  thereof,  415.     See  ii,  433. 
Hagby,  Gothland,  round  church  at,  ii, 

114. 
Hakeem,  Caliph,  sanctuary  built  by,  ii, 

525. 
Hal,  Notre  Dame  de,  i,  595. 
Halberstadt  cathedral,  ii,  76. 
Halicamassus,   i,  220.      Mausoleum  at, 

272-274. 
Hall,  Sir  James,  theory  of,  ii,  83. 
Hamburg,  ii,  96. 
Hammer-beam  roofs,  ii,  196. 
Hampton  Court,  ii,  198. 
Hanover,  church  tower  at,  ii,  93. 
Haroun  el  Rashid,  absence  of  proofs  of 

the  magnificence  of,  ii,  548.    bplendor 

of  his  court,  548. 
Hasbeiya,  remains  at,  ii,  507. 
Hassan,  Sultan,  mostpie  of,  ii,  514,  hVy, 
Hastings,    battle    of,    its    architectural 

result,  ii,  196. 
Ilauran,  effect  of  the  Mahomedan  con- 

(juest  on  the  buildings  in  the,  ii,  450. 
Hebron,  mosque  at,  ii,  413.     Plan,  41.3. 
Ilechlingen,  church  at,  ii,  30. 
Ileckington  church,  sedilia  in,   ii.  191. 

Canopy,  189. 
Ileeren's  notion  of  the  ruins  at  Wady 

el-Ooatib,  i,  142. 
Heiglit,  disproportionate,   its  effect,   ii, 

59,  (30. 
Heiligenstadt,  Anna  chapel  at,  ii,  81. 
Ileisterbach,   abbey  church  of,   ii,  29. 

Cloisters,  ii,  49. 
Hejira,  events  of  the  first  century  of  the. 

ii,  497, 
Helena,  S.,  Constantine's  mother,  tomb 

of,  i,  345,  429, 431.    Sections  and  eleva- 
tion, 346.     Church  built  by  her,  ii,  13. 

56,  418. 
Heliopolis,  beautiful  obelisk  at,  i,  108, 

129. 
Henry  III.,  choir  rebuilt  by,  ii,  158. 
Henry  VII. 's  chapel,French  and  German 

jiarallels  to,  i,  561,  ii,   73,   137,  275, 

Aisle.  147. 
Herculaneum.  theatre  at,  i,  323. 
Ilerefonl  Cathedral,  lancet  window  in. 

Ii,  157. 
fierod^s  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  i,  215, 
\      ^\^.    '^y^  ^1  the   Expiatory  Stele 
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enicted  by  him,  i,  230.  His  tomb,  356. 
See  U,  433,  491 

Herodotus  on  the  tumulus  of  Alyattes, 
i,  221. 

Hierapolis,  Byzantine  churches  at,  ii, 
430,431. 

Hildesheim,  basilican  church  at,  plan 
and  Interior,  ii,  16.    Description,  17. 

Hindus,  proverbial  objection  to  the  arch 
by  the,  i,  22,  207. 

Hitterdal,  Norway,  wooden  church  at, 
plan,  ii,  116.     View,  117. 

Hogarth's  pictures,  i,  4. 

Hobenstaufens,  architectural  period  of 
the,  ii,  28.  Remains  of  their  palaces, 
castles,  etc,  45,  197,  388. 

Holland,  race  indigenous  to,  and  archi- 
tecture of,  i,  607-609. 

Hdyrood  chapel,  its  date,  ii,  218.  Ar- 
cades, 212.'   See  225. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem,  Church  of 
the,  i,  304,  ii,  408-411,  432. 

Homer's  architectural  descriptions,  i, 
239.     Religion  of  his  poem,  239. 

Honeyman,  Mr.  John,  drawings  by,  ii, 
218,  note. 

Honeysuckle  ornament,  i,  247,  254. 

Hope,  Mr.  Beresford,  point  asserted  by, 
i,  558  note. 

Horseshoe  arches  at  Oollingen,  ii,  29. 

Horse  tent,  Ximroud,  i,  184,  185. 

Hoskins,  Mr.,  pyramids  figured  by,  i, 
111.    His  Ethiopian  researches,  205. 

Hnelgas,  ii,  280.     Cloister  of  the,  283. 

Hugh,  8.,  of  Lincoln,  architectural  debt 
due  to,  ii,  142. 

Hugo,  Victor,  an  axiom  of,  i,  543. 

Humanejos,  chapel  at,  ii,  279,  280. 

Hosein,  Shah,  Madrissa  of,  ii,  557.  Par- 
ticulars, 558. 

Huy,  Notre  Dame  de,  i,  595. 

Ibn  Touloun,  mosque  of,  ii,  509.    View, 

510.    Window,  511.     Minarets,  513. 
Ibrim  in  Nubia,  basilican  church  at,  i, 

404. 
Igel,  near  Treves,  Roman  monument  at, 

i,350. 
Descfts,  tower  at,  ii,  280.    Dcjoription, 

281. 
Hissos,  Ionic  temple  on  the,  i,  245,  265. 
India,  portico  suitable  for  the  climate  of, 

ii,  259,  noU. 
Ingelheim,  Charlemagne's  palace  at,  ii, 

Inkerman,  cave  at,  ii,  479. 

Inner  Temple  Hall,  ii,  198. 

Innisfallen,  Celtic  church  or  oratory  at, 
ti,  229.    View,  230. 

lona,  ii,  202,  223.    Window,  223. 

Ionian  colonies,  i,  220. 

Ionic  order,  origin  of  the,  i,  147, 228,  229. 
Bamlt  of  recent  discoveries :  oldest  and 
finest  examples,  245.  Temples  of  J  uno, 
Diana,  and  Apollo,  246.  Compared 
with  Uie  Doric  order,  253.  Columns 
and   condces,  254.     Curvin^y  color, 


masonry,  etc.,  254.  Use  of  the  onler 
by  the  liomans,  299. 

Ipsambou),  rock-cut  temple  at,  i,  125. 

Ireland,  scroll  work  at  New  Grange  in, 
i,  236  note.  Character  of  its  early 
architecture:  source  of  the  anti-Saxon 
feeling,  ii,  226.  Examples  of  its  archi- 
tecture, 227-241. 

Iron  as  a  building  material,  i,  21. 

Irrigation,  proficiency  of  the  Turanian 
races  in,  i,  ((3. 

Isaac's,  St.,  at  St.  Petersburg,  redeeming 
feature  in  the  design  of,  i,  20. 

Isis-headed  or  Typhonian  capitals,  i,  35, 
123,  141. 

Ispahan,  works  of  Shah  Abbas  at,  the 
Maiden  Shah  and  its  accompanying 
buildings,  ii,  556, 557.  Sultan  Uusein*s 
Madrissa,  557.  Char  Bagh,  559.  View 
of  palace,  560. 

Issoire,  clievet  church  at:  Plan,  491. 
Elevation  and  section,  492. 

Italy,  ethnographic  history  of  art  in,  i, 
279.  Adaptation  of  circular  buildings 
left  by  the  Romans,  476.  Introductory 
notice;  Divisions  and  classification  of 
styles,  ii,  293.  Lombard  and  round- 
arched  Gothic,  297.  Examples,  298- 
320.  Pointed  Gothic :  effect  of  the  dis- 
putes of  factions,  321.  Sources  of  dif- 
ference between  Italian  (rothic  and 
that  of  other  peoples,  322.  Examples, 
324-349.  Circular  buildings,  350. 
Towers,  351.  Porches,  355.  Civic 
build  in^irs.  :Jo7.  Moulded  bricks,  :i60. 
Windows,  361,  I^J.  Byzantine  Roman- 
esque and  other  phases  of  the  Byzan- 
tine style,  :i68,  370,  389.  Palestine, 
why  treated  as  (architecturally)  a  part 
of  Italy,  407.  See  Amalfi,  Asti,  Ban, 
Bittonto,  Bologna,  Brindisi,  Byzan- 
tine, Ferrara,  Florence,  Friuli,  Lucca, 
Mantua,  Milan,  Naples,  Novara, 
Orvieto,  Padua,  Palestine,  Pavia,  Pi- 
acenza,  Pisa,  Prato,  Rome,  Sicily, 
Siena,  Toscanella,  Venice,  Vercelli, 
Verona,  Vicenza. 

Ivan  III.,  and  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
churches  built  by,  ii,  489. 

Jaina,  i,  358.  Pai;allel  to  its  style  in 
Ireland,  ii,  239. 

James,  S.,  sepulchre  of.  i,  35<K  358. 

Jedburgh  Abbey,  mixed  style  at,  ii,  202. 
Pier  arches,  204.  Their  peculiarity, 
205. 

Jerpoint  Abbey,  tower  ami  battlements 
of,  ii,  239. 

Jerusalem,  chief  feature  of  admiration  in 
the  temple  of,  i,  19.  Earliest  Temple, 
or  Tabernacle,  212,  213.  Solomon's 
Temple,  65,  68,  192.  Source  of  its 
splendor,  213.  Its  dimensions  and 
plan,  214,  215.  Ornaments  and  acces- 
sories of  metal,  214.  Subsequent 
rebuildings:  Herod's  Temple^  215» 
Aullioi'%  ^x«i>mTu^  qV  \}ql<^  «Ka!i&^  "^LY^ 


[|9  iiiHifiiltiule  and  magnllicence :  llie 
Hate  rtiildah,  217-  Ci)giii>t4?  temiiles, 
:flll.  Cliun-h  of  Ihe  Holy  Sepulchre, 
3M,  ii,  4U»-in,  432  nolt.  BitssU 
relicvl  on  the  Arch  of  Tftua,  I.  %)ft. 
Rock-built  tombs:  Herod'a,  Zrchv- 
rlali'a,  356.  Abwlom's,  the  Judp^s', 
3S7.  Result  ot  the  Cnifludea.  ii,  407. 
Churi-'hes  uf  SS,  Anne,  Marie  la 
(Jrande,  Hurie  Lallne.  aii<l  the  Made- 
leine, 41 1.  Coiisuintine'a  EtnsilitTB  aiiil 
the  (rolden  Grsleway,  4111.  I'uriiose  of 
the  latter,  420no(p.  "  l>onie  of  Kock." 
or  Mtwqne  of  Omar.  408,  421,  4.T>-4^. 
449.  432,  607-  Musque  el-Akxah  ( AM 
rf-Malek's),  502-305.  FounUlns,  .T" 
Sef\i,4U. 

Jews,  iieriod  of  the  Enode  of  the,  i, 
>Sc^  Jerusalem,  Semitic  rair^. 

John,  King  of  Portugal,  chureh  founded 
hy,  ii,  288. 

Jolin,  a..  Ravenna,  baptistery  of ,  t,  4S4. 
Knights  of  St.  John,  11,  384. 

Joues,  Owen,  reproduction  of  the  Al- 
hanibra  Court  of  Lionel  by,  II,  534  note. 

Joseptius.  fragment  ot  Maneiho  pre- 
served by,  i,  W),  111.  [See  Manetha.) 
His  idea  of  Solomon's  palace,  210. 

Judah,  alleged  tj)mbs  of  the  kings  of. 


Juml^gea,  Norman  church  at,  1,  513, 
514,  r,m. 

Juno,  l«n)p1eat$amosof,  i,340.  Dimen- 
Biana,  248. 

Jupiter,  temples  of:  at  Ells,  I.  1(1.  Olym- 
Iiia,  W3.     Agrigentum,  248. 

Jupiter  Ammon,  alleged  ruins  ut  a  tem- 
ple of- I,  143. 

Jupiter  Caiiitolinus,  EtrtMcan  temple  to, 
i,  ±i2.  3(W. 

JnpitcrOlynipliu.  temple  nl  Athens  a 


jpeeullarij 
View,  loi 


PUii,44a. 


blmensln 

to    which    It    bi'lonits. 

llghtnl.  2114.    Plan,  2<ir>. 

nilns,  313. 

Jupiler  Stnlor.  leniplf.  of.  I 


;)|.3.    Schmil 
2.W.       Uuw 


t.  .100,31 


,  Its  form  and  dime 
Jupiter  Tonans,  temple  ot.  i.  30n. 
Justinian's  church  at    Bethlehem,   ii. 

410.     His  boast  on  the  completion  of 

ili<<  iiio;(|iie  of  Sta.  SophU,  443,  444. 

Church  in  Armenia  ascribed  to  him, 

4rtH. 

Kiuiba,  at  Mecca,  I,  US,  ii,  499,  501.  518. 

Penlan  Kbabahs.  i.  202. 
Kalroan,  or  Kirwan,  mosque  at,  11,  41«, 

.-.20. 
Kallbry,  mosque  and  tomb  of,   il,  5I<1, 

Vlnw,  51B. 
KalabscUe,  rock-cnt  temple  at,    I,    I2t1. 

IliuoJin  temple:    Plan,  l.W.    Secliiiii, 

i.17. 
K^b  Lomeh.  church  at,  II,  tSii. 


Kntlundliorg,       Denmark. 


isquec  , 

KalyM,    Syiu,  chapel  i 
View,  440. 

Kampen,  cliurcb  at,  I,  6QS. 

Kangovar,  temple  at.  I.  319, 814. 

Karlsbnrg  CatliednU,  li.  2. 

Karnac,  chief  feature  of  tJie  nrpostyle 
Hull  at,  I,  IT.  Its  dimenaions.  ^ 
118.  Ori^nal  foanderol  the  TpDit>l*. 
108.  Its  successive  accretians,  great 
magnitude,  etc.,  118-120.  The  South 
Temple,  1S2,  128.  Paiullel  to  the  Hy- 
postyle  Hall,  1I».  SrrH.  534. 

Eelat  8«m&a,  Syria,  church  and  monaa 
tery  at,  ii.  423.  Double  church.  436. 
Section  and  plan.  436. 

Kells.  Ireland,  li,  232.  Ancient  Croaa, 
241. 

Kelso  Abbey  church,  U,  SOI.  Nonun 
arches,  206. 

Kenelth,  County  Cork,  round  lower  at, 
11.238,237.  — 

Eenllworth  Castle.  11,  197,  108. 

Kerlch,  tumnii  near,  11,  47K 

Khalnhd  or  Petilan  Fire  Temple,  i,  «n. 

Khasn^,  or  Treasury  of  Pharaoh;  Vir-w. 
i.  352.    Section  and  descrlpUon,  3U. 

Khiva,  il,  5fil.    View  ot  paUM.  SSI. 

Khorsnbad,  explorations  at,  1.  147.  Tmt- 
plp  exhumed  by  H.  Place,  l!>4.  EI«Ta- 
tloii  of  Observatory,  lU,  Plan  ta,  1.15. 
Situation  ot  the  city,  im.  I'lan*  «f 
the  Palace,  t08,  170.  Resloiutlona  by 
the  Antlior,  171,  172.  Pn-oliar  orna- 
mentation, 173.  DIscoveryof  thvmy 
gates,  174.  PlanatgAlcway.  174.  Kk- 
vatlon  of,  175.  Rcnmins  ot  profwliM, 
lit).  Sculptured  view  of  ■  paviHoa, 
182.    Example  of  the  arch.  9U5. 

Kliosru,    (Niisliin'en),  daring  bulldtng 

Kleff.  architecla  of  churclies  at,  U.  4^1. 
Churches:  De.^iallnna.  and  SS.  IKaslI 
and  Irene,  4S1.  Calhedral  (Sta. 
Sophia).  483, 484,489.  Other  ckarrliH, 
485.     Immense  number  thereof.  4^ 

Kieglmrt,  Armenia,  rock-cul  chimb  at, 

ii.**o. 

Kilvontu-l  Monastery,  tl,  «fT.     View  «d 

oloiMiT.  2-JS, 
Kilc-nll^ii.  tarly  doorway  al,  ti,  -JSl,  S& 
Kibhir.'  Ciuliotral,  ii.X2T.     IhNinnviB 

lower.  2:14.  2^5. 
Killaloe.  section  of  chapd  «l.  11,  S. 
Klln-e,    Kilkenny,   round   lowtr  I 

2*'-.  -, 

Kinir'*  College  Cliapel,  Cambridf^  -i 

(■MiiiiiridBe. 
Klrii,  proper  apjillcnTton  of  the  Inrm.  I, 

430.    Whence  dprived,  (WJ.  note. 
Kirkwall  Cathedral,  II,  206.     Ban,  SOS 

View,  2OT. 
Klosier  Nenberg,  * 
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Kootub,  mosque  and  Minar,  ii.  531. 

Kostroma,  Eastern  Russia,  churches  in, 
il,  487.     Views  of  interiors,  488,  489. 

Kour,  rock  excavations  on  the  banks  of 
the,  ii,  480. 

Eoutais,  Armenia,  peculiarities  of  church 
at,  ii,  469. 

Koyunjik,  palace  of  Sennacherib  at,  177. 
Palace  of  Esarhaddon,  or  Southwest 
palace,  178.  Central  palace;  its  plan, 
179.  Its  sculptures  and  pavement,  179. 
Palace  of  Tiglatli  Pileser,  180.  Ori- 
ginal magniticence  of  these  groups  of 
palaces,  181.  Cause  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  ruins,  ibid.  Illustrative 
bas-reliefs  from  palace  walls,  181- 
184. 

Kremlin,  the.     See  Moscow. 

Kubr  Koume'ia,  i,  360.    Plan,  361. 

Kartea  el  Argyisch,  Ii,  476.  View  of, 
492.     Its  plan,  492. 

Kuttenberg,  church  of  St.  Barbara  at, 
its  peculiar  features,  ii,  73.  Section, 
74. 

Laach,  abbey  church  at,  ii,  27.  Plan  and 

view,  27. 
Labyrinth  of  Lampares,  i,  108.  Plan  and 

section,  109. 
Laderbro,  Gothland,  church  and  wapen- 

husat,  ii,  115,  181. 
Lambeth  Palace,  ii,  198. 
Landsberg,  double  chapel  at,  plan  and 

section,  ii,  33,  34. 
Landshut,  St.  Martin's  church  at,  ii,  75. 
Langres,  double-arched  Roman  gate  at, 

i,  337,  502. 
Lans:ton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i, 

557. 
Langue  d'Oc  and  Lan^ue  d'CEil,  i,  445. 
Languedoc,  roofs  in,  ii,  390. 
Lantern  pillars  of  Germany  and  France, 

ii,86. 
Lanterns:  St.  Ouen,  Rouen,  i,  578.  Sala- 
manca, ii,  257. 
Laon  Cathedral,  its  spires  and  towers,  i, 

547. 
Lapo,  Amolpho  da,  church  remodelled 

by,  i.  437. 
Lateran  church,  Rome.     See  Giovanni 

Laterano. 
Latin  style,  French  example  of  the,  i, 

507. 
Layard,  Mr.,  his  Assyrian  explorations, 

i,  156,  161,  165  note,  205,  288,  474. 
Le     Due,    VioUet,     his     Dictionnaire 

d*  Architecture,   i,   580  note.     On  the 

donjon  at  Coucy,  586  note. 
Leighs.     See  Great  Leighs. 
Leo  the   Isaurian,  church  built  by,  ii, 

453. 
Leon,   Spain,   245.       Pantheon  of  San 

Isidoro,  249.   Interior,  252.  Cathedral: 

Plan,  2(J5.     Bay  of  choir,  2m. 
L^rida,  ii,  255.     Door  of  porch,  256. 
Lery,  N^orman  Church  at,  i,  513. 
Leuchars,  Norman  windows  at,  ii,  203. 


Lichfield  Cathedral:  Spires,  i,  597. 
Nave,  ii,  143,  152,  187.  Clerestory 
w^indows,  145.  Views,  165.  West  door- 
way, 188,  189.  Dimensions,  propor- 
tions, etc.,  200. 

Lidkoping,  Sweden,  church  at,  ii,  100. 

Liege  C'athedral,  its  date,  etc.,  i,  595. 
Churches:  St.  Bartholomew,  593.  St. 
Jacques,  593.  Its  plan,  flamboyant 
porch,  polychromatic  decorations,  598. 
St.  Martin,  599.  Bishop's  palace,  605. 
See  ii,  274. 

Lierre,  church  of  St.  Gommaire  at,  598. 
Belfry,  601. 

Lighting  of  temples,  i,  191,  262.  Of 
domes,  ii,  453. 

Limburg,  church  at,  ii,  17, 20.  Its  merits, 
77. 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  ii,  132,  133,  note. 
Nave,  142.  Roof-vaulting,  143.  East 
end,  158.  Transept  windows,  161, 162. 
General  view,  167.  Angel  choir,  170, 
185.  Situation,  171.  Chapter-house, 
172.  Choir-aisles,  doorway,  187,  188. 
Dimensions,  proportions,  etc.,  200. 

Linlithgow,  doorway  at,  ii,  221,  222. 
Palace,  225. 

Lino,  Spain,  churches  of  SS.  Mi^el  and 
Cristina  at,  ii,  246.  Unique  m  form, 
247. 

Lion  tomb  at  Cnidus,  i,  275. 

Lisieux  Cathedral,  i,  551. 

Lismore  Cathedral,  ii,  227. 

Little  Maplestcad,  Essex,  round  church 
at,  ii,  181,  40i). 

liittle  Saxhani,  Suffolk,  roimd-towered 
church  at,  ii,  182. 

Liverpool,  St.  George's  Hall  at,  i,  334 
note. 

Li  via,  house  of,  i,  363. 

Lloyd,  Mr.  Watkiss,  subject  of  a  paper 
by,  i,  251,  note. 

Loches,  round  arches  upon  pointed  ones 
at,  i,  485.  Castle,  490,  586.  See  ii, 
395. 

Loftus,  Mr.,  explorations  of,  I,  200. 

Lonibardy,  ii,  3,  4  note,  297.  Disappear- 
ance of  original  Lonibani  buildings, 
209.  Examples  of  Lombard  and 
round-arched  Gothic,  2^)8-320.  See 
Italy. 

London,  ii,  181,  197. 

London  Bridge,  i,  48. 

Lorenzo,  S.,  Milan,  see  Milan. 

Lorenzo,  basilican  church,  Rome,  dates 
of,  i,  409.  Aisles,  410.  Gallery,  418. 
Original  arrangement,  interior  view, 
419. 

Lorraine,  architectural  affinities  of,  i, 
447. 

Lorsch,  i)orch  of  convent  at,  elevation 
of,  ii,  44. 

Louis  le  Gros,  Louis  le  Jeuno.  Saint 
Louis,  and  the  architect  un*  of  France, 
i,  523,  524.  Louis  the  Pious,  iL 
;^()5. 
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Louvain,  town-hall  at,  i,  14.  Its  date 
and  character,  603.  Church  of  St. 
Pierre,  intended  design,  etc.,  597,  ii,  79 
note.    Cloth-hall,  605. 

Lubeck,  brick-built  cathedral  and 
churches  of  SS.  Mary  and  Catherine 
at.  Plans,  view,  etc.,  ii,  90-93.  Town- 
hall,  96. 

Lucca,  ii,  297,  317,  320,  321.  Bays  of 
San  Martino,  327.  Facade,  374.  San 
Michele,  374, 

Lund,  Sweden,  cathedral  at,  ii,  100. 

Luneburg,  brick  architecture  of,  ii,  93. 

Luther's  shelter,  ii,  46. 

Luxor,  temple  of,  i,  121.     Obelisk,  180. 

Luxueil.  i,  497. 

Lycia  and  its  tombs,  i,  224-230,  851. 
See  ii,  430. 

Lycurgus,  i,  238.  Effect  of  his  laws, 
241. 

Lydda,  Grothic  church  at,  ii,  412. 

Lydia,  i,  220. 

Lyons,  church  of  Ainay  at,  i,  497.  Style 
of  the  cathedral,  551,  552. 

Lysicrates,  choragic  monument  of,  its 
character  as  a  work  of  art,  i,  26,  247, 
256.    Dimensions  and  elevation,  270. 

Mabillon,  plan  found  and  published  by, 
ii,  5. 

Machpelah,  cave  of,  i,  284,  351. 

Madeleine,  Paris,  i,  20.  Madelaine,  Jer- 
usalem, ii,  411. 

Madracen,  tomb,  view  of,  i.  361. 

Madrissa,  the,  see  Ispahan. 

Maestricht:  St.  Servin's,  i,  593.  Notre 
Dame,  59;^. 

Magdeburg,  model  of  church  built  by 
Otho  the  Great  at,  ii,  80.  Form  and 
arrangements  of  the  cathedral,  54. 
Nave  and  side-aisles,  76. 

Magueloue,  fortified  church  at,  i,  400, 
495. 

Mahomed  Khodabendah,  city  founded 
by,  ii,  553.  Splendid  touib  erected  by 
him,  554,  555. 

Mahomet,  first  mosque  of,  ii,  49i),  501. 
Ilis  intention  relative  to  the  temple  of 
.Jerusalem,  50.'^. 

Mahniiiet  II.,  number  and  splentlor  of 
the  niosjpies  of,  ii.  5;JS. 

Maliometanisni,  result  of  the  outburst 
and  cause  of  tlie  surcess  of.  ii,  4{)S- 
5(M).  Expulsion  of  its  followers  from 
Spain,  5.*n.  Their  habit  n'ljarding  the 
architecture  of  conquered  peoples,  58S. 

Maison  Oarree,  Nimes.  i.  :J()1.  Descrip- 
tion, plan,  etc.,  *>n7.  4<>4. 

Malines,  church  of  St.  Hombaut  at,  i. 
595.     Chief  iM)ints  of  interest.   597. 

Mallav,  M.,  on  the  churches  in  Puv  de 
Dome,  i,  491,  4<.4. 

Manuueisi.  punxji^e  of  Eijyptian  temples 
so  calle<i,  i.  126. 

Manchester   warehouse   arehiieeture,    i, 

Manco  CnpHc'a  house,  Cuzco,  U,  584. 


Manetho,  dynastic  chronology  of  Eeypt, 
by,  i,  88.  Fragment  preserved  oy 
Josephus,  90,  91.  On  the  Labyrinth, 
108.  On  the  Shepherd  kings,  112. 
Confirmation  of  his  list  of  kings, 
124. 

Manresa,  collegiate  church  at,  ii,  268. 
Interior  view,  269. 

Mantua,  ii,  298.  Campanile  of  S.  An- 
drea, 353,  354. 

Maplestead,  Essex,  Round  church  at,  ii, 
181,  409. 

Marburg,  church  of  S.  Elizabeth  at; 
Plan,  section,  etc,  ii,  56.  West  front, 
56.     Apse,  69. 

Marcus  Aiu'elius,  pillar  of  victory  of,  i, 
341. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  sepulchral  church, 
erected  by,  i,  561. 

Maria,  S.,  degli  Angeli,  Rome,  i,  332. 

Maria,  S.,  di  Ara  Coeli,  basillcan  church, 
date  of,  i,  410. 

Maria,  S.,  in  Capitolio  triapsal  church. 
Cologne,  ii,  23. 

Maria,  S.,  in  Cosmedin,  basillcan  church, 
Rome,  i,  409,  420.  Tower:  Dimen- 
sions, ii,  316.     Elevation,  316. 

Maria,  S.,  in  Dominica,  basillcan  church, 
Rome,  date  of,  i,  410. 

Maria,  S.,  Florence,  dimensions  of,  i,  24. 
See  Florence. 

Maria,  S.,  Maggiore,  basillcan  church, 
Rome,  date  of,  i,  409.  Plan,  416.  In- 
terior view,  proportions,  etc.,  417. 
Modern  alterations,  418. 

Maria,  S.,  sopra  Minerva,  basilican 
church,  Kome,  date  of,  i,  410.  Its 
style,  ibid. 

Maria.  S.,  in  Trastevere,  basillcan 
church,  date  of,  i,  410. 

Maria,  S.,  Rotunda,  see  Theodoric. 

Marie,  S.,  de  TEpine,  west  front  of,  i, 
558.  Its  English  prototype,  5.">8.  Lan- 
tern, 579. 

Marienburg,  brick  schloss  at,  ii.  1>6.  97. 

Marieite,  M.,  Egyptian  Explorations  of, 
i,  IK).  99  note,  102  notf.  112. 

Markham,  Mr.,  on  Peruvian  architec- 
ture, ii,  5S3. 

Mark's.  S..  Venice.     See  Venice. 

Marnioutier,  church  of,    ii,   31.     View, 

Marryat's  Works  on    Swt^len.  Jutland, 

etc'.  Illustrations  from,  ii,  UX)  t^t  iteq 
Mars  ritor,  temple  of,  i,  306,  404. 
Marseilles,  early  colonists  of,  i,  :i5l.  ii, 

405. 
Marshall,  Bishop,  tomb  of,  at  Exetor,  ii, 

1S.S,  191. 
Martin,  S.,  triapsal  church,  Cologne,  ii, 

24,  25. 
Martino,  S.,  in  Cielo  d'Oro,  Ravenna,  i, 

424. 
Martino,  S.,  ai  Monti,  basillcan  church, 

IJonie,  date  of.  i,  401. 
,  Mary,  S.,  Redelilfe,  a  French  prototype 
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Mikshita,  palace  at,  plan,  i,  387.  Triapsal 
hall,  388.  Western  octagon  tower, 
381).  Fa^e,  30U.  Elevation  restored 
by  tbe  author,  302. 

Mass,  as  an  element  in  Architecture,  i,  16. 

Matera,  cathedral  at,  ii,  382.  Window, 
332. 

Materials  in  architecture:  stone  and 
brick,  i,  19,  20.  Plaster,  wood,  cast- 
iron,  21. 

Maosolus.  tomb  of,  at  Halicamassiis,  i, 
272.  View  and  plan  as  restored  by 
the  Author,  273.  Dimensions  and  de- 
scription, 274. 

Maxentius,  basilica  of,  or  Temple  of 
Peace,  its  dimensions,  i,  24.  Con- 
sidered as  an  example  of  Roman  art, 
29tt.  I>escription,  plan,  sections,  etc., 
318-320.  Its  stucco  ornaments,  334. 
Proportion  of  solids  to  area,  581. 

Mayence  Cathedral,  ii,  17.  Its  chief 
features,  18.  Its  western  apse,  21, 
The  Kauf  Haus,  84. 

Mecca,  the  Kaaba  at,  i,  65,  202,  ii,  490, 
501.  Arrangements,  details,  etc.,  of 
it,  and  of  the  Great  Mosque,  517,  518. 

Mechlin,  i,  589.  Intended  Town-hall, 
605. 

Medina,  Mahomet's  Mosque  at,  ii,  499. 
501, 

Medinet-Haboo,  temple  of,  i,  122.  Pa- 
vilion of  Rhamses,  130,  131. 

Megahthic  period  in  England,  ii,  121. 

Meillan,  chateau  of,  i,  585. 

Meissen  Cathedral,  ii,  65.  Nave,  78. 
Baptistery,  81. 

Melrose  Abbey,  ii,  202,  214.  Aisle, 
21.5.     East  window,  216. 

Memnoniurii,  the,  i,  121. 

Memphis,  i,  s;).  Mariette's  explorations, 
90.  Dynasties  of  Pyramid-building 
Kiags,  ibid.  Magnificence  of  the  city, 
destruction  of  its  monuments,  etc., 
114,  115. 

Menoux,  S.,  church  at;  exterior,  i,  .503. 
Clievet  and  narthex,  504 

Meroe.  the  alleged  parent  state  of  Egypt, 
i,  140.  Ren*ainsof  Ethiopian  temples 
and  pyramids.  141.     Arches,  207. 

Merovingian  Kings,  no  architectural  re- 
mains of  the,  i,  522. 

Messina,  architecture  of,  ii,  390,  400. 
The  Xunziatella,  mi    Cathedral,  404. 

3Ietal  use. I  in  lioinan  architecture,  372. 

Metz  Cathetlral,  pleasing  features  of,  ii, 
77. 

Mexico,  primitive  i)ei-feeti<)n  of  the  arts 
in,  i,  62.  Early  inhabitants,  ii,  ."iiW. 
Recent  artistic  ex])lorers.  .')(U.  Tolte(\s 
and  Aztecs;  result  of  tlie  Spanlsli  eon- 
quest,  .5(V4-.5()6.  Allei^'tMl  Buddhist 
Sculptures:  Eastern  ]>rot()types  of 
Mexican  forms,  5(J7,  5<>8,  571.  Teo- 
callis  or  pyraniid-tenii)les,  500,  570. 
Temple  or  palace  at  Mitla,  571.  572. 
Buildings  of  Yucatan,  57:>-575.  Prin- 
ciples of  construction,  577-579. 


Michael  Angelo,  ii,  547. 

Michel,  Mont  St.,  medieval  features 
retained  at,  i,  587. 

Milan  Cathedral,  i.  24,  554,  ii,  -72. 
Its  architect,  322,  324,  a38.  Plan.  s<'c- 
tion,  interior,  original  model.  <-t(;., 
338-34.3.  Circular  church  of  San  i.o- 
renzo,  its  mutilations,  etc.,  1,4:^6,  437. 
Church  of  San  Ambrogio,  its  atrium, 
silver  altar,  bronze  doors,  etc.,  ii,  305- 
307.     Its  atlditlonal  tower,  317. 

Milan  city,  half  German,  il,  293,  297. 
The  Great  Hospital,  360. 

Miletus,  Ionic  temple  at,  i,  246. 

Minars  and  Minarets,  their  beauty,  ii, 
513.  Examples:  Tunis,  520.  Sta.  So- 
phia, 544.    Erzeroiun,  551. 

Minden,  church  at,  ii,  22. 

Minerva,  temple  of,  at  Sunium,  i,  244. 

Minerva  Medlca,  temple  or  tomb  of,  i, 
347.  Peculiar  features  of  its  construc- 
tion, 348,  349,  ii,  437. 

Miniato,  S.,  Florence,  i,  420.  Dimen- 
sions, ii,  370.   Plan,  371.   Section,  372. 

Misitra,  Sparta,  church  of  the  Virgin  at, 
11,460,468.     Apse,  4(n. 

Missionary  zeal  of  the  Buddhists,  ii,  567. 

Missolonghi,  doorway  at,  i,  238. 

Mitla,  Mexico,  temple  at,  ii,  571.  Palace, 
672. 

Modena,  cathedral  at,  ii,  310.  Octagon, 
318.     Ghirlandina  tower,  320. 

Mogi'ebin,   mosque  of  the,  ii,  502. 

Moguls  of  India,  sepulchre-palaces  of 
the,  i,  110. 

Mohammeil,  spe  Mahomet. 

Mohammed  ben  Albania,  founder  of  the 
Alhambi-a,  ii,  5:»2. 

Moissac,  churdi  at.  i,  471.     Plan,  471. 

Mokwi,  Armenia,  Byzantine  church  at, 
ii,  468,  48;^. 

Molfetta,  Apulia,  church  at,  ii,  368.  Plan 
and  section :  its  domes,  395. 

Monasterboice,  Ireland,  early  doorway 
at,  ii,  2:^7,  2;^. 

Monasteries:  St.  Gall,  ii,  5-9.  Ireland, 
227.  Spain,  281,  283.  Kelat  Seman, 
42.;.     Troitzka,  Moscow,  41K). 

Monkw«»arnioutli,  ii,  126.  Saxon  door- 
way, 127. 

Monreale:  Plan  of  church  at,  ii,  401. 
Nave.  402.  Its  mosaic  decorations, 
40:j.  ('l()ist«M-8,  404.  Fountain,  40.5. 
Mosaic  pictures  or  stained  glass?  406. 

Mons,  Belgiinn,  i.  5S0.  Church  of  St. 
Waudni,  508.  Polvehromatic  effects, 
508.     Town-hall,  61)5. 

Mont  Majour,  triapsal  church  at.  i,  4A2, 

Mont  St.  Angelo,  baptistery  of,  ii,  31>5. 

Mont  St.  Michel,  Normandy,  medieval 
features,  preserved  in,  i,  587. 

Montieriieuf,  church  of,  i,  488. 

Monza,  «»xaniple  of  brick  architecture 
from.  ii.  '.MM. 

Moors,  the,  in  Spain,  ii.  243,  244,  250, 
25.*],  270,  521.  Characteristics  of  the 
Moresco  style:  region  in  which  it 
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dominated,  277.  Examples,  277-282. 
Moorish  workmen  under  Christian 
masters,  398,  3W,  536  note.  Their  first 
important  building,  523,  525.  Extent 
and  nature  of  their  remains  in  Spain ; 
their  probable  origin,  535.  Period  of 
their  expulsion,  537.  See  Alhanibra, 
Saracenic. 

Moravia,  ii,  2. 

Moresco  style,  see  Moors. 

Mortier  en  Der,  part  Romanesque,  part 
Gothic  churcli  at,  i,  509.  Its  perfect- 
ness  as  an  example  of  a  new  stvle, 
510.     See  ii,  9,  127. 

Morzig,  church  of,  ii,  30. 

Mosaic  pavements  in  Roman  basilicas,  i, 
421. 

Mosaic  pictures  at  Monreale,  ii,  401, 
406. 

Moscow,  architects  of  the  churches  in, 
ii,  481.  When  made  the  capital  of 
Russia,  486,  488.  Numerousness  of 
its  churches,  486.  The  Annimciation 
and  St.  Michael's  clmrches,  480.  The 
Assumption,  489.    Plan,  490.   St.  Basil 

.  (Vassili  Blanskenoy),  489.  Plan,  490, 
View,  491.  Tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  493. 
The  KvcmUh,  105,  ii,  494.  Towers  on 
its  walls,   494.     Sacked  Gate,  495. 

Moses,  the  brazen  serpent  of,  ii,  307. 

Mosques:  Kairoan  or  Kairwan,  ii,  406. 
520.  Hebron,  413.  Mecca,  518.  Cor- 
doba, 524.  Di4rbekr,  380.  Tabreez, 
551.  Ispahan,  557.  See  Cairo,  Con- 
stantinople, Damascus,  Jerusalem. 
Mecca. 

M()ye(i,  El,  mosquo  of,  ii,  51(5. 

Muckross,  Ireland,  nionasterv  cloister  at, 
ii.  227. 

Miinzenberg,  castleof,  11,4.").  Picturesque 
t'oaturt's,  4S. 

Mu^lievr,  details  and  diagrams  of  temple 
at.  i.*l;)l,  l.VJ. 

Muhlhiiusen,  Maria  Kirche,  at,  plan,  ii. 
7S.     Arrangement,  view,  etc.,  79, 

Mujelil)e,  probable  origin  of  the,  i,  I.jO. 

Munich Carhedral,  .1.  75.  Ihick churches. 
It). 

Mmiicipal,  see  Civ  ie. 

Munsier.   Liiinhrrti    Kin-lie.    at,    ii,  222 

^lurano,  arch  at.  i.  ;)!M. 

Muri>hy.  Mr..  illii>lrat(>rof  the  Alhani- 
bra, ii.  2S^  nofr,  'i'S). 

Music  aiiioni;  the  aiwient  ra<'cs,  i,(>S,  S2. 

Myct'nie,  tonil)^  of  the  kings  at.  i,  2^34. 
Gate  of  the  Lions.  2;js. 

Mylassa,  pillar  of  Victory  at.  i.  .'i40. 
Tomb.  .*>.')S.     View  of  same.  ;>.V,i. 

]Myra.  church  of  ."St.  Nicholas  at.  ii,  4.")4. 

Myron's  tn^asury,  ami  materials  of  its 
decorations,  i,  23i>. 

Xaksh-i-llustain.  tomb  of  Darius  at.  i, 

194. 
yancy,  Ducal  ])alace  at,  i,  55>i.    VortaA, 
etc.,  660. 


\ 


Naples,  paucity  of  examples  in,  ii,  370. 
Cathecfral,  371. 

Napoleon  J.,  facade  completed  by,  ii, 
342. 

Naranco,  church  of  Sta.  Maria,  etc,  ita 
character  and  ornamentation,  ii,  246. 
View,  chief  point  of  interest,  247. 

Narthex,  the,  in  basilican  churclies,  i, 
408,  424.  Cluny,  502.  Vezelay,  503. 
St.  Menoux,  505.     Spires,  ii,  20. 

Nature,  imitation  of,  i,  41. 

Naumberg,  church  of,  ii,  75.  Choir- 
screens,  82. 

Naval  architecture,  continuous  advance 
of,  i,  45,  529. 

Naval  triumphal  columns  in  Rome,  i, 
340. 

Nazario  ed  Celso,  SS.,  church  of.  its 
original  appellation,  ])ecidiarities  of 
construction,  etc.,  i,  438. 

Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  SS.,  basilican  church, 
Rome,  its  date,  i,  410.  System  of  which 
it  affords  an  example,  420. 

Nero,  baths  of,  i,  332. 

Neufchatel,  Notre  Dame  de,  ii,  11. 

Neuss,  church  of  St.  Gu^rin  in,  ii.  29,  51. 

Nevers  Cathedral,  i,  .551. 

New  style,  possibility  of  a,  i,  44.  • ." . 

Newton,  Mr.,  explorations  of,  i,  272, 
274. 

New  Walsingham  church,  roof  of  aisle, 
ii,  184. 

Nicliolai  Kirche,  Zerbst,  ii,  80. 

Nicolo,  S.,  in  Carcere,  basilician  church, 
liome,  its  date,  i,  410. 

Nieuport,  Belgium,  belfr>'  of,  i,  601. 

Nike  Apteros,  or  Wingless  Victory, 
temple  of.  i,  245.  Its  frieze,  254.  Ho\v 
liglite<i.  2()5. 

Nile,  Egyptian  rule  with  regard  to  erec- 
tions on  the  two  sides  of,  i,  107.  i:U». 
Course  of  civilization,  up  stream  or 
down  stream  ?  140. 

Nimegnen,  circular  church  at,  ii.  .*5t». 

Ninies,  Maison  Carrie,  or  Temple  of  Di- 
ana, at.  i,  301,  mi,  404,  452.  Amphi- 
theatre, 329.  The  Tour  Magne.  VmA  . 
4:U>.  The  Pont  du  Gard,  373.  Set  W 
429. 

Nimioiid.  Northwest  Palace  at.  i,  ltV4. 
Plan,  K)'..  Result  of  exploration  ol 
the  i>yranii(l.  ISO.    Vaulted  drain,  2<>.'). 

Nineveii.  i,  14.'),  161.  Explorations,  HUJ. 
Parts  of  Ninevite  structures  remain- 
ing, 189.     Stairs.  192.     .See  518.  .V>2. 

Nisibin,  triple  church  at,  ii.  428,  46;^. 

Nismes,  see  Nimes. 

Xiv<-Ues,  <'hurch  of  St.  Gertrude  at,  i, 
.V.n.     its  circular  tower,  etc..  591. 

Xocera  del  Pagani,  baptisteiT  of.  i,  433. 
ii.  440. 

Nomenclature  in  Christian  architecture, 
remarks  on,  i,  3iH>. 

Nonnan  architecture,  chief   featur«»  of, 

i,  17.     Architectural  province  of  Nor- 

u\audy,447.    Inconsistency  chanicier- 

Y&Uc  ol  \Xv<i,  \^^^,,  ^#^,    Culminating; 
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epoch  of  the  style,  507.  Destroyers 
and  rebuilders,  509.  Examples  of  the 
style:  towers  and  vaulting.  512-521. 
Pillars,  564.  Result  of  the  Norman 
conquest  of  England,  ii,  121.  Effect 
of  the  wars  of  the  Hoses,  123.  Nor- 
man chapels,  177.  Norman  gateway, 
18«. 

Normans  and  Norman  buildings  in 
Sicily,  ii,  308,  3U9. 

Northampton,  round  church  at,  ii,  181. 
Eleanor  cross  in  the  county,  194. 

Norway,  church  architecture  of,  ii,  101. 
Wooden  chjirches,  103, 117,  ii,  5. 

Norwich  Castle,  ii,  197. 

Norwich  Cathedral:  Plan,  ii,  130.  Tabu- 
lar items,  200.  See  132,  141,  164,  170, 
173,  252. 

Notre  Dame,  Paris.     See  Paris. 

Notre  Dame  de  Dijon,  1,  549. 

Nourri,  pyramids  at,  i,  141. 

Novara  Cathedral :  Atrium,  plan,  ii,  301. 
Elevation  and  section,  301.  Baptis- 
tery, 303. 

Novogorod,  Sta.  Sophia,  ii,  384,  468, 483, 
484.  East  end,  4^.  Interior,  bronze 
doors,  etc.,  485.  Convents,  ibid.  Vil- 
lage church,  480. 

Noyon  Cathedral,  i,  546,  570  note. 

Nubia,  rock-cut  Egyptian  temples  In,  i, 
124.  Church  at  Ibrim,  404.  See 
Rock-cut  temples. 

Nunziatella,  Messina,  il,  399. 

Nuremberg,  double  chapel  at,  ii,  32. 
Churches,  St.  Laurence,  and  St.  Se- 
bald,  72, 73.  Peculiarity  of  the  Frauen 
Kirche,  80.  **  Sacraments  Uausleln  " 
at  St.  Laurence's,  82.  Schone  Brun- 
nen,  85.     Bay  wintlow,  St.  Sebald,  87. 

Oajaca,  Tehuantepec,  pyramid  of,  ii, 
570. 

Obelisks  of  Egypt,  side  of  the  Nile  always 
chosen  for  the,  i,  107.  Earliest  and 
finest  examples,  108,  129.    Their  pur- 

B>se,  etc.,  130.  Assyrian  obelisk  at 
ivanubara,  187. 

Octagon :  Ely  Cathedral,  ii,  136.  Parlia- 
ment Houses,  177  note. 

Odo,  Archbishop,  cathedral  erected  by, 
ii,  126. 

Ogival,  French  use  of  the  term,  i,  571 
note. 

Olaf,  S.,  churches  built  by,  and  in  mem- 
ory of,  ii,  102. 

Olite,  Spain,  castle  of,  ii,  287. 

Omar,  incentive  to  the  building  of  a 
mosque  by,  ii,  5(>2.  Character  of  him- 
self and  his  mosque,  502. 

Oppenheim,  objectionable  features  in 
the  church  at,  ii,  77. 

Orance,  lioman  theatre  at:  Description. 
I,  324.  Plan  and  view,  825.  Tri- 
umphal arch,  ''W\.     Church,  45(J. 

Oratories:  Normandy,  i,  512.  Irish,  il, 
230-232.  Of  Gallerus,  239.  £alyb^, 
440. 


Orchomenos,  tomb  (or  treasury)  at,  1, 
235. 

Orkneys,  architectural  elements  trace- 
able In  the,  II,  205. 

Orleans  Cathedral,  Its  merits,  date,  etc., 
i,  554. 

Orleansville,  double-apsed  basilica  at,  i, 
405. 

Ornamented,  carved,  principle,  object, 
and  application  of,  i,  31-35. 

Orvleto,  II,  297,  328,  330,  333. 

Osman  III.,  mosque  of,  Ii,  545. 

Oster  Lars,  Denmark,  roimd  church  at, 
il,  113. 

Othos,  Grcrman  architecture  under  the, 
ii,  3.  Minster  ascribed  to  Otho  III., 
38.     Church  of  Otho  the  Great,  39. 

Otranto  Cathedral,  il,  381.    Crypt,  HSl. 

Otrlcoll,  basilica  at,  i,  322.  Amphi- 
theatre, 330. 

Ottmarshelm,  Alsace,  circular  church 
at,  II,  40. 

Oudenarde,  masonic  trick  in  the  town- 
hall  of,  I,  605. 

Ouen,  S.,  Rouen.    See  Rouen. 

Ovledo,  Ii,  246,  290. 

Oxford  Cathedral,  Wolsey's  roof  at,  11, 
149.     Choir  arches,  150. 

Oxford  Martyrs'  Memorial,  II,  194  note. 

Oxford  University:  Mert^n  College 
chapel,  II,  159,  177.  Exeter  College 
chapel,  177  note.  Colleges  generally, 
197,  198. 

Paderbom  Cathedral,  transitional  feat- 
ure shown  in,  il,  22,  9:3. 

Padua,  civic  hall  at,  II,  198,  357.  Its  di- 
mensions, arcades,  etc.,  3.37.  Church 
of  San  Antonio,  394. 

Paestiun,  Doric  temple  at,  i,  244.  Pecu- 
liarities of  Its  fonn,  261,  263. 

Painted  glass,  circumstances  attending 
the  introduction  of,  i,  459,  471,  494. 
Its  Influence  as  a  formative  principle 
in  Gothic  architecture,  526.  liesults 
of  its  omission  in  modem  windows, 
527.  Extravagances  of  the  German 
artists,  II,  sa.  Introduction  Into  and 
mania  for  its  display  in  England,  122, 
145,  155,  158.  Contrasted  with  poly- 
chromic  decoration,  406. 

Painting  and  Sculpture,  their  provhice 
as  distinguished  from  architecture,  I, 
4,  5.  Pre- Raphael  Itism,  12.  Egyp- 
tian examples,  92,  106.  Ptolemaic 
period,  137.  Sculpture  in  Assyrian 
buildings,  181-18.5.  How  used  in  the 
l)alaces  of  Persepolis,  190.  Sculpture 
and  colors  in  the  (Jreclan  orders,  25.3, 
255.  External  sculpture  of  the  French 
Cathedrals,  542.  English  ('athedrals, 
II.  122.  Mural  Painting  In  Saxon  edi- 
fices, 128.  Polychromy  In  Sicily,  403, 
406. 

Palaces:  Egyptian,  i,  118,  121.  As- 
syrian, i6(>-184.  Ancient  Persian, 
180-201.    Ro\ELW\,  :5ltW,^fi&^^«fc.    ^**^ 
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ni;inesque,  440.  Grerman.  ii,  45.  Sara- 
cenic (Alcazar  and  Alhambra,)  581- 
535.  Sassanian,  378.  Persian-Sara- 
cenic, 558.     Mexican,  572,  570. 

PalsBontology,  its  importance  to  the 
geologist,  i,  53,  54. 

Palenque,  probable  Christian  bas-relief 
at,  ii,  573  note.  Pyramid-temple,  or 
Teocalli,  574,  579. 

Palermo,  church  of  San  Giovanni  in,  ii, 
.3m),  400.  Its  mosque-like  form,  399. 
Churches  in  mixed  styles,  400.  Cathe- 
dral: lateral  entrance,  403.  East  end, 
404.     Use  of  the  pointed  arch,  405. 

Palestine,  Italian  Gothic,  how  intro- 
duced into,  ii,  407.  Examples,  408- 
411. 

Palladio,  i,  306-:509.  Class  of  facade 
popularized  by  him,  ii,  348.  One  of 
his  most  successful  designs,  358. 

Palmyra,  Temple  of  the  Sun  at,  i,  219, 
314.     See  ii,  505. 

Pansa's  House,  Pompeii,  i,  369,  See 
Pompeii. 

Pantaleone,  S.,  Cologne,  ii,  49. 

Pantheon,  Paris,  proportion  of  solids  to 
area  in  the,  i,  581. 

Pantheon,  Rome,  compared  with  the 
Parthenon,  i,  11.  Its  rotunda,  296. 
Portico,  301,  431.  Description,  plan, 
elevation,  section,  etc.,  309-:511.  Re- 
petitions of  its  form  in  miniature,  345, 
429.  Period  of  its  erection,  ii,  4;i6. 
Plan  of  lighting  it,  451. 

Pantokrator  Church,  Constantinople,  ii, 
45<i. 

Pappaooda,  Naples,  church  at,  ii,  383. 
Its  doorway,  -ifyil. 

Parenzo,  I{oinanes<iue  basilica  at,  i,  425. 
Paris:  infliu'nce  of  tiio  materials  of  its 
construction  on  th<'  ctfoct  ]>ro(lucedby 
the  Madeleine,  i,  20.  Notre  Dauie: 
proportion  of  solids  to  aiva,  "24,  587. 
Compared  with  the  An-de  TEtoile,  :]0. 
Date  of  erection;  ])ian,  ')'M.  Area, 
oritjinal  and  aUeiVil  elevation,  etc., 
•V^T).  Constructive defeets.  'ht-K  Fayade, 
.Vis.  Its  character  as  a  wliolo,  5:Jl). 
VVInrlows,  .")(>.").  St.  Germain  iles  PH's, 
and  St.  (Jeiievieve.  52:).  St.  Martin, 
5(J5.  Pantheon,  ')S1.  Hotel  de  Cluny, 
587.  Sainte  Cliapelle,  i,  524,  5:):i,  557, 
ii,  122,  1.'>S,  17S  uotCj  17U,  40(>.  St. 
Eustache,  ii,  274  note. 

Parish  churches,  Eni^land,  exam])les  of, 
181-IS4. 

Parliament  Houses,  London,  central 
octairon,  ii.  177  notr. 

Parma  Cathedral,  ii.  :il0.  Principles  of 
design  illustrated  bv  the  Baptistery, 
XA). 

Parthenon,  principle  illustrated  by  the. 

i.  14.     ConiiJarexl  with  other  edifices, 

17.     Dimensions,  24.  248.     Its  fitness 

fnronmwontii]  adjuncts,  38.     Its  char- 

HCtor  as  a  wnvk  of  art.  24:'».      VAevA- 

tloa  of  a  cohunn,    250.     The  ia^jvuV, 


252.    Plan,  260.    Form,  261.    Section. 
2m.     Mode  of  lighting  it,  263. 

Parthians,  :i,  378. 

Passagardffi,  tomb  of  Cyrus  at,  i,  151, 
156,  1.57.  State  of  remains  there,  201. 
Fire  temple,  202. 

Paul's,  S.,  cathedral,  London,  i,  24, 581, 
ii,  449. 

Paul's,  S.,  basilican  church,  Rome,  its 
date,  i,  409.  Aisles,  410.  Description, 
interior  view,  etc.,  414,  415. 

Paul,  S.,  aux  Trois  Chateaux,  Provence, 
i.  4.57,  4.58,  ii,  44. 

Pauliuzelle,  ndned  abbey  of,  ii,  30. 

Pavia,  church  of  St.  Michele  at,  i,  .590, 
ii.  11,  34.  Considered  as  an  example 
of  its  style,  303.  Section,  304.  Apse, 
305.     S.  Pietro  and  S.  Teodoro,  305. 

Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  i,  49. 

Payenie,  basilican  church  at,  ii,^!!. 

Peace,  temple  of,  at  Rome.  See  Maxen- 
tius,  Pe.acock,  Dr.  Dean  of  Ely,  memo- 
rial to,  ii,  166  note. 

Pelasgi,  parent  race  of  the,  i,  75,  232. 
Testimony  of  their  works,  2^  note. 
Most  remarkable  of  their  remains,  234. 
Domes,  235.  Doorways,  arches,  wall 
masonry,  etc.,  236-238.  Culminatinc 
period  of  their  civilization,  240.  Sec 
1,  81  note. 

Pellegrini's  designs  for  Milan  Cathedral 
ii,  342. 

Pellino,  S.,  apse  of,  ii,  377.     View,  377. 

Pendentives,  diagrams  of,  i,  4.50,  ii,  437. 

Penrose,  Mr.,  work  on  Athenian  an^'hi> 
tecture  by,  i,  250,  251  not  v.  Drawing 
by  him,  5.53. 

Pepin,  union  of  French  dominions  under. 
i,  522. 

Persjanuis,  wooden-roofeil  basilica  at,  ii. 
427,  428. 

Peripeux,  church  of  St.  Front  at,  i,  4<M>. 
407.  Class  of  which  it  is  the  only  speci- 
men, 4()8.  Its  ante-church,  509.  S*v 
ii.  :M\S.  IM)± 

Peristyle  in  Greek  temples,  object  of  the. 
i,  202. 

Per]>endieular,  late  pointed,  oi-  I  aneas- 
trian  style.  e])och  of  the,  ii.  li:J.  Motto 
of  the  period,  12:i.      .SVe  KJl. 

Perring,  Mr.,  twofold  measurement  of 
the  (ireat  Pyramids  by,  i.  95  note, 

Perse]>olis,  i.  14(5.  147.  Author's  work 
on  the  subject,  1(K)  note.  Parts  of 
building  still  preserved,  189.  Promi- 
nence of  stiiircases.  liK).  Palaces  of 
Xerxes  and  Darius,  190-200.  .Se  i, 
2S4,  ii,  :J7S,  :i<4,  552. 

Pei*sia,  Assyrian  buildings  reprodu<t*il 
in.  i,  151,  ISS,  1«9.  Pafaces,  H:(i-2io 
Fire  temples,  202.  Tombs,  2iJ2,  :m1. 
Houndaries  of  the  architectural  prov 
ince,  ii,  :>77  note.  Paucity  of  materials 
for  its  anMiitectural  histor>',  548.  E.x- 
aniple*<:  Haijdad  anil  Erzeroran,  54i»- 
; V A .  T\vV>\viv'7.,  55 1  ^55,3.  Sultan ieh.  .55:^ 
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Peru,  ii,  580.  Difference  betwen  its 
buildings  and  those  of  Mexico,  580. 
Remains  of  Cyclopean  remains  at  Tia 
Huauacu,  581,  582.  Sillustani  tombs, 
583.  Houses  of  Manco  Capac  and  of 
the  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  584,  585. 
Tombs,  585,  580.  Walls  of  Tambos 
and  Cuzeo.  580-588. 

Perugia,  church  of  Sti.  Angeli  at,  i,  432. 
Town-hall,  ii,  357. 

Pesth.  i,  3»4  note. 

Peterborough  Cathedral :  Proportions,  ii, 
130,  2i^.  Xave,  141,  Retro-choir,  149, 
Rodf,  151.  West  front,  160.  Clere- 
story, 252. 

Peter's,  S.,  basilican  church,  Rome,  its 
date,  i.  400.  Aisles,  41  J.  Plan,  411. 
Site,  dimensions,  etc.,  412.  Internal 
view,  413.  Two  interesting  avljuncts, 
414.     Proportions  of  the  pillars,  413. 

Peter's,*  8.,  Rome  (present  building), 
i,  12,  24-  Principles  neglected  in,  30. 
Proporti(m  of  solids  to  area,  581.  See 
ii,  181,  332,  336,  44»,  525,  538,  547. 

Petersburg,  near  Halle,  ruined  circular 
church  at,  ii,  40. 

Petersburg,  S.,  architects  of  the  churches 
of,  ii,  481. 

Petra,  i,  214,  352.  Peculiar  aspect  of 
the  locality,  351.  The  Khasn^  or 
Treasury  of  Pharaoh :  View,  352.  Sec- 
tion and  description,  353.  Question  as 
to  object  of  some  of  the  so-called 
tombs,  ibid.  Corinthian  tomb,  354. 
Rock-cut  interior,  355. 

Petrie,  George,  fact  relative  to  Irish 
round  towers  proved  by,  ii,  232. 

Phii^aitMa,  temple  of  Apollo  at  BasssB  in, 
i,^2(U. 

Philaj,  noteworthy  features  of  the  temple 
at,  137,  i;i8.     Plan,  138. 

Philip  Augustus,  progress  of  France 
under,  i,  524. 

Philip  of  Valois,  i,  524. 

Phcenicians,  the,  ii,  243,  244. 

Phonetic  element  in  art,  i,  4-10. 

Phrygia,  object  of  contention  between 
Egypt  anil,  i,  220. 

Piacenza.  church  of  San  Antonio  at: 
Plan,  ii.  2m.  Section,  300.  Facade  of 
catheJral,  308.  Campanile,  310.  Pa- 
lazzo Publico,  a')7,  358. 

Pier  arches  in  English  cathedrals,  11, 
151. 

Pierrefonds,  castle  of,  i,  585. 

Pietro,  S..  ad  Vincula,  basilican  church, 
Rome,  i,  400,  420. 

Pillars:  Sedinga,  i,  123.  Diagrams  of 
plans,  5«W.  Thessalonica  and  Con- 
stantinople, ii,  421,  422. 

Pillars  of  victoiy.  remarks  on.  and  ex- 
amples of,  i,  :^40-^i42.  Buddhist  stham- 
bas,  ii,  315. 

Pinnacles,  over-employment  by  French 
architects  of,  i,  576. 

Pisa  Cathedral,  i,  427.  Facade,  ii,  306. 
Merit  of  its  exterior,  372.    View,  373. 


Blind  arcades,  372.  Leaning  tower, 
315,  385.  Chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  della 
Spina,  347.     Baptistery,  384. 

Pisani  Palace,  Venice,  ii,  365. 

Pistoja,  ii,  320.     Cathedral,  374. 

Pit.''.ounda,  Byzantine  church  at:  Plan, 
ii,  466.  Section  and  view,  467.  Prob- 
able date,  469. 

Place,  M.,  excavations  and  discoveries  at 
Khorsabad  by,  i,  154,  173,  174.  A 
fauky  assumption  of  his,  174  note. 

Planes,  triapsal  church  at,  i,  462. 

Pliny  on  the  temple  of  Diana,  i,  269. 
On  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  272.  On 
the  tomb  of  Porsenna,  288. 

Pluscardine  Abbey,  ii,  222.  Doorway, 
223. 

Poetry,  its  province  as  an  art,  i,  5. 

Pointed  arches  and  style,  pre-Christian 
and  early  post-Christian  use  of  the 
arch,  i,  448.  Theory,  diagram,  and 
examples,  449-453.  Norman  arches 
over  i>ointed  ones,  485.  Invention  of 
thef  true  i)ointed  style,  506.  Critical 
obsei-vations  greatest  recommendation 
of  the  style,  525,  526.  French  ex- 
amples, 5:32-587.  Claim  of  the  Ger- 
mans, ii,  3.  German  examples,  53- 
88.  Early  Scandinavian  examples,  ii, 
100-111.  When  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, 155.  Earliest  Italian  example, 
312,  324.     See  Arches. 

Poitiers,  facade  of  church  of  Notre  Dame 
at,  i,  487.  Other  churches,  488.  Plan 
of  the  cathedral,  ibid.  Its  most  re- 
markable filature,  488.  Church  of  St. 
Jean,  50J). 

Pola,  amphitheatre  at,  329,  330.  Arch 
of  the  Sergii,  336. 

Polychromy.     See  Color.     Painting. 

Polycrates,  temple  ascribed  to,  i,  240. 

Pompeii,  i,  250.  Basilica,  321.  Plan  of 
same,  323.  Theatre,  :i2:i.  Baths,  331. 
Shape  and  arrangement  of  private 
dwellings,  368,  360.  Pansa's  house, 
360.  iSe  of  colors  and  metals,  370- 
373.     See  ii,  310. 

Poutigny,  abbey  of,  i,  556.  Chevet,  556, 
573.     A  Gennan  copy,  ii,  57. 

Porches,  Portals,  and  Porticos:  Persepo- 
lis  (pillars)  i,  109.  French  examples, 
454,  455,  561,  584.  Lorsch,  ii,  44, 
Gothland,  108,  100.  Dunfermline,  220. 
Spanish  examples,  255,  256.  Segovia, 
250  i!4>tf'.  Bergamo,  355.  See  Doors 
an<l  Doorways. 

Porsenna,  Pliny  on  the  tomb  of,  i, 
288. 

Porta  Nigra  at  Besan^on,  1,  837.  At 
Trtjves,  :^J8. 

Portugal,  clnurh  of  Batalha  in,  ii,  28:i- 
292.  Alcobaca,  Coimbra,  and  Beleni, 
200,  201.  Results  of  war  an<l  earth- 
quake, 292. 

Prague,  church  of  St.  Veit  at,  il,  74. 

Prato,  Duomo  at,  ii,  8U.  Ita  tower,  353 
-355, 
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Praxede,  S. ,  Rome,  Corinthian  base  from, 
i,  302.  Date  of  the  church,  410. 
Arches,  420. 

Pre-Kaphaelitisni,  cause  of  the  failure  of, 
i,  12. 

Priene,  Ionic  hexastyle  temple  at,  i, 
246. 

Proportion  in  Architecture,  i,  26,  27. 
Diagrams,  28,  29.  Observed  in  the 
Pyramids,  252  note. 

Proportions  of  area  to  solids,  etc.,  in 
important  buildings,  i,  24.  French 
cathedrals,  581.  English  cathedrals, 
li,200. 

Protestant  worship,  early  French  church 
suitable  for,  i,  473. 

Provence,  Roman  bridge  and  arches  at 
St.  Chamas  in,  i,  340.  Architectural 
boundaries,  443,  445.  Early  use  of  the 
pointed  arch,  448.  Churches,  baptis- 
teries, and  cloisters,  453-465. 

Prussia,  East,  brick  architecture  of,  ii, 
94. 

Ptolemies,  the,  i,  89,  126.  Revival  of 
Egyptian  arts  under  them,  132.  Tem- 
ples of  the  period,  135-139. 

Pudenziana,  S.,  basilican  church,  Rome, 
date  of,  i,  409.  Scriptural  interest  at- 
taching;; to  it,  its  plan,  etc.,  419,  420. 

Puissalicon,  tower  at,  i,  462. 

Pulpits  in  Gcnnan  churches,  ii,  82. 

Puttrich,  work  on  Saxony  by,  ii,  30. 

Puy  de  Dome,  churches  in,  i,  491-494. 

Puy  en  Velay,  cathedral  at,  i,  497.  Its 
cloister,  498. 

Pyramids,  Tombs,  and  Temples  of  Egypt, 
and  their  builders,  i.  16,  17,  18.  5ij,  61, 
62.  Date  of  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  90, 
91.  Constructive  skill  exliibiled  in  the 
Great  Pyramid,  91,  92.  Truthfulness 
of  its  pictures  and  portrait-statues,  92. 
Questions  suijgested  by  these  struc- 
tures, 9.S.  Their  site  and  number,  95, 
Dimensions,  aui^ular  inclinations,  etc., 
of  tlie  ilire(»  ijreat  ones,  95-97.  De- 
tails of  tluMr  construction,  98.  Peculi- 
arities of  that  of  Saocara,  plaii,  section, 
etc.,  1(X),  101.  Tombs,  paintinijs  there- 
on, etc.,  102,  103.  Teni])les,  and  recent 
discoveries  reganling  them:  their 
architectural  effectiveness,  etc.,  105, 
106.  Structures  of  the  first  Theban 
kini^dom,  107.  The  Labyrinth,  its 
plan,  i)urpose,  etc.,  108,  loi>.  Tombs 
of  Hen!  lliissan,  110,  111.  Remains  of 
the  Shepherd  Kings,  112.  Mode  of 
lighting  the  temples,  119,  262.  Hock- 
cut  tombs  and  temples,  124- TJO. 
Mammeisi,  12().  Arches  in  the  Pyr.i- 
mids,  207.  I'se  of  definite  proportions, 
252  udtr.  Mexican,  as  compared  with 
those  of  Ki^ypt  and  Assyria,  ii,  571. 
Exami)le  at  i*alenque,  574.  See  Obe- 
lisks, Thebes.     Srr  also  ii,  319. 

QiLittro     Toronati,     basilican    church, 
Rome,  date  of,  1,  409. 


Quentin,  St.,  ciiui-ch  at,  1,  549.  Town- 
hall,  605. 

Querqueville,  triapsal  church  at,  i.  512. 

Quetzalcoatl,  the  Mexican  Lycurgus,  ii, 
564,  566. 

Quinide,  St.,  Yaison,  France,  peculiar 
apee  of,  i,  456. 

Raglan  Castle,  ii,  107. 

Ramleh,  Syria,  church  at,  ii,  412. 

Ratisbon,  the  old  Dom  at,  ii,  11.  I  cotch 
church,  32.  Dimensions  and  anange- 
ment  of  the  cathedral,  68.  Plan,  69. 
Entrance,  80.  Church  of  St.  Emeran. 
77. 

Ravello,  Caaa  Ruffolo  at,  its  exoeptionai 
style,  ii,  887. 

Ravenna,  tomb  of  Theodoric  at,  i,  285 
note,  438, 439.  Church  of  San  Yiule 
347,  434,  436,  ii,  38,  437.  Ancient 
splendor  of  its  basilican  churches,  i, 
422.  Examples:  SS.  Apollinare Nuovo 
and  in  Classe,  422-424.  its  circular 
churclies,  434.  Palace  of  Tlieodoric, 
440.  Tower  of  S.  Apollinare  in  C'lasse, 
ii,  315,  316. 

Rawlinson,  Rev.  George,  untenable  sug- 
gestion by,  i,  175  note. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry,  explorations  of, 
i,  148  note;  150  note.  On  the  Lirs 
Nimroud,  158,  154  note.  Assyiian 
canon  discovered  by  him,  160. 

Reculver,  Saxon  fragments  at,  ii,  125. 

Redman,  Bishop  oi  Ely,  tomb  of,  ii. 
195. 

Reformation,  effect  on  church  building 
of  the,  ii,  123.     See  133,  201. 

Regulini  Galeassi,  tomb  at  Cervetere,  i, 
286-288. 

Reiohenau,  basilican  church  at,  ii,  8. 
Plan,  elevation,  etc.,  9.  An  apt  sug- 
gestion, ihUI  note.     Roof,  13. 

St.  Remi,  archeil  gateway  at,  i,  337. 
Roman  tomb,  view,  348.  Its  object, 
principal  featiues,  etc.,  349.  Church 
at  Rhcims,  523  note. 

Renaissance  style,  cftuse  of  the,  i,  43,  47. 
Small  love  for  it  in  England,  ii,  119. 
Rest  example  of  a  Renaissance  dome, 
321  note.     See  ii,  124,  225,  243,  251. 

Reparatus,  S.,  basilican  church  of,  i,  4<>5. 

Rhamession  at  Thebes,  its  founder,  di- 
mensions, etc.,  i,  117,  as. 

Rhanmus,  form  of  temple  at,  i,  260. 

Rhamses  the  Great,  i,  117. 

Rhamses  II.,  temple  erecteil  by,  i,  204. 

Rhamses  Maiamoun,  tomb  of,  i.  128. 

Rheims,  Roman  arch  at,  i,  337.  Church 
of  St.  Remi,  523.  Cathedral,  ^i. 
Plan,  proportions,  etc.,  537.  Elegance 
of  its  facade  and  buttresses,  541,  575. 
External  sculptures,  541.  Windows, 
566,  568.     Capitals,  580.     Porch,  ii, 

r>2. 

Rhenish  architecture,  ii,  1-86.  See 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Bonn^  Cologne,  Gei- 
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I^hine,  inferiority  of  its  castles  to  those 
of  England,  ii,  197.  Settlement  of  the 
Goths  in  its  valley,  297. 

Riaz,  Ferdinand,  addition  to  the  Giralda 
by,  U,  530. 

Ribe,  Schleswig,  cathedral  of,  ii,  105. 

Richard  II.,  Westminster  Hall  rebuilt 
by,  ii,  198. 

Riclunan  on  remains  of  Saxon  buildings, 
ii,  125. 

Rieux,  church  at,  i,  462. 

Riez,  baptistery  at,  i,  402. 

Rifadi,  Byzantine  house  at,  ii,  450,  451. 

Rimini,  arch  erected  by  Augustus  at,  i, 
835. 

Ripon,  Saxon  remains  at,  ii,  125. 

Rising  Castle,  ii,  197. 

Rochester:  Chapter-house  doorway  in 
cathedral,  ii,  190.    Castle,  197. 

Rock-cut  tombs  and  temples  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, i,  124.  Temple  at  Ipsamboul, 
125.  Other  examples,  126,  127.  Dy- 
nasties, by  whom  constructed,  127. 
Fact  deducible  from  the  mode  of  their 
construction,  127.  As  to  the  assumed 
intention  to  conceal  their  entrances, 
129,  223.  Monuments  at  Doganlu, 
223.  Tombs  in  Lycia,  227-230.  Cy- 
rene,  275-277,  357.  In  Etruria,  284. 
Petra,  352-355.  Jerusalem,  355-357. 
Rock-cut  churches  in  the  Crimea,  ii, 
47a 

Roda,  Catalonia,  church  at,  ii,  248,  249. 

Roeskilde,  Denmark,  Domkirche  at,  ii, 
104.     Plan  and  elevation,  104. 

Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  mosque-like  church 
built  by,  ii,  399,  404. 

Romain  Motier,  basilican  church  at,  ii, 
10. 

Roman  architecture :  Pagan,  see  Romans. 
Christian,  see  Rome. 

Romance  language,  definition  of,  i,  380 
note. 

Romanesque  style,  origin  of  the,  i,  396. 
Its  epoch,  397.  Early  examples  in  re- 
mote parts;  African  types,  404-406. 
Restrictive  effect  of  its  antecedents, 
circular  churches,  429-44'».  Secular 
buildings;  probable  last  etioct  in  this 
style,  &0.  Date  of  its  expiry  and 
birth  of  its  successor,  441.  Example 
at  Mortier  en  Der,  509.  Distinctive 
features  of  this  style  and  the  Gothic, 
ii,  295.  Byzantine  Romanesque,  368, 
870.  {See  Byzantine.]  See  295,  301, 
821,  415.  See  also  Basilicas,  Circular 
churches. 

Romans,  architectural  element  undor- 
•tood  by  the,  i,  16.  Their  constructive 
merits  and  defects,   22.     Neglect  of 

Eroportion,  29.  Modes  of  decoration 
itrodnced  by  them,  32,  3.3.  First  true 
constructors  of  the  arch,  206.  Essen- 
tial differences  between  them  and  the 
Greeks,  229,  279,  280.  Result  of  their 
early  connection  with  the  Etruscans, 
S80.    Chief  value  of  theu*  style,  293. 


ALrchitectural  results  of  their  marvel- 
lous career,  etc,  294.  First  inhabit- 
ants of  their  city,  295.  Their  borrow- 
ings from  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans, 
295,  2i)6.  Their  extended  use  of  the 
arch:  buildings  evidencing  their  in- 
ventiveness, 296,  297.  Variety  and 
splendor  of  their  works,  297.  Their 
modifications  and  elaborations  of  the 
various  orders,  297-303.  Arcades,  303. 
Temples,  .305--315.  Importance  at- 
tached to  their  basilicas,  316.  Ex- 
amples of  same,  317-323.  Theatres, 
323,  324.  Chief  feature  of  admiration 
fn  their  buildings,  324.  Amphithe- 
atres :  love  for  and  result  of  gladiatorial 
exhibitions,  324.  Flavian  and  other 
amphitheatres,  326-^1.  -  Grandeur  of 
their  baths,  331.  Present  remains  of 
same,  ;W2-;5:34.  Triumphal  and  com- 
memorative  arches,  335-340.  Objec- 
tionable features  in  them  and  in  their 
pillat*sof  victory,  340-342.  Number  and 
iiuportnnce  of  their  tombs,  342. 
Tombs,  columbaria,  temple-tombs, 
etc.,  342.  Tombs  in  the  East,  their 
character,  sites,  eto.,  351-362.  Do- 
mestic architecture:  Palace  of  the 
Ctesars,  363,  364.  Diocletian's  palace, 
Spalatro,  364-368.  [See  Diocletian] 
Private  dwellings,  36&-372.  [See  Pom- 
peii. J  Use  of  the  metals  in  buildings, 
372.  Constructive  skill  exhibited  in 
their  aqueducts  and  bridges,  373-376. 
Feature  in  their  buildings  improved 
on  by  Gothic  architects,  562.  England 
after  their  departure,  ii,  121.  Tenii)le 
of  Marcelliis,  453.  Use  made  of  their 
buildings  in  Egypt  and  Spain,  500. 
Principle  of  their  arches  and  domes, 
482.     See  121,  397. 

Rome,  Christian  architecture  of:  Basi- 
licas, i,  400-422.  Vaulting,  ii,  148, 
269.  Extent  of  variations  in  style, 
293,  295.  First  church-towers,  315, 
316.  Arcades  of  San  Giovanni  Later- 
ano,  389.  Modifications  in  Sicily,  398. 
See  Basilicas,  Romanesque  style. 

Rood-lofts  or  screens,  Troyes,  i',  582,  ii, 
81.  Wechselberg,  :^0.  Naumberg,  82. 
North  Germany,  93. 

Roofs:  English  examples,  ii,  146,  182, 
183.  Scottish,  218.  Artesinado  roofs, 
Spain,  278.  Stone  roofs,  428.  See 
Arches,  Vaults,  Wooden  types. 

Rosheim,  facade  of  church  at,  ii,  :K). 

Roslyn  Chapel,  Spanish  traces  in,  ii, 
202,  215.  Exterior  and  under-chapel, 
217.     Tunnel-vault,  216. 

Rotterdam  Church,  i,  608. 

Rouen  Cathedral:  Plan,  luxuriance  of 
detail,  etc.,  i,  552.  Its  iron  spire,  5.j3. 
St.  Maclou,  562.  Church  of  St.  Ouen, 
24,  524, 5.33.  Its  beautiful  proixtrtions. 
details,  etc.,  559-562.  WindoWsS,  516, 
569.  Flat  roof,  570.  Flying  buttress, 
576.      Lantern,  51B»     "PtQ^^Uaw  vA 
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solids  to  area,  581.  Compared  with 
Cologne,  ii,  62.  Domestic  architecture, 
i,  585. 

Rouheiha,  Byzantine  church  at,  ii,  424. 

Round  churches.   See  Circular  churches. 

Round  towers  of  Ireland,  ii,  86.  Pur- 
poses for  which  built,  il,  232.  Ex- 
amples, 234-237. 

Royat,  fortified  church  at,  i,  405. 

Runic  carving  on  Norwegian  churches, 
ii.  117. 

Rurenionde,  Belgium,  church  at,  i,  593. 

Russiaa  MediuBval  architecture,  causes  of 
the  low  character  of,  ii,  481,  482. 
Churches  of  Kieff,  483.  Novocorod. 
484.  Tchemigow,  485.  Village 
churches,  48($,  487.  Kostroma,  488, 
489.  Troitzka  monastery,  490.  Mos- 
cow churches  and  bell-towers,  491, 
493.  Church  at  Kurtea,  d'Argy- 
isch,  492.  The  Kremlin,  its  towers 
and  gates,  493-496. 

Ruvo.  ii,  379. 

Sabina,  S..  basilican  church,  Rome,  its 
date,  i,  409. 

Sacraments,  hauslein  in  German 
churches,  ii,  82. 

Saccara,  pyramid  at,  i,  100. 

Saint  Clair,  William,  chapel  erected  by, 
ii,  215. 

Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris,  i,  524,  5.33.  Its 
proportions,  557.  Painted  glass  and 
walls,  .557. 

Saintes,  double-arched  Roman  bridge  at, 
i,  339. 

Saints,  dis]H)sal  of  the  bodies  of,  407. 

Salamancii  Cathedral,  ii,  2.50,  255.  lan- 
tern tower,  257.  Section  of  cimborio, 
25S. 

Salisbury  c'athedral,  i.  24.  542.  Plan, 
ii,  i:]:i  X.  E.  View,  KM.  Chapter- 
liousr,  172.  174.  Proportions,  200. 
.srrii.  1:N,  1.")7,  ir.7.  170. 

Salonira,  ii,  4l<>.  Uyzantine  churches, 
4.57. 

Salzburir,  Kninriscan  ohurcli  at,  ii,  72, 
Arnin;;oni(Mit.  plan,  etc.,  72. 

Saniai'canil.  ii.  ')<»!. 

Samos,  Ionic  li'niple  at,  i,  24<». 

Saniihawis.  Anin'iiia,  Uyzantine  chapel, 
at.  ii,  471.     Niche.  472. 

Sandro,  (iothlaiid,  early  pointed  door- 
way at,  ii,  lUS. 

Sandjorli,  Armenia,  elnirch  at,  ii,  472. 

Santiago  di  Coiniiostella.  cathedral  of: 
I"     '.ii,  251.     South  transept,  251. 

Sanioj^.tMi,  brick  church  at,  ii,  IM. 
View.  IC). 

S'.»ra<*eus,  ado])tion  of  the  pointed  arch 
by  ilie,  i,  44s.  45().  Tlieir  use  of  bri<'k. 
ii,  tH.  'i'heir  practice  in  Spain,  27.*^. 
Epoch  of  their  style  in  Sicily.  :U»S.  K\- 
aniple  in  Palermo.  4<H>.  Their u<e  (»f 
the  Jiorseshoe  arcli,  4r)5,  M'ti't.  IJy/.au- 
tine  Nanirenic  .style:  Vre\\u\\\\Av\  cim- 
sidtratious,  497-^<X).  ExamiAcb*.  ^vivu- 
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salem,  501-505.  Damascus,  505.  Caim 
507-517.  Mecca,  517.  Barbair,  bli, 
Spain,  522-530.  Constantinople,  537* 
547.  Saracenic  style  in  Per^  518- 
560. 

Saragoza,  church  of  St.  Paul  at,  ii,  281. 

Sardanapalus,  i,  164.  Tomb  assumed  to 
be  his,  185. 

Sardis,  i,  220.  Tumulus  near,  221. 
Ionic  octastyle  temple,  246. 

Sassanian  architecture,  i,  377,  378.  Ex- 
amples :  Palace  of  Al  Hadhr,  878,  379. 
Mosque  at  Diarbekr,  381.  Architee- 
tiutil  practices  of  the  Sassanians,  3HS. 
Palaces  of  Serbistan  and  Flrouzabad, 
383^3a5.     Tfik  Kesra,  385,  .S80. 

Saulcy,  M.  de,  on  the  Jerusalem  tombsy 
i,  356  note, 

Savoni^res,  AnjoiK  church  at,  1,  509. 

Saxhara,  Little,  Suffolk,  chmch  toiw«r 
o^  ii,  182. 

jkt^on  architecture  in  England,  fore^ 
form  analogous  to,  ii,  ^.  EzampiM 
of  the  true  style  where  to  be  aongbt, 
121.  Architectural  motto  of  the 
Saxons,  123.  Remains  in  England, 
125,  126.    Mode  of  decoration,  129L 

Saxony,  church  arcliitecture  of,  ii,  30, 
77.    Puttrich's  work,  83. 

Scaligers,  tombs  at  Verona  of  the,  their 
form,  etc.,  ii,  350,  351.  Campanile, 
Palazzo  Scaligeri,  352,  354. 

Scandinavia,  form  of  Buddhism  carried 
by  Woden  to,  ii,  478. 

Scandinavian  architecture,  ii,  99,  1181 
Sec,  ii,  181,  202. 

Schiavi,  Terre  del,  i,  345,  481. 

Schnl porta.  Saxony,  church  of,  ii,  77. 

Schwartz  Kheindorf,  double  church  at, 
ii,  32-;i4. 

Scipio,  sarcophagus  of ,  i,  .342. 

Scotch  church,  Katisbon,  ii,  32. 

Scotland,  architecture  of,  historical  oV 
servations,    ii.    201-203.      Examples* 
Leuchars,  .Jedburgh,  and  Kelso.  2S^ 
1'05.     Kirkwall,    (Jlasgow,  and  El^r^ 
li().'»-2l;j.     Melrose  Abbey  and  Koss  "^1^ 
('hai)el,   21:^217.      Ik)thwell   chn^^-cV^ 
21S.      Holvroo<l,   Dunfennline,   i:^^^ 
keld,    Linlithgow,   Edinburgh,   P^  ^^ 
cardine,  lona,  218-225. 

Scott,    (ieorce    GillH»rt,    Eleanor   c:^^^ 
reprcKlnced  by,  ii,  U>4  note. 

Sculpture,  .sre  Painting.- — 

Sebaste,  church  at.  ii.  412. 

Sebastian.    St.,  gate    of,   Columbar**'"' 
near,  i.  .*>44. 

Sebastopol,  church  cave  near,  ii,  47^— 

Sedinga,   temples  of  AnienopliU  aC^  4 

Segovia,    Koman     aqueduct   at.  i,  iy^ 
Klevation,   374.      Calheilnil.   ii.   l-'-U 
i>74.    Plan,  274.    Churchof  St.  3lilta 
with   its   lateral  porticos,  268.     The 
Templars'   church,   ibid.    The  Essif 
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3elim  L,  iiiosqiie  of,  il,  539. 

Selinus,  Doric  temples  at,  i,  244,  259. 
The  great  temple,  2(J0.     Tlan,  200. 

Seliiikians,  buildings  of  the,  ii,  549. 

Semitic  i*aces,  i,  57.  Their  unchange- 
ableiiess,  04.  Their  religion  and  its 
influence  on  tlieir  buildings  for  wor- 
^Py  05,  00.  Their  chiefs,  kings,  and 
prophets,  00.  Their  worst  faults: 
effects  of  their  isolation,  00.  High 
character  of  their  literature,  07.  Their 
palaces  and  tombs,  08.  Their  one 
aesthetic  art,  08.  Their  pre-eminence 
as  tnwlers,  09.  Extent  of  their  scien- 
tific studies,  ihid. 

Sennacherib,  104.     His  palace,  177. 

Sens  Cathedral,  i,  549.  William  of  Sens, 
ii,  155. 

Septimius  Severus,  triumphal  arch  of,  i, 
336. 

Sepulchre,  see  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Serbistan,  Sassanian  palace  at,  i,  383. 
Its  prol>able  date,  38;^. 

Sei^i,  arch  of  the,  i.  :^30. 

Sergius,  SS.,  and  Ikicchus,  domical 
church  of,  Constantinople,  ii,  4;^7. 
Plan  and  section,  442.     Capital,  44:1 

Seven  churches,  a  favorite  number,  ii, 
22^). 

Seven  Spheres,  temple  dedicated  to  the, 
i,  154. 

Seville,  ii,  201.  Cathedral,  270-273. 
Churches,  280.  The  Giralda.  319, 6.m 
View,  531.     The  Alcazar,  531. 

Shah  Abbas,  Maidan  or  mosque  and 
bazaar  of,  ii,  555. 

Shepherd  Kings'  invasion  of  Egypt,  i, 
88.  Period  of  their  rule,  90.  Particu- 
lars regarding  them,  112. 

Shiites,  sect  of,  ii,  'M, 

Sicily,  Doric  temples  in,  i,  244.  Ele- 
ments influencing  its  mediieval  archi- 
tecture, ii,  21M5.  Points  of  interest  in 
its  architectural  history,  397.  Its  Sara- 
cenic and  Norman  epochs,  398.  Style 
peculiar  to  each  of  its  divisions,  3J)i>. 
Churches  and  Palaces,  399-404.  The 
pointed  arch,  for  what  puriKwe  used, 
4a>,  41KK  Spc  im  note.  See  aUo  Mon- 
reale,  Palermo. 

Siebenburgen,  Gothic  architecture  in,  i, 

395,  ii,  2. 
^iena.  ii,  297,  317,  320,  3:^3.     Cathedral: 
Plan.  328.     Facade,  329.    Town-hall, 
357. 
^ihilis,  caves  at,  i,  120. 
^illustani.  Peru,  tombs  at,  ii,  583. 
^inan,  Sultan  Suleiman's  architect,  li, 

545,  547. 
^inzig,  ( hurch  at,  ii,  28.  29,  55. 
^ion,  ca  hedral  tower  of,  ii,  11. 
^lon  Cli  irch.  Colosrne,  ii,  29,  .51. 
^ites    oil   English    cathedrals,    il,   171, 
172.     1 

Smyrna,  Jtumtdi  on  the  shore  of,  i.  221. 
^oest  Chiirch,  transitional  feature  showni 
in,  Ji,  ^. 


Soignles,  church  of  Su  Vincent  at,  I, 
590. 

Soissons  Cathedral,  i,  550.  Ruined 
church  of  St.  John,  579. 

Solomon's  Palace,  time  occupied  in 
building,  i,  209.  Diagram  plan,  210. 
House  of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  211. 
Materials,  ornamentation,  etc.,  ibid. 

Somnites,  sect  of,  ii,  553,  554. 

Sta.  Sophia,  see  Constantinople. 

Sorrento,  cloisters  at,  ii,  387, 

Soueideh,  five-aisled  Byzantine  churcli 
at,  ii,  422. 

Souillac,  cupola  church  at,  i,  409. 

Souvigny,  ribbed  vaulting  at,  i,  572. 

Spain,  ii,  202.  Early  ages  of  its  archi- 
tecture, 242.  Styles  successively  in- 
troduced; ethnological  considerations; 
Gothic  epoch,  244,  245.  French  ana 
German  influences,  245.  Examples: 
Round-arched  (Gothic,  240.  Early 
Spanish  Gothic,  249.  Middle  pointed 
style,  200.  Late  Spanish  Gothic,  274- 
270.  Moresco  style,  270.  Civil  archi- 
tecture; monastic  and  municipal  build- 
ings, 283.  Castles,  280.  Saracenic 
architecture,  522.  Examples:  Mosque 
at  Conloba.  52:3-527.  Palace  of  Zalira, 
527,  528.  Buildings  at  Toledo,  529. 
Giralda  and  Alcazar,  Seville,  5:30,  531. 
The  Alhambra,  532-535.  Absence 
of  tombs,  5:35. 

Spalatro,  palace  at,  1,  304.  See  Diocle- 
tian. 

Sparta,  1,  2^33,  241. 

Speos  Artemidos,  Beni  Hassan,  grotto 
of,  i,  120. 

Sphinx,  the,  i,  104.  Evidence  of  Its  ex- 
istence anterior  to  the  Pyramids,  105. 
Temple  near,  104,  105. 

Spiegenthal,  Herr,  timiuli  explored  by, 
i,  221.     His  notion  reganling  them, 

******* 

Spires,  early  exami^les  of,  i,  489.  St. 
Stephen's,  Caen,  514.  Chartres,  540, 
578,  579.  St.  Pierre.  (\nen,  and  other 
French  examples.  577-579.  Spire- 
growth  in  (Germany,  ii,  2:{.  Salisbury, 
K55.  Great  I^^ighs,  Essex,  182.  See 
Belfries,  Towers. 

Spires.  Cnfh.Mlral,  i,  24,  514:  ii.  17. 
Effects  of  Ore.  war.  and  restorations, 
17.  Dimensions,  arrancements,  de- 
tails, etc.,  20. 

Stability  in  architeoture.  principle  and 
illustrative  instiinces  of.  I.  17. 

Stair»»ases  at  Persepolis.  i.  IIM)- 

Steiiilnch,  Erwin  von.  <lesigns  errone- 
ously ascribed  to,  ii,  07. 

Stei>hano  Rotiuida,  S.,  Home,  circular 
chrrch.  i.  4:',2. 

Stephen's  Chapel,  S..  Westminster,  see 
Westminster,  St.  Stephen's. 

Ste])hen*s,  S.,  Caen,  513,  srr  Caen. 

Ste])hen's.  S..  Vienna.  sf<-  Vienna. 

Stliambas  «i  \\\^  \\\\(\v\\\\sv?»A\>'^>Sk 
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Stonehenge,  i,  14,  ii,  121. 
Stone-roofed  churches,  ii,  428-431. 
Strasburg  Cathedral  spire,  i,  540,  506, 

597.     Blunder  of  construction,  ii,  55. 

Plan  and  detail,  65.    West  front,  66. 

£rwin  von  Steinbach^s  share  in  it,  67. 

Date  of  the  spire,  defects,  etc,  68. 
Strawberry  Hill,  result  on  English  archi- 
tecture of  the  erection  of,  ii,  119. 
Stregnas,  Sweden,  church  at,  ii,  101. 
Street's  *'  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain," 

obligations  of  the  author  to,  ii,  245 

note. 
Sublimity  and  elegance  discriminated, 

i,  26. 
Sufis,  dynasty  of  the,  their  buildings,  ii, 

555. 
Suger,  Abbd,  opportime  advent  of,  i,  523, 

Abbey  built  by  him,  524.    His  youth, 

556. 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  mosques  of: 

The    Suleimanie,    ii,  540-543.      The 

Prince's,  544. 
Sultanieh,  tomb  of  Mahomet  Khodaben- 

dah,  at,   ii,  553.    Plan,  section  and 

view,  554,  555. 
Sun- worshippers,     bas-relief     from     a 

temple  of  the,  i,  i:i5.    Fate  of  their 

monuments,  140.  Temple  of  Palmyra, 

219. 
Suphis  (or  Cheops)  the  proved  founder 

of  the  Great  Pyramid,  i,  W,     Alleged 

repairer  of  the  Sphinx,  104. 
Susa,  i,  200.    Triumphal  arch  of  Augus- 
tus at,  335.     Tomb  of  Daniel,  549. 
Sutri,  Etruscan  aniphillioatre  at,  i,  283, 

32(). 
Sweden,  church  architecture  of,  ii,  99- 

101.     Round  chuifhes,  113. 
Switzerland,   ancient   monaster)'  at  St. 

Gall  in,  ii,  5-9.     Other  examples,  11, 

Syracuse,  Doric  temple  at,  i,  224.     See 

*ii,  3in). 
Syria,  results  of  recent  researches  in,  ii, 

311.      Hvzantlne    examines   in  Syria 

and  Asia  Minor,  422-4J8. 

Tabreez.  mos(|ue  at,  ii.  TmI.  Its  Byzan- 
tine features,  Tm'J.     View.  5.")3. 

Tafkha,  stone-roofed  church  at.  ii,  429. 
Plan,  sections,  mode  of  construction, 
etc.,  4.*]<). 

Tak  Kesra,  ('tesi]»hon,  builder  and  plan 
of,  i.  :»S.").     Its  irreat  arch,  :iSO. 

Takt-i-HostJin.  view  of,  i.  393. 

Takt-i-(Jer(),  Sassanian  arcli,  i,  391,   ii, 

Talars,  or  ancient  Persian  prayer  plat- 
forms, i.  11H». 
Talavera,  old  temple  at,  i,  304. 
Tamhos,  or  Peruvian   caravanserai,   ii, 

Tancarville.  fortifications  at,  i,  580. 
TiMitalois,  tumuli  at,  i,  221. 
T;irnz;ijin,    .\rap)n,   pierced  stone  win- 
dow tnirvryf  at,  ii,  2S4. 


Tarragona,  K^uan  aqueduct  at,  373. 
Elevation,  374.  Catheilral  dome,  ii, 
256,  257,  259. 

Tarsus,  i,  220. 

Tartars,  Moscow  destroyed  by  the,  ii, 
489.  Their  architectural  forms,  49a 
Tartar  mosque  and  tomb  at  Tabreei, 
551-553. 

Taylor,  consul,  Cufic  inscriptions  copied 
by,  i,  380  note  2. 

Tchekerman,  Crimea,  excavated  church 
at,  ii,  478. 

Tchemigow  Cathedral,  ita  domes  and 
apses,  ii,  485. 

Technic  arts,  scope  and  object  of,  i,  4- 
10. 

Tegea,  Arcadia,  Ionic  temple  at,  i,  245. 

Teheran,  throne-room  in  palace  at,  Ii, 
559. 

Tehuantepec,  pyramid  of  Oajaca  at,  ii, 
570. 

Telamones,  example  of,  i,  259. 

Tell  el  Amama,  bas-relief  at,  i,  135. 
Grottoes,  140. 

Templars*  church  at  Brindisi,  ii,  384. 
Origin  of  their  name,  501. 

Temples.  See  Assyrians,  Buddha,  Chal- 
dean, Etruscan,  Greeks,  Jerusalem, 
Rock-cut   temples,  Koman.     Thebes, 

Teocallis,  or  temples,  of  Mexico,  ii,  560. 
Examples,  569,  574. 

Teos,  Ionic  hexastyle  temple  at,  i,  240. 

Teotihuacan,  Mexico,  pyramid  temples 
at,  ii,  670. 

Tewkesbury,  ii,  133,  192. 

Texier,  M.,  researches  of,  ii,  416.  Obli- 
gations of  the  Author  to  him,  440 
note. 

Tezcoco,  Mexico,  pyramid  at,  ii,  570. 

Thai  Burgal,  mined  abbey  of,  ii,  30. 

Thann,  Alsace,  spire  at,  fi,  65. 

Theatres  of  the  Greeks,  i,  271.  Of  the 
Romans,  32:^-328.    See  Amphitheatre, 

Theban  dynasties  in  Egypt;  Temples 
and  tombs  of  the  first  kingdom,  i,  107 
-112.  Kings  of  the  great  Theban 
period,  113. 

Thebes,  the  **  hundred-pylone<i  city*'  of, 
i,  114.  Differences  between  its  archi- 
tecture and  that  of  Memphis,  115. 
Comparative  com])leteness  of  its  re- 
mains, ihid.  Number  and  grandeur  of 
its  temples,  IKk  Plan  and  details  of 
the  Khamession,  117,  118.  The  Pal- 
ace-temple of  Kaniac,  its  unparalleU*d 
majxnitude,  etc.,  118-120.  Temple  of 
Luxor,  its  irregularity  of  plan,  etc.,  121. 
The  Menmonium,  ibid.  Temple  of 
Medlnet-Ilabou,  122.  South  temple 
of  Karnac,  its  beauty,  etc.,  122.  123, 
Temples  at  Tanis,  Sedinga,  Abydos, 
etc.,  123,  124.  Kock-cut  tombs  and 
temples,  124-129. 

Theodoric  ("Dietrich  of  Berne'')  tomb 
of  (church  of  Sta.  Maria  Rotunda),  i, 
2S:)  note,  438.  Plan,  439.  Its  peco- 
\Wxov3l,\'^^.    Church  built  by  him, 
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422.     His  palace,  440.     His    love  for 
and  adornment  of  Verona,  ii,  309. 

Theodoaius,  temple  converted  into  a 
Christian  church  by,  ii,  505. 

Theotokos,  Byzantine  church,  Constan- 
tinople, its  value  as  an  example  of 
Uie  style,  ii,  456. 

Theron.  temple  founded  by,  i,  244. 

Tbeseus,  temple  of,  i,  16.  Its  place  as  a 
work  of  art,  24:5. 

Thessalians,  irruption  into  Greece  of  the, 
i,241. 

Thessalonica.  church  of  St.  George  at,  ii, 
409.  Plans  and  section,  430.  View, 
439.  Mode  of  lighting,  453.  Eski 
Juma.  420.  St.  Demetrius,  420,  421, 
5ee43o. 

Thierry  of  Alsace,  memorial  chapel  built 
by.  i,  .303. 

Thoricus,  Pelasgic  gateway  at,  i,  2.36. 

Thorsager,  round  church  at,  ii.  111. 
Section  and  plan,  112.  Dimensions, 
etc..  113. 

Thothmes  I.,  hall  built  by,  i,  118. 

Thothmes  III.,  palace  built  by,  i,  118. 
Section,  119. 

Tia  Huanacu.  Peru,  "  Seats  of  the 
Judges''  (Cyclopean  ruins)  at,  ii,  581. 

TTglath-Pileser,  i,  164.  Palace  built  by 
him.  180. 

Umahoe,  round  tower  at,  ii,  235. 

TImur  the  Lame,  ii,  561. 

Tintern  Abbey,  a  German  counterpart 
of,  ii,  57.     See  ii,  159. 

llrhakah,  temples  of.  i,  140. 

Titus,  baths  of,  i,  332,  370,  372.  Tri- 
umphal arch,  336. 

Tivoli,  Roman  temple  at,  i,  311. 

Toledo,  ii,  24'),  263,  270.  Re-conquered 
by  the  Christians,  2.50.  Cathedral: 
Plan,  260.  Choir,  261,  26-3.  Interior, 
263.  Churches:  Gothic;  San  Juan  de 
los  Reyes,  275.  Moresco;  Sta.  Maria 
la  Blanca,  277,  278.  529,  530.  Nuestro 
Seftora.  or  El  Transitu,  277,  278,  530. 
Apse  of  San  Bartolomeo,  279,  280.  St. 
Roman,  281.  St.  Thome,  281.  Sara- 
cenic; St.  Cristo  de  la  Luz,  529,  .530. 

Toltecs  of  Mexico,  ii,  563.  Prosperity 
and  adversity,  5<i4,  565. 

Tomaso  in  Limine,  S.  ii,  41.  Plan, 
section,  and  particulars,  314. 

Tombs;  Beni-Hassan,  i,  110.  Of  Cyrus, 
156-1.58.  Darius,  195.  Alyattes,  221. 
Lycian  exam])les,  22.">-2:>0.  Amrith, 
2&.  Pelasgic,  234.  Mausoleum, 
Halicarnassus,  272.  Cnidius,  275. 
Cyrene,  275-277.  Etniscan  tombs  and 
tumuli,  284-291.  Roman,  .342-.']51. 
Petra,  351-.3.55.  .Jerusalem,  35r>-.*r>8. 
Mylassa,  359.  Dusjga,  :V>9.  Sta.  Cos- 
tauza,  Rome,  4.'il.  Ravenna.  43S, 
439.  Toulouse,  4S2.  English  ex- 
amples, ii,  18S,  191-195.  ^  Italian, 
896.  Armenian,  472,  473.  Persian, 
649,  550,  .553.  Peruvian,  .583,  586.  Sec 
Pyramids. 


Tongres,  Notre  Dame  de,  i,  595. 

Torcello,  Romanesque  basilica  at,  i,  426. 
Its  apse;  church  of  Sta.  Fosca,  426, 
427. 

Toro>  collegiate  church  at,  ii,  254. 

Torre  del  Schiavi,  i,  UT),  431. 

Toitoom,  Ish  Khan  church  at,  ii,  475, 
476. 

Toscanella,  exceptional  style  of  the 
churches  at,  ii,  J347.  Examples,347-349. 

Tossia  family,  sepulchre  of  the,  i,  345. 

Toul  Cathedral,  i,  551. 

Touloun,  mosque  of.     See  Ibn  Touloun. 

Toulouse,  church  of  the  Cordeliers  at,  i, 
472.  Suitability  of  its  plan  for  a  Prot- 
estant church,  473.  The  cathedral, 
ibid.  Church  of  St.  Semin  or  St.  Sa- 
turn in,  its  plan  and  interior  arrange- 
ments, 474.  View,  exterior  details, 
etc. ,  478, 479, 493.     Tomb  of  St.  Pierre, 

•    481.     See  ii,  121,  16:3,  268. 

Tour  Magne,  Nimes,  350,  439. 

Tourmanim,  Byzantine  church  at,  ii, 
427.     Fa^e,  427. 

Tournay  Cathedral,  i,  589.  Dimensions, 
plan,  and  section,  592,  593.  Town- 
hall,  600. 

Toumus,  i,  497.  Abbey  church,  499. 
Vaults  and  arches.  499. 

Tours,  church  of  St.  Martin  at:  plan,  i, 
475.  Arrangements  originally  and  as 
rebuilt,  476.     Cathedral,  551. 

Towers :  of  the  Winds,  i,  247,  257,  270. 
Puissalicon,  462.  Of  London,  513. 
Norman,  514.  Their  original  purpose, 
577.  English  church-towers,  ii,  125, 
167,  182,  Jerpoint,  Ireland,  239. 
Moresco  church-towers,  Spain,  280, 
281.  Italian.  315-.320,  .38.5.  Russian, 
493,  494.     See  Belfries,  Minars. 

Town-halls,  see  Civic  and  Municipal 
buildings. 

Towton,  battlo-fleld,  epoch  in  art  marked 
by,  ii,  123. 

Trabala,  Lycia,  Byzantine  church  at,  ii, 
4.54,468. 

Tracery,  see  Windows. 

Trajan,  basilica  of,  i,  316-318.  His  baths 
332.  Triumphal  arches:  Beneven- 
tum,  335.  Alcantara,  3:W.  His  col- 
umn, iU\.  His  bridges,  374,  375. 
.See  ii,  315. 

Trani  Cathedral,  bronze  doors  of,  ii,  ;383. 

Treasuries ;  ancient  tombs  so  calhul :  Of 
Atreus,  i,  2U,     Of  Pharaoh,  ^52,  353. 

Trebizond,  i,  220. 

Tree-worshii)pers,  ii,  478  note. 

Treves,  basilica  at,  321.  Views  of  same, 
322.  Porta  Nigra,  im.  Monunient 
at  Igel,  iiV).  Original  cathetlral  and 
its  successor,  ii.  13.  .V).  Plans  of  the 
two,  14.  Western  and  eastern  apses, 
etc.,  15.  Examples  of  round  (rothic, 
30.     Liebfrauen  church,  81. 

Triforium  in  French  cathedrals,  i,  570. 

Tristram,  Dr.  Discovery  of  the  Un 
Rasas  Towct,  Vv,  'i^  uoU, 
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Triumphal  arches,  Roman,  i,  885-340. 
Objectionable  features  in  them,  340. 

Troitzka,  near  Moscow,  monastery  at,  ii. 
488.    Its  doorway,  490. 

Troja  Cathedral,  ii,  374.  Fa9ade,  376. 
Its  bronze  doors,  383. 

Trondhjem,  Norway,  cathedral  and 
church  of  St,  Clement  at,  ii,  101.  Plan 
view,  etc.,  ii,  102,  103,  2o:3. 

Troy,  i,  220.  Tumuli  or  mounds  on  the 
Plain,  222,  239.  Consequence  of  the 
great  war,  241,  281. 

Troyes  Cathedral,  arrangement  and  plan, 
i.  549.  West  fi-ont,  650.  Church  of 
St.  Urban,  557.  Its  perfection,  .558. 
Rood-screen  of  the  Madelaine,  582, 
583  ii  81.  * 

Trunch  Church,  Norfolk,  roof  of,  .i,  183. 

Tudor  style,  epoch  of  the,  ii,  12.3.  The 
three  roval  chapels,  123,  177-181. 
See  2m. 

Tumuli  in  Asia  Minor,  i,  221.  Attempts 
to  discriminate  their  epochs,  222. 
Etruscan  examples,  280-290. 

Tunis,  bigotry  of  the  people  of,  ii,  520. 
Minaret,  520,  521. 

Turanian  races,  age  typified  by  the,  i. 
55.  Chief  feature  in  tlieir  histoi-y,  57. 
Ancient  and  modern  types,  57,  58. 
Character  of  their  deities  and  religious 
worship,  58,  59.  Government,  59. 
Morals,  00.  Limited  nature  of  their 
literature,  60.  Excellence  attained  by 
them  in  the  arts,  61-63.  Only  science 
cultivated  by  them,  (53.  Their  pro- 
ficiency as  buildei-s  and  irrigators,  6^^. 
Points  of  comparison  or  contrast  be- 
tween them  and  other  races,  6:3-70, 
75.  81,  279.  2S1.  Their  reverence  for 
the  dead,  1S(>,  2i^\, 

Turin,  Palazzo  delle  Torre  at,  i,  440. 

Turkestan,  ii.  .*)<>l. 

Turkey,  its  areliiterture  and  its  peo])le 
Nm>   Constantinople.    Mahometanisni. 

'ruscany.  jirohiteeture  of,  ii,  372. 

Tusenluin,  Ktrusean  arch  at,  i,  2iK). 

Tvre  and  Sidon.  non-<'xistenee  of  re- 
mains of.  1,  209,  ii,  244. 

Tzarkoe-Si'lo,  wooden  cliureh  near,  ii, 
4S7. 

v'lni  Cathedral,  its  merils  and  defects, 
ii.  (>9.     Saeianients  "  iliiuslein,"  S2. 

npian.  <n'riajan's  basilica,  i,  :U6. 

I'm  Hasas  tower,  ii.  2.'hJ  note. 

rniformity  in  aiehiteeture,  i.80.  Prin- 
ciple followed  l>y  the  (Jreeks,  40. 

I'lKsala,  cathi'dral  at,  ii,  W.  Its  French 
(lesiiiuer.  IIKK 

lines,  Norway,  wooden  church  at,  ii, 
117.     View,  US. 

Usunlar.  Armenia,  1 5vzan tine  church  at, 
ii,  4(^5. 

I'trecht,  chinch  of.  i.  OOS. 

Uxmal,  Central  America.  Casiis  de  his 
Monjas  at,  ii,  r)7»i.  Plan,  r)77.  One 
of  its  chambers,  578. 


\ 


Yaison,  pointed  arches  at,  i, 
405.     Chm-ches,  i,  456. 

Valeace,  Ayraer  de,  tomb  of,  ii 

Valence,  church  at,  i,  461. 

Valencia  C'athedral,    ii,  270. 
borio,  272.     Doorway  from  t 
la,  282.     The  Casa  tonga,  2i 

Valentia,  I-K)rd,  measurement 
lisk  of  Aximi  by,  i,  14:^. 

Vardzie,  excavations  at,  ii,  480. 

Varro's  description  of  Porsenn; 
i.  289. 

Varzaham,  Byzantine  tomb 
473. 

Vaults  in  Roman  roofs,  i,  320, 
Gothic  roofs,  428,  434,  448, 
Issoire,  492.  Toumus.  4W 
vaults,  when  first  attempt 
Intei-sectine  vaulting,  51i  -i 
Kibbed  vaulting,  525.  Frencl 
671-573.  English  system  ai 
pies,  ii,  139-151.  Early  Ilal 
uli),  298.  Byzantine,  438.  Sj 
379. 

Venice:  St.  Mark's,  i,  449,  46; 
of  which  it  is  a  typical  exa 
368.  Plan,  390.  Section,  i 
mensions  and  particulars,  392 
393.  Its  tower  or  campanile, 
531.  Piazza,  555  notf.  C 
San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  tl 
34.5.  San  Giorgio,  348  iioti 
and  domestic  exajuptes,  36 
Doge*s  palace,  cause  and  ext 
claims  to  admiration,  its  actii: 
iUs,  etc. ,  3(W,  :U'A.  The  Ch  d'Orc 
Foscari  and  Pisani  palaces,  3i 
turesque  parts  of  the  buildinj: 
window;  Ponte  del  Paradiso. 
-sVf  ii.  29.],  294,  297,  407,  455. 

Venus  and  Home,  temple  dedi 
Hadrian  to.  :*A)S,  312. 

Vercelli,  church  of  St.   Andrea 
exami)h»  of  the  |)ointed  style 
ii,  ;n2,  :]24,  :j42. 

Ven)na,  Koman  amphitheatre  r 
Kesults  of  Thcodoric's  likint 
city,  ii,  ."ItiO.  Cathedral  ai 
Churches:  San  Zenone.  :]10. 
Vade,  :i  11.  Its  tower,  'MiK  St 
tasia.  :>::0.  Tower  of  camjiar 
(Scaligeri),  :]1S,  :ir»2,  :V)4.  T< 
the  Scaliixei-s,  ;>50.  Wiutlo 
Srr  ii.  20:j.  205.  2in>.  o21,  MS4. 

Ves])asian,  temple  built  by,  i,  :) 
baths.  ;J;{2. 

Vezehiy,  i,  407.  Nave  and  nartl 
Vaults  and  roof,  50:^. 

Vicenza,  town-hall  of,  ii,  ^>.'»7. 

Victory,  pillars  of.  :I40-;V42.  1 
sthambas,  ii,  r>l."). 

Victory,  Winirlcvss,  ace  Nike  Ap 

Vienna,    St.  Stephen's  Cathedi 
540.    .')<)<).      Dimensions,     ii. 
heautics;    cle«;anc«»    of     its    > 
View,    72.      Failure   of    the 
?,W^o  ».>>^  Uve  city,  ii,  537. 


.one,    eatkedml     of,     I,    401,     501. 

3(urch  o(  St.  An'lii:  le  Bn^,  401,  4(12. 

■Peculiar  decoratioi*  ot  llie  cliiirch  of 

■Dlena,  Spain,  IwiateJ  coliioins  in  the 
■diuKh  M,  11,  274,  -iSii. 
pliers,  abbey  cliurcli  of,  cuiioua  nln- 
'  ■  w,  I.  5W. 

es,  keep  of,  i,  SSd 

J,  alle  Tre  Foiiwne,  S,,   baaill- 

..M  churcb,  Home,  date  of,  i.  409.  IM 
■  chanctcristica,  -til.  Freiicii  counter- 
■■  arts,  50a,  5<W. 

gins  of  the  Sun,  Peru,  house  ot  the, 
I,  5S4.     Tiew.  58o. 

tale,  S.,  octasonal  cliurch,  Ravcnua, 
VI,  SIT,  401,  4:J4,  it.  ■■%.  riHii  and  <ec- 
Wtioo,    435.     Copied   by  Charlemagne, 

,  Roraau  sepii^lire  at,  I,  34j. 
ectlon,  343. 

ruvliu,  leinplea  mentioned  or  de- 
irlbed  by,  1,  iHiX  S81.  2S2.  Bnallic.i 
lit  by  him.  :12'.'.  Mode  of  decora- 
..o  reprobaied  by  him,  372. 
kdlmir,  cathedral  and  chnrehes  built 
hy^  II,  483,485.  ThecitysonauH-il.JfiO. 
tgn^,  CointeMelcbior  dti,  on  clnirchea 
»bk  Palestine  and  Syria,  li,  411,  410, 
1 435, 450. 

Bnkl,  Cocumella  tumulus  at,  1. 38F<,  289. 
•e.  Colonel  Howard,  Kgyptiiui  re- 
BArcbes  of,  1,  0-.^,  05. 

Vsdy  el-Ooatlb.  true  character  of  the 

■ruins  at,  I,  142. 

Wales,  CaBlles  of.  ii.  1»T. 

iTalld,  Caliph,  mosriuea  built  by,  ti,  505, 

Fwi. 

iTalU:  Assyrian.  I,  K12,  IIST.  Teliuglan, 
[_!3T.  Pemvian.  .W7.  5SS. 
walpolv,  Iloi-ikri'.  tiiipuLse  given  to  the 
revival  of  thi"  Gotliic  slylo  by,  ii,  119. 
ffalpole,  Si.  PelL'i'fl.  Norfolk,  iis  a  type 
t- of  an  Hiiglish  p.trlsh  cliureh.  II,  184. 
■U*lngh.iin.  .\lan  of,  examples  ot  the 
■Hctitteciural  genius  ot,   il,  134,   153, 

nblngliun.    New.    Norfolk,  roof   of 

°^ at,ti.  IW. 

.  mCtom.  ii,  IW.     View,  IDO. 

IriUe,  S.,   XoiTnandy,  triapsal  ora- 

V  Kt,  I,  .512. 

^Tg,  iiAiMe  or  castle  on  the,  11, 4fi, 

k  CasUc  il,  107. 
<o  Bridge,  I,  48. 
MtaselburK,  ruod-screen  at,  II,  30. 
Wl>  Ckthedral,  il,  G2.    A  Norwegian 
^emblbnce.    103.    Its  toners.    107. 
B,171.    Cliaptcr-lioiisf,  l~~i.   Sculp- 
■  of  the    facaile,  l>i5.    Measure- 
Cs,  20a     Sf  170. 
.   i.  Blabop  of  Ely,  tomb  of.  il.  lOI, 
•steroaa,  bwuden,  cliurcn  ».,  ii.  101. 
natmlnster  .^libev,  Frenrn  and  Eini- 
iJitf  is  iu  de«Jg%  i^  U2f  137. 


Apse,  133,  137.  Plan,  13S. 
nave.  134.  Patnleil  glass,  I.W 
urements,  2iJ0.  Hee  133,  'M'i  uote^ 
C'liai>ler-liou*e,  ll'i.  Tuiiiba:  De  Va- 
lence. 102.  Edward  ilL,  1U3.  CAaj>rl 
of  Uenry  VIL,  137.  Aisle,  147. 
I'ccuUarityot  design,  179.  ASpuilsh 
counterpart.  Me  2T3. 
Wexlminster  Bridge,  i,  4S.  g 

Westminster  Hall,  roof  of,  li.  140,  17%  1 
18:1.  Dimensions,  plan,  and  section,  I 
HIS.  ^ 

Westminster,  St.  Steplteo's  chapel,  ii, 
122.  Koot,  140,  IS3.  Internal  eleva- 
tion, 179.  Its  destmctlon  unwise, 
iltiil.    note.     Flan,  17ij.     Date,    ' — 

Westplialian  church  architecture,  il.  21. 
Westrop,  Ur.  llodder,  su^estious  by, 

11.  87  noU,  2.12. 
White   Convent    near   Sioux,    i,  409.^ 

Plan.  400. 
Wilkinson's  "Ancient  Architecture  and' 

Geolo-jy  of  Ireland,"  ii.  S"27  nnlf.         ' 
William     ilie     Conqueror,     memorid, 

churcli   bulll  by,  I,  513.     His  tomlkf 

520.  ■ 

Willinm  I.,  ot  Sicily,  building  erected  b)>, 

ii.  :m. 

Willis,  Professor,  il.  126  note. 
Winchester  Catliedrai.  i.    18,   It.     131, 

Plan.  134.     Pier  arches,  151.     Tr«ti»- 

foruiation    of    nave.    l.'JS.      Window 

tracery,  102.     Western  enltniire.  Iti7. 

Anomalies  of  style,  17u.    6iie,    171. 

CImpIer-housc,    172.      Altar  si-i 

lot.    Bishop   Ganlincfs  tomb,  101 

Measurements,  :>00. 
WiurlicslerSdiool.  il.  197. 
Windows  and  window  Iraecrj'.  t.  :ii5.l 

Painted    glass,    52(1,  527.     K.iainpli 

from     French     ntthrdmls,     5U3-^'itll>i. 

Vilicrs,   SW.     Cologne,  il.  51. 

lish  examples.  120,  i5.Vie3.   Seotlai 

203.  210,  210,  22!,   2-->3.     Irish 

towers,  23S.    Spanish,  284.    llallai . 

Sttl.  .102,  SCO,  382.    Byxantine,  431, 

409.     Saracenic,  511. 
Winds,  tower  of  the:.  1. 247. 337.  Dlnw 

sions  and  descrlulloii.  '27^. 
Windsor  Cnslle.   II,   197.     SI, 

ClwH:    vaultlm;,  ]4.-..  1 17.    Fen:nr*^ 

In    the  roof,  147.    Its    merits   as  i 

whole,  ISO. 
Wlsby,  Gothland,  curly  prosiwrity  of, 

ii,     107.     Holy    AaUers   and    *"— 

churches,  HIS. 
Wolsey's    choir    at    Oxford,    ii, 

llaniplon  Court,  1118. 
Woman's  position  among  the  varlol 

races:  Turanians,  I,  00.    Semites, 

Celts,  72.    Aiyane,  7!i. 
Wood.  Mr.,  expforatlons  of,  2fil'. 
Wonden  chiirelies   of  Nornay,   ii,  III 

118.     lif  .:'i«tla,  487. 
Wooden   types  cotded  In   stone,  I, 
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of  the  Gotliic  architects,  i,  434,  440, 

SOD.    Supcrloi'ilv  gf  Gugli&li  wotxlen 

roofs,  ii,  140.  l^iiglUh  diurcbcs,  ISd, 
1  IS4.  Westminster  nail,  11)8.  Elthani, 
L     183.    Ste  Itoofs. 

■  Worcester  Catlieilral,  cliaptir-bouse  of, 
m     ii,  171!.    Ueasurcnieiiis,  ^IM). 
I  Worms  CaLlitMlml,  ii,  IT.    Planandbuy, 

18.     Side  elevation,  19.     Dates,  Uc- 

latls,  etc,  IS. 
WurJia,  the  Bowariyeli  (enrly  Clinldcau 

templet  at.  1.  151.  IM.    TLe  Wusi 

rnin.  101-103.  3(4. 
WjkelukTu.   U'llliam    of,    archltectuml 

worlra  at,  il,  lU^,  101, 162,  lUT. 

Xinten.  BnvnrlM,  great  churcti  at,  11,  TO. 
I       Plaii,  70. 

L  Xeres,  eburcti  of  San  SllgacI  at,  II,  2T6. 
I Xerxca,  palace  of.  i.  11)1-200. 
K  XochlcalcD,  Mexico,  pyraiuid  at,  II,  5T0. 

Taroslaf  of  Russia,  nrcli  licet ural  warlis 

of,  ii.  483. 
VexidI  house.  Interior  of  a,  I,  ITR' 
Vorlc  Catlicdral,  I,  S4,  il,  135.     Periods 

and   styles,    137.     Tlie  I^ive   Sisters' 

wEiidow,  ]5i>,  IMI.     Painted  ^laaa,  15^. 

Chapterhouse   window,   i5u.    I.ady 


Chapel.    170.     Site,     171.     Ch.tptc4 
house,  ITO      Jlrasurement,  i'  0. 

Vorlisliire,  retiiniii»  of  abbeys  In,  il,  Ii. 

Vousoiit,  uieiuorial  tower  built  by. 


Yriclx,  Gothic  lioiisc  at,  {,  584. 

Yucalaii.  race  Inliablting,  if.  506. 
nws  of  the    reHou   in    an:liitecuu 
remains,  &T3.     Example*,  AT4. 

Zn^ros,    Mount,  Tak)it-i-Gliero  i 

on.  il,  4a5. 
Zahra.  {uHaee  of,  Ii.  52T.  52S. 
Zamom.  Spain,  cathedral  of.  ii.  253,  S 
Zara,  Dalmatia,  catliedral  of:  Plan,  3Tll 

View.  375.    Chui-cU  of  San  Donat 

384, 383.  401). 
Zayi,  Yucntfui,  palHce  at,  ii,  570. 

vailon  and  plan,  OTT. 
Zecliariali,  «o-calleO  luiub  of.  t,  350. 
Zerbst,  ^'lcho1ni.  KIrclie  at.  il.m. 
Zolieiile,  tomb  of.  Its  peculiar  plan  ■ 

form,  ii.  &4D. 
ZuHeli  Minster,  1.  500.    VIewandPlai 

piTuiiar  details,  ii.  31.     Cloisters,  - 

View,  4S.     See  105. 
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